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THE   AMEKICAN    KEVOLUTION    FROM    THE 

STANDPOINT  OF   AN   ENGLISH 

SCHOLAR. 

THE  second  and  third  volumes  of  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan's 
American  Revolution^  are  now  old  enough  to  have  ceased  to 
be  classed  among  very  recent  publications;  but  they  are  still  too 
new  to  have  become  very  familiar  to  the  general  reading  public. 
In  the  field  of  fiction  the  best-known  book  is  too  likely  to  be  the 
latest  book,  and  the  cases  are  comparatively  few  in  which  a  novel 
outlives  the  first  season  of  its  publication.  In  the  more  serious 
field  of  history,  however,  and  especially  in  the  field  of  very  detailed 
history,  the  process  is  quite  generally  reversed,  a  book  achieving 
its  largest  sale  and  its  greatest  reputation  only  after  it  has  received 
the  approbation  of  those  popularly  considered  competent  to  pass 
judgment  upon  its  merits. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  this  work  of  Sir  Greorge 
Trevelyan  has  the  qualities  which  will  satisfy  the  critic,  and  which 
will  also  give  it  a  permanent  interest  and  value  to  the  most  casual 
reader.  It  is  the  work  of  a  scholar  and  an  artist,  accurate  and  full 
in  detail,  clear  and  interesting  in  the  manner  of  presentation. 
If  carried  out  upon  the  present  scale  to  cover  the  entire  period  of 
the  Revolution,  it  will  necessarily  include  at  least  four  additional 
volumes,  as  the  three  volumes  already  published  carry  the  story 
only  through  the  battle  of  Princeton  (January  3,  1777).    If  ever 

♦  The  American  Revolution,  Part  II,  by  tlie  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Otto 
Trevelyan,  Bart.  In  two  volumes.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  91  and  93 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  1904.     (So  net.) 
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completed,  which  the  advanced  age  of  the  author  unfortunately 
renders  unlikely,  it  will  stand  as  the  most  elaborate  and  scholarly 
history  of  our  War  of  Independence,  a  work  which  is  not  likely 
soon  to  be  superseded. 

The  first  of  these  two  volumes  opens  with  an  account  of  how  the 
news  of  the  affairs  of  Lexington  and  Concord  and  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  were  received  in  London.  In  order  to  show 
the  political  conditions  of  the  two  nations  during  those  first  dasrs 
of  the  Revolution  the  author  introduces  the  sterling  patriot,  John 
Wesley,  the  man  who  knew  best  of  any  living  man  the  state  of 
public  opinion  both  in  England  and  America.  In  the  words  of 
this  great  divine  the  situation  is  comprehensively  summarized. 
"An  oppressed  people,"  he  says,  "ask  for  nothing  more  than  their 
legal  rights" — ^an  oppressed  people  whom  he  characterizes  as  "as 
valiant  as  you,  if  not  more  abundantly  valiant."  Then  turning 
to  the  other  side,  the  author  uses  Wesley's  words  to  show  the  pro- 
found disafifection  which  existed  in  England  among  the  great  middle 
class,  a  class  "excluded  from  the  higher  administration  of  the 
country"  ....  "They  heartily  despise  his  Majesty  and  hate 
him  with  a  perfect  hatred  ....  nineteen  out  of  twenty  to  whom 
I  speak  in  defense  of  the  king  seem  never  to  have  heard  a  word 
spoken  for  him  before." 

In  such  language  did  the  great  itinerant  preacher,  who  was  closer 
to  the  public  pulse  of  England  at  that  day  than  all  the  king's 
advisers,  warn  the  Government  against  its  desperate  course.  And 
this  warning  should  have  been  the  more  weighty  as  coming  from 
"  a  competent  judge  who  disliked  the  conclusions  to  which  he  found 
himself  driven."  The  British  people,  as  well  as  the  Americans,  he 
considered  as  "ripe  for  open  rebellion,  and  they  want  nothing  but 
a  leader."  As  to  the  king,  he  is  pictured  boldly  as  strong  and 
relentless,  resolved  that  in  case  America  should  become  independent 
"  to  leave  her  in  such  a  condition  of  ruin  and  exhaustion  that  she 
would  ....  be  no  great  loss  or  menace  to  the  British  Empire." 
"Anger,"  he  says,  "had  played  a  prominent  part  in  determining 
the  action  of  Great  Britain."  The  course,  he  adds,  was  imprudent 
and  inexpedient,  and  in  order  to  justify  it  at  all  they  had  to  pose 
as  "  instruments  of  justice,  bound  by  an  obligation  to  inflict  merited 
correction  upon  an  erring  colony."  With  a  sly  hit  at  those  Ameri- 
can authors  who  have  attempted  to  remodel  our  history  from  this 
point  of  view,  he  concludes  that  "  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
it  is  the  function  of  history  to  find  apologies  for  men  who  over  and 
over  again,  at  a  very  great  crisis,  adopted  a  wrong  course  in  defiance 
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of  the  opinion  strongly  held  and  fearlessly  urged  by  many  among 
the  best  and  most  far-seeing  of  their  own  contemporaries." 

The  convictions  of  the  author  are  thus  made  apparent  in  the  very 
opening  chapter,  as  they  have  already  been  made  apparent,  though 
less  strikingly,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  series.  He  writes  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  New  Whig,  voicing  the  same  sentiments  which 
make  the  speeches  of  Chatham  so  attractive  to  the  descendants  of 
the  men  who  won  our  independence  for  us. 

In  describing  the  way  in  which  Grafton  was  dismissed  and  the 
Privy  Seal  regained  by  the  king,  Mr.  Trevelyan  shows  his  opinion 
of  North — ^a  man,  as  he  says,  "who  held  Grafton's  views  about 
America,  but  was  not  man  enough  to  act  on  them."  Grafton,  he 
says,  "  surrendered  his  place  with  no  compensation  except  a  quiet 
conscience,  which  he  never  again  lost."  The  account  of  the  Cabinet 
changes  exhibit  occasional  sparkles  of  keen  wit,  such,  for  example, 
as  his  account  of  Rockford's  fall.  "Rockford  fell  soft,"  he  says, 
"and  his  butler  likewise,  who  had  so  often  helped  his  master's 
guests  to  fall  soft  before."  In  the  same  vein  he  describes  Lord 
Weymouth  as  "now  forty-one  years  old,  and  not  likely  to  grow 
any  worse" — truly  "a  wonderful  personage  to  be  added  to  a 
Government  which  professed  to  entertain  the  hope  of  winning 
back  into  loyalty  all  that  was  honest  and  respectable  among  the 
population  of  New  England." 

After  reading  an  opening  chapter  like  this  we  are  fully  prepared 
to  find  in  the  author  no  apologist  for  George  III  and  his  Ministers, 
but  a  man  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Chatham  himself,  and  we  are  at 
once  confirmed  in  this  opinion  in  taking  up  the  second  chapter,  deal- 
ing with  the  Hessians  and  the  proceedings  in  Parliament.  Ho 
begins  by  pointing  out  that  the  army  of  England  had  been  "  denuded 
of  all  but  a  few  weak  and  scattered  regiments;  and  our  only  con- 
siderable organized  body  of  troops  was  shut  up  in  Boston."  Troops 
were  needed  to  suppress  rebellion  in  the  colonies;  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  Scots  of  Argyllshire  and  Invemessshire,  few  could 
be  found  willing  to  engage.  Ireland  for  once  was  "overflowing 
with  unwonted  plenty  "  and  so  "  recruiting  there  moved  slowly,  and 
the  soldier  class  in  England  felt  no  enthusiasm  for  such  a  war.'' 
So  George  turned  to  Russia,  and  "  with  his  own  hand  wrote  a  very 
polite  epistle  to  sister  Kitty  requesting  her  friendly  assistance." 
Every  coimtry  that  feared  or  hated  or  envied  Britain  "  sent  warning 
letters  to  the  Czarina,  but  the  influence  of  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia  was  most  efficacious.  The  Czarina  advised  peaceful 
methods,  and  that  failing  sent  a  letter,  sarcastically  suggesting  that 
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she  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  pursue  a  course  implying  that  the 
King  of  England  was  one  of  those  monarchs  who  could  not  put 
down  their  own  rebellions." 

He  then  describes  the  negotiations  for  the  hiring  of  troops  from 
Germany  and  the  condition  of  these  troops  is  summed  up  thus: 
"  Without  honor,  without  patriotism,  they  were  thieves  and  drunk- 
ards; seducers  in  time  of  peace  and  something  much  worse  when, 
during  an  invasion,  they  had  a  village  or  farmhouse  at  their 
mercy/' 

As  George  began  his  negotiations  "  all  Serene  Highnesses  between 
the  Elbe,  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine"  ....  " snuff ed  the  cadaver- 
ous taint  of  lucrative  war;  and  the  sky  above  the  British  Treasury 
was  soon  alive  with  royal  vultures."  Of  the  troops  of  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  he  had  a  better  opinion  than  of  most  German  mer- 
cenaries. They  were  "strictly  disciplined  and  exceedingly  for- 
midable"; but  the  Landgrave  bargained  shrewdly,  so  shrewdly 
indeed  that  this  bargain  "impressed  public  imagination  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  besides;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  German  merce- 
naries in  the  American  war  then  and  ever  since  were  familiarly 
known  as  Hessians." 

After  describing  in  some  detail  the  negotiations  which  led  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  able-bodied  men  in  Hesse  being  sent  to  fight  Americans, 
the  author  turns  with  scorn  upon  certain  American  writers  who 
have  endeavored  to  "whitewash"  the  character  of  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse.  "  We  are  told,"  he  says,  "  how  the  Elector  '  never  ceased 
to  mourn  over  the  long  absence  of  his  army,  his  dear  subjects.'" 
"Our  generation,"  he  continues,  "has  no  tears  to  spare  for  the 
circumstance  that  Frederic  the  Second  of  Hesse  expired  before 
receiving  from  London  the  last  installment  of  his  consolation 
money."  This  bargaining  for  German  troops,  he  concludes,  quot- 
ing Mr.  Lecky,  "made  reconciliation  hopeless  and  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  inevitable." 

The  last  part  of  the  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  clever  and  interesting 
summary  of  the  speeches  of  the  Opposition  members  against  the 
bargains,  now  presented  to  Parliament  in  the  shape  of  "treaties 
....  filled  with  high-sounding  phrases  of  alliance."  His  brief 
description  of  the  personal  habits  of  Charies  Fox,  which  he  injects 
at  this  point,  is  characteristic.  "  He  was  seldom  in  bed  before  five 
in  the  morning,  nor  out  of  it  until  two  in  the  afternoon;  but  into 
his  fifteen  waking  hours  he  crowded  a  mass  of  great  and  almost 
continuous  effort  on  behalf  of  the  cause  to  which  his  life  was  now 
devoted." 
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The  skill  of  the  story-teller  is  blended  throughout  with  the 
strength  of  the  historian.  Each  new  character  of  importance  is 
introduced  with  juSt  that  touch  of  personal  scandal  or  sober  anec- 
dote which  will  present  him  as  the  writer  knows  him;  and  the  result 
is  a  narrative  of  unusual  vivacity  and  charm. 

So  far  this  narrative  has  treated  of  matters  wholly  outside  America 
itself,  and  we  have  still  to  traverse  some  twenty  pages  of  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  in  Canada  before  taking  our  first  glance  at  the  actual 
scenes  of  the  Revolution,  for  the  author  feels  called  upon  to  account 
for  the  remarkable  fact  that  Canada,  where  "  not  four  people  in  a 
thousand  talked  anything  but  the  old  17th  century  French  ....'' 
had  remained  loyal  and  had  not  joined  hands  with  the  rebels,  a 
circumstance  which  he  says  was  due  to  Carleton,  whose  "goodness 
and  wisdom  together,  when  all  else  was  lost,  preserved  Canada  to 
the  Empire." 

The  Quebec  Act  he  praises  as  "  the  work  of  a  statesman  and  not 
of  policemen."  It  was  drawn,  at  Carleton's  request,  when  the  Min- 
istry was  drafting  the  Penal  Laws  against  Boston,  and  was  espe- 
cially designed  to  conciliate  Canada.  This  wise  and  conciliating 
policy,  he  says,  greatly  annoyed  the  nobility  in  France,  "who 
favored  the  American  Revolution,  and  thought  it  a  very  fine  thing 
that  all  men  should  be  bom  free  and  equal,  so  long  as  it  was  not 
in  their  own  hemisphere." 

From  Canada  and  Carleton  he  turns  to  discuss  the  fleet  and  army 
under  the  command  of  the  brothers  William  and  Richard  Howe. 
Richard,  Lord  Howe,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  is  introduced  as  a 
man  who  "regarded  the  conflict  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  as  a  civil  war,  in  which  Britain  was  in  the  wrong."  He 
came  with  the  purpose  of  using  his  commission  as  a  negotiator 
rather  than  as  a  soldier,  but  soon  found  that  the  "pacific  side  of 
his  mission  was  little  better  than  a  farce." 

From  the  discussion  of  the  commanders  he  easily  branches  off 
into  a  description  of  the  life  of  the  oflficer  and  soldier  in  the  British 
army  of  that  day,  illustrating  his  various  points  by  anecdotes  and 
brief  biographical  sketches.  The  miseries  caused  by  the  transporta- 
tion of  troops  on  vessels,  the  "refuse  of  our  trading  fleet,"  were 
greater,  he  says,  than  "the  toils  and  perils  of  a  campaign."  He 
gives  a  sufficiently  disgusting  account  of  the  fare  of  the  private 
upon  these  transports  which,  he  says,  had  received  the  name  of 
"a  floating  Hell." 

It  is  with  some  curiosity  that  we  come,  after  one  himdred  pages 
with  scarcely  a  reference  to  the  colonies,  to  the  chapter  on  Congress 
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and  the  Provincial  Governments.  The  opening  discussion  is  unflat- 
tering but  true.  He  describes  the  Congress  as  having  "  less  inherent 
authority  than  a  parish  vestry,  for  legal  standing  they  had  none." 
The  local  governments  he  described  as  "without  judge  or  juryman, 
constable  or  turnkey.  Only  the  instinctive  reverence  for  the  law 
that  had  been,  held  society  together  and  prevented  anarchy." 

The  story  of  the  Plev.  William  Gordon,  "self-destined  historian 
of  the  American  Revolution,"  which  he  inserts  between  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  proceedings  in  the  Continental  Congress  and  dis- 
cussion of.  Provincial  Governments,  is  too  well  told  to  be  retailed. 
At  no  point  does  the  genial  humor  of  the  author  show  to  better 
advantage  than  in  the  four  pages  given  up  to  this  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  the  author's  own  choice. 

He  sketches  the  formation  of  local  governments  in  a  brief  style 
which  would  be  unsatisfactory  had  it  not  been  already  so  often  and 
so  thoroughly  done,  and  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  instructions 
of  the  various  States  with  reference  to  how  their  delegates  should 
vote  on  the  question  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  This 
topic,  too,  is  treated  in  a  manner  much  too  casual  and  hasty  to 
elicit  commendation.  Surely  affairs  of  such  primary  interest  and 
importance  deserve  more  than  half  a  page  in  a  history  which 
evidently  contemplates  six  to  eight  volumes  for  the  telling. 

His  description  of  "The  Pennsylvania  Revolution,"  as  he  styles 
the  change  of  sentiment  in  Pennsylvania  from  opposition  to  support 
of  a  declaration  of  independence,  however,  is  full  and  somewhat 
redeems  his  neglect  of  the  rise  of  the  spirit  of  independence  in  the 
other  colonies.  From  this  topic  he  turns  to  the  task  of  explaining 
the  influence  produced  upon  the  revolutionary  movement  by 
Tom  Paine's  most  famous  pamphlet.  Common  Sense, 

Of  Paine's  earlier  career  he  draws  a  not  too  flattering  picture. 
" Paine's  energies,"  he  says,  "had  hitherto  been  directed  into  sordid 
and  even  vicious  channels,  but,"  he  adds,  "  there  was  in  him  some- 
thing higher  and  better  than  had  been  called  forth  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  prime  of  his  life  was  passed." 

Of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  of  which  Paine  soon  became  edi- 
tor, he  says,  "  There  probably  never  was  the  same  amount  of  good 
literary  work  done  on  a  salary  of  £50  a  year."  His  genius  is 
summed  up  in  the  words,  "  He  saw  beyond  precedents  and  statutes 
into  the  depths  of  human  nature;  and  he  knew  that  if  men  are  to 
fight  to  the  death,  it  must  be  for  reasons  which  all  can  understand." 

Of  his  pamphlet  Common  Sense  he  says,  '*  It  would  be  difficult  to 
name  any  human  composition  which  has  had  an  effect  at  once  so 
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instant,  so  extended  and  so  lasting."  Leaving  the  discussion  of 
the  effect  of  this  pamphlet  to  be  reasoned  from  his  accoimt  of  it, 
he  goes  on  at  once  to  describe  the  election  in  Congress  of  the  com- 
mission of  five  to  draw  a  Declaration,  in  accordance  with  the  motion 
of  Richard  Henry  Lee  for  declaring  the  American  States  free  and 
independent. 

Incidentally  he  tells  what  else  Congress  was  doing.  "They 
appointed  Washington  commander-in-chief,"  he  says,  "because 
he  could  fight."  The  natural  inference  is  that  that  was  the  only 
reason,  as  he  says  no  more  about  the  incident.  "  They  sent  Franklin 
to  Paris  because  he  had  cultivated  the  art  of  turning  great  people 
roimd  his  finger" — flight  words  for  the  seriousness  of  the  events, 
we  must  confess.  "  And  they  entrusted  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence to  Jefferson  because,  both  in  style  and  substance,  his 
writings  betokened  the  lawyer,  the  statesman  and  the  student." 
....  "He  wrote  off  the  Declaration  without  looking  inside 
a  book  or  a  pamphlet,  and  so  perfect  was  his  composition  that  the 
•other  members  of  the  Committee  had  nothing  to  add  or  expimge." 

He  then  discusses  the  debates,  as  they  were  preserved  by  tradi- 
tion, for  there  were  no  stenographers  and  none  of  the  speeches  were 
printed.  In  the  midst  of  Dickinson's  parting  words  of  opposition 
"  137  8^1  were  counted  in  the  channel  north  of  Sandy  Hook,  within 
three  leagues  of  New  York."  The  war  was  on  in  earnest.  The 
opposition  gave  way  and  the  colonies  were  declared  "free  and  inde- 
pendent States." 

Congress  then  took  up  Jefferson's  Declaration  and  adopted  it 
after  certain  important  alterations,  which  the  author  justly  com- 
mends as  making  the  docimient  specifically  "  an  indictment  against 
the  king,"  at  whose  door  "  the  shame  of  the  darkest  hour  of  English 
history  lies."  "The  king's  policy,"  he  continues,  "caused  the  war; 
the  king  kept  it  going  long  after  everybody  except  himself  was 
weary  of  it." 

In  the  next  few  chapters  he  turns  to  the  task  of  describing  the 
movements  of  the  contending  armies,  and  it  is  at  once  apparent 
that  his  genius  does  not  lie  in  the  field  of  purely  military  history. 
Wherever  there  is  a  character  to  be  sketched,  or  a  new  phase  of 
public  sentiment  to  be  analyzed,  the  old  charm  returns  to  the  nar- 
rative; but  his  descriptions  of  actual  military  campaigns  are  likely 
to  be  a  little  confused.  At  first  one  can  scarcely  tell  whether  he 
is  following  the  fortunes  of  the  army  encamped  aroimd  Boston  or 
has  moved  with  it  to  Manhattan  Island,  but  as  one  reads  he 
^adually  concludes  that  the  author  is  attempting  first  to  give 
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not  the  details  of  the  campaign,  but  an  account  of  the  American 
army  which  shall  balance  the  one  already  given  of  the  British  forces 
and  the  German  mercenaries.  As  soon  as  this  is  recognized  the 
narrative  again  assumes  great  interest.  We  see  the  internal  condi- 
tion of  the  army  as  it  has  never  been  presented  to  us  before.  He 
carefully  lays  bare  all  the  evils  which  he  has  discovered  in  the 
American  military  system,  describing  petty  jealousies,  gross  incom- 
petency, lack  of  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  bad  methods  of 
organization  and  discipline. 

He  then  turns  to  narrate  the  excellencies.  First  of  all,  pioneer 
life  had  made  Americans  expert  marksmen.  Men  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  hunt  for  a  livelihood  were  not  likely  to  throw  away 
many  balls  by  reason  of  bad  aim.  The  deadly  efifect  of  this  marks- 
manship had  been  shown  at  Bimker  Hill  by  the  large  number  of 
English  officers  who  had  fallen.  "How  far  the  Bostonians  can 
justify  taking  aim  at  officers  with  rifled  muskets,"  one  gentleman 
wrote,  "I  am  not  military  jurisprudent  enough  to  determine.  It 
seems  to  be  contrary  to  justice."  But  there  was  really  no  question 
of  justice,  he  explains,  for  many  a  colonist  had  never  in  his  life  fired 
off  a  charge  of  powder  without  singling  out  something  or  somebody. 

Another  valuable  quality  of  pioneers  was  the  capacity  to  use  what- 
ever they  happened  to  have  and  adjust  it  to  the  purpose  in  hand. 
They  could  build  ramparts  of  stones,  wood,  dirt,  or  even  growing 
corn,  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  piled  so  as  to  make  use  of  the  roots 
with  the  dirt  sticking  to  them.  But  the  need  of  competent  men 
to  locate  and  lay  out  "isolated  and  self-contained"  fortresses,  real 
military  engineers,  was  long  a  serious  privation.  The  colonists, 
however,  served  as  quick-witted  imitators  when  at  last  four  excel- 
lent French  officers,  bred  to  the  business,  were  secured. 

Another  fact  of  great  moment  which  he  dwells  on  is  that  patriot- 
ism and  religion  were  inextricably  mingled  in  the  mind  of  most 
of  the  patriot  army.  "They  never  doubted  that  the  Almighty 
dealt  directly  with  nations  as  with  individuals,"  and  they  were 
persuaded  "  that  their  own  interests  and  fortimes  were  ....  His 
peculiar  care."  This  belief  made  them  "diligent  in  preparation, 
valiant  in  action  and,  above  all  things,  patient  and  resolute  in 
adversity."  "They  did  not  murmur  or  quail  beneath  disaster, 
inasmuch  as,  to  their  view,  it  came  straight  from  One  who  never 
chastised  unjustly  or  without  design.  When  the  colonists  were 
victorious,  His  was  the  glory;  and  when  they  were  brought  within 
sight  of  destruction,  it  was  a  speaking  testimony  from  Heaven 
against  a  sinful  nation."     "Sandwich  and  Rigby,"  he  concludes* 
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"called  these  poor  people  cowards;  and  undoubtedly  they  feared 
God,  a  weakness  from  which  the  Bedfords  were  exempt.  But  they 
were  not  afraid  of  the  midnight  torrent,  swirling  with  ice-blocks; 
and  when  they  reached  the  further  shore  they  were  not  afraid  of 
the  Hessians/' 

In  the  seventh  chapter  we  come  at  last  to  a  systematic  discussion 
of  the  military  operations  of  this  period  of  the  war.  The  story  of 
the  campaign  around  New  York  at  times  lacks  the  lucidity  and 
definiteness  which  is  so  characteristic  of  our  own  historian,  John 
Fiske;  but  the  retreat  through  the  Jerseys  is  admirably  described, 
and  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton  are  treated  with  a  wealth 
of  detail  and  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  their  far-reaching  effects 
upon  the  cause  of  independence.  It  is  doubtful  if  as  satisfactory 
an  account  of  these  brilliant  victories  can  be  found  elsewhere. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  while  the  history  of  actual  cam- 
paigns occupies  almost  one-half  of  the  two  volumes,  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  book,  the  features  which  give  it  unique  value,  are 
not  found  in  these  parts.  The  first  two  himdred  and  eighteen 
pages  of  the  first  volume  and  the  last  himdred  and  eighty  pages  of 
the  second  volume  are  the  portions  which  contain  the  bulk  of  Mr. 
Trevelyan's  real  contributions  to  the  history  of  our  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. 

Passing  over,  therefore,  without  detailed  comment  the  larger 
portion  of  the  discussion  of  actual  campaigns,  we  come  to  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  the  second  volume,  a  chapter  headed  "  Fears 
for  English  Liberty — ^The  Newspapers — North  and  South  Britain." 
With  open-minded  frankness  he  points  out  the  growing  strength  of 
the  opposition  to  the  king's  government,  and  sums  up  their  view 
in  the  words  of  Lord  Albemarle,  the  last  of  the  Old  Whigs,  that  the 
Opposition  were  possessed  of  "  a  deep  and  well-groimded  conviction 
that  if  despotism  were  once  established  in  America,  arbitrary 
government  would  at  least  be  attempted  in  the  mother  country." 

Chatham,  Burke  and  Horace  Walpole  are  allowed  to  speak  for 
the  lovers  of  liberty  in  England,  while  he  declares,  "  It  was  an  omi- 
nous circumstance  that  the  Jacobites  and  the  non-jurors  were 
open-mouthed  against  America,  and  one  and  all  were  ardent  sup- 
porters of  the  war."  These,  once  again  a  redoubtable  party  in  the 
State,  felt  that  "If  they  could  not  have  a  Stuart,"  they  were 
"willing  to  accept  a  Hanoverian  who  pursued  a  Stuart  policy." 

One  brief  paragraph  here  summarizes  the  author's  own  views  of 
the  character  of  the  war.  The  Revolution,  he  says,  was  not  an 
uprising  against  England  or  the  English  people  or  the  English  Con- 
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stitution.  "It  was  a  defensive  movement,  undertaken  in  behalf 
of  essential  English  institutions,  against  the  purpose  and  effort  of 
a  monarch  to  defeat  the  political  progress  of  the  race,  and  to  turn 
back  the  hands  of  time  so  that  they  might  mark  again  the  dreary- 
hour  before  Parliament  had  delivered  us  from  the  Stuarts.'' 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  book  is  the  attempt 
to  estimate,  largely  upon  the  basis  of  current  newspapers,  what 
was  the  actual  sentiment  of  the  British  public  with  reference  to 
the  American  war.  The  very  fact,  he  says,  by  way  of  preface  to  this 
discussion,  that  "in  1782  our  people  solenmly  and  deliberately 
abandoned  the  attempt  to  reconquer  America,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  both  wrong  and  fooHsh  ....  affords  an  inestimable  proof 
that  a  very  large  section  of  the  people  must  all  along  have  been 
fully  persuaded  that  the  coercion  of  our  colonies  by  arms  was  neither 
wise  nor  righteous." 

Whether  we  can  agree  with  this  deduction  or  not,  we  must  re- 
spect the  opinion  of  a  man  who  shows,  as  the  succeeding  pages  on 
public  opinion  do  show,  a  broad  and  profound  knowledge  of  the 
currents  of  contemporary  opinion.  Such  an  investigation  as  this 
is  possible  only  for  a  man  of  mature  years  and  ripe  scholarship, 
and  no  one  can  read  the  argument  here  presented  without  feeling 
a  deep  admiration  for  the  scholarly  qualities  of  the  author. 

"A  newspaper,''  he  says,  "lives  by  being  read,  and  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases  none  read  it,  and  still  fewer  buy  it,  imless  they 
agree  with  its  opinions."  "So  long  as  a  people  have  their  hearts 
in  a  contest,  newspapers  which  oppose  the  war  are  few,  and  for 
the  most  part  timid;  while  the  newspapers  which  support  the  war 
are  numerous  and  thriving."  "Among  London  newspapers  the 
largest,  the  most  attractive,  and  quite  incomparably  the  most  in 
request  were  opposed  to  the  American  policy  of  the  Cabinet." 
Then  follows  a  graphic  account  of  the  persistence  and  success  of 
Opposition  metropolitan  journals,  so  strong  that  even  royal  dis- 
favor and  the  work  of  the  common  hangman  could  not  suppress 
them;  and  the  hangman  himself,  for  performing  his  office  and  burn- 
ing the  famous  "number  45,"  barely  escaped  being  burned  as  well 
by  the  infuriated  populace. 

The  censorship  of  the  press  totally  failed  to  suppress  criticism,  and 
the  reason,  he  clearly  points  out,  was  that  "  the  people  wished  to 
hear  what  the  anti-war  papers  wished  to  say."  Prosecutions 
became  less  and  less  frequent  as  the  war  went  on,  the  Government 
being  ''scared  by  the  consciousness  that  immense  multitudes  of 
people  were  waiting  for  and  would  demand  that  the  truth,  however 
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unpalatable  to  the  Government,  must  be  told."  At  last  absolute 
liberty  of  discussion  prevailed,  but  with  it  there  was.no  immunity 
for  gross  slander.  "From  1775  onward  the  newspapers  went 
straight  for  the  king."  They  made  no  attempt  to  shield  him  from 
responsibility  behind  the  Ministry,  but  upbraided  him  for  having 
handed  over  the  Government  to  such  a  pack  of  rascals. 

Of  Washington,  he  says,  the  London  newspapers  spoke  with  as 
great  respect  as  if  "his  great  destinies  had  already  been  accom- 
plished." ....  "There  is  not  a  king  in  Europe,"  one  said,  "but 
would  look  like  a  valet  de  chambre  by  his  side." 

The  city  of  London,  so  usually  the  centre  of  warlike  feeling,  he 
<leclares,  was  at  first  "sullen  and  recalcitrant;  and  that  state  of 
mind  rapidly  developed  into  angry  and  determined  opposition."  So 
that  George  III  would  almost  as  willingly  have  seen  "  the  blue  and 
yellow  imiforms  of  Washington's  army"  at  St.  James'  as  the  "red 
gowns,  furred  caps  and  heavy  gold  chains  of  the  city  officers." 
London,  he  concludes  after  an  extended  and  very  interesting  dis- 
cussion, was  distinctly  on  the  Opposition  side;  but  that  to  collect 
information  of  the  feeling  which  prevailed  elsewhere  is  more  diffi- 
cult. He  manages,  however,  to  make  out  a  good  case  from  the 
results  of  elections  in  which  the  attitude  toward  the  war  was  promi- 
nent, and  by  discussing  the  attitude  taken  by  officers  and  statesmen 
with  reference  to  the  American  service.  The  conclusion  which  he 
justly  draws  from  his  extended  and  original  investigation  of  the 
subject  of  the  attitude  of  the  English  public  concerning  the  war  is 
thus  expressed  :  "  The  disfavor  beneath  which,  from  other  causes, 
the  Ministry  had  long  and  deservedly  laboured,  instead  of  being 
diminished,  was  confirmed  and  aggravated  by  the  war." 

On  the  whole.  Chapter  xiv  is  the  most  original  and  valuable  part 
of  the  book  up  to  this  point.  It  establishes  a  point  which  has  long 
been  vaguely  surmised,  but  which  has  not  before  been  so  fully 
substantiated,  viz.,  the  fact  that  the  great  British  public  was 
strongly  disposed  to  sympathize  with  the  Americans  in  their  war 
against  the  mother  coimtry. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  the  author  enters  upon 
the  still  more  difficult  task  of  attempting  to  estimate  public  senti- 
ment from  private  conversations,  a  source  of  information  extremely 
difficult  of  access  over  a  century  after  the  event.  The  life  of  the 
American  Tories  who  had  fled  to  England  he  describes  at  length. 
They  had  expected  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  They  received,  as  a 
rule,  only  neglect,  often  mixed  with  contempt.  Engaging  in  con- 
versation with  casual  companions,  they  found  that  the  "  dialogue 
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almost  always  took  such  a  turn  that,  before  half  a  dozen  sentences 
had  been  spoken,  they  were  forced  by  their  self-respect  as  Americans 
to  assume  the  cudgels  against  defamers  of  their  nation,"  except  in 
cases  where  this  talk  was  with  British  sympathizers  with  the  Ameri- 
can cause.  "More  than  once  an  exile  confessed  that  he  felt  no- 
where so  much  at  ease  as  in  the  company  of  quiet  middle-class 
citizens  of  Birmingham  or  Bristol  who  were  opponents  of  the  war." 

The  first  of  contemporary  historians  whom  he  discusses  is  Dr. 
William  Robertson,  whose  "professional  pride  as  an  historian  for- 
bade him  to  put  forward  theories  and  deliver  judgments  which  the 
issue  might  show  to  be  erroneous  and  even  ridiculous."  Robert- 
son's judicious  cautiousness  and  "reluctance  to  begin  telling  a  story 
whose  catastrophe  was  still  hidden  in  the  unknown  future"  was 
not  imitated  by  Hume,  from  whose  famous  pen  came  "the  most 
caustic  remarks  about  the  folly  of  alienating  the  Americans,  and 
the  impossibility  of  subduing  them."  In  refusing  a  request  to  draw 
up  an  address  to  the  Crown  from  the  county  of  Renfrew,  Hume 
declared  that  he  was  an  "American  in  principle,  and  wished  that 
the  colonists  should  be  let  alone  to  govern  or  misgovern  themselves, 
as  they  thought  proper." 

Gibbon,  still  in  his  prime,  had  no  desire  to  exchange  his  occupa- 
tion of  "  narrating  in  gorgeous  rhetoric  the  story  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  Rome  for  the  hypothetical  theme  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
England."  In  the  first  stages  of  the  American  Revolution  he  was 
a  staunch,  though  a  silent,  adherent  of  the  Ministry.  But  he 
passed  "through  the  mental  process  which  sooner  or  later  was 
traversed  by  almost  every  sensible  man  in  the  country  whose  per- 
ceptions were  not  distorted  by  the  promptings  of  self-interest"  and 
"voted  with  Fox  in  a  division  bearing  on  the  conduct  of  the  war." 
Later  on  he  became  Lord  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Plantations, 
and  "thenceforth,  as  by  contract  bound,  he  acted  with  the 
Ministry." 

After  an  amusing  account  of  the  much-heralded  History  of 
England  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Present  Time,  by  Mrs.  Catherine 
Macauley,  only  the  first  volume  of  which  ever  appeared,  the  author 
declares  "no  worthy  record  of  that  eventful  time  can  be  found  in 
any  contemporary  book  which  was  deliberately  compiled  as  a 
history."  But  "the  most  brilliant  and  authentic  account  of  the 
period  may  be  drawn  from  Edmund  Burke's  published  speeches 
and  controversial  treatises."  "The  agents  of  the  Government 
would  no  more  have  ventured  to  prosecute  Edmund  Burke  for  libel 
than  they  would  have  dared  to  arrest  Lord  Chatham  on  a  charge 
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of  treason  as  he  passed  out  of  the  House  of  Lords  after  delivering 
one  of  his  diatribes  against  the  influence  of  the  Crown/' 

John  Wesley,  the  man  most  profoundly  versed  of  all  people  then 
living,  in  the  opinion  at  home  as  well  as  in  America,  underwent  a 
change  as  surprising  in  itself  as  that  of  Gibbon,  and  far  more  sur- 
prising when  the  characters  of  the  men  are  taken  into  account. 
From  the  rdle  of  a  Herald  of  righteousness  warning  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, in  the  exalted  diction  of  an  Old  Testament  prophet,  "  not  to 
permit  his  sovereign  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  Rehoboam,  of  Philip 
the  Second  of  Spain  and  of  Charles  the  First  of  England/'  he  sud- 
denly changed  to  a  position  redolent  of  Johnson's  prejudices  and 
bitterly  condemnatory  of  the  attitude  of  the  colonies. 

This  change  he  explains  as  the  return  of  a  real  Tory  to  the  support 
of  king  and  party  whom  circmnstances  and  their  own  false  judg- 
ments have  brought  into  dangerous  straits,  even  to  the  point  of 
approving  a  policy  "which,  in  public  and  in  private,  he  has  been 
accustomed  severely  to  condemn." 

In  the  closing  chapter  the  author  enters  into  a  discussion  of  the 
religious  elements  and  aspects  of  the  Revolution.  "In  1775,  as 
in  1642,"  he  says,  "  the  contending  parties  were  inspired  and  stimu- 
lated by  religious,  at  least  as  much  as  by  fiscal,  considerations." 
"The  thirteen  provinces,  while  still  British  colonies,  had  exhibited 
....  all  conceivable  forms  and  varieties  of  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions." He  then  proceeds  to  tell  the  story  of  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  Established  Church  in  Virginia,  where  clergymen  were 
appointed  with  little  or  no  regard  to  their  moral  character  and 
where,  with  no  bishop  within  a  distance  of  3000  miles,  the  Anglican 
clergy  "  were  not  a  law  to  themselves."  Added  to  this  disastrous 
condition  was  the  fact  that  "no  native-bom  colonist  could  be  or- 
ilained  without  incurring  the  indefinite  delays  and  unspeakable 
discomforts  of  a  sea  journey  replete  with  perils."  These  perils 
and  the  difficulties  of  communication  with  England  were  in  most 
cases  prohibitive,  and  the  Church  in  the  Southern  colonies  was 
mainly  supplied  from  across  the  ocean  with  failures  already 
stamped  as  such  at  home. 

The  Episcopal  clergy  in  the  Northern  provinces,  and  especially 
in  Connecticut,  he  describes  as  "  sincerely  religious,  unimpeachable 
in  character  and  of  high  intellectual  quality."  But  in  spite  of  that 
fact  the  majority  of  Americans  dreaded  the  idea  of  having  an 
Anglican  bishop  in  America,  and  their  fears  were  sound.  "  In  their 
opposition  to  the  introduction  of  a  bishop,"  says  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
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"  the  American  people  may  be  said  to  have  anticipated  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  to  have  applied  it  to  ecclesiastical  affairs." 

"Dislike  and  dread  of  Episcopacy  intensified  American  opposi- 
tion to  the  fiscal  policy  of  Pariiament,  and  the  non-importation 
agreement,  in  the  all  but  imanimous  view  of  its  promoters,  held 
good  against  bishops  as  well  as  against  all  other  British  products/' 
A  memorial  from  the  EngUsh  clergy  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
addressed  to  the  Government  in  London,  praying  a  bishop,  but  dis- 
claiming all  wish  that  he  should  exercise  jurisdiction  over  "Dis- 
senters or  abridge  the  ample  Toleration,"  tended  to  greatly  increase 
this  feeling,  for  it  was  regarded  as  presumptuous  for  one-fifteenth 
of  the  population  to  speak  of  tolerating  the  other  fourteen-fifteenths. 
This  feeling  was  voiced  by  Jonathan  Mayhew,  whose  denunciations 
of  Episcopacy  and  arbitrary  government  were  favorite  reading 
among  serious-minded  Americans  long  after  his  death.  Would 
"  the  mitred,  lordly  successors  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,"  he  asked, 
"never  let  us  rest  in  peace  except  where  all  the  weary  are  at  rest? 
Was  it  not  enough  that  they  had  pursued  us  out  of  the  Old  World? 
Would  they  now  piu^ue  us  into  the  New,  compassing  sea  and  land 
to  make  us  proselytes?" 

But  in  spite  of  denimciation  the  Anglican  clergy  did  not  let  the 
matter  of  a  bishop  drop,  and  as  the  day  of  battle  for  political 
liberty  came,  "the  great  Evangelical  Churches  throughout  the 
continent  believed  that  something  was  at  stake  which  they  valued 
more  highly  than  all  their  material  possessions  together."  They 
felt  that  if  they  "accepted  political  subjugation,  they  would  at  the 
same  time  deliver  their  consciences  into  bondage."  Such  was  the 
view  of  Dr.  John  Witherspoon,  the  President  of  Princeton  College, 
and  that  persuasion  was  almost  universally  entertained  by  Presby- 
terians, Baptist  and  Congregational  minist-ers.  At  the  first  call  to 
arms  they  flimg  themselves  into  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  zeal- 
ously, imcompromisingly,  and  with  most  visible  and  even  decisive 
consequences." 

They  seized  every  occasion  for  the  most  solemn  appeals  to 
Heaven,  mingling  in  sermons,  prayers  and  addresses  the  same  senti- 
ments and  principles  which  the  colonial  newspapers  were  presenting. 
They  urged  "  that  no  man  could  be  a  true  servant  of  the  nation 
whose  private  conduct  was  not  regulated  by  the  Divine  Law,"  and 
there  resulted  "  a  general  movement  for  the  reformation  of  man- 
ners, even  where  they  had  not  been  very  bad  before." 

A  beautiful  picture  is  drawn  of  the  private  life  of  the  American 
clergyman  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  of  his  visits  to  his  flock, 
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his  supreme  influence  over  them,  of  the  "  Sabbath-houses  and  noon- 
houses/'  where  the  members  from  a  distance  "  ate  their  cold  viands" 
and  talked,  the  war  ranking  among  them  as  a  "Simday  topic." 
"A  preacher  who  fell  short  of  what  was  expected  of  him  as  a  good 
citizen  soon  received  a  hint  that  his  people  were  displeased  and 
disappointed,  but  there  were  few  of  their  profession  who  needed 
spurring."  He  cites  one  instance  where,  "at  a  certain  point  in 
a  discourse,  the  Presbyterian  congregation  of  Scotch-Irishmen  rose 
to  their  feet,  and  declared  their  readiness  to  march  at  once  to  the 
aid  of  General  Washington,"  and  the  preacher  "replied  by  marching 
with  his  people  as  their  captain." 

The  ministers  who  "abode  in  their  parsonages,"  however,  were 
the  most  valuable  to  the  cause  of  Uberty,  he  says,  acting  as  inde- 
fatigable champions  of  the  popular  party,  and  by  their  great  local 
influence  keeping  the  halting  among  the  patriots  up  to  their  duty, 
seeing  that  "staunch  patriots  and  shrewd  men  of  affairs  were  re- 
turned to  Congress,"  and  "  that  war  taxes  were  generously  voted 
and  conscientiously  paid."  His  presence  in  each  community 
tended  to  restrain  those  who  contemplated  desertion  from  the  army, 
for  "even  if  his  sweetheart  forgave  him,  and  his  father  was  secretly 
glad  to  have  him  back  for  the  hay-harvest,  he  should  never  dare  to 
face  the  minister." 

He  presents  an  enthusiastic  eulogy  upon  Washington's  private 
religious  life.  "A  better  churchman — or,  at  all  events,  a  better 
man  who  ranked  himself  as  a  churchman — than  George  Washing- 
ton it  would  have  been  hard  indeed  to  discover."  "It  therefore 
was  the  more  noticeable  that  he  ceased  to  be  a  regular  communicant 
as  long  as  the  war  lasted."  He  cites  one  instance,  when  the  army 
was  at  Morristown,  of  his  taking  communion  under  circumstances 
which  "throw  some  light  upon  his  inward  convictions." 

The  Presbyterians  were  about  to  hold  communion.  Washington 
called  on  the  minister  and  asked  "whether  it  accorded  with  the 
canon  of  the  Church  to  admit  communicants  of  another  denomina- 
tion." "  Most  certainly,"  was  the  reply,  "  ours  is  not  the  Presby- 
terian table.  General,  but  the  Lord's  table."  "I  am  glad  of  it," 
said  Washington;  "that  is  as  it  ought  to  be."  And  he  accordingly 
on  the  next  Sunday  took  his  place  among  the  communicants.  He 
loved  his  own  Church  best,  but  his  attitude  toward  others  is  shown 
in  a  remark  to  Lafayette.  "I  am  disposed,"  he  said,  "to  indulge 
the  professors  of  Christianity  with  that  road  to  Heaven  which  to 
them  shall  seem  the  most  direct,  plainest,  easiest  and  least  liable  to 
exception." 

Princeton  University.  Robert  McNutt  McElroy. 


II. 

GREEK  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION. 

RECOGNIZING  the  religio-philosophical  developments  of 
ancient  India,  we  yet  find  the  b^innings  of  philosophy  of 
religion  first  most  truly  laid  in  Greece.  Here  the  separateness 
and  systematized  character  of  philosophical  reflection  are,  no 
doubt,  observable  as  never  before.  Religion  attained  to  new  self- 
consciousness  in  Greece,  so  that  philosophical  religion,  in  deeper, 
more  reflective  sense,  appears.  The  Greek  mind  has  greater 
mobility  and  constructive  energy  in  the  systematizing  of  thought 
than  was  possessed  by  the  Eastern  mind,  with  its  inactive,  quietistic 
tendencies.  The  external  cast  of  the  popular  religion  of  Greece 
roused  philosophical  thought  only  by  the  antagonism  it  provoked 
to  the  absurdities  contained  in  its  legends  of  the  gods.  For  here 
that  which  was  first  was  not — even  though  it  concerned  the  gods — 
that  which  was  heavenly,  but  very  much  the  reverse.  A  higher 
philosophic  influence  seems  to  have  been  exerted  on  early  Greek 
thought  by  the  Orphic  songs  or  legends,  with  their  Mendings  of 
the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  and  their  cosmogonic  character. 
Greek  search  for  a  single  principle,  whence  the  cosmic  order  had 
been  derived  or  evolved,  was  henceforth  natural  and  intelligible. 
Nature  to  the  Greek  more  than  half  revealed  the  soul  within. 
The  thought  of  an  absolute  principle  of  unity  first  took  clearly 
defined  form  in  Xenophanes,  who  represents  Eleatic  Monism, 
naming  his  One  Being  God,  and  viewing  Him  as  rational.  He  com- 
bats prevailing  Polytheism,  and  the  anthropomorphic  conceptions 
of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  The  sensuous  forms  and  imaginative  sym- 
bols of  Greek  mythology,  as  found  in  the  poets,  presented  a  natural- 
ism so  gross  and  crude  that  it  could  not  but  prove  an  easy  prey  to 
the  critical  shafts  of  developing  reflection.  In  the  polytheism  of 
Greek  religion  the  gods  were  not  only  humanized,  but  were  terribly 
human — capricious,  jealous,  lawless,  partial  and  immoral.  The 
religion  of  the  Greek  was  mainly  a  religion  of  this  world,  for  it  was 
here  he  sought,  for  the  most  part,  his  compensations.  And  the 
gods  must  have  been  very  troublesome  to  him,  for  so  jealous  were 
they  of  human  success  or  prosperity  that  they  must  needs  be 
avenging  themselves  on  human  u^pt^.    But  in  this  connection  the 
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great  trouble  is  that  things  were  left  by  Greek  thought  in  so  imper- 
sonal a  condition — that  the  sense  of  personality  was  so  ill-defined. 
Perhaps  the  best  feature  in  the  crude  anthropomorphism  of  Greek 
mythology  is  the  fact  that  their  gods  were  social  and  happy.  In 
fact,  the  entire  himianity  of  the  Greeks  seemed  to  be  reflected  in 
their  gods.  Free  from  dread  and  joyous  was  Greek  life ;  for  a  Homer 
the  divine  lay  in  the  human;  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  faith  in  Jus- 
tice survives.  As  pointing  toward  monotheistic  unity,  we  have, 
even  in  Homeric  times,  the  conception  of  Zeus  as  Father  of  gods 
and  men.  But  syncretism  was  already  well  on  its  way,  and 
Homeric  religion  is  that  of  the  cultured  few  rather  than  that  of 
the  people.  In  iEschylus  there  is  realized  no  conscious  antagonism 
to  the  popular  belief  in  the  order  of  the  gods  above.  Sophocles 
admits  a  mpre  humanly  operative  rational  element.  Euripides 
is  staggered  before  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  divine  justice  with 
human  deed  and  doom.  His  pessimistic  thought  world  opened 
out  on  the  whole  life  of  his  time,  and  he  stands  strongly  marked 
by  his  rejection  of  the  polytheistic  religion,  his  recognition  of  the 
possibility  and  necessity  of  a  scientific  conception  of  the  world,, 
and  his  adherence  to  a  moral  ideal.  The  strife  between  fiuOog  and 
x«r"^  assumes  in  Euripides  its  sharpest  form.  But  Euripides  not 
only  helped  destroy  the  fair  world  of  mythology,  but  was  also,  in 
some  real  sense,  pathfinder  for  man's  free  personality  over  against 
the  weight  of  authority.  Beyond  all  naive  conditions  Euripides 
calls  to  the  life  of  reflection,  to  whose  rational  ideal  of  life  he  remains 
true,  recognizing,  with  fine  cosmopolite  sense,  that  thus  the  race 
moves  out  of  darkness  into  light.  Taking  all  that  has  now  been 
advanced,  it  becomes  evident  how  inevitable  was  the  antagonism 
that  should  follow  philosophical  reflection  on  such  mythologic 
crudities  and  errors  as  have  been  adverted  to.  . 

Coming  back  to  Xenophanes,  we  may  remark  that  his  sole  Deity 
is  raised  above  multiplicity  and  change,  and  is  perfectly  self- 
sufficing.  The  abstract  monism  of  the  Eleatics  concerned  itself, 
metaphysically,  with  the  being  rather  than  the  origin  of  things. 
But  it  was  on  the  origin  of  things  that  the  Ionic  philosophers  fixed 
their  attention,  and  Heraclitus  voiced  their  origin,  flux,  change 
and  decay.  Hylozoistic  in  principle  as  his  theory  was,  Heraclitus 
emphasizes  the  ceaseless  flux  of  things — the  restless  activity  of 
nature — ^the  passing  of  things  or  their  imiversal  movement  {ndvTa 
r^i).  A  subtle,  all-pervasive  motion  imderlies  this  change — the 
exhaustless  energy  of  the  Divine  Reason  itself.  But  the  goal  of 
Heraclitus  could  not  but  prove  a  skeptical  one,  since  the  only 
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criterion  of  being  lay  in  the  momentary  sensible  apprehension  of 
the  individual,  and  fixed  knowledge  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Heraclitus  was,  however,  really  complementary,  not  antagonistic, 
to  Xenophanes,  as  Plato  was  swift  to  see.  But  the  teleological 
reasonings  of  Socrates  helped  Plato  to  this  synthesis;  for  Socrates 
held  that  what  exists  for  a  useful  end  must  be  product  of  intelli- 
gence, in  which,  as  in  organic  structure,  parts  serve  the  whole. 
Anaxagoras,  no  doubt,  had  already  suggested  mind  as  mover  of 
matter,  holding  that  all  things  were  in  chaos  till  reason  came  to 
arrange  them,  but  the  idealistic  character  of  his  suggestion  was 
not  sustained  in  his  too  mechanical  mode  of  explication.  Thus 
the  preeminence  he  postulated  for  Mind  became  lost  in  the  physical 
working;  still  the  idealistic  or  immaterial  principle  had  been 
brought  into  view,  which  was  to  prove  ultimate  gain.  To  Socrates 
there  was  a  Divine  Wisdom  or  Reason  that  fashioned  and  upheld 
the  imiversal  or  cosmic  order,  and  by  him  and  his  followers  the 
rational  element  in  Greek  mythology  was  apprehended.  The 
rational  system  of  truth  at  which  Socrates  aimed  was  sought  to 
be  educed  in  psychological  manner,  the  principle  of  this  system 
being  to  him  generically  active  within  the  human  consciousness. 

Plato  passed  beyond  this  psychological  state  into  the  ontologic, 
the  idea  becoming  to  him  an  ontological  archetype.  The  defect 
here  was  that  Platonism  tended  to  make  these  archetypes  external 
and  independent  entities,  lying  apart  from  the  creative  mind. 
Plato,  noblest  of  pioneers  in  the  sphere  of  the  philosophy  of  religion, 
vindicates  the  character  of  the  gods  as  absolutely  good,  and  main- 
tains the  Divine  nature  to  be  ultimate  source  of  all  goodness,  truth 
and  beauty.  In  his  later  works  the  leading  religious  thought  is 
just  that  of  the  Divine  Mind,  of  which  the  human  mind  is  taken 
to  be,  in  some  sort,  a  reflection.  The  Divine  nature  he  takes  to 
transcend  the  sensible,  and  in  his  philosophy  of  religion  he  postu- 
lates such  a  transcendence  for  Deity  as  makes  a  certain  spiritual 
monotheism.  His  was  the  pregnant  conception  that  in  the  good- 
ness of  God  was  to  be  found  the  reason  for  the  creation  of  the  world. 
But  he  failed  to  carry  out  this  conception  as  due  to  self-manifesting 
Deity,  not  Deity  manifested  as  something  without,  and  so  he 
missed  bridging  over  the  chasm  between  the  real  and  the  phenome- 
nal. The  dignity  of  the  soul,  the  idea  of  the  good,  the  conception 
of  the  ideal  society,  also  received  treatment  of  abiding  worth  at 
Plato's  hands,  for  the  sweep  of  his  vision  claimed  for  itself  all  time 
and  all  existence. 

In  the  same  line  of  conception  as  to  Deity,  Aristotle,  with  certain 
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features  of  his  own,  follows;  God  being  to  him  self-sufficient,  con- 
templative and  alone.  His  positing  a  Deity  who  lives  a  life  of 
such  pure  contemplation  is  no  more  free  from  criticism  than  Plato's 
position,  which  he  criticised.  Such  pure  thought  does  not  get 
beyond  itself  to  determine  anything  else.  God  is  to  Aristotle  an 
eternal  activity  complete  in  itself,  and  contemplation  is  to  him 
"the  best  and  happiest  of  activities."  The  obvious  trouble  in 
God's  whole  activity,  being  thus  contemplation,  is  to  understand 
how  He  has  to  do  with  this  changing  and  finite  world.  Aristotle 
conceives  the  world  as  really  dependent  upon  God,  and  in  need  of 
Him,  who  is  to  Aristotle  its  Prime  Mover,  the  original  cause  of  all 
existence.  But  this  Prime  Mover  turns  out  on  examination  to  be 
so  rather  in  respect  of  logical  priority  than  as  first  in  time — ^in 
His  unbeginning  beginning.  Aristotle  endeavors,  not  very  satis- 
factorily, to  combine  immanent  and  transcendent  views  in  his 
conception  of  Deity,  as  a  reaction  from  the  transcendent  univer- 
salism  of  Plato.  But  it  was  a  great  achievement  that  Aristotle 
not  only  made  pure  self-activity — actus  purus — ^the  primal  ground, 
but  also  took  things  to  be  a  dual  synthesis  of  self-activity  and 
potence.  Following  Anaxagoras,  Aristotle  transformed  his  purus 
actus  into  reason  or  abstract  intelligence,  which  could  not  offer 
any  satisfactory  basis  of  mediation  between  the  world  and  its  Ulti- 
mate Groimd.  What  Aristotle  had  to  say  as  to  the  union  of  the 
individual  and  the  imiversal,  and  as  to  the  function  of  the  living 
soul  in  educing  philosophy  and  science  from  experience  within  a 
social  order,  is  of  enduring  interest. 

Now,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  point  to  which  we  have 
been  brought  by  the  thought  of  Aristotle  is  one  which  leaves 
a  breach,  to  the  healing  of  which  the  efforts  of  later  Greek  specu- 
lation were  directed.  Hence  we  have  Philo's  hierarchy  of  beings 
bridging  the  dualism  between  God  and  matter,  and  those  ema- 
national  attempts  to  mediate  between  the  One  and  the  many 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  Neo-Platonism  of  Plotinus  and 
Proclus.  Before  these  endeavors  we  have,  of  course,  the  attempts 
of  Stoicism  to  find  unity  in  self-conscious  thought  itself,  which 
took  itself  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  or  oneness  with  God  as  the 
principle  of  the  universe,  and  troubled  itself  nothing  about 
the  world  of  matter  or  particular  objects  and  events.  Hardly 
are  we  called  to  follow  out  here  these  later  systems  of  Greek  thought, 
wherein  speculative  thought  became  subordinated  to  practical 
ethics,  and  the  rendering  of  the  individual  sufficient  unto  himself 
became  accounted  a  thing  of  fundamental  value,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
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that  such  strength  was  too  isolated  for  general  result.  We  are 
only  concerned  now  with  the  religious  ideal  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
most  characteristically  Greek  forms  and  periods.  That  religious 
ideal  we  have  seen  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  highest  type  of  poly- 
theistic thought — the  result  of  development  that  tended  to  an 
always  greater  unity.  Never  was  the  persistent  Greek  belief  in 
Fate,  Bs  that  to  which  gods,  no  less  than  men,  are  subject,  without 
some  imderlying  feeling  of  protest.  And,  indeed,  Fate  itself  be- 
came less  conceived  as  hard  external  necessity  and  assumed  more 
the  character  of  rational  law.  The  Furies  turned  at  last  to 
graciousness. 

It  is  a  pleasing  religious  development — ^in  some  ways  inspiring 
even — ^we  have  before  us,  from  the  beginnings  of  incisive 
criticism  of  the  popular  religious  thought  by  Xenophanes  up  to 
the  new  philosophy  of  religion  propounded  by  Plato,  with  the 
humanity,  beauty,  pmity,  truth  and  freedom  by  which  that 
religion  was  marked.  Highest  to  Plato  was  the  idea  of  the  Good — 
this  all-ruling  idea  was  to  him  absolute  reality.  Plato's  conception 
of  life  is,  no  doubt,  shot  through  with  religion,  for  his  is  an  entirely 
religious  one,  but  his  conception  is  yet  a  characteristically  Greek  one. 
It  imports  a  high  sense  of  man's  connection  with  the  All — ^an  exalted 
union  of  the  human  with  the  Divine.  But  it  obviously  is  not  a 
religion  of  restoration,  of  renewal,  of  consolatory  power;  lacking, 
as  it  does,  real  personal  relation.  It  falls  far  short  of  being  revela- 
tional  in  any  historic  sense.  Plato  is  not  a  physician  to  the  sick: 
his  philosophy  is  that  of  the  whole,  sound  man.  But  between 
God  and  man  there  is  no  real  commimion.  On  a  metaphysical 
view,  religion  is  to  him  speculation  and  nothing  else — in  God  is 
pure  and  immutable  essence  foimd.  On  a  moral  view,  (Jod  is  to 
him  the  ideal  of  moral  perfection — the  good  and  righteous  Spirit. 
Plato's  moral  kingdom  is  concerned  with  justice  rather  than  love, 
but  the  justice  is  tempered  with  mildness  and  mercy.  Matter  is  to 
him  that  which  resists  the  action  of  God,  and  causes  evil  to  be 
present  in  the  world.  Such  a  view  of  matter  as  non-pliant  and 
impenetrable  before  the  Divine  Mind  we  can,  of  course,  by  no 
means  accept.  Plotinus  was  able  later  to  affirm  the  imreality  of 
matter,  in  spite  of  the  part  it  plays  among  real  things. 

Aristotle,  like  Plato,  thought  our  understanding  of  life  must 
depend  on  our  insight  into  the  great  world  of  reality,  for  the  con- 
tent of  human  existence  is  gained  through  its  connection  with  the 
All.  Like  Plato,  he  highly  esteems  form,  and  indeed  he  makes  of 
the  relation  of  form  and  matter  something  which  rules  all  reality 
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and  constitutes  the  core  of  all  life.  But  whereas  Plato  rent  the 
world  in  twain  by  his  severance  of  essence  and  reality,  this  severance 
was  to  Aristotle  an  intolerable  schism,  and  he  sought  to  steer  his 
philosophic  course  toward  apprehension  of  the  unity  of  reality. 
Reality  is  for  him  the  essence  found  in  the  actual  phenomena. 
Aristotle  does  not,  like  Plato,  set  out  from  the  idea  and  work  to 
the  data  of  experience.  Starting  from  the  data  of  experience, 
Aristotle  rises  from  the  actual  or  empirical  to  the  ultimate  or  univer- 
sal. The  synthetic  and  progressive  procedure  of  Plato  is  in  Aris- 
totle replaced  by  analytic  and  regressive  tendencies.  Plato  excels 
by  the  richness  of  his  ideas  and  the  spiritualistic  character  of  his 
thought.  Aristotle  excels  in  his  combined  hold  on  the  rational 
form-elements  and  the  empirical  data  that  fill  these  out.  For 
Aristotle,  with  his  monistic  tendency,  there  is  a  Divine  Oversoul, 
which  is  the  source  of  the  world  as  a  realm  of  reason,  and  which 
is  the  originating  cause  of  the  eternal  world  movement.  Thus  the 
world  does  not  wear  to  thought  so  contrastive  and  opposed  a  look 
as  on  the  Platonic  view.  But  it  is,  for  all  that,  a  very  weak  position 
Aristotle  takes  in  assigning  to  God  only  the  place  of  Prime  Mover 
of  the  world,  sustaining  to  it  relations  only  in  virtue  of  the  motion 
He  commimicates.  We  miss  those  Ideas  in  the  divine  mind  which 
are  archetypes  of  created  things;  we  are  certainly  not  brought  near 
to  God,  since  God  is  here  separated  from  the  world,  to  which  Ho 
communicates  movement.  Nevertheless,  his  cosmology  miist  be 
allowed  to  have  more  consistency  than  that  of  Plato. 

In  Philo,  the  Logos  mediates  between  transcendent  Deity  and 
man.  But  the  Logos  conception  is  in  Philo  a  vacillating  and  im- 
perfect one,  not  reaching  up  to  real  personal  result.  The  profound 
expression  given  to  the  Platonic  philosophy  by  Plotinus  meant, 
of  course,  a  great  gain  in  elevation.  This  is  saying  much,  if  we 
remember  how  great  had  been  the  elevation  of  Plato's  teaching — 
how  (in  the  Republic)  he  had  taught  the  idea  of  the  good  to  be 
regarded  as  cause  of  all  science  and  truth,  and  had  insisted  on  the 
good  as  far  exceeding  essence  in  dignity  and  power.  But  the  tran- 
scendence of  his  Deity,  the  inapprehensibleness  of  His  nature, 
kept  his  omnipresence  from  being  so  felt  that  men  could  partake 
in  the  wealth  of  spiritual  life.  This  despite  the  stimulating  and 
elevating  effect  of  his  conception  of  the  One,  the  Ineffable.  No 
doubt  his  affirmation  of  mystical  ecstasy  meant  a  certain  unity 
of  man  with  God,  as  involved  in  emotional  response.  But  the 
lack  renuuned  in  respect  of  the  process  being  one  amenable  to  the 
scrutinizing  view  of  reason.    Reason  was  a  too  transitional  term 
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in  the  process  of  return  to  God  by  ecstatic  elevation,  and  the  mysti- 
cism involved  was  a  turning  of  the  back  upon  experience.  The 
thought  of  Plotinus  has  the  merit,  of  course,  of  ridding  us  of  anthro- 
pomorphism, but  the  price  paid  is  a  dear  one — the  dethronement 
of  reason:  dear,  because  a  God  unknowable  can  be  of  no  service 
or  interest  either  to  faith  or  to  philosophy.  If  philosophy  could  be 
content  thus,  it  would  have  learnt  and  gained  nothing. 

Thus  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  mark  the  character  of  that 
development  which  constitutes  the  Greek  philosophy  of  religion. 
We  have  seen  the  character  of  their  early  gods,  their  humanized  or 
anthropomorphic  deities,  whose  worship  was  yet  the  precursor  of 
the  worship  of  spiritual  principle.  We  have  noted  the  growth  of* 
subjective  reflection  from  the  philosophy  of  Anaxagoras  onward. 
Very  noticeable  in  Socrates  is  this  emphasis  on  moral  reason.  In 
Plato  the  preeminence  of  ideas  or  reason  we  have  observed  to  be 
conspicuous.  Aristotle's  stress  on  pure  reason,  after  own  particu- 
lar fashion,  we  have  also  pointed  out.  We  have  taken  account,  also, 
of  the  developing  idea  of  unity  as  early  conceived  under  the  notion 
of  Fate.  Besides  which,  monotheistic  tendency  was  seen  in  the 
more  or  less  conscious  gropings  after  more  spiritual  principle.  Nor 
have  we  failed  to  make  some  passing  recognition  of  their  religion  as 
that  of  beauty — the  Divine  being  to  them  the  eternally  beautiful. 
We  have  seen  the  purification  of  Greek  mythology  by  their  poets 
and  philosophers.  Add  to  all  these  things  that  we  have  reckoned 
with  the  meditation  and  systematization  which  they  gave  to  eternal 
truths,  principles  and  ideas  through  their  great  philosophic  thinkers, 
and  it  will  be  evident  how  extraordinarily  great  was  the  contribu- 
tion of  Greek  philosophy  of  religion  to  the  world's  religious  develop- 
ment. The  greatness  of  that  contribution  has  been  enhanced  by 
the  persistent  influence  exerted  by  Greek  systems  and  ideas  on  all 
subsequent  generations.  But  this  is  said  without  sharing  the  defec- 
tive and  one-sided  views  of  those — ^among  whom  are  distinguished 
philosophical  names — ^who  treat  early  Christian  Theology  as  only 
a  weak  reflex  of  Greek  Philosophy,  and  quite  fail  to  realize  the 
nobly  creative  and  independent  power  of  early  spiritual  thinkers 
like  Aristides,  Justin,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  Clement,  and 
Origen.  When  we  are  called  to  deal  with  the  relations  of  Greek 
Philosophy  to  early  Christian  Theology,  Suum  Cuique  must  be  our 
motto,  if  we  have  insight  enough  to  perceive  how  real  and  great 
were  the  power  and  portion  of  that  Theology  in  itself,  as  they 
are  revealed  in  its  historical  development. 

Kilmarnock,  Scotland.  James  Lindsay. 


III. 

THE  MULTITUDE  OF  DENOMINATIONS. 

IT  is  a  familiar  story — that  of  the  light-hearted  Frenchman  who, 
visiting  England,  and  making  observations  among  the  people, 
exclaimed  in  amazement  and  with  a  sense  of  protest  and  scorn: 
"  A  country  with  fifty  religions  and  only  one  kind  of  sauce!''  What 
he  might  find  in  this  coimtry,  in  respect  to  the  former  item  at  least, 
might  evoke  a  still  louder  note  of  astonishment. 

The  U.  S.  census  for  1890  reported  143  different  religious  bodies 
as  the  portion  of  our  land.  No  statistics  in  this  line  were  included  in 
the  census  for  1900.  But  Dr.  H.  K.  Carrol's  investigations  furnish 
data  with  equal  accuracy  and  with  this  advantage,  that  his  statis- 
tics are  brought  down  to  the  year  1903.  For  that  period  we  find 
the  religious  bodies  of  the  land  reported  as  157,  an  increase  of  four- 
teen. These  latter  years  have  developed  certain  erratic  organiza- 
tions which  by  courtesy  must  be  classed  as  Churches;  and  it  is 
probable,  too,  that,  as  so  often  in  the  past,  certain  fragments  have 
been  separating  from  the  parent  bodies  and  takmg  a  form  unto  them- 
selves, thus  adding  to  the  numerical  array.  This  number,  in  its 
largeness  perhaps,  surprises  many  a  native  citizen  as  much  as  it 
would  our  airy  Frenchman,  altogether  apart  from  the  question  of 
varieties  in  sauce.  The  very  names  of  some  of  these  religious  bodies 
will  probably  be  a  revelation  to  many — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Schwenkfeldians,  the  River  Brethren,  the  Six-Principle  Baptists, 
the  Old  Two-seed-in-the-spirit  Predestinarian,  the  United  Zion's 
Children,  the  Social  Brethren,  the  Zion  Union  Apostolic,  the  Christ- 
adelphians,  the  Life  and  Advent  Union,  the  Hoffmanians,  etc. 

This  great  number  of  religious  denominations  doubtless  gives 
occasion  for  some  to  mourn,  and  for  others  to  jeer,  over  the  divi- 
sions of  Christendom  and  its  "  warring  sects."  A  careful  examina- 
tion, however,  of  this  religious  exhibit  will  show  a  great  deal  that 
relieves  the  discomforting  reflections  suggested,  and  that  mitigates 
the  situation  not  a  little.  Included  in  the  formidable  total,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  every  organizatioii  which  can  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  official  recognition  be  classed  as  a  religious  body  (and  some 
of  those  which  cannot,  in  any  distinctive  sense,  be  denominated 
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Christian),  such  as  Spiritualists,  Theosophical  Societies,  Christian 
Scientists,  Communistic  Societies,  Societies  of  Ethical  Culture, 
the  Schweinf urth  Community,  Jews,  Chinese  Temples,  and  yet  other 
bodies  which  we  do  not  feel  called  on  to  reckon  with  when  consider- 
ing the  divisions  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  situation  is  further  relieved  by  the  fact  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  157  bodies  reported  as  separate  denominations  are  sub- 
divisions within  the  same  Chm-ch  families,  thus  reducing  the  total 
to  about  forty-eight  generic  types,  including  the  exceptional  classes 
mentioned  above.  For  instance,  the  Mennonites,  numbering  less, 
all  told,  than  60,000  members  in  this  country,  are  so  divided  that 
they  alone  make  twelve  out  of  the  157.  The  Lutheran  family 
shows  four  general  bodies  and  fourteen  independent  SjTiods.  The 
Methodist  group  shows  seventeen  varieties,  each  of  which  has  to 
be  counted  in  the  nmnerical  footing.  The  Presbyterian  family  is 
represented  by  twelve  bodies,  though  for  the  most  part  they  either 
bear  the  same  general  name  or  profess  the  same  general  principle 
of  faith  and  polity.  The  Society  of  Friends  (or  Quakers),  while 
comparatively  very  small,  shows  four  varieties.  And  this  is  to  be 
noted  for  our  encom-agement — ^that  in  all  these  groups  or  families 
the  divisions  of  each  are  marked  by  more  of  likeness  than  of  differ- 
ence, and  in  any  general  survey  of  the  religious  field,  when  classify- 
ing as  families  or  general  types,  would  be  put  down  as  one.  On  the 
question,  then,  of  the  abounding  denominationalism,  the  situation 
is  greatly  relieved  by  the  fact  that  organized  Christianity  in  the 
United  States  is,  to  a  very  large  degree,  concentrated  in  a  few  groups 
or  genera,  and  that  in  the  work  they  do  and  in  the  front  they  bear 
to  the  world,  the  bodies  in  each  separate  group  are  more  or  less 
affiliated  with  each  other.  And  further,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  few  groups  comprise  the  great  mass  of  the  people  em- 
braced within  the  157  religious  organizations.  Of  the  entire 
Protestant  or  non-Catholic  forces  in  this  numerical  showing,  the 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian  and  Lutheran  families  alone  com- 
prise about  74  per  cent. 

Another  feature  which  relieves  the  situation.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  our  land  has  not  the  homogeneous  character  which 
belongs  to  the  older  countries  of  Europe.  Throughout  those  States 
and  Kingdoms  we  find  very  largely  that  in  respect  of  language, 
customs,  traditions,  heredity,  local  spirit,  etc.,  one  type  prevails 
generation  after  generation.  But  to  the  United  States  there  come 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  their  long-fixed  types  of 
thought  and  customs.    Many  of  these  are  disposed  to  remain  dis- 
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tinct  in  their  church  life,  and  to  continue  here  their  ancestral 
Church  forms  and  modes  and  names.  And  also,  in  connection  with 
this,  the  difference  in  language  often  accounts  for  additional  Church 
bodies.  For  instance,  among  the  dififerent  Lutheran  bodies  the 
census  shows  that  five  dififerent  languages  are  represented.  Then 
the  color  line  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  this  country — ^a  race 
featm-e  and  an  ecclesiastical  line  of  cleavage  not  common  in  other 
parts  of  Christendom.  This  circumstance  among  us  helps  to  swell 
the  aggregate  number  of  Church  organizations.  And  yet  another 
feature  peculiar  to  the  local  situation  is  the  vast  extent  of  our  terri- 
tory, with  sectional  divisions  in  character  and  influence.  This 
may  well  be  accounted  as  another  contributing  cause  in  the  large 
number  of  religious  organizations  in  the  United  States. 

But  yet  further,  as  modifying  the  situation.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  very  many  of  these  157  denominations  are  so  small,  in 
point  of  adherents  and  influence  on  public  life,  that  they  count  but 
little  as  factors  in  the  divisions  of  American  Christianity.  Many 
of  them  are  constantly  diminishing  and  approaching  the  vanishing 
point.  We  find  in  fifty-two  of  them  (about  one-third  the  entire 
number  reported)  that  the  average  of  each  membership  is  but  a 
trifle  over  one  thousand.  This  large  proportion,  then,  of  the  por- 
tentous denominational  array  need  not  be  considered  as  seriously 
adding  to  the  breach  of  Church  unity. 

There  are  still  other  considerations  which  help  to  explain  and 
account  for  this  multiplicity  of  Church  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  and  which  should,  in  no  small  degree,  relieve  the  fact  under 
the  criticism  and  harsh  judgment  which  it  often  receives,  and  should 
modify  the  impleasant  impression  or  "shock"  which  at  first  the 
statistics  give.  For  instance,  as  an  illustration,  the  writer  may  be 
allowed  to  cite  the  ecclesiastical  situation  as  it  existed  in  a  certain 
commimity  in  the  West  where  he  once  served  as  pastor  for  a  period 
of  twelve  years.  The  case  may  figure  as  a  sample  of  conditions 
in  many  another  locality.  It  was  a  flourishing  town  of  about  5000 
inhabitants.  And  we  had  within  its  limits  no  less  than  seventeen 
different  religious  bodies  and  organizations!  One  can  almost  hear 
the  outburst  of  indignation  and  rebuke  on  the  part  of  those  who 
regard  denominationalism  as  sinful,  but  who  at  the  same  time 
may  be  unfamiliar  with  the  local  features  as  they  exist  in  many 
Western  communities.  Attention  is  asked  to  the  recital  of  certain 
circimistances  in  the  instance  adduced  which  tend  to  explain,  and 
very  sensibly  to  mitigate,  what  might  seem  an  astoimding  situation. 

1.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  while  these  churches  were  all 
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within  the  corporate  limits  of  a  town  of  5000  people,  they  served 
also  for  an  outlying  country  population,  for  several  miles  around, 
of  perhaps  1200  more.  A  very  large  proportion  of  these  farming 
familiv^s  were  regular  church-going  people,  and  a  pleasant  sight  it 
was  every  Sabbath  to  see  cavalcades  of  carriages  and  other  vehicles 
(h*iving  in  for  church  from  every  quarter — "the  tribes  going  up, 
the  tribes  of  the  Lord,  unto  the  testimony  of  Israel." 

2.  Within  the  town  limits  there  was  the  matter  of  locality  to 
be  considered.  It  was  "  long  drawn  out."  There  was  a  north  end 
and  a  south  end.  Such  was  the  distance  between  that  to  some 
extent  a  duplication  in  public  interests  was  required.  In  the  less 
populous  end  there  were  two  of  the  churches,  which  were  occasioned 
in  part  at  least  by  the  long  distance  which  separated  from  the  main 
part  of  the  conmiunity  life. 

3.  There  was  the  matter  of  language.  Three  different  tongues 
were  represented  in  these  seventeen  churches — German,  Swedish 
and  English.  Language  is  not  an  artificial  barrier,  and  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  sectarianism  in  a  Swede  or  a  German  thinking  that, 
if  possible,  he  must  have  a  church  in  his  own  tongue.  There  were 
two  small  German  churches  not  very  far  apart  in  point  of  locality. 
Possibly  they  might  have  amalgamated.  Yet  there  were  differ- 
ence 5  between  them  which  the  rest  of  us  could  not  clearly  divine, 
but  which  the  people  themselves  regarded  as  justifying  the  separate- 
ness.  There  were  three  Swedish  denominations,  and  in  such  prox- 
imity that  they  almost  formed  a  cluster  of  sanctuaries.  Being  of 
one  tongue  and  nationality,  why  were  they  three  instead  of  one? 
But  here  are  the  facts.  One  was  a  Swedish  Baptist  Church,  with 
its  bed-rock  principle  of  immersion,  and  there  you  must  stop. 
Another  was  the  old-country  Swedish  High  Lutheran,  with  heredi- 
tary attachment  to  form  and  ritual  and  the  early  associations  of 
Established  Church  in  the  Fatherland  across  the  sea  from  which 
they  had  come.  The  third  was  quite  antipodal  to  the  latter  in  its 
organization  and  spirit — ^more  on  the  pietistic  and  emotional  lines, 
and  a  development  of  the  Waldenstorm  movement  of  a  generation 
ago.  But  even  had  these  two  churches,  with  people  of  the  same 
nationality  and  customs,  been  more  nearly  aUke  in  religious  train- 
ing and  sympathies,  there  was  no  call  for  their  merging.  Each  was 
strong  and  well  supported  and  increasing  steadily,  with  commodious 
sanctuaries  filled  at  every  service,  and  the  people  of  each  joyous 
and  cheerful,  and  not  over-burdened  in  the  financial  maintenance 
of  their  work.  The  two  organizations  did  not  interfere  with  each 
other,  and  apart  they  made  two  centres  where  otherwise  there 
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would  have  been  but  one,  and  they  served  a  greater  number  of 
people  in  the  aggregate  and  were  each,  separately,  more  homo- 
geneous an(i  harmonious  and  more  active  in  church  life  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  they  attempted  to  become  organically  one. 

4.  We  had  a  colored  population,  and  who  had  the  right  to  object 
that  those  brethren  thought  it  best  to  have  a  church  of  their  own? 

5.  There  was  a  little  handful  of  Roman  Catholics.  They,  of 
course,  must  have  their  own  church  building  and  their  own  priest. 

6.  There  was  an  equally  small  handful  of  Episcopalians.  Why 
should  we  be  surprised  if  they,  who  assume  an  almost  exclusive 
title  to  the  word  Church,  should  not  have  felt  it  a  duty  to  surrender 
their  convictions  and  join  some  of  the  rest  of  us?  I  am  not  endors- 
ing their  reasons,  but  am  only  reminding  him  who  would  criticise 
the  fact  of  our  divisions  there  that  he  has  a  large  problem  on  his 
hands. 

7.  There  was  a  little  band  of  "Free  Methodists"  who  were 
happier  in  their  own  line  of  testimony  and  mode  of  worship  than 
if  they  had  merged  with  others.  They  were  poor,  but  as  one  of 
their  tenets  was  the  repudiation  of  a  "hireling  ministry"  their 
preacher  supported  himself,  and  pecuniarily  the  maintenance  of 
their  work  made  no  heavy  tax  on  anybody. 

8.  This  enumeration  must  include  also  a  little  knot  of  those  Chris- 
tians known  popularly  as  the  "Plymouth  Brethren."  Without  a 
church  building  and  without  a  minister  (which,  in  anything  like 
the  sense  of  an  office  imposed  by  ordination,  they  sternly  abjure) 
they  gathered  in  a  Simday  meeting  to  hear  the  word  and  to  "  break 
bread." 

9.  Outside  of  all  these  different  worshiping  bodies  we  had  among 
our  native  American  population  the  various  bodies  usually  found 
in  our  communities.  There  was  the  Christian  or  Disciple  Church 
(often  designated  The  Campbellite).  But  with  their  two-fold 
claim  that  theirs  is  "  the  Christian  Church,"  and  that  only  immersion 
is  baptism  (not  to  speak  of  certain  other  differentiating  character- 
istics), it  should  occasion  no  surprise  that  they  felt  constrained 
to  walk  alone. 

10.  Next  there  came  the  regular  Baptist  Church,  with  its  inalien- 
able and  insistent  principle  of  immersion — ^and  there  we  are  again 
"up  against"  a  fact  of  conscience  which  calls  for  separate  church 
organization,  and  which  we  have  no  right  to  gainsay. 

11.  We  had  a  strong,  evenly  growing  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
needed  in  the  community,  well  able  to  look  after  itself  financially, 
well  equipped  with  sanctuary  and  parsonage,  and  in  the  size  of  its 
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membership  and  in  all  its  work  abundantly  justifying  its  exist- 
ence. 

12.  There  were  remaining  a  C!ongregational  Church  and,  last 
but  not  least,  a  Presbyterian.  Perhaps  of  all  the  many  churches, 
these  two  were  the  only  ones  in  respect  to  which,  with  any  plausi- 
bility, a  union  might  have  been  urged.  But  why  should  they  have 
united?  Each  had  a  long  record  of  history  in  the  place.  The  con- 
sideration of  economy  in  the  matter  did  not  require  it.  Each  had  its 
own  large  grounds  and  building  free  of  all  debt.  The  two  had  long 
been  known  as  the  strongest  churches,  in  respect  to  the  financial 
ability  and  general  character  of  the  people.  To  have  joined  would 
have  meant  one  centre  less  of  religious  work,  one  equipment  less 
in  office-bearing  and  working  machinery,  one  less  Sabbath-school 
agency  with  its  ramifying  influences,  a  smaller  total  of  missionary 
contributions,  I  am  convinced,  than  was  secured  by  them  sepa- 
rately, a  constituency  in  the  "outside"  elements  of  population  less 
than  that  held  by  the  two,  and  thus,  in  the  aggregate,  fewer  people 
within  the  pale  and  scope  of  church  influence  than  were  embraced 
in  the  existing  situation. 

But  notwithstanding  this  presentment,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  work  of  church  organization  is  often  overdone.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  only  just  that  the  conditions  in  any  community 
which  explain  or,  if  you  will,  which  extenuate  such  fact  should  be 
taken  into  account.  Also,  it  should  be  remembered  that  while  it 
is  easy  to  deprecate  and  to  criticise  the  "  dividing  walls,"  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  propose  a  practical  solution  and  adjustment.  Often 
in  our  smaller  communities  have  I  heard  people  lament  the  fact  of 
denominational  lines,  and  "talk  up"  union  between  their  own  and 
some  neighboring  church.  But  when  it  came  to  the  mode  of 
"flowing  together,"  it  was  quite  like  that  solution  of  the  vexed 
question  which  the  London  Saturday  Review  once  attributed  to  a 
certain  High  Church  dignitary,  namely — he  would  have  all  the 
people  agree  with  his  views.*  This  unification  of  the  Church  is 
often  urged  as  an  immediate  duty,  and  as  if,  at  the  same  time,  the 
method  of  accomplishing  such  end  was  simple  and  easy.  And  in 
an  extreme  Utopianism,  we  hear  certain  ones  talking  of  the  funda- 
mental oneness  of  all  schemes  and  all  dreams  that  call  themselves 
religious,  and  in  their  broad  "cathoUcity,"  Paganism,  the  various 

♦Or  shall  we  refer  to  the  old  illustration — the  "self-opinionated"  man  who 
told  of  his  wife  and  himself  once  disagreeing  relative  to  the  material  of  which 
certain  household  articles  should  be  made,  she  wanting  linen,  while  he  held  out 
for  cotton.  But  "at  length,"  he  said,  "we  settled  the  matter  by  compromising — 
we  compromised  on  cotton!" 
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Oriental  cults,  Judaism  and  Christianity  are  lumped  together  as 
being  but  different  manifestations  of  the  divine  yearnings  of  man, 
and  which  at  bottom  are  all  alike.  We  are  reminded  of  the  remark 
of  Dean  Swift:  "Those  who  called  themselves  of  a  catholic  spirit 
only  because  they  were  of  a  muddy  understanding." 

A  distinction  may  well  be  made  between  sectarianism  and  denom- 
inationalism.  The  former  is  often  taken  as  an  opprobrious  term. 
The  latter  is  something  altogether  proper.  The  former  is  the  evil 
spirit  which  may,  or  may  not,  and  which  ought  not,  be  found  in  the 
latter — the  spirit  of  bigotry  and  carnal  strife  and  pettiness.  But 
this  spirit  need  never  be  a  feature  in  denominational  life,  while 
imfortunately  it  may,  and  often  does,  exist  as  much  between 
Churches  of  the  sanae  organization  and  nartie  as  between  those 
which  belong  to  different  branches  of  Zion.  One  may  often  find 
as  much  bitterness  and  jealousy  and  social  estrangement,  as  much 
of  "  Ephraim  envying  Judah,  and  Judah  vexing  Ephraim,"  between 
local  Churches  organically  united  under  the  same  Conference  or 
Association  or  Presbytery  and  General  Assembly,  as  between 
Churches  of  different  names  and  of  different  organic  life.  There 
is  union  indeed,  but  a  sad  breach  of  unity.  It  does  not  become  us 
who  belong  to  the  great  Protestant  Movement  to  hold  up  holy 
hands  against  schism,  and  to  declaim  on  the  sin  of  denominational- 
ism,  and  to  intimate  that  to  divide  into  folds  is  to  wound  and  mar 
the  body  of  Christ,  lest  we  be  found  reflecting  on  the  Reformers 
who  broke  off  from  the  Papacy,  and  reflecting  likewise  upon  many 
another  noble  movement  in  Church  history  since  that  period  in 
which  men  glory  just  because  it  was  a  "  breaking  off."  To  quote 
the  late  John  Stuart  Blackie:  "Some  people  are  always  sighing 
for  a  lost  ecclesiastical  union.  But  they  are  either  sentimental 
weaklings,  being  Protestants,  or  are  Romanists  and  sacerdotalists 
in  heart." 

There  is  a  preference  for  one's  own  Church — its  history,  its  atti- 
tude, its  methods — ^which  is  both  legitimate  and  honorable.  Spur- 
geon,  in  his  homespun  style,  once  remarked,  in  an  address  before 
the  British  Bible  Society,  "Every  one  loves  the  Church  to  which  he 
belongs,  or  else  let  him  clear  out  of  it!"  To  give  our  own  Church 
our  support,  our  best  energies,  to  be  identified  with  its  fortunes,  to 
feel  at  home  among  its  people — this  is  praiseworthy.  It  no  more 
follows  from  this  that  we  lightly  esteem  other  Churches,  or  withhold 
fellowship  and  confidence  from  them,  than  that  loving  our  own 
homes  we  hate  our  neighbors,  or  because  ardently  preferring  the 
free  institutions  of  America  we  have  to  deny  that  good  citizenship 
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can  be  promoted  in  the  countries  of  Europe.  Unity  of  spirit  can 
prevail  where  union  of  organization  is  not  practicable.  They  there- 
fore are  hasty  and  unthinking  who  decry  denominationalism. 
Such  witnessing  suggests  an  attitude  of  mutual  strife  and  hostile 
array  which  does  not  exist.  A  certain  kind  of  friction  and  unseemly 
rivalry  may  occasionally  be  seen,  but  this  may  be,  and  generally  is, 
on  other  lines  than  those  of  differing  doctrine  or  polity.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  difference  in  denominational  attitude  as  an  incident  in  poor 
human  nature,  and  which  may  show  itself  as  ofifensively  between 
different  local  congregations  of  the  same  Church  order  as  between 
those  which  bear  different  banners.  Were  the  experiment  made  of 
all  the  Churches  of  a  community  becoming  organically  one,  there 
would  still  be  illustrated  many  of  the  same  unfortimate  conditions 
which  are  now  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  organically 
one.  At  any  rate,  it  poorly  becomes  those  whose  pride  is  in  that 
sixteenth-century  movement  which  broke  the  spell  of  external 
union,  and  whose  primordial  principle  is  the  freedom  before  God 
of  the  individual  conscience,  to  bewail  the  fact  that  Churcltes  are 
not  merged  into  Church.  To  press  the  necessity  of  the  visible  one- 
ness is  the  very  essence  of  popery.  It  involves  a  conception  of 
ecclisiasticism,  and  of  the  externality  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
of  what  is  meant  by  oneness  in  Christ,  and  of  the  nature  of  Church 
ordinances,  and  of  the  nature  and  validity  of  ministerial  function 
which  is  utterly  foreign  to  that  on  which  our  Christendom  has  been 
built. 

For  a  Christian  to  hold  with  strong  conviction  to  the  testimony 
of  his  own  Church,  to  labor  for  the  kingdom  of  God  through  the 
avenues  which  that  Church  opens,  to  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  its 
people  and  the  worship  within  its  walls,  to  seek  according  to  his 
membership  vows  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his  Church — this  is 
a  very  becoming  spirit.  And  when  all  Christian  disciples  in  their 
respective  Church  homes  shall  be  actuated  by  this  spirit,  each 
working  on  the  wall  over  against  his  own  door,  then  will  the  whole 
city  of  God  on  earth  show  its  strength  and  its  beauty.  This  is  by 
no  means  to  ignore,  much  less  to  disfellowship,  those  who  are  not 
of  the  same  household  of  faith.  It  is  only  saying:  Here  God's 
providence  and  Spirit  have  led  me,  and  here  I  find  my  affiliations. 
In  this  particular  part  of  the  one  common  field  I  seek  to  do  my 
humble  part.  This  is  entirely  consistent  with  a  broad,  catholic 
spirit  which  sympathizes  and  cooperates  with  the  different  forms 
of  imited  and  undenominational  activity  in  the  work  of  the  king- 
dom.   And  it  will  generally  hold  true  that  they  who  do  the'most  in 
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intelligent  zeal  and  in  money  offerings  for  the  work  of  their  own 
Church,  are  among  the  readiest  and  largest  supporters  of  that 
other  class  of  religious  agencies.  And  conversely,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  who  bear  no  active  sympathy  with  any  particular 
Church,  but  who  have  been  jocosely  described  as  "honorary 
members  of  all  denominations,"  serve  the  least. 

That  Christendom  is  to  be  embodied  in  one  great  external  organ- 
ism (assuming  the  Protestant  conception  of  religious  truth  is  to 
endure)  is  an  idle  dream.  More  practical,  and  far  more  important, 
is  the  cultivation  of  spiritual  imity,  and  the  realization  more  and 
more  that  in  the  bonds  of  Jesus  Christ  all  who  love  Him  are  already 
one.  It  is  the  remark  of  an  old  English  Puritan  that  "  variety  of 
opinions  and  the  unity  of  those  who  hold  them  may  stand  together." 
If  the  union  of  Church  organizations  is  not  always  practicable, 
spiritual  unity  is.  For  it,  for  a  fellowship  in  the  Spirit,  for  frater- 
nity and  confidence  and  good-will  and  cooperation  in  testimony  and 
in  service,  we  should  be  ready  to  go  great  lengths.  See  Christ  in 
our  brethren  of  other  folds,  love  them  as  brethren,  respect  their 
Church  administration  and  their  discipline,  respect  their  views 
which  may  differ  from  our  own  on  subjects  not  essential  to  salva- 
tion, pray  to  be  kept  from  the  spirit  of  envy  and  strife,  pray  for 
their  prosperity  and  rejoice  in  their  prosperity,  and  in  all  ways  look 
upon  them  not  as  aliens,  but  as  members  of  the  same  common- 
wealth, only  dwelling  under  another  roof  and  in  a  different  family 
circle. 

We  shall  thus  learn  to  esteem  ourselves  as  but  a  part  of  that  great 
multitude  who  "  in  every  place  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  both  theirs  and  ours,"  and  as  with  them  fellow-citizens 
of  the  same  commonw^ealth.  We  shall  be  concerned  for  the  whole 
following  of  God,  and  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  no  one  "  can 
count  the  dust  of  Jacob,  and  the  number  of  the  fourth  part  of 
Israel."  We  shall  "  be  comforted  together  with  them  by  the  mutual 
faith  both  of  them  and  us."  We  will  include  them  all  when,  for 
our  brethren  and  companions'  sakes,  we  say  of  Zion,  "  Peace  be 
within  thy  walls  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces";  and  with 
sympathy  and  burden  of  heart  will  pray  the  prayer  of  Moses  at  the 
resting  of  the  Ark  in  the  wilderness  marchings,  "  Return,  O  Lord, 
unto  the  many  thousands  of  Israel." 

Si,  Louis,  Mo,  Meade  C.  Williams. 


IV. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  CAMPAIGN  OF  MISSIONS 

IN  INDIA. 

THE  educational  privileges  which  modern  missions  have  provided 
in  foreign  fields  now  occupy  no  inconspicuous  place  in  the 
intellectual  assets  of  the  world.  A  notable  influence  upon  the 
general  progress  of  the  race  may  already  be  credited  to  this  phase  of 
mission  effort — an  influence  which  is  no  doubt  destined  to  increase 
in  volume  and  power.  It  is  an  interesting  feature  of  our  modern 
missionary  program  that  education  has  been  prized  and  fostered 
as  an  effective  instrument  in  accompUshing  the  full,  roimded  pur- 
pose of  the  Gospel  to  mankind.  Missionaries  have  had  to  face  igno- 
rance in  its  darkest  and  most  desolating  forms,  but  they  have 
accepted  with  courage  and  patience  the  serious  task  of  intellectual 
training  which  this  situation  imposed.  In  fact,  the  pioneers  of 
the  educational  revival  of  nations  outside  of  Christendom  have  been 
missionary  teachers,  who  have  always  striven  to  have  this  mental 
awakening  identified  with  Christian  enlightenment,  and  thus  be  in 
cooperation  with  the  supreme  aim  of  Gospel  evangelism.  In  this 
they  have  succeeded  to  an  extent  which  is  not  surpassed  in  the 
educational  provisions  of  the  most  favored  commimities  of  Christen- 
dom. While  intellectual  culture  no  doubt  brings  its  peculiar 
temptations,  this  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  ignored  in  the 
program  of  missions.  The  Gospel  itself  often  involves  startling 
and  fierce  trials  to  the  soul;  yet  we  are  bound  to  propagate  it  as 
the  only  assured  way  of  spiritual  victory.  The  experience  of 
missions,  moreover,  has  brought  abundant  evidence  to  demonstrate 
the  benefits  of  education  and  its  power  as  a  cooperating  agency 
in  preparing  a  people  for  the  acceptance  and  enjoyment  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  country  which  of  all  others,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Japan,  is  distinguished  for  educational  progress,  both  imder  gov- 
ernmental and  missionary  auspices,  is  India,  and  the  influence  of 
missions  in  fostering  this  advance  is  indisputable.  Indigenous  edu- 
cation under  native  patronage,  and  in  harmony  with  Hindu, 
Buddhist  and  iloslem  ideals,  has  been  in  operation  in  India  for 
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centimes,  but  it  was  much  limited  in  extent  and  scope,  being  chiefly 
in  the  interest  of  the  Brahman  caste,  and  thus  fruitless  in  practical 
incentive  to  the  masses.  The  East  India  Company,  through  War- 
ren Hastings,  established  a  government  college  known  as  the 
Calcutta  Medrassa,  in  1782;  the  Sanscrit  College  at  Benares  was 
opened  in  1791;  the  Hindu  College  in  1817;  and  the  College  at 
Poona  (now  known  as  the  Deccan  College)  was  founded  in  1821. 
There  followed  the  Agra  College,  in  1823;  the  Calcutta  Sanscrit 
College,  in  1824;  the  Delhi  College,  in  1825;  and  the  Elphinstone 
College  at  Bombay,  in  1827.  These  institutions,  however,  were 
dominated  by  native  traditional  conceptions  of  education,  and  in 
purpose  and  spirit,  as  well  as  in  their  curricula,  were  wholly  Oriental, 
besides  being  exclusively  for  the  higher  classes  of  Hindus.  The 
British  Government,  as  early  as  1822,  began  a  series  of  official 
inquiries  into  the  state  of  education.  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  in  1822, 
ordered  an  investigation  in  the  Madras  Presidency;  while  Lord 
Elphinstone,  in  Bombay,  and  Lord  Bentinck,  in  Bengal,  in  1823  and 
1835  respectively,  were  also  instrumental  in  instituting  a  similar 
inquiry.  The  incentive  which  prompted  these  researches  was  the 
pitiful  ignorance  of  the  masses,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  as  to 
their  moral  and  intellectual  welfare.  The  higher  education  found 
to  exist  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Brahman  teachers,  and  confined 
to  pupils  of  the  same  caste;  village  schools- were  crude  in  method, 
and  gave  only  the  most  elementary  instruction,  and,  moreover, 
were  exclusively  for  boys.  The  curriculum  in  the  higher  schools 
was  narrow  and  intensely  scholastic,  formed  altogether  in  the 
Brahmanical  mold,  fostering  caste  exclusiveness,  and  failing  in 
practical  incentive  and  useful  stimulus.  These  preliminary 
researches,  however,  initiated  a  movement  which  has  developed  dur- 
ing the  century  into  the  present  elaborate  system  of  government 
education  in  India. 

The  earliest  efforts  at  foreign  education  began  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  Dutch  opened  numerous  schools  in  Ceylon. 
These  schools  were  imder  governmental  rather  than  strictly  mis- 
sionary auspices,  and  yet  the  movement  was  a  religious  one, 
prompted  largely  by  the  Dutch  clergy,  and  having  in  view  the  moral 
and  spiritual  good  of  the  native  community.  A  distinctively  mis- 
sionary effort  appears,  however,  with  the  establishment  of  the  Dan- 
ish-Halle Mission  at  Tranquebar,  in  1706.  Ziegenbalg,  Plulschau, 
Schultze,  Fabricius,  and  Schwartz  were  the  leading  spirits  during 
the  larger  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Their  educational  work 
cannot  be  considered  as  extensive,  but  it  became  an  important 
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part  of  their  program.  The  British  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge  cooperated  financially  with  the  Danish-Halle  mission- 
aries in  their  educational  efforts,  and  in  1728  the  Christian  Knowl- 
edge Society  assumed  the  support  of  the  Madras  Branch  of  the 
Tranquebar  Mission,  chiefly  imder  the  direction  of  Schultze,  who 
opened  schools  in  that  section  of  India.  The  Christian  Knowledge 
Society  eventually  transferred  the  practical  management  of  ite 
work  to  the  Propagation  of  the  Grospel  Society,  while  it  continued 
to  give  financial  aid  in  support  of  education.  The  London  and  the 
Wesleyan  Missions  began  educational  work  in  Madras  in  1805  and 
1819  respectively;  the  Wesleyans,  however,  had  previously  opened 
nimierous  schools  in  Ceylon.  The  Scotch  Mission  conmienced  its 
notable  educational  efforts  in  the  Madras  Presidency  in  1837,  with 
the  coming  of  the  Rev.  John  Anderson,  whose  name  occupies  an 
honorable  place  in  the  history  of  education  in  India.  In  1758,  John 
Daniel  Kiemander,  one  of  the  Danish  missionaries  supported  by 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  being  driven  out 
of  Cuddalore  by  the  warlike  aggressions  of  the  French,  proceeded 
to  Calcutta  and  began  mission  work  there,  establishing  a  school  with 
two  himdred  pupils,  and  inaugiu-ating  a  missionary  and  educational 
campaign  which  was  still  going  on  when  Carey  arrived  there  in  a 
Danish  vessel,  in  1793.  • 

The  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  opening 
years  of  the  nineteenth  found  Baptist  representatives  in  Carey 
and  his  associates,  and  also  Anglican  missionaries,  aided  by  the 
alliance  of  some  distinguished  Christian  officials,  notably  Charles 
Grant  and  several  British  chaplains,  with  representatives  also  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  all  engaged  in  securing  a  missionary 
foothold  in  Calcutta  and  its  vicinity.  Educational  efforts  were 
identified  with  each  of  these  agencies.  The  Baptists,  who  were 
known  as  the  Serampore  missionaries,  owing  to  their  enforced  resi- 
dence imder  Danish  rule  at  Serampore,  the  London  Society  agents, 
and  the  Church  of  England  missionaries  were  all  active  in  promot- 
ing school  work.  In  1816  the  Serampore  Mission  reported  10,000 
children  as  having  been  under  its  instruction  in  schools.  The  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  in  the  same  year  reported  thirty  schools  in 
operation,  under  the  supervision  of  their  missionary,  Mr.  May, 
with  2600  children  in  attendance,  while  the  Church  of  England  mis- 
sions were  also  active  in  promoting  elementary  education  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century.  The  earliest  college  in  India  under 
missionary  auspices  was  founded  in  Serampore  by  Carey,  in  1818> 
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followed,  in  1820,  by  the  Bishop's  College  at  Calcutta,  or  rather 
at  Howrah,  directly  opposite  Calcutta,  representing  an  elaborate 
scheme  of  higher  education  devised  by  Bishop  Middleton — ^the  first 
Anglican  Bishop  of  India — and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

We  find  these  three  representative  agencies — ^the  Baptists,  Angli- 
cans and  English  Independents — ^fully  committed  in  1820  to  educa- 
tion in  India  as  a  component  part  of  their  missionary  effort;  but 
as  yet  the  benefits  accrued  almost  exclusively  to  boys,  although 
in  some  instances  a  few  girls  had  been  received  in  certain  of  the 
boys'  schools  of  the  London  Mission.  The  formal  effort  in  behalf  of 
education  for  girls  was  ere  long  tx)  be  inaugurated.  Mrs.  Hannah 
Marshman,  of  Serampore,  as  early  as  1800,  was  the  first  woman 
actually  to  attempt  female  education  in  India.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  her  school  enterprise  at  first  was  chiefly  for  Eurasians, 
with  a  view  to  securing  financial  returns  for  the  support  of  the 
Serampore  Mission.  Subsequently,  in  1807,  she  began  to  include 
native  girls  within  the  scope  of  her  school-work.  Her  efforts, 
however,  through  the  initiative  of  some  young  ladies,  probably 
Eurasians,  who  had  been  imder  the  instruction  of  Mrs.  Lawson  and 
Mrs.  Pearce,  of  the  Baptist  Mission  in  Calcutta,  resulted,  in  April, 
1819,  in  the  formation  of  the  Calcutta  "Female  Juvenile  Society 
for  the  Education  of  Native  Females,"  which  set  itself  heroically 
to  overcome  the  prevailing  prejudice  of  the  natives  against  female 
education.  The  Society  could  report  only  eight  scholars  during 
the  first  year  of  its  existence,  and  not  more  than  thirty-two  during 
the  second  year;  but  at  the  end  of  another  three  years  the  schools 
had  increased  to  six,  and  the  scholars  to  one  himdred  and  sixty. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  (1819),  the  "Calcutta  School 
Society"  was  foimded,  with  a  view  to  \miting  under  combined 
European  and  native  control  a  movement  in  the  interest  of  educa- 
tion. The  Society  soon  enlisted  itself  especially  in  behalf  of  female 
education,  and  was  aided  therein  by  missionary  cooperation  and 
by  gifts  from  various  sources  in  England.  It  shortly  afterward 
applied  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  in  England, 
begging  that  a  competent  lady  be  sent  out  to  undertake  this  branch 
of  service.  This  appeal  resulted  in  the  sending  of  Miss  Cooke  to 
Calcutta  in  1821,  and  in  1822  that  lady  opened  a  school  for  girls  in 
the  city.  This  school  is  regarded  by  the  missionary  historians  of 
India  as  the  first  formal  effort  under  the  auspices  of  an  organized 
missionary  society  to  establish  schools  exclusively  for  girls  in  that 
coimtry.    Miss  Cooke  had  ten  schools  in  operation  in  a  few  months, 
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with  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  pupils.  In  1823  the  schools 
had  increased  to  twenty-two,  with  nearly  four  hundred  pupils. 
Owing  to  an  irreconcilable  prejudice  among  the  native  members 
of  the  mixed  Committee  of  Europeans  and  Hindus,  representing 
the  "Calcutta  School  Society/'  Miss  Cooke  found  it  expedient  to 
transfer  her  work  almost  immediately  to  the  charge  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  An  auxiliary  organization,  originated  by  Mrs. 
Marshman  herself,  called  the  "  Ladies'  Society  for  Native  Female 
Education  in  Calcutta  and  the  Vicinity,"  was  formed,  in  1824,  to 
cooperate  with  and  aid  in  supporting  the  entire  movement.  Thus 
the  work  of  female  education  in  India  gained  headway,  and  before 
long,  through  the  various  missionary  societies  at  home — especially 
the  "Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Female  Education  in  the  East" 
(1834),  the  Church  of  Scotland  Women's  Association  (1837),  and 
the  Indian  Female  Normal  School  and  Instruction  Society  (1852) 
— a  decided  impetus  was  given  to  the  movement,  which  has 
steadily  grown  to  the  present  status. 

The  progress  of  education  under  both  governmental  and  mission- 
ary auspices  advanced  along  two  distinct  lines  until  1835,  when  a 
memorable  change  took  place.  The  Government  had  confined  its 
attention  to  the  fostering  of  a  system  of  education  exclusively  in 
harmony  with  Oriental  ideals;  the  missionaries,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  availed  themselves  of  the  common  vernaculars,  and  had  given 
prominence  to  religious  instruction.  The  curriculum  adopted 
by  the  Government  was,  therefore,  restricted  to  the  Indian  classics, 
through  the  medium  of  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  since  the  pro- 
motion of  Oriental  learning  and  the  exploiting  of  classical  literature, 
as  embodied  especially  in  the  sacred  Sanscrit,  was  the  main  object 
in  view.  As  early  as  1793,  when  the  Royal  CJharter  of  the  East 
India  Company  was  to  be  renewed — ^a  necessity  recurring  everj' 
twenty  years — ^Wilberforce,  and  others  of  like  views  as  to  the  moral 
responsibility  of  England  for  the  well-being  of  the  natives  of  India, 
endeavored  to  introduce  into  the  renewed  charter  a  clause  which 
would  prove  serviceable  in  initiating  more  definite  efforts  to  further 
the  moral  and  intellectual  welfare  of  India.  The  attempt  failed, 
although  it  was  hopefully  and  strenuously  advocated. 

In  1813,  however,  when  another  term  for  the  renewal  of  the  char- 
ter came  round,  a  more  successful  effort  was  made,  and  provision 
was  secured  for  the  inauguration  of  an  educational  program, 
together  with  the  founding  of  a  religious  establishment  in  India. 
The  appropriation,  amounting  to  100,000  rupees  annually,  was 
used  in  rather  a  lukewarm  fashion  by  the  "Court  of  Directors"  in 
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supporting  the  existing  institutions  and  in  promoting  the  study 
of  the  Indian  classics,  until  finally,  in  1823,  a  "  Committee  of  Public 
Instruction*'  was  appointed,  charged  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
government  appropriation.  It  was  devoted  partly  to  education 
and  in  part  to  the  publication  of  Oriental  classics.  Matters  thus 
drifted,  as  it  were,  imtil  about  1833,  when,  on  the  further  renewal 
of  the  charter,  the  appropriation  was  increased  to  1,000,000  rupees, 
and  in  connection  with  the  proper  use  of  this  enlarged  grant  arose 
the  famous  controversy  which  resulted  in  the  memorable  educa- 
tional minute  of  Macaulay,  dated  February  2,  1835. 

Missionary  education  heretofore,  though  giving  due  attention 
to  secular  branches,  had  proceeded  along  religious  lines,  but  was 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  use  of  vernacular  languages  as 
media  of  instruction.    The  arrival,  in  1830,  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Duff,  sent  out  as  a  missionary  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
(Dr.  DuflF  became  a  Free  Churchman  in  1843),  and  his  subse- 
quent advocacy  of  the  use  of  the  English  language  and  the  intro- 
duction of  Western  learning  into  Indian  educational  work,  brought 
about  a  crisis  in  a  controversy  of  far-reaching  importance.    On 
the  one  hand,  it  was  advocated  that  the  proper  sphere  of  Indian 
education  was  the  Indian  classics  as  embodied  in  Oriental  sources — 
an  exploitation  of  Orientalism  was,  in  fact,  conceived  to  be  its 
proper  scope.    Dr.  DuflF,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  that  this  ignor- 
ing of  Western  knowledge  and  the  neglect  of  the  English  language, 
with  the  rich  sources  to  which  it  gave  access,  was  narrowing  and 
unfair  to  the  intellectual  needs  and  prospects  of  India.    Raja  Ram 
Mohan  Roy  had  abready  (in  1823)  advocated  the  use  of  the  English 
language,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Amherst,  the  Governor-General,  but 
Dr.  DuflF  took  the  practical  step  and  founded  an  institution  in  Cal- 
cutta in  harmony  with  his  ideals,  and  the  Duflf  College  proved  an 
immediate  success.    This  was,  in  fact,  the  significant  contribution 
of  Dr.  Duflf  to  the  educational  progress  of  India,  since  to  him  the 
country  is  indebted  for  having  established  a  Christian  College  with 
Western  learning  as  its  distinctive  basis.    He  made  an  advanced 
curriculum  to  be  an  accredited  feature  of  mission  policy,  and  inci- 
dentally his  influence  was  strong  and  decisive  in  securing  and  im- 
planting Western  learning  as  a  part  of  State  education.    Dr.  DuflF's 
proposal,  in  his  own  language,  was  as  follows:  "To  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  system  of  education  which  might  ultimately  embrace 
all  the  branches  ordinarily  taught  in  the  higher  schools  and  colleges 
of  Christian  Europe,  but  in  inseparable  combination  with  the 
Christian  faith  and  its  doctrines,  precepts  and  evidences,  with  a 
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view  to  the  practical  regulation  of  life  and  conduct.  Religion  was 
thus  intended  to  be,  not  merely  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
superstructure  of  all  useful  knowledge  was  to  be  reared,  but  the 
animating  spirit  which  was  to  pervade  and  hallow  all." 

The  controversy  waxed,  and  reached  its  crisis  in  the  minute  of 
Lord  Macaulay,  issued  in  1835,  sustaining  Dr.  Duff's  position.  The 
minute  was  approved  immediately  by  Lord  Bentinck,  then  Gover- 
nor-General of  Bengal,  who  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  it  was 
declared  "  that  the  chief  aim  of  the  educational  policy  of  Govern- 
ment should  be  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  European  Uterature  and 
science."  The  result  of  this  new  move  was  apparent  at  once, 
and  consequently  a  great  impulse  was  given  to  the  study  of  the 
English  language  in  all  the  Government  schools  and  colleges. 
The  printing  of  Oriental  books  was  largely  supplanted  in  the 
interests  of  European  literature,  and  Orientalism  henceforward 
occupied  a  subordinate  place  in  the  Government  curriculimi.  Dr. 
Duff  had  followed  closely  a  scheme  outlined  by  Dr.  Inglis,  of 
Scotland,  in  1824,  and  this  adoption  of  the  English  language 
and  literature  as  instruments  of  higher  education  in  India  has 
abundantly  justified  itself  as  a  master-stroke  of  missionary 
statesmanship.  Although  criticised  and  deprecated  at  the  time  by 
admirers  of  Indian  literature,  it  has  proved  of  the  highest  benefit 
to  the  intellectual  development  of  India.  It  has  broadened  and 
enriched  the  whole  scope  of  knowledge,  and  opened  to  the 
native  mind  the  door  to  the  noblest  realms  of  modem  scien- 
tific and  religious  attainment.  .  The  personal  influence  of  Dr.  Duff 
may  justly  be  said  to  have  been  a  very  forceful  factor  in  shaping  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  in  establishing  in  its  educational 
curriculimi  the  English  language  and  its  literary  treasures,  rather 
than  those  of  Sanscrit  and  the  other  sacred  languages  of  India, 
as  the  medium  of  high  educational  training.  Throughout  India 
to-day  Government  universities,  colleges  and  schools  bear  witness 
to  the  momentous  import  of  this  wise  and  far-reaching  program, 
which  has  become  incorporated  into  the  intellectual  growth  of 
India  largely,  as  we  have  seen,  through  missionary  initiative.  Two 
other  Church  of  Scotland  missionaries,  Dr.  John  Wilson  at  Bombay 
(1829),  and  the  Rev.  John  Anderson  at  Madras  (1837),  followed  in 
the  path  marked  out  by  Dr.  Duff,  and  were  the  leaders  in  founding 
institutions  which  have  developed  into  large  plants,  and  are  to-day 
among  the  most  useful  educational  agencies  in  India.  Both  the 
Wilson  College  at  Bombay  and  the  Madras  Christian  College  at 
Madras  are  monuments  to  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  their  founders. 
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as  well  as  to  those  who  have  aided  in  bringing  them  to  their  present 
standard  of  efficiency. 

Another  pivotal  point  in  the  history  of  Indian  education  under 
Government  auspices  is  the  Despatch,  dated  July  19,  1854,  of 
Sir  Charles  Wood  (afterward  Lord  Halifax),  which  inaugurated 
the  present  scheme  of  Government  education  in  India,  and  estab- 
lished what  is  known  as  the  system  of  "  Grants-in-Aid."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  missionary  history,  it  may  be  noted  that  this  document  was 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Baring  (later  known  as  Lord  Northbrook), 
after  prolonged  conferences  with  Dr.  DuflF  and  Mr.  John  Clark 
Marshman,  who  was  the  son  of  Carey's  associate  and  also  a  distin- 
guished official  of  the  Government  of  India.  Both  of  these  men 
happened  to  be  in  London  at  the  time  Sir  Charles  Wood  was  Chief 
of  the  India  office.  Mr.  Baring,  who  drafted  the  document,  was, 
as  Lord  Northbrook,  subsequently  Governor-General  and  Viceroy 
of  India.  The  system  of  Grants-in-Aid  to  educational  institutions, 
both  missionary  and  non-missionary,  inaugurated  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  1854,  and  put  into  operation  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  secured 
a  measure  of  financial  aid  to  educational  work  not  directly  under 
Government  control.  The  Grant-in-Aid  scheme  was,  in  reaHty, 
a  compromise  between  the  absolute  prohibition  of  all  religious 
instruction  in  any  school  under  Government  supervision  and  the 
proposal  urged  by  Dr.  Duff  and  Mr.  Strachan,  that  the  Bible  should 
be  a  class-book  in  Government  schools,  attendance  on  the  class 
being  optional.  The  provisions  of  the  Despatch  were,  in  their 
original  form,  not  onerous  or  hampering  to  missionary  education, 
and  the  proposal  was  received  by  the  friends  of  missions  with 
gratitude  and  satisfaction.  Missionary  schools  in  which  religious 
instruction  was  given  could  thus  benefit  by  the  financial  aid  of 
Government.  It  has  come  to  pass,  however,  that  in  connection 
with  its  administration  certain  supplementary  requirements  insti- 
tuted by  local  officials  have  sought  to  impose  undue  exactions  and 
limitations  which  have  been  unwelcome  to  missionaries  in  India. 
The  result  has  been  that  a  few  missionaries  in  certain  sections  of 
India  have  foimd  these  conditions  and  limitations  as  neutralizing 
to  a  more  or  less  degree  the  benefits  of  the  system.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  in  all  fairness,  that  the  original  provision  placed 
no  restrictions  upon  the  giving  of  Christian  instruction  in  mission 
schools  accepting  the  grants  from  the  Government,  and  that  the 
Grant-in-Aid  system  has,  with  some  minor  and  local  exceptions, 
worked  satisfactorily. 

Again,  in  1882 — another  historic  date  in  the  educational  progress 
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of  India — ^when  the  Education  Commission  was  appointed,  we  have 
further  evidence  of  the  helpful  cooperation  of  missionaries.  We 
have  noted  this  already  in  1835  and  in  1854,  and  once  more,  in  1882, 
we  find  that  friends  of  missions  in  England,  acting  as  an  organization 
entitled  a  "Council  on  Education  in  India,"  worked  in  harmony 
with  missionary  educators  in  the  field,  and  that  this  combined 
influence  in  the  interest  of  missions  did  much  toward  securing  the 
appointment  of  this  important  Commission.  Two  of  its  leading 
members  were  the  Rev.  Principal  Miller  of  the  Madras  Christian 
College,  and  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Blackett  of  the  Church  Mission  Divinity 
College  at  Calcutta.  A  third  missionary  member  was  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Jean,  rector  of  St.  Joseph's  Jesuit  College  at  Trichinopoly. 
Sir  William  W.  Hunter  was  the  President,  and  it  consisted  of  twenty- 
one  members,  chosen  from  among  British  officials,  educated  natives, 
and  missionaries.  Its  object  was  to  examine  into  the  workings 
of  the  Despatch  of  1854,  which  had  then  been  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century  in  operation,  to  correct  abuses,  and  suggest  measures 
looking  to  the  improvement  and  larger  efficiency  of  the  educational 
system.  Its  voliuninous  report  gave  special  attention  to  the 
Grant-in-Aid  system,  and  secured  its  more  effective  application 
and  usefulness.  It  laid  out  an  advanced  program  in  the  interests- 
of  primary  education,  which  had  hitherto  been  too  much  neglected 
in  favor  of  higher  schools  and  colleges.  It  secured  also  advanta- 
geous measures  in  behalf  of  indigenous,  secondary,  collegiate,  and 
special  education.  Among  its  recommendations,  under  the  head 
of  collegiate  education,  we  note  the  following  specifications:  "That 
an  attempt  be  made  to  prepare  a  moral  text-book,  based  upon  the 
fundamental  principles  of  natural  religion,  such  as  may  be  taught 
in  all  Government  and  non-Government  colleges";  and  further,. 
"  that  the  Principal,  or  one  of  the  professors,  in  each  Government 
or  aided  college  deliver  to  each  of  the  college  classes  in  every  session 
a  series  of  lectures  on  the  duties  of  a  man  and  a  citizen."  These 
recommendations,  although  adopted  unanimously,  and  favored  by 
a  large  majority  of  experienced  educators  who  gave  testimony 
before  the  Commission,  w^re,  strange  to  say,  rejected  by  the 
British  Government. 

The  report  of  this  Education  Commission  of  1882  refers  "to  the 
important  part  taken  by  missionary  societies  in  originating  and 
carrying  on  modem  culture  in  India.  In  going  over  the  different 
provinces  it  is  shown  that  in  almost  every  instance  the  missionary 
had  preceded  the  Government  in  setting  up  schools  of  every  kind; 
and  the  great  service  rendered  by  them  in  female  education  is 
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frankly  and  gracefully  acknowledged."  In  the  recent  University 
Commission  of  1902,  appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  universities  established  in  British 
India,  and  suggest  plans  for  promoting  their  efficiency,  we  find  a 
missionary  among  its  seven  members  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Mackichan,  of  Bombay;  while  among  the  witnesses  who  were  asked 
to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission  were  twenty-four  missionary 
educators.  This  is  a  still  fiuther  indication  of  the  service  which 
missionary  cooperation  has  rendered  in  the  shaping  of  the  present 
system  of  State  Education  in  British  India. 

The  Government  system  sketched  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
may  be  described  as  an  elaborately  graded  scheme,  reaching  from 
the  imiversity  to  the  village  school.  While  it  is  not  faultless, 
lacking  as  it  does  teaching  power,  and  encouraging  unduly  a  pro- 
cess of  superficial  cramming  on  the  part  of  the  student,  besides 
needing  more  practical  adaptation  to  the  special  requirements  of 
India  in  its  curriculimi,  it  nevertheless  stands  as  a  striking  testi- 
mony to  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  the  British  Government  in 
its  efforts  to  promote  the  intellectual  welfare  of  those  vast  popula- 
tions. Its  sweeping  condemnation  as  a  complete  failure  is  extreme 
as  well  as  imfair.  The  fact  that  the  outcome  has  not  been  wholly 
satisfactory  in  every  respect,  and  that  the  Indian  Babu — ^using 
the  term  in  its  disparaging  sense — seems  to  be  a  perversion  of  the 
true  educational  ideal,  is  no  doubt  disappointing,  yet  this  is,  per- 
haps, to  be  expected  to  some  extent  in  an  era  of  intellectual  transi- 
tion in  a  land  of  caste  spirit  like  India.  The  Brahman  and  his 
congeners  in  all  classes  of  Indian  society,  either  through  natural  in- 
capacity or  overweening  complacency,  do  not  seem  in  niunerous 
instances  to  assimilate  modern  knowledge  with  wholesome  psycho- 
logical results,  failing  often  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits  in  a 
way  which  is  either  creditable  to  themselves  or  useful  to  their 
environment.  The  absence  of  all  religious  instruction,  which  is 
carried  to  the  extent  of  absolute  neutrality,  is,  moreover,  a  grave 
defect  when  the  higher  welfare  of  society  is  considered,  and  goes 
far  to  accoimt  for  much  that  is  disappointing  in  the  outcome  of 
Indian  State  Education.  This  is  freely  acknowledged  even  by 
many  who  regard  religious  neutrality  as  the  only  proper  attitude 
for  the  Government  to  take  in  an  educational  system  for  India. 
Under  these  circumstances  mission  schools,  where  religious  instruc- 
tion is  imparted,  become  all  the  more  essential  as  moral  factors  in 
the  progress  of  Indian  civilization,  although  it  is  recognized  by  acute 
observers  in  that  imperial  dependency  of  Britain  that  "  the  Govern- 
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ment  educational  policy,  though  technically  neutral,  and  in  its 
administration  strictly  non-religious,  has  proved  to  be  more  power- 
fully destructive  to  Brahman  and  Moslem  orthodoxy  than  any  form 
of  missionary  agency."  If  this  be  true,  it  is  obviously  the  more 
important  that  missionary  education  should  teach  Christianity, 
in  positive  terms,  as  a  religion  to  which  unsettled  minds  may  turn 
with  comfort  and  assurance. 

The  gradations  of  the  Government  system  may  be  enumerated 
under  five  heads: 

(1)  Universities, — ^There  are  five  of  these,  located  at  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  Madras,  Lahore,  and  Allahabad.  The  first  three  were 
established  in  1857,  that  at  Lahore  in  1882,  and  the  one  at  Allaha- 
bad in  1887.  These  are  not  teaching  institutions,  but  simply  for 
the  examination  of  candidates  for  degrees  in  the  arts,  sciences  and 
professions.  It  is  customary  to  have  the  colleges  affiliated  with 
some  one  of  these  various  universities. 

(2)  Colleges. — ^These  are  teaching  institutions  in  which  candi- 
dates are  prepared  for  the  university  examination.  They  have 
courses  in  anticipation  of  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees,  and  also 
special  courses  in  law,  medicine,  engineering,  art,  and  various 
technical  branches. 

(3)  Higher  Schools, — ^These  educate  for  the  matriculation  exami- 
nation at  the  universities,  but  do  not  undertake  to  prepare  candi- 
dates for  anything  beyond  their  entrance  enrolment. 

(4)  Middle  Schools, — These  occupy  a  medium  grade  between 
the  higher  and  the  primary,  and  provide  a  good  general  education, 
such  as  is  needed  in  commercial  and  trade  occupations  in  India. 

(5)  Primary  Schools. — ^These  are  ordinary  village  schools,  where 
the  teaching  is  entirely  in  the  different  vernaculars  of  the  country. 
The  number  of  primary  schools  is  large. 

The  total  number  of  educational  institutions  in  India,  including 
public,  and  aided,  as  well  as  private  and  unaided,  is  148,525. 
The  total  number  of  male  pupils  is  4,083,393,  and  of  female 
446,098,  making,  as  reported  in  The  Statesman's  Year  Book  for 
1904,  an  aggregate  total  of  4,529,491. 

Although,  all  things  considered,  this  is  a  magnificent  provision, 
yet  it  is  entirely  inadequate  for  India,  as  is  only  too  apparent 
when  we  note  that  according  to  a  recent  estimate  only  23.10  per 
cent,  of  the  boys  of  a  school-going  age  attend  schools,  and  only 
2.60  per  cent,  of  the  girls.  The  school-going  age  is  estimated  to 
represent  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  India. 
There  are  about  17,000,000  girls  who  are  suitable  candidates  for 
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educational  privileges,  and  out  of  this  number  only  about  400,000 
are  under  instruction.  Less  than  six  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion can  read  or  write,  and  only  one  in  330  of  the  women.  The 
census  of  1901  reveals  the  depressing  fact  that  277,728,485  persons 
are  illiterate. 

Thus,  in  its  origin  and  in  its  subsequent  development,  the  whole 
imposing  system  of  popular  education  in  India,  where  the  caste 
spirit  of  ostracism  and  exclusiveness  has  reigned  for  centuries 
amidst  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  is  to  a  very  considerable  and 
gratifying  extent  the  product  of  missionary  faith  and  wisdom, 
cooperating  with  British  statesmanship.  It  is  impossible  to  fore- 
cast the  results  of  general  education,  not  only  in  promoting  intel- 
lectual progress,  but  also  in  cultivating  a  spirit  of  democracy  and 
social  brotherhood  in  a  country  which  has  long  been  a  veritable 
stronghold  of  privileged  exclusiveness.  We  cannot  expect  that 
educational  movements  imder  Hindu  auspices  will  work  any  change 
in  the  dominant  spirit  of  Indian  society,  since  they  are  almost  en- 
tirely designed  for  the  higher  castes,  and  are  expressly  arranged 
in  deference  to  the  exactions  of  the  caste  system.  The  Seram- 
pore  missionaries,  however,  as  long  ago  as  1802,  issued  a  circular 
containing  a  "  Plan  for  the  Education  of  the  Children  of  Converted 
Natives,  or  of  those  who  have  lost  Caste,"  and  the  missionary 
program  has  never  lost  sight  of  this  educational  attitude  in  regard 
to  the  caste  system.  Sooner  or  later  ancient  social  wrongs,  how- 
ever proud  and  defiant,  will  crumble  at  the  touch  of  the  missionary 
educator  and  those  who  happily  adopt  his  principles.  The  entrance 
of  an  imtrammeled  educational  force  into  the  intellectually  stagnant 
communities  of  the  Orient  creates  everywhere  an  irrepressible 
movement  in  the  direction  of  a  higher  social  evolution.  The  edu- 
cated soon  forge  ahead;  the  uneducated  become  restless  and 
anxious;  the  advantages  of  educational  training  are  beyond  cavil, 
and  thus  a  demand  is  created.  Men,  and  especially  young  men, 
begin  to  see  visions,  and  the  whole  mass  of  society  is  stirred  by 
new  desires.  The  old  unchallenged  conservatism  loses  its  influence ; 
it  cannot  face  the  facts  and  live.  Where  different  races  are  con- 
cerned, as  in  India,  the  movement  may  be  still  further  stimulated 
by  a  jealous  zeal  on  the  part  of  competitors  who  are  unwilling  to  be 
left  behind.  "English  education,"  wisely  observes  Dr.  Samuel 
Satthianadhan,  "is  the  great  emancipator  of  the  Indian  races." 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  as  stated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Morrison,  M.A.,  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  Mission,  Calcutta,  in  a  paper  on  "  Educational 
Work  in  India  during  the  Queen's  Reign,"  that,  speaking  generally, 
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missions  now  control  fuHy  one-third  of  the  collegiate  education  of 
India,  one-tenth  of  the  secondary  grade,  and  about  one-fourth  of 
the  total  number  of  all  pupils,  of  all  grades  and  both  sexes,  so  that 
one  person  in  every  120  comes  under  the  influence  of  missionary 
education;  while  of  the  girls  receiving  instruction  one-third  at  least 
are  in  missionary  hands. 

There  are  weighty  and  perplexmg  problems  arising  in  connection 
with  the  whole  question  of  missionary  education,  but  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  discuss  them  here.  Nor  is  it  within  our  present 
purpose  to  attempt  any  vindication  of  the  missionary  fimction  of 
education,  where  it  is  properly  conducted  and  regulated.  All  that 
is  necessary  to  say  on  this  point  has  been  said  many  times  over  in 
missionary  literature.  One  principle,  however,  is  of  supreme 
moment:  it  is,  that  missionary  education  should  be  Christian  in 
its  spirit,  and  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  unfold  and  commend 
the  essential  truths  of  Christianity  to  the  minds  of  the  pupils, 
and  produce  as  its  final  results  a  basis  of  Christian  culture.  Edu- 
cation, emphatically,  must  be  the  handmaid  of  religion.  Christ 
must  be  the  Master-Spirit  of  intellectual  progress  if  India  or  any 
other  mission  field  is  to  receive  the  highest  benefits  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  educational  facilities.  In  the  light  of  present  results 
it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  educational,  quite  as  much  as  the 
evangelistic,  campaign  is  already  a  priceless  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  the  native  Christian  Church. 

After  this  clear  statement  we  shall  not  be  misunderstood  if 
we  express  the  conviction  that  the  test  of  immediate  conversion 
should  not  be  established  as  the  one  essential  mark  of  success  in 
missionary  education.  However  desirable  this  may  be,  and  how- 
ever commendable  as  the  aim  of  a  missionary  teacher,  it  seems  a 
mistake  to  regard  it  as  the  only  test,  or  the  final  one,  of  success.  In 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual  soil  of  India,  and  in  fact  of  the  entire 
Oriental  world,  the  seed  which  springs  up  quickly  does  not  neces- 
sarily issue  in  the  most  healthy  and  permanent  growth.  It  is 
likely  to  be  without  the  deep  roots  which  are  necessary  to  nourish 
and  support  it,  and  so  may  soon  wither  and  die.  Spiritual  impres- 
sions in  some  cases  may  result  speedily  in  sound  conversion,  but 
among  others  the  ripening  processes  are  apt  to  be  slow;  yet  the  final 
outcome,  in  the  latter  case,  is  not  imlikely  to  be  quite  as  permanent, 
and  perhaps  even  richer  and  sounder  in  essentials  than  the  first. 
The  missionary  must  be  a  man  of  faith,  and  must  serve  in  love 
and  patience,  if  he  aims  to  be  the  educator  of  Orientals.  He  must 
wait  in  humility  and  prayer  upon  the  workings  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
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However  ardently  he  may  desire  to  record  results,  he  must  be  con- 
tent to  refrain  until  they  have  been  written  first  in  the  book  of 
Providence,  where  time  alone  will  make  them  legible.  Meanwhile 
we  may  all  ardently  hope  for  the  time  when  distinctively  Christian 
imiversities  and  colleges  will  crown  the  educational  development 
of  India,  and  the  religion  of  Christ  become  the  dominant  influence 
in  these  higher  centres  of  learning.  It  is  true  that  Christian  educa- 
tion has  always  been  an  essential  feature  of  missionary  policy,  yet 
in  the  judgment  of  some  eminent  missionaries  the  hour  has  now 
come  when  there  is  a  call  for  a  decisive  advance  in  the  direction  of 
a  more  thorough  Christianization  of  all  missionary  institutions,  and 
the  establishment  of  Christian  universities  with  their  aflBliated 
colleges. 

The  inestimable  value  of  Christian  education  as  a  factor  in  the 
higher  progress  of  India  is  apparent.    The  guidance  of  its  modem 
development  will  be  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  its  educated  leaders. 
Shall  they  represent  the  agnostic  and  materialistic  or  the  Christian 
view  of  life  and  destiny?    The  ultimate  conversion  of  India,  so 
far  as  human  instrumentalities  are  concerned,  must  be  the  work 
of  Christian  natives,  so  that  a  preaching  and  teaching  corps  drawn 
from  the  varied  ranks  of  Indian  society  becomes  essential  for  this 
gigantic  task.    Education,  moreover,  is  an  aggressive  and  creative 
force  in  the  making  of  manhood.    It  is  an  accredited  method 
of  storing  away  in  the  individual  personality  an  endowment  of 
power  which  God's  guidance  and  blessing  may  make  of  priceless 
value  to  those  nascent  races  in  their  formative  and  unifying  era, 
just  as  they  are  entering  upon  the  responsibilities  and  perils  of 
modem  culture.    It  is  already  manifest  that  the  Christian  com- 
mimity  of  India,  under  the  stimulus  of  missionary  education,  is 
gaining  a  vantage  ground  which  insures  it  a  place  of  influence  and 
efficiency  altogether  outranking  its  social  standing.    Taking  into 
consideration  its  recent  origin,  with  no  historic  prestige  and  no 
caste  lineage,  its  present  position  and  prospects  indicate  that  Chris- 
tian education  holds  the  key  to  social  destiny  in  India,  despite  the 
protest  of  traditional  exclusiveness.    It  opens  a  door  which  even 
the  dominance  of  caste  sentiment  cannot  effectively  close.    It  is 
fast  becoming  an  illustration  of  the  Gospel  paradox  that  "  the  last 
shall  be  first  and  the  first  last''  when  we  find  the  small  Christian 
community  of  India  fairly  in  competition  with  the  Brahman  for 
the  leadership  of  twentieth  century  progress.    In  university  exami- 
nations the  successful  Christian  candidates  for  degrees  are  already 
far  above  the  proportion  which  one  would  expect  from  the  size  of 
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the  Christian  community.  This  is  especially  true  of  lady  gradu- 
ates. 

In  a  cursory  survey  of  missionary  education  in  India  we  cannot 
expect  to  do  justice  to  its  many  noble  institutions.  In  the  principal 
cities,  as  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  are  large  and  flourishing 
colleges,  having  in  several  instances  over  a  thousand  pupils  in  all 
departments.  Other  cities  not  so  prominent  are  not  less  important 
as  centres  of  education.  In  fact,  it  is  now  true  that  almost  every 
strategic  point  in  India  is  occupied  by  Christian  educational  forces. 
We  may  name  Trichinopoly,  Nagpur,  Rawal  Pindi,  and  Tanjore, 
each  with  institutions  containing  over  a  thousand  pupils,  while 
Vellore,  Masulipatam,  and  Sialkot  have  slightly  imder  that  number. 
Gimtur,  Delhi,  Agra,  Almora,  and  Cottayam  have  each  over  five 
hundred  students  in  their  colleges.  The  higher  institutions  are  not 
for  boys  alone.  The  Sarah  Tucker  College  at  Palamcotta,  with  277 
pupils,  the  Isabella  Thobum  College  at  Lucknow,  with  164,  and  the 
Sigra  Normal  School  at  Benares,  with  188  on  its  roll,  all  show  that  a 
promising  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  higher  education  of  girls. 

Theological  and  training  schools  are  next  in  order,  for  the  raising 
up  and  adequate  preparation  of  competent  Christian  natives 
to  aid  in  the  spiritual  and  educational  conquest  of  India.  Their 
importance  is  increasingly  manifest  as  an  essential  factor  in  the 
Christian  progress  of  Indian  races,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  class  of  institutions  is  represeated  by  110  schools,  with 
2905  male  pupils  and  1433  female,  making  a  total  of  4338.  Twenty- 
five  of  these  report  over  fifty  pupils  in  attendance,  while  fourteen 
others  report  over  one  himdred. 

Medical  training  schools,  including  those  for  nurses,  nimiber 
sixteen,  with  a  total  of  191  students.  Of  this  number  it  may  be 
noted  that  134  are  females  and  57  males.  Institutions  such  as 
the  North  India  School  of  Medicine  for  Christian  women  at  Lodiana, 
the  Medical  Missionary  Training  Institute  at  Agra,  and  the  training 
class  for  nurses  in  connection  with  St.  Catherine's  Hospital  at 
Amritsar,  where  maternity  cases  are  made  a  specialty,  are  all 
centres  of  beneficent  service  to  India.  Industrial  training  institu- 
tions and  classes  are  increasing  rapidly,  and  already  number  about 
170,  with  several  thousand  pupils. 

Institutions  not  yet  graded  as  colleges,  but  designated  as  board- 
ing schools,  high  schools  and  seminaries,  are  numerous  in  India, 
filling  a  large  place  in  the  educational  resources  and  equipment 
of  the  country.  They  number  337,  with  29,321  male  pupils  and 
12,092  female,  making  a  total  of  41,413.    Few  of  them  have  less 
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than  one  hundred  pupils,  and  the  majority  enroll  between  two  and 
three  hundred  each.  In  several  instances  the  list  goes  beyond  four 
and  even  five  hundred,  and  in  two  cases  the  reccwrd  exceeds  eight 
hundred.  Forty-three  of  these  schools  report  an  attendance  of 
over  250.  Details  concerning  these  and  also  of  those  enrolling  less 
than  250  pupils  will  be  found  in  the  author's  Centennial  Survey  of 
Foreign  Missions.  A  considerable  number  of  these  schools  are  for 
girls.  Among  the  more  important  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
the  American  Board  at  Ahmednagar,  with  370  pupils;  of  the  Free 
Church  at  Madras,  with  302  pupils;  of  the  Methodists  at  Calcutta, 
with  250  pupils;  of  the  Baptists  at  Ongole,  with  246  pupils;  of 
the  Methodists  at  Aligarh,  with  234  pupils,  and  at  Jabalpur,  with 
an  enrolment  of  215.  There  are  thirty-two  other  schools  for  girls, 
reporting  between  one  and  two  himdred  scholars,  and  fifty-five 
others  reporting  fifty  or  over,  but  with  less  than  one  hundred. 
These  statistics,  bare  as  they  are,  afiford  a  basis  for  estimating 
the  volume  of  work  which  is  being  conducted  along  this  line.  Men- 
tion might  further  be  made  of  thirty  kindergartens,  with  815  pupils, 
and  of  the  elementary  or  village  day-schools,  numbering,  according 
to  the  recent  estimate  of  Mr.  Harlan  P.  Beach,  in  his  statistical 
Atlas,  8285,  with  342,114  pupils. 

The  total  educational  force  of  Protestant  missions  in  India  may, 
therefore,  be  summarized  as  follows:  34  colleges,  with  22,084  stu- 
dents; 110  theological  and  training  schools,  with  4338  students;  16 
medical  schools,  with  191  students;  170  industrial  schools  and 
classes,  with  about  10,000  pupils;  337  boarding  schools,  high 
schools,  and  seminaries,  with  41,413  pupils,  and  8285  elementary 
day  schools,  with  342,114  pupils.  As  some  allowance  should  be 
made  for  a  few  industrial  departments  or  classes  in  connection  with 
various  schools  which  probably  have  been  reported  both  under  the 
head  of  industrial  work  and  also  in  the  enrolment  of  schools,  it  will 
be  safe  to  say  that  a  total  of  8900  institutions  and  about  418,000 
pupils  is  well  within  the  limits  which  the  reports  justify. 

Higher  institutions  of  learning  in  Burma  have  been  established 
by  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  and  by  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  The  Rangoon  Baptist  College, 
with  567  pupils,  is  the  leading  institution  of  the  first  of  these,  while 
St.  John's  College,  at  Rangoon,  with  650  pupils,  is  the  most  import- 
ant institution  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
Theological  and  normal  training  schools,  and  also  flourishing 
boarding  and  high  schools  of  excellent  character,  are  conducted 
by  the  American  Baptists  and  Methodists,  the  English  Wesleyans, 
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and  the  Anglicans,  representing,  all  told,  twenty-six  schools  of  this 
grade,  with  2801  pupils.  The  great  majority  of  these  are  connected 
with  the  American  Baptist  Missions,  which,  moreover,  conduct  an 
extensive  work  of  a  primary  grade,  as  does  also  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists 
have  a  large  normal  coeducational  training  school  at  Shillong,  in 
Assam,  with  336  boys  and  104  girls  on  its  roll,  and  a  high  school  for 
boys  at  Sheila,  with  150  pupils,  besides  over  200  schools  of  a  primary 
grade.  An  interesting  result  of  missionary  education  in  Burma 
is  the  remarkable  appreciation  of  the  Karens,  and  their  readiness 
to  enter  into  educational  work  volimtarily,  even  at  great  sacrifice. 
"  Illiteracy  among  Karen  Christians  of  the  second  generation  is  very 
rare  indeed,"  writes  the  Rev.  W.  I.  Price,  of  Henzada.  This 
interesting  race  seems  to  have  broken  the  record  for  enthusiastic 
cooperation  in  the  educational  campaign,  and  in  their  readiness 
to  contribute  a  large  and  gratifying  share  toward  the  expense  of 
providing  these  advanced  facilities. 

In  Ceylon,  the  educational  work  of  missions  dates  back  to  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  during  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  of  England  gave  much 
attention  to  general  education,  and  established  some  fine  institu- 
tions of  the  higher  grade.  The  Wesley  College  at  Colombo,  with 
540  pupils,  the  Jaffna  Central  College  with  500  pupils,  and  the 
Richmond  College  at  Galle,  with  280  pupils,  are  leading  examples. 
Next  in  magnitude  comes  the  work  of  the  Chiu-ch  Missionar>' 
Society,  including  St.  John's  College  at  Chundicully  (Jaffna),  with 
271  pupils,  and  four  theological  and  training  schools,  besides  a 
number  of  higher  schools,  some  of  which  are  for  boarding  pupils. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions has  141  schools  of  various  grades.  Several  other  British 
Societies  are  also  engaged  in  educational  work  in  Ceylon.  It  is 
a  striking  feature  of  the  good  work  in  that  island  that  the  major- 
ity of  schools  of  the  higher  grade  seem  to  be  for  girls.  Out  of  a 
total  of  fifty-six  higher  educational  institutions,  including  high 
schools,  thirty  of  them  are  for  girls. 

Educational  work  in  such  volume  and  variety  as  we  find  under 
mission  auspices  in  India  and  Ceylon  should  reveal  itself  as  a  social 
influence  of  transforming  efficacy,  with  facile  power  to  create  a 
new  and  stimulating  intellectual  environment.  Evidence  demon- 
strating that  this  is  true  can  be  brought  forward  in  abundance. 
Not  to  burden  our  pages  with  too  tedious  details,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  note  some  of  the  channels  of  social  influence  opened  up  by  educa- 
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tion,  and  present  some  concrete  examples  of  results  already  notice- 
able in  Indian  progress. 

The  valuable  opportunity  which  educational  work  gives  for 
special  efforts  among  students,  and  among  the  educated  classes  in 
general,  is  apparent.  Such  campaigns  as  have  been  successfully 
conducted  by  the  Yoimg  Men's  Christian  Association,  especially 
in  its  collegiate  department,  with  the  personal  aid  of  Mr.  John  R. 
Mott,  and  the  immediate  practical  oversight  of  the  able  corps  of 
foreign  secretaries  residing  in  India,  are  efficient  factors  in  this 
sphere.  The  Intercollegiate  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
of  India  has  forty-one  branches  in  different  institutions,  with  over 
2052  members.  Conventions  and  enthusiastic  assemblies  with  a 
view  to  directly  influencing  the  whole  student  body  of  India,  iuclud- 
ing  also  the  student  constituency  of  the  Yoimg  Women's  Christian 
Association,  are  incidental  to  these  efforts.  A  further  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself  in  the  numerous  hostels  under  Christian 
auspices  which  have  been  opened  for  the  occupancy  of  students 
while  LQ  attendance  upon  the  colleges.  St.  John's  College  at  Agra, 
for  example,  has  two  of  these,  as  has  also  the  Hislop  College  at 
Nagpur,  and  the  Madras  Christian  College  at  Madras.  They  have 
also  been  established  in  connection  with  Duff  College,  Cottayam 
College,  Trichinopoly  College,  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
High  School  at  Jabalpur.  The  Lady  Jane  Dundas  Hostel  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  at  Calcutta,  and  the  Hostel  of  the  Oxford 
Mission,  also  at  Calcutta,  are  further  examples.  The  hospitality 
of  such  special  homes  for  students  includes  watch  and  ward,  and 
kindly  moral  influence  amidst  the  temptations  of  student  days. 

The  distributive  and  sharply  impinging  social  influence  of  edu- 
cation is  also  noticeable.  It  domesticates  itself  in  the  humblest 
villages;  it  has  welcome  access  to  obscure  and  isolated  communi- 
ties, otherwise  difficult  to  reach  because  of  suspicion  and  fanaticism. 
It  lays  hold  of  the  most  forsaken  and  stranded  lives,  gathers  the 
yoimg  of  both  sexes  from  communities  where  life  has  lain  stagnant 
for  generations,  and  trains  them  for  a  future  which  brings  a  won- 
drous change  of  environment  and  opens  a  door  to  signal  achieve- 
ment. 

The  contribution  of  moral  character  which  education  makes  to 
IncHan  society  is  another  of  the  striking  evidences  of  its  social  value. 
A  fact  from  the  Government  records  is  here  in  place.  We  learn 
that  whereas  there  is  one  criminal  Hindu  in  447  of  the  population, 
in  the  Christian  commimity  there  is  foimd  only  one  in  2500.  The 
estimate  has  been  made  that  "  if  all  the  people  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
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dency  were  Christians,  there  would  be  12,000  criminals  fewer  every 
year,  and  most  of  the  jails  might  be  shut.''  The  Christian  conmiu- 
nity  has  a  reputation  for  truthfulness,  honesty,  morality,  and  gen- 
eral excellence  in  behavior  which  reflects  the  influence  of  its 
education  and  Christian  training.  Native  converts  are  already 
conspicuous  for  those  habits  of  orderly  living  and  self-regulated 
discipline  which  give  synmietry  and  direction  to  life,  and  make 
their  personal  influence  of  value  to  society  as  an  example  and  a 
dynamic  power. 

The  infusion  of  general  intelligence  into  the  life  of  the  country 
is  a  further  tribute  to  the  social  value  of  education.  There  are 
many  men  and  women  in  India,  graduates  of  missionary  institu- 
tions, of  distinguished  academic  and  professional  attainment.  A 
single  fact,  stated  in  a  British  Blue  Book  of  1897-8,  is  indicative 
of  the  intellectual  stimulus  which  education  has  imparted  to  the 
literate  classes  in  India.  "  The  number  of  postal  articles,  excluding 
money  orders,  issued  per  head  of  population  for  the  whole  of  India 
was  1.63,  against  1.54  in  1896-7.  Per  head  of  literate  population 
the  percentage  was  38.58,  against  36.39  in  the  preceding  year." 
Then  in  what  has  been  called  the  "  Science  of  Common  Life,"  in  the 
realm  of  everyday  wisdom  and  in  the  varied  roimd  of  duty,  the 
value  of  the  knowledge  and  discriminating  intelligence  which  educa- 
tion gives  is  a  wholesome  gain  to  the  social  system.  An  improved 
domestic  economy  both  sweetens  and  brightens  the  home,  and 
sows  the  seeds  of  a  better  economic  and  moral  life  for  succeeding 
generations. 

Then  there  is  that  volimie  of  missionary  and  philanthropic  energy 
to  be  considered  and  appraised  which  goes  forth  from  educational 
institutions  to  do  its  work  in  the  realm  of  social  life.  We  take  a 
single  illustration  from  the  record  of  the  Isabella  Thobum  College 
at  Lucknow,  founded  in  1887,  which  has  sent  forth  a  group  of 
educated  Indian  women,  such  as  Miss  Lilavati  Singh,  M.A.,  Miss 
Zoe  Bose,  and  many  others  who  would  bring  honor  to  any  institu- 
tion. Of  the  girls  who  were  graduated  from  the  college  in  a  single 
year,  it  is  stated  that  one  is  teaching,  one  is  engaged  in  evangelism, 
one  became  an  army  schoolmistress,  one  enlisted  in  the  work  of  the 
Church  of  England,  one  went  to  Cawnpore  School  as  first  assistant, 
one  entered  upon  Government  educational  labor,  two  are  imder- 
teachers  in  the  academic  department  of  the  College,  and  still  an- 
other continued  her  studies  in  a  post-graduate  course.  They  are 
all  earnest  Christians.  Examine  also  the  record  of  the  Pasiunalai 
College  at  Pasumalai,  Madura.    President  G.  T.  Washburn,  who 
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for  nearly  forty  years  has  been  connected  with  the  institution, 
states  that  since  1886  over  350  schoolmasters  have  been  trained 
there,  and  that  the  College  and  Theological  Seminary  have  sent 
out  nearly  two  himdred  preachers,  evangelists  and  pastors.  Its 
graduates,  moreover,  are  found  on  the  faculties  of  twelve  colleges 
in  various  parts  of  India.  Of  the  24  pastors,  139  preachers, 
and  124  teachers,  connected  with  the  Madura  Mission,  nearly  all 
of  them  regard  Pasumalai  as  their  foster-mother.  Similar  illus- 
trations might  be  presented  by  the  score. 

It  is  education  that  creates  in  the  Indian  mind  a  taste  for  the 
literature  of  the  modem  world,  and  breaks  the  spell  of  the  ancient 
Indian  classics,  wKich,  however  worthy  of  admiration  as  examples 
of  philosophic  acxmien  and  speculative  genius,  are  of  little  value  for 
all  purposes  of  practical  instruction  in  this  age  of  the  world.  The 
demand  for  fresh  and  informing  literature  in  all  branches  of  knowl- 
edge is  stimxilated;  journalistic  enterprise  is  promoted;  mission 
and  native  presses  and  publishing  houses  are  multiplied  and  kept 
busy;  while  an  era  of  wholesome,  instructive,  and  timely  literary 
activity  is  being  rapidly  developed.  The  founding  and  promotion 
of  musemns  of  science  for  the  cultivation  and  encouragement  of 
learning  are  additional  features  of  the  intellectual  renaissance.  An 
intelligent  and  increasing  appreciation  of  nature  and  all  her  varied 
riches,  of  the  treasures  of  art  and  the  interesting  relics  of  archseology , 
demands  an  organized  esprit  de  corps  devoted  to  their  development 
and  proper  preservation.  Learned  societies,  literary  institutes,  and 
co\u*ses  of  popular  lectures  soon  command  a  growing  constituency, 
while  cultured  tastes  and  intellectual  cravings  search  for  useful 
and  interesting  expression  and  'give  a  refined  tone  to  the  higher 
life  of  society. 

The  educational  revival  among  Indian  peoples  themselves,  and 
the  stimulus  thus  given  to  public  and  individual  effort  on  their  part 
for  the  increase  of  facilities,  are  further  to  be  noted  as  in  themselves 
benign  and  helpful  contributions  to  the  progress  of  India.  It  is 
undeniable  that  this  desire  and  purpose  in  native  circles,  now  begin- 
ning to  be  discernible,  to  extend  to  all  classes  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion, are  in  large  part  the  result  of  the  missionary  invasion  of  India. 
The  educated  upper  classes  who  have  been  trained  in  the  atmosphere 
of  non-religious  and  non-missionary  Institutions  are  confessedly 
not  zealous  in  desiring  or  working  for  the  education  of  the  masses. 
The  educational  enthusiasm  which  plans  large  things  for  the  benefit 
of  all  classes  of  the  Indian  populations  has  pertained  almost  wholly 
to  the  program  of  missions;  even  in  the  case  of  non-Christian  pro- 
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gressives,  where  we  find  an  approach  to  this  enthusiasm,  it  can,  in 
large  measure^  be  traced  to  the  example  and  influence  of  missions. 
This,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  is  also  true  of  philanthropic  work 
in  general.    It  is  the  Ramabais  among  the  natives  who  gather  in 
the  famine  waifs,  befriend  the  ostracized  widows  and  establish 
orphan  homes,  and,  we  may  add,  incite  to  the  establishment  of 
nmilar  efforts  under  other  than  Christian  patronage.    Bright  signs 
of  this  awakening  interest  in  educational  and  philanthropic  progress 
are  already  in  evidence.    "Village  Education  Societies"  are  form- 
ing; prominent  Indian  Christians,  like  Sir  Hamam  Singh,  E.C.I.E., 
and  Prof.  Samuel  Satthianadhan,  LL.D.,  of  Madras,  and  many  others 
are  revealing  this  deepening  interest  in  the  educational  move- 
ment.   The  former  has  lately  given  fifty  thousand  rupees,  the 
interest  of  which  will  be  used  to  create  a  number  of  scholarships 
to  be  tenable  by  poor  Indian  Christian  students.    The  education 
of  Indian  women  has  been  and  is  still  enlisting  the  services  of  many 
women  of  culture.    The  non-Christian  communities  and  the  native 
rulers  are  feeling  also  the  benign  force  of  this  quickened  enthusiasm 
for  education.    The  native  State  of  Baroda  in  1875  had  but  two 
small  schools  for  girls;  in  1900,  however,  it  reports  108  schools 
with  9151  pupils.    Not  less  significant  is  the  fact  that  the  Rajah 
of  Punganur  has  invited  the  Arcot  Mission  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America  to  take  charge  of  the  educational  work  in  his  capital, 
where  it  is  now  conducting  several  flourishing  schools.    Lady 
Mukarram-ud-Dowlah,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Salar  Jung,  has, 
moreover,  paid  honor  to  her  deceased  father  by  establishing  a 
zenana  memorial  school  at  Hyderabad.    Other  instances  might 
be  mentioned  to  show  the  general  interest  in  education  which  is 
being  awakened  throughout  India  outside  the  Christian  commimity. 
A  noteworthy  instance  among  the  Parsis  is  the  project  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  N.  Tata,  of  Bombay,  for  establishing  a  university  for  all 
India,  modeled  after  the  Johns-Hopkins  University  of  Baltimore. 
To  this  end  he  devoted  an  endowment  of  a  million  dollars  in  1898. 
The  final  form  which  the  project  appears  to  have  taken  is  the  found- 
ing of  an  Indian  Institute  of  Science.     Government  cooperation 
has  recently  been  secured,  with  that  of  the  native  State  of  Mysore, 
and  in  the  near  future  the  project  is  likely  to  be  realized.    A 
notable  Mohammedan  Educational  Conference,  it  may  also  be  men- 
tioned, was  held  in  1902  at  Delhi,  in  which  the  intellectual  needs 
of  the  Mohammedan  community  were  earnestly  discussed,  and  the 
necessity  of  strenuous  efforts  in  that  line  was  insisted  upon,  lest  the 
Mohammedans  should  be  left  behind  in  the  general  advance  of 
Indian  races. 
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Another  noticeable  result,  largely  due  to  the  educational  cam- 
paign of  missions,  and  of  great  social  value  and  promise  to  India, 
is  the  awakened  interest  of  the  Government  in  the  education  of  the 
Pariahs,  now  often  named  in  oflBcial  documents  as  the  Panchamas. 
Missions  have  always  sought  to  reach  in  some  measure  these  outcast 
classes,  but  hitherto  they  had  been  almost  ignored  or  forgotten 
in  the  great  educational  scheme  of  the  Government.    Missionary 
appeals  to  the  authorities  in  their  behalf  have  been  numerous  and 
urgent,  and  a  favorable  disposition,  due,  no  doubt,  in  part  to  the 
solicitations  of  missionaries,  is  now  observable  in  official  circles. 
This  has  been  attested  of  late  years  by  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the 
authorities  in  their  behalf,  and  by  the  opening  of  schools  under 
official  patronage  in  Pariah  villages,  at  the  expense  of  the  local 
fund  Boards.    An  explicit  statement  may  be  quoted,  made  in  1887 
by  Sir  Charles  Aitchison,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Pimjab, 
who  wrote:  "Missionaries  have  been  the  pioneers  of  education, 
both  vernacular  and  English,  and  they  are  still  the  only  body 
which  maintains  schools  for  the  low  castes."    Lord  Elgin  was  prob- 
ably the  first  Viceroy  to  receive  an  "Address"  from  a  Pariah  com- 
mimity;  it  was  presented  in  1895  by  the  Pariah  society  known  as 
the  Mahajana  Sabha,  and  to  it  the  Viceroy  made  a  kindly  and  cour- 
teous reply.    A  forward  movement  came  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
about  the  year  1892,  during  the  administration  of  Dr.  Duncan,  who 
was  then  Director  of  Public  Lastruction  in  that  Presidency.    In  the 
report  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Madras  Presidency  for  the 
official  year  1890-91,  Dr.  Duncan  dismissed  the  education  of  the 
Pariahs  in  seven  brief  lines.    In  1892  he  devoted  a  whole  chapter 
to  it!    In  1893  we  find  that  Panchama  children  to  the  number  of 
31,659  were  attending  schools.    In  1897  the  attendance  was  57,894, 
an  increase  of  over  83  per  cent!    Dr.  Duncan's  order  of  the  1st  of 
February,  1893,  granting  special  privileges  to  Panchama  schools, 
is  regarded  as  the  "  Magna  Charta  of  Panchama  education."    In  a 
later  official  report  Dr.  Duncan  refers  to  the  special  efforts  put  forth 
on  their  behalf  by  a  missionary  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
the  following  terms:  "The  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Andrew  toward 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Panchamas  are  noted  with 
great  satisfaction."    There  are  signs  of  increasing  interest  in  this 
new  departure  in  other  sections  of  India,  especially  in   the  native 
State  of  Baroda,  where  the  Maharajah  is  devoting  himself  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  backward  classes.    These  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment represent  an  encouraging  step  in  the  right  direction.    The 
stronghold  of  hope,  however,  for  Indian  outcasts  is  in  the  Christian 
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S3nnpathy  and  devotion  of  the  missionary.  "As  in  the  past,"  says 
The  Christian  Patriot,  of  Madras,  "  so  in  the  future,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  salvation  of  the  Panchamas  will  rest  with  the  mission- 
ary bodies."  Here  is  surely  the  prophecy  of  a  momentous  social 
change  in  India. 

A  further  helpful  outcome  of  education,  which  has  both  a  social 
and  a  political  value,  is  the  supply  of  native  candidates  for  Govern- 
ment positions,  possessing  the  intelligence,  training,  and  discipline, 
combined  with  such  standards  of  fidelity  as  will  make  them  suit- 
able for  the  service  of  the  State.  Nor  must  we  overlook  another 
gratifying  fact,  namely,  that  Christian  education  is  already  a  nur- 
sery of  trustworthy  political  loyalty,  as  well  as  a  maker  of  native 
men  of  affairs  who  have  caught,  in  some  measure,  the  spirit  of 
Anglo-Saxon  integrity  and  justice,  and  display  an  encouraging 
esjyrit  de  corps. 

Another  result  of  the  deepest  social  significance  may  be  mentioned 
touching  the  welfare  especially  of  the  domestic  life  of  India:  it  is  the 
service  of  education  in  training  those  who  will  become  wives  and 
mothers  of  intelligence,  character,  and  refinement,  for  spheres  of 
influence  in  the  homes  of  present  and  future  generations.  Female 
education,  now  happily  so  successfully  established,  becomes  in  this 
aspect  of  vital  and  cumulative  import.  Indian  wives  and  mothers 
of  the  nobler  and  finer  type  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the 
gift  of  Christian  education  to  the  country. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  upon  the  educational  function 
and  influence  of  missions  in  India  as  a  typical  illustration  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  through  similar  educational  forces  in  almost 
every  foreign  field.  We  have  found  in  India  a  sufficiently  suggest- 
ive illustration  of  the  historic  import  of  missionary  participation 
in  educational  progress,  and  this  has  afforded  also  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  a  study  of  the  social  value  of  the  educational  enter- 
prise now  well  established  in  all  mission  lands. 

Nexv  York  City.  James  S.  Dennis 
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Article  Three.    Part  II. 

The  following  pages  contain  the  second  part  of  the  official  titles 
and  of  the  unofficial  designations  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  of  which 
the  first  part  appeared  on  pages  618-664  of  the  October  number 
of  this  ReviBw.  It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  readers  of  the 
Rbvibw  that  this  article  is  the  third  of  a  series,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  show  that  the  statements  made  by  Prof.  Driver  with 
T^ard  to  the  titles  of  the  kings  of  Persia  cannot  be  accepted 
unqualifiedly,  and  that  the  impression  left  by  his  notes  and  proofs 
on  pages  545  and  546  of  his  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  misleading  and  fallacious. 

The  Nineteenth  Dynasty. 

1.  (1)  a.  "  K.  E.,  Ramenpehpeh,  son  of  the  Sun,  Ramessu." 
Budge,  V.  1. 

b.  "K.  E:,  Ramenpehpeh."    B.  B.,  388. 

c.  "K.  E.,  Ramenpehtpe^t."    B.  B.,  388. 

d.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Ramessu."    B.  B.,  388. 

(2)  "H.,  Kanekhtuatchsuteniu."    B.  B.,  388. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Khaemsutenma."    B.  B.,  388. 

(4)  "Horus  of  gold,  ....  emnekhti."    B.  B.,  388. 

(5)  "The  good  god,  Ramenpehpeh,  son  of  the  Sun,  Ramessu." 
B.  B.,  388. 

(6)  "King  Ramesses.''    B.  B.,  388  (Qumah). 

(7)  "  King  of  lower  Egypt,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ramenpehpeh." 
B.  B.,  388  (Cercueil  Bulaq). 

(8)  "The  good  god,  Ramenpehpeh."    B.  B.,  388  (Ramesseum). 

(9)  "Ramenpehpeh."    B.  B.,  388  (Qumah). 

(10)  "Ramenpehtpeht."    B.  B.,  388;  Kb.,  412i. 

(11)  "Ramessu  I,  the  great  king  of  Egypt,  the  powerful." 
Bnigsch,  History,  II.  69. 

2.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Ramaatmen,  son  of  the  Sun,  Ptahmerienseti." 
B.  B.,  389. 
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b.  "K.  E.,  Ramaatmen,  heqtaui,  t.e.,  prince  of  the  (iwo  lands." 
B.  B.,  389  (Assouan). 

c.  "K.  E.,  Ramenmaat."    B.  B.,  389  (Eamak). 

d.  "K.  E.,  Ramenmaataura."    B.  B.,  389  (Rededeh). 
«.  "K.  E.,  Ramenmaattatra."    B.  B.,  389  (Abydos). 

/.  "E.  E.,  RamenmaatMenrameriamen."    B.  B.,  389  (Eamak). 

g.  "K.  E.,  Ramenmaatheqin."    B.  B.,  389  (Abydos). 

h.  "  Son  of  the  Sun,  Phahmeriseti."    B.  B.,  389. 

».  "S.  S.,  Pta^erenseti."    B.  B.,  389. 

J.  "S.  S.,  Ptaimerienamen."    B.  B.,  389. 

*.  "S.  S.,  Amenmerienseti."    B.  B.,  389. 

I.  "S.  S.,  Ptahmerienheq  .  .  .  ."    B.  B.,  389. 

m.  "S.  S.,  Merienptab."    B.  B.,  389. 

n.  "S.  S.,  Meriamenptahmerienseti."    B.  B.,  389  (Eamak). 

(2)  a.  "H.,  Eanekhtkhaemuastseankhtaui."    B.  B.,  389. 
6.  "H.,  Eanekhtseankhtaui."    B.  B.,  389. 

c.  "H.,  Eanekhtkhaemuast."    B.  B.,  389. 

d.  "H.,  Eanekhtm&tetmenth."    B.  B.,  389. 

e.  "H.,  Eatersetiemtinekhtf."    B.  B.,  389. 
/.  "H.,  Eanekhtsatemu."    B.  B.,  389. 

9.  "H.,  Eaenramerimaat."    B.  B.,  389. 

A.  "H.,  Eanekhthetepheraaaat."    B.  B.,  389. 

t.  "H.,  Eanekhtuhemmestu."    B.  B.,  389. 

y.  "H.,  Eanekhtsekhemkhepesh."    B.  B.,  389. 

jfc.  "H.,  Eanekhttemekhtpetpaut."    B.  B.,  389. 

I.  "H.,  Eanekhtuhemsekhti."    B.  B.,  389. 

m.  "H.,  Eanekhtuserpetu."    B.  B.,  389. 

n.  "H.,  Eanekhtpetpehpeb."    B.  B.,  389. 

o.  "H.,  Eanekhtuserpetpaut."    B.  B.,  389. 

p.  "H.,  Eanekhtuhemkhau."    B.  B.,  389. 

q,  "H.,  Eanekhtsekhemmaat."    B.  B.,  389. 

r.  "H.,  EanekhtuhemmestL"    B.  B.,  389. 

».  "H.,  Eanekhtsekhempe^pehnekht."    B.  B.,  389. 

L  "H.,  Eanekhtaakhepesh."    B.  B.,  389. 

u.  "H.,  Eanekhtkhakhau."    B.  B.,  389. 

r.  "H..  Eanekhtuhem."    B.  B.,  3S9. 

(3)  a.  "  L.  S.,  Ubemmestusekhemterpetpaut."    B.  B./3S9. 
6.  "L.  S.,  U^emmestukherpterpetpaut."    B.  B.,  389. 

c.  "L.    S.,     Ubemmestukherpemnekht,     Ehepeshterpetpaut.*' 
B.  B..  389  (Abydos). 
i  "L.  S.,  Uhemmestuuserpetu."    B.  B.,  3S9. 
e.  "L.  S.,  Kherppehpehterpetpaut.''    B.  B.,  3S9. 
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/.  "L.  S.,  Menenmentchettaheh."    B.  B.,  389. 
g.  "L.  S.,  Menthu." 

(4)  a.  "  Horus  of  gold,  Uhemkhauuserpetuemtaiiinebu."    B.  B., 
389. 

6.  "Horus  of  gold,  Userpetuemtaiunebu."    B.  B.,  389. 

c.  "H.  G.,  Meriraaeaarenkaf."    B.  B.,  389. 

d.  "H.  G,,  Sehetepramerertefu."    B.  B.,  389. 

e.  "H.  G.,  Kherpneterenkhepera."    B.  B.,  389. 

(5)  a.  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ramenmaat."    B.  B.,  389  (Kar- 
nak). 

b.  "  Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ramenmaat,  hequast.''    B.  B.,  389 
(Abydos). 
""""•  ^Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ramenmaatsetepra."    B.  B.,  389 

Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ramenmaatirienra."    B.  B.,  389 

Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ramenmaat,  t&tra,  men  Amen." 
3S9  (Kamak). 

'Ramenmaat."    B.  B.,  389  (Cercueil  Bulaq). 
"Ramenmaatmeriptah."    B.  B.,  389  (Kamak).  f 

"Setimerienamen."    B.  B.,  389  (Kamak). 
"Merenptab."    B.  B.,  389  (Abydos);  Brugsch,  II.  36,  39. 

"The  king."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  12,  13,  14,  16  bis,  18, 
his,  22,  31. 

"Pharaoh."    Bmgsch,  History,  II.  13,  14,  16,  21,  22. 

"King  Seti(?)."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  13  6t«,  31  Ms,  38. 
ng  Seti  the  First(?)."    Brugsch,  Htstorj/,  II.  34,  83. 

"Holiness  (majesty)."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  13,  21. 

"Divine  benefactor."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  18,  22. 
I  "Sim  of  Egypt  and  the  moon  of  all  other  lands."    Budge, 

t  "King  of  Kemi,  sun  of  the  nine  peoples."    Brugsch,  His- 
.X22. 

)  "King  Mineptah."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  28. 
U«)  "Subduer  of  the  Menti."    Budge,  V.  6. 

(19)  "Stablisher  of  monuments."    Budge,  V.  6. 

(20)  "Seti."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  35,  36. 

(21)  "Lord  of  the  land."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  17,  24(7). 

(22)  "Lord  of  all."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  36. 

(23)  "The  heavenly(?)  Meneptah."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  38. 

(24)  "His  (Ramses)  father  Meneptah."    Brugsch,  History,  II. 
40. 
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h.  "  K.  E.,  Ramaatmen,  heqtaui,  i.e.,  prince  of  the  tw(  ' 
B.  B.,  389  (Assouan). 

c.  "K.  E.,  Ramenmaat."    B.  B.,  389  (Kamak). 

d.  "K.  E.,  Ramenmaat&ura."    B.  B.,  389  (Redesieh). 

e.  "K.  E.,  RamenmaatUtra,"    B.  B.,  389  (Abydos). 
/.  "K.  E.,  Ramenmaat jlrienrameriamen."    B.  B.,  389  ('. 
g.  "K.  E.,  Ramenmaatheqdn."    B.  B.,  389  (Abydos). 
h.  "Sonof  theSun,  Phahmeriseti."    B.  B.,  389. 

».  "S.  S.,  Ptabmerenseti."    B.  B.,  389. 

J.  "S.  S.,  Ptatunerienamen."    B.  B.,  389. 

Jfc.  "S.  S.,  Amenmerienseti."    B.  B.,  389. 

I.  "S.  S.,  Ptahmerienheq  .  .  .  ."    B.  B.,  389. 

m.  "S.  S.,  Merienptah."    B.  B.,  389. 

n.  "S.  S.,  Meriamenptahmerienseti."    B.  B.,  389  (Kai 

(2)  a.  "H.,  Kanekhtkhaemuastseankhtatu."    B.  B.,  3^ 
6.  "H.,  Kanekhfcseankhtaui."    B.  B.,  389. 

c.  "H.,  Kanekhtkhaemuast."    B.  B.,  389. 

d.  "H.,  Kanekhtmitetmenth."    B.  B.,  389. 

e.  "H.,  Katereetiemtinekhtf."    B.  B.,  389. 
/.  "H.,  Kanekhtsatemu."    B.  B.,  389. 

g.  "H.,  Kaenramerimaat."    B.  B,,  389. 

h.  "H.,  Kanekhthetep^ermaat."    B.  B.,  389. 

t.  "H.,  KanekhtuJ^emmestu."    B.  B.,  389. 

J.  "H.,  Kanekhtsekhemkhepesh."    B.  B.,  389. 

Jfc.  "H.,  Kanekhttemekhtpetpaut."    B.  B.,  389. 

i.  "H.,  Kanekhtuhemsekhti."    B.  B.,  389. 

m.  "H.,  Kanekhtuserpetu."    B.  B.,  389. 

n.  "H.,  Kanekhtpetpe^peh."    B.  B.,  389. 

0.  "H.,  Kanekhtuserpetpaut."    B.  B.,  389. 

p.  "H.,  Kanekhtu^emkhau."    B.  B.,  389. 

q.  "H.,  Kanekhtseithemmaat."    B.  B.,  389. 

r.  "H.,  Kanekhtti^emmesti."    B.  B.,  389. 

s.  "H.,  Kanekhtsekhempe^pehnekht."    B.  B.,  389. 

t.  "H.,  KanekhtSAkhepesh."    B.  B.,  389. 

u.  "H.,  Kanekhtkhakhau."    B.  B.,  389. 

V.  "H.,  Kanekhtuhem."    B.  B.,  389. 

(3)  c.  "L.  S.,  Uhemmestusekhemterpetpaut."    B.  B./389. 
6.  "L.  S.,  XHiemmestukherpterpetpaut."    B.  B.,  389. 

c.  "L.    S.,     Uhemmestukherpemnekht,     Khepeshterpetpaut. 
B.  B.,  389  (Abydos). 

d.  "L.  S.,  Uhemmestuuserpetu."    B.  B.,  389. 

e.  "L.  S.,  Kherppehpehterpetpaut."    B.  B.,  389. 
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/,  "L,  S.,  Menenmentchettaheh."    B.  B.,  389. 
g.  "L.  S.,  Menthu." 

(4)  a.  "Horus  of  gold,  Uhemkhauuserpetuemtaiunebu."    B.  B., 
389. 

b.  "  Horus  of  gold,  Userpetuemtaiunebu."    B.  B.,  389. 

c.  "H.  G.,  Meriraaeaarenkaf."    B.  B.,  389. 

d.  "H.  G.,  Sehetepramerertefu."    B.  B.,  389. 

e.  "H.  G.,  Kherpneterenkheper^."    B.  B.,  389. 

(5)  o.  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ramenmaat."    B.  B.,  389  (Kar- 
nak). 

b.  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ramenmaat,  hequast."    B.  B.,  389 
(Abydos). 

c.  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ramenmaatsetepra."    B.  B.,  389 
(Qumah). 

d.  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ramenmaatirienra."    B.  B.,  389 
(Qumah). 

e.  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ramenmaat,  Ultra,  men  Amen." 
B.  B.,  389  (Kamak). 

(6)  "Ramenmaat."    B.  B.,  389  (Cercueil  Bulaq). 

(7)  "Ramenmaatmeriptah."    B.  B.,  389  (Kamak).  » 

(8)  "Setimerienamen."    B.  B.,  389  (Kamak). 

(9)  "Merenpta^."    B.  B.,  389  (Abydos);  Brugsch,  II.  36,  39. 

(10)  "The  king."    Brugsch,  HisUrry,  II.  12,  13,  14,  16  bis,  18, 
20,  21  bis,  22,  31. 

(11)  "Pharaoh."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  13,  14,  16,  21,  22. 

(12)  "King  Seti(?)."    Brugsch,  HisUyry,  II.  13  bis,  31  bis,  38. 
"  King  Seti  the  First(?)."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  34,  83. 

(13)  "Holiness  (majesty)."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  13,  21. 

(14)  "Divine  benefactor."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  18,  22. 

(15)  "Sun  of  Egypt  and  the  moon  of  all  other  lands."    Budge, 
V.  7. 

(16)  "  King  of  Kemi,  sun  of  the  nine  peoples."    Brugsch,  His- 
tory, II.  22. 

(17)  "King  Mineptah."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  28. 

(18)  "Subduer  of  the  Menti."    Budge,  V.  6. 

(19)  "Stablisher  of  monuments."    Budge,  V.  6. 

(20)  "Seti."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  35,  36. 

(21)  "Lord  of  the  land."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  17,  24(?). 

(22)  "Lord  of  all."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  36. 

(23)  "The  heavenly(?)  Meneptah."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  38. 

(24)  "His  (Ramses)  father  Meneptah."    Brugsch,  History,  II. 
40. 
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(25)  "His  (Ramses)  father  Seti,  the  First."  Brugsch,  History, 
II.  34. 

(26)  "His  (Ramses)  father,  King  Seti,  the  First."  Brugsch, 
HisUrry,  II.  40. 

(27)  "King  Meneptah  Seti."    Brugsch,  Hisiory,  II.  113. 

(28)  "Kmg  Seti  Meneptah."    Brugsch,  HisUyry,  II.  132. 

(29)  "King  Meneptah,  the  First,  Seti  the  First."  Brugsch,  jffts- 
ton/,  II.  79. 

(30)  "The  great  prince  of  Egypt."    Brugsch,  HiBiory,  II.  69. 

(31)  "Meneptah  Seti,  the  great  prince  of  Egypt."  Brugsch, 
History,  II.  69. 

(32)  "His  (Ramses)  father,  the  Osiris  king,  Seti."  Brugsch, 
History,  II.  40. 

20.  "  Bull  of  Ra,  beloved  of  Maat,  lord  of  the  shrines  of  Nekhebet 
and  Uatchet,  who  brings  to  an  end  the  power  of  the  foreign  nations, 
smiter  of  the  Menti,  Horus  of  gold,  beloved  of  Maat,  making  great 
the  name  of  his  ka,  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Ramenmaat, 
filling  On  with  obelisks,"  etc.  Budge,  V.  61  (from  the  Flaminian 
obelisk). 

•21.  "Bull,  destroying  the  foreign  nations  by  his  power,  L.  S., 
stablisher  of  monuments  for  ever  and  ever,  Horus  of  gold,  who 
giveth  peace,  beloved  of  his  father  Ra,  K.  E.,  Ramenmaat,"  etc. 
Id. 

3.  (1)  a.  "  K.  E.,  Rausermaatsetepenra,  son  of  the  Sim,  Ra- 
mesesmeriamen."    B.  B.,  444. 

6.  "K.  E.,  Rausermaat."    B,  B.,  444. 

c.  "K.  E.,  the  good  god  of  life,  Rausermaat."    B.  B.,  444. 

d.  "K.  E.,  Rausermaattatra."    B.  B.,  444. 

e.  "K.  E.,  Rausermaatmerira."     B.  B.,  444. 
/.  "K.  E.,  Rausermaataura."    B.  B.,  444. 

g.  "K.  E.,  Rausermaathequast."    B.  B.,  444. 

h.  "  K.  E.,  Rausermaatsetepenra."    B.  B.,  444. 

i.  "K.  E.,  Rausermaatsetepenrameriamen."     B.  B.,  444. 

j.  "  Son  of  the  Sun,  Ramesesmeriamen."    B.  B.,  444. 

A;.  "K.  E.,  Rausermaat,  son  of  the  Sun,  Ramessumeriamen." 
B.  B.,  444;  Kh.  420r"^ 

I.  "Son  of  the  Sim,  Ramessumeriamen."  B.  B.,  444;  Kb., 
420u"^ 

m.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Ramesesheqneter^umeriseti."  B.  B.,  444; 
Kb.,  420  m"^ 

n.  "  Son  of  the  Sun,  Ramesesmeriseti."    B.  B.,  444;  Kb.,  420n"^ 

(2)  a.  "H.,  Kanekhtmerimaat."     B.  B.,  444. 
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b.  "H.,  Kanekhtmakemt."    B.  B.,  444. 

c.  "H.,  Kanekhtrenputhefnu."    B.  B.,  444. 

d.  "H.,  Kanekhtsekuast."    B.  B.,  444  (Luxor). 

e.  "H.,  Kanekhtsaseti."    B.  B.,  444. 
/.  "H.,  Kanekhtmerira."    B.  B.,  444. 
g.  "H.,  Kanekhtsatemu."    B.  B.,  444. 
h.  "H.,  Kanekhtsaamen."    B.  B.,  444. 
i.  "H.,  Kanekhtsakheper."    B.  B.,  444. 
j.  "H.,  Kanekhturpe^peh."    B.  B.,  444. 

*.  "H.,  Kanekhtuserpehpeh."    B.  B.,  444. 

I.  "H.,  Kanekhtmenilbkherppehtpeht."    B.  B.,  444;  Kb.,  420i;. 

»i.  "H.,  Kanekhtabaherkhepeshf."    B.  B.,  444. 

n.  "H.,  Kanekhtenrasetnekhtaatetti."    B.  B.,  444. 

0.  "H.,  Kanekhturhebumeritaui."    B.  B.,  444. 

p.  "H.,  Kanekhtumekhtiabaherkhepeshf."    B.  B.,  444. 

q.  "  H.,  Kanekhtuserrenputhefnu."    B.  B.,  444. 

r.  "H.,  Kanekhtuserrenput."    B.  B.,  444. 

s.  "H.,  Kanekhtthesmaat."    B.  B.,  444. 

t.  "H.,  Kanekhtusermaat."    B.  B.,  444. 

u.  "  H.,  Kanekhtmerimaatnebhebumlitefptahtatuenen."  B.  B., 
444. 

V.  "H.,  Kanekhtmerimaatmenthuensuteniukaenhequurpe^ti- 
m^itefsetiemnubti."    B.  B.,  444. 

to.  "H.,  Kanekhtmerimaathebu^erkenihemekht."    B.  B.,  444. 

(3)  a.  "L.  S.,  Maqemtuafsemti."     B.  B.,  444. 

b.  "L.  S.,  Uafsemtimaqemt."    B.  B.,  444. 

c.  "L.  S.,  Maqemtuaframesneterukerktaui."     B.  B.,  444. 

d.  "L.  S.,  Maqemtuafsemtiramesneterukerktaui."    B.  B.,  444. 

e.  "L.  S.,  Abaenhehusekhem^b."    B.  B.,  444. 
/.  "L.  S.,  Seshepneterenkhepenl."     B.  B.,  444. 

g.  "  L.  S.,  Sekherpehsuteninpehuita."     B.  B.,  444. 
h.  "L.  S.,  Ursheftmaqemt."    B.  B.,  444. 

1.  "L.  S.,  Semenkhmenemsuten^pttefaraentasu,"  etc.  B.  B., 
444. 

j.  "L.  S.,  Maqemtuafsemtikriuruseneminusmaemiusetusenu." 
B.  B.,  444. 

k.  "L.  S.,  Maqemtuafsemtinebsent  ....  shefiemtaiunebu^ri- 
tanekshemtemuntataenkhetabaref."    B.  B.,  444. 

I.  "  L.  S.,  Maqemtuafsemti^nusen  ....  retamertraiu."  B.  B., 
444. 

(4)  a.  "  Horus  of  gold,  Userrenputaanekhti."    B.  B.,  444. 
6.  "H.  G.,  Userkhepeshmerita."     B.  B.,  444. 
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b.  "  K.  E.,  Ramaatmen,  heqtaui,  i.e.,  prince  of  the  two  lands." 
B.  B.,  389  (Assouan). 

c.  "K.  E.,  Ramenmaat."    B.  B.,  389  (Kamak). 

d.  "K.  E.,  Ramemnaat&ura."    B.  B.,  389  (Redeneh). 

e.  "K.  E.,  Ramenmaattitra."    B.  B.,  389  (Abydos). 

/.  "E.  E.,  RamenmaaUlrienrameriamen."    B.  B.,  389  (Kamak). 

g.  "K.  E.,  Ramenmaatheqan."    B.  B.,  389  (Abydos). 

h.  "  Son  of  the  Sun,  Phahmeriseti."    B.  B.,  389. 

i.  "S.  S.,  Ptahmerenseti."    B.  B.,  389. 

j.  "S.  S.,  Pta^merienamen."    B.  B.,  389. 

Jfc.  "S.  S.,  Amenmerienseti."    B.  B.,  389. 

I.  "S.  S.,  Ptabmerienheq  .  .  .  ."    B.  B.,  389. 

m.  "S.  S.,  Merienpta^."    B.  B,,  389. 

n.  "S.  S.,  Meriamenptahmerienseti."    B.  B.,  389  (Kamak). 

(2)  a.  "H.,  Kanekhtkhaemuastseankhtaui."    B.  B.,  389. 
6.  "H.,  Kanekhtseankhtaui."    B,  B.,  389. 

c.  "H.,  Kanekhtkhaemuast."    B.  B.,  389. 

d.  "H.,  Kanekhtmitetmenth."    B.  B.,  389. 

e.  "H.,  Katersetiemtinekhtf."    B.  B.,  389. 
/.  "H.,  Kanekhtsatemu."    B.  B.,  389. 

g.  "H.,  Kaenramerimaat."    B.  B.,  389. 

h.  "H.,  Kanekhthetepheraaaat."    B.  B.,  389. 

i.  "H.,  Kanekhtuliemmestu."    B.  B.,  389. 

J.  "H.,  Kanekhtsekhemkhepesh."    B.  B.,  389. 

*.  "H.,  Kanekhttemekhtpetpaut."    B.  B.,  389. 

I.  "H.,  Kanekhtuhemsekhti."    B.  B.,  389. 

m.  "H.,  Kanekhtuserpetu."    B.  B.,  389. 

n.  "H.,  Kanekhtpetpebpeh."    B.  B.,  389. 

0,  "H.,  Kanekhtuserpetpaut."    B.  B.,  389. 

p.  "H.,  Kanekhtuljemkhau."    B.  B.,  389. 

q.  "H.,  Kanekhtsekhemmaat."    B.  B.,  389. 

r.  "H.,  Kanekhtu^emmesti."    B.  B.,  389. 

8.  "H.,  Kanekhtsekhempehpehnekht."    B.  B.,  389. 

t.  "H.,  Kanekhtaakhepesh."    B.  B.,  389. 

u.  "H.,  Kanekhtkhakhau."    B.  B.,  389. 

V.  "H.,  Kanekhtuhem."    B.  B.,  389. 

(3)  c.  "L.  S.,  Uhenunestusekhemterpetpaut."    B.  B./389. 

b.  "L.  S.,  Utemmestukherpterpetpaut."    B.  B.,  389. 

c.  "L.    S.,     U^iemmestukherpenmekht,     Khepeshterpetpaut." 
B.  B.,  389  (Abydos). 

d.  "L.  S.,  Uhemmestuueerpetu."    B.  B.,  389. 

e.  "L.  S.,  Kherppehpehterpetpaut."    B.  B.,  389. 
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/.  "L.  S.,  Menemnentchettaheh."    B.  B.,  389. 
g.  "L.  S.,  Menthu." 

(4)  a.  "Horus  of  gold,  Utemkhauuserpetuemtaiunebu."    B.  B., 
389. 

6.  "Horus  of  gold,  Userpetuemtaivinebu."    B.  B,,  389. 

c.  "H.  G.,  Meriraseaarenkaf."    B.  B.,  389. 

d.  "H.  G.,  Sehetepramerertefu."    B.  B.,  389. 
«.  "H.  G.,  Kherpneterenkheperi."    B.  B.,  389. 

(5)  o.  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ramenmaat."    B.  B.,  389  (Kar- 
nak). 

6.  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ramenmaat,  hequast."    B.  B.,  389 
(Abydos). 

c.  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ramenmaatsetepra."    B.  B.,  389 
(Qurnah). 

d.  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ramenmaat^rienra."    B.  B.,  389 
(Qurnah). 

e.  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ramenmaat,  t&tra,  meri  Amen." 
B.  B.,  389  (Kamak). 

(6)  "Ramenmaat."    B.  B.,  389  (Cercueil  Bulaq). 

(7)  "Ramenmaatmeriptah."    B.  B.,  389  (Kamak).  f 

(8)  "Setimerienamen."    B.  B.,  389  (Kamak). 

(9)  "Merenptal^."    B.  B.,  389  (Abydos);  Brugsch,  II.  36,  39. 

(10)  "The  king."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  12,  13,  14,  16  Ms,  18, 
20,  21  bis,  22,  31. 

(11)  "Pharaoh."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  13,  14,  15,  21,  22. 

(12)  "King  Seti(?)."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  13  bis,  31  Us,  38. 
"  Kmg  Seti  the  Fir8t(?)."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  34,  83. 

(13)  "Holiness  (majesty)."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  13,  21. 

(14)  "Divine  benefactor."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  18,  22. 

(16)  "  Sun  of  Egypt  and  the  moon  of  all  other  lands."    Budge, 
V.  7. 

(16)  "  King  of  Kemi,  sun  of  the  nine  peoples."    Brugsch,  His- 
tory, II.  22. 

(17)  "King  Mineptah."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  28. 

(18)  "Subduer  of  the  Menti."    Budge,  V.  6. 

(19)  "Stablisher  of  monuments."    Budge,  V.  6. 

(20)  "Seti."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  35,  36. 

(21)  "Lord  of  the  land."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  17,  24(?). 

(22)  "Lord  of  all."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  36. 

(23)  "The  heavenly(?)  Meneptah."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  38. 

(24)  "His  (Ramses)  father  Meneptah."    Brugsch,  History,  II. 
40. 
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(42)  "King  Ramses  Miamun."    53,  54  bis,  55,  61,  98,  58,  68, 

69  bis. 

(43)  "King  Ramses/'    Id.,  42  bis. 

(44)  "Ramses,  the  Second,  friend  of  Amen."    Id.,  113. 

(45)  "  The  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt."    Id.,  II.  39. 

(46)  "The  great  prince  of  Egypt."    Id.,  69  bis. 

(47)  "Ramessu  Miamim,  the  great  prince  of  Egypt."    Id.,  69, 

70  six  times,  71  eleven  times,  73  four  times,  74  bis, 

(48)  "Great  lord,  our  king."    Id.,  62. 

(49)  "The  great  prince  of  Egypt,  Ramessu  Miamun."    Id.,  72. 

(50)  "The  mighty  king."    Id.,  62. 

(51)  "Brave  kmg."    Id.,  58. 

(52)  "Lord  of  both  the  worlds."    Id.,  62. 

(53)  "The  good  king."    Id.,  49. 

(54)  "The  noble  lord  and  ruler  of  Egypt."    Id.,  56. 

(55)  "Lord  of  the  two  crowns  of  Hor  and  of  Set."    Id.,  80. 

(56)  "Gracious  lord."    Id.,  58. 

(57)  "Guardian  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  day  of  battle."    Id.,  58 

(58)  "Ra-Hormakhu."    Id.,  61. 

(59)  "  Sutekh,  the  glorious,  son  of  Mut,  Baal  in  his  time."  Id.,  61 . 

(60)  "The  holiness  (or  majesty)  of  the  royal  house,  the  Sim- 
Horus,  the  mighty  Bull,  who  loves  justice,  the  great  lord,  the  pro- 
tector of  his  people,  the  brave  with  his  arm,  the  rampart  of  his  life- 
guards in  the  day  of  battle,  the  king  Ramses  Miamim."    Id.,  61. 

(61)  "King  Ramessu-Miamun,  the  god  of  war,  Monthu  upon 
earth."    Id.,  97. 

(62)  "The  brave  and  bold  conqueror  of  the  nations,  of  the 
highest  valor  in  the  field  of  battle,  firm  on  horseback,  and  glorious 
on  his  chariot,  whom  none  can  escape,  when  he  seizes  his  bow  and 
arrows."    Id.,  49. 

(63)  "Pharaoh."  Id.,  36,  46,  47  bis,  48,  50  twelve  times,  51 
thirteen  times,  52  ter,  55  six  times,  56,  58,  61,  62  bis,  63,  66,  69  bis, 
109. 

(64)  "  Ramessu  Miamun,  the  bull  among  the  princes."    Id.,  69. 

(65)  "  Ramessu  Miamun,  the  great  prince  of  Egypt,  the  powerful, 
the  son  of  Mineptah  Seti,  the  great  prince  of  Egypt,  the  powerful, 
the  son  of  the  son  of  Ramessu  I,  the  great  king  of  Egypt,  the  pow- 
erful."   /d.,  69. 

(66)  "Pharaoh,  my  gracious  lord,  the  beautiful  son  of  Ra- 
Hormakhu."    Id.,  61. 

(67)  "  King  Ramessu  Miamun,  tho  dispenser  of  life  eternally  and 
for  ever."    Id.,  68,  69,  81. 
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(68)  "  King  Ramessu  Miamun,  dispenser  of  life  for  ever  and  ever, 
the  friend  of  the  Theban  Amon-Ra  of  Api."    Id.,  80. 

(69)  "  The  lord  of  heaven,  lord  of  the  earth,  sun,  life  of  the  whole 
world,  lord  of  time,  measurer  of  the  course  of  the  sim,  Turn  for 
men,  lord  of  prosperity,  creator  of  the  harvest,  fashioner  and  former 
of  mortals,  dispenser  of  breath  to  all  men;  animator  of  the  whole 
company  of  the  gods,  pillar  of  heaven,  threshold  of  the  earth, 
weigher  of  the  balance  of  the  two  worlds,  lord  of  rich  gifts,  increaser 
of  the  com,  at  whose  feet  the  Ranen  waits;  thou  former  of  the 
great,  creator  of  the  small,  whose  words  engender  the  most  splendid 
abundance;  thou  who  watchest  when  other  men  rest,  whose 
strength  overshadows  Egypt,  conqueror  of  the  foreigners,  who  hast 
returned  home  victorious;  whose  arm  protects  the  Egyptians,  who 
loves  justice,  in  which  he  lives  by  his  laws;  protector  of  the  land, 
rich  in  years,  the  conqueror  whose  terror  has  stricken  down  the 
foreigners;  thou  our  lord,  our  Sun,  by  whose  words  out  of  his 
mouth  Tum  lives."    Id.,  35. 

4.  (1)  a.  "  K.  E.,  Baramerenamen,  son  of  the  Sun,  Merenptah- 
hetephermaat."    B.  B.,  497. 

b.  "K  E.,  Baramerenamen."    B.  B.,  497. 

c.  "K.  E.,  Baramerenneteru."    B.  B.,  497. 

d.  "K.  E.,  Baramerienamen."    B.  B.,  497. 

e.  "Son  of  the  Sim,  Merenptahhetepen-Maat."    B.  B.,  497. 

(2)  a.  "H.,  Kanekhthatemmaat."    B.  B.,  497. 

b.  "H.,  Kanekht^aemmaatbenksuenraemkherthru."  B.  B., 
497. 

(3)  a.  "L.  S.,  Khamiptahemkhenhefnu."    B.  B.,  497. 

6.  " L.S., Khaemptahemkhen^efniu^semenhepimeferuemnekhti." 
B.  B.,  497. 

(4)  "  Horus  of  gold,  aakhepeshhusatetti." 

(6)  "Horus-Ra,  Kanekhthaiemmaathenksuenhruemkherthru." 
B.  B.,  497. 

(6)  "Lord  of  the  risings  (or  crowns),  Merenptahhetepenmaat." 
B.  B.,  497. 

(7)  "Baenra."    B.  B,,  497  (scarab). 

(8)  "Baenrameriamen."  B.  B.,  497  (scarab);  Brugsch,  His- 
tory, II.  127. 

(9)  "Merenptahhetephumaat."  (See  20  below).  B.  B.,  497 
(scarab). 

(10)  "Soul  of  Ra,  beloved  of  Amen,  he  who  resteth  on  Maat, 
lord  of  the  shrines  of  Nekhebet  and  Uatchet,  the  Horus  of  gold, 
the  lord  of  risings."    Budge,  V.  97. 
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(11)  "King."    Bnigsch,  History,  II,  116,  117,  118  bis,  119, 120 
bis, 

(12)  "King  Mineptah."    Id.,  II.  117,  119,  121. 

(13)  "Majesty."    Id.,  II.  118, 119, 120  ter,  121. 

(14)  "Lord."    Id.,  II.  118. 

(15)  "Shepherd."    /d.,  II.  118. 

(16)  "King  of  the  country."    Id.,  II.  119. 

(17)  "Pharaoh."    Id.,  II.  119  bis. 

(18)  "Mineptah."    Id.,  II.  121. 

(19)  "  The  annihilator  of  the  Thehennu."    Id.,  II.  121. 

(20)  "Mineptah-Hotephima."  Id.,  II.  126  bis,  127,  128  ter. 
(See  (9)  above.) 

5.  (1)  a.  "  K.  E.,  Ramenm^tepenra,  son  of  the  Siin,  Ramesses- 
hequast."    B.  B.,  501. 

b.  "K.  E.,  Ramenm^tepenrameriamen."    B.  B.,  501. 

c.  "Son  of  the  Siin,  Ramesseshequastmeriamen."    B.  B.,  501. 

(2)  a.  "H.,  Kanekhtmerimaatsementaui."    B.  B.,  501. 

6.  "H.,  Nebhebiunaamen."    B.  B.,  501. 

c.  "H.,  Kanekhturpehpehm^men."    B.  B.,  501* 

(3)  "L.S.,  UrbitaiuemApt."    B.  B.,  501. 

(4)  "Heru-Ra,  Kanekhtmeriamensemen  ....  [Lord  of  the 
shrme,  etc.]  ....  emipt."    B.  B.,  501. 

(5)  "Beautiful  god,  son  of  Amen,  divine  essence  coming  forth 
from  his  members,  august  child  of  9eri(?),  set  apart  for  fair  sov- 
ereignty in  the  North  land."  Budge,  V.  138  (from  Lepsius,  Deiik- 
maler,  III,  pi.  201c). 

6.  (1)  a.  "  K.  E.,  Rauserkheperumeriamen,  son  of  the  Sun 
Merenptahseti."    B.  B.,  504. 

b.  "  "K.  E.,  Rauserkheperumeriamen."    B.  B.,  504. 

c.  "K.  E.,  Rauserkheperuensetepenra,  son  of  the  Sun,  Seti- 
merenptah."    B.  B.,  504  (Pap.  Anast.  6). 

d.  "K.  E.,  Rauserkheperusetepenra."    B.  B.,  504. 

e.  "K.  E.,  RauserkheperutJttenra."    B.  B.,  504. 

/.  "  Son  of  the  Sun,  Merenptahmeriamen."    B.  B.,  504. 
g.  "  Son  of  the  Sun,  Merenptahsetimeriamen."    B.  B.,  504. 

(2)  a.  "H.,  Kanekhtmeru-a."    B.  B.,  504. 

6.  "H.,  Kanekhtmerirasaamen."    B.  B.,  504. 
c.  "H.,  Kanekhtmerirase(?)ntaui."     B.  B.,  504, 

(3)  "L.  S.,  M^qemtuafsemti."    B.  B.,  504. 

(4)  "  Horus  of  gold,  Aanekhtuemtaiunebu."    B.  B.,  504. 

(5)  a.  "King  Rauserkheperumerenamen."     B.  B.,  504. 
b.  "King  Rauserkheperumeramen."     B.  B.,  504. 
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(6)  "Rauserkheperuineramen."    B.  B.,  504. 

(7)  "Rauserkhepersetepenra."    B.  B.,  504. 

(8)  "Rauserkhepermaat."    B.  B.,  504.  (scarab). 

(9)  "Rauserkheperusetepenrameriamen."    B.  B.,  504. 

(10)  "Setimerptah."    B.  B.,  504. 

(11)  "Beloved  of  Set."    Budge,  V.  133. 

7.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Rakhuensetepenra,  sonof  theSunjMerenptah- 
saptah."    B.  B.,  507. 

6.  "K.  E.,  Rakhuensetepenra."    B.  B.,  507. 

c.  "K.  E.,  Rakhuirimaatsetepenra."    B.  B.,  507. 

d.  "K.  E.,  Khura."    B.  B.,  507. 

c.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Merenptahsaptah."    B.  B.,  507. 
J.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Merienptabsaptah."    B.  B.,  507. 

(2)  "H.,  Khaembit."    B.  B.,  507. 

(3)  "King."    Budge,  V.  14  bis. 

8.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Rauserkhausetepenrameramen,    son    of    the 
Sun,  Setnekhtmererrameriamen,"    B.  B.,  511. 

6.  "K.  E.,  Rauserkhausetepenrameramen."    B.  B.,  511. 

c.  "  K.  E.,  Rauserkhausetepenra."    B.  B.,  511. 

d.  "K.  E.,  Rauserkhaumeramen."    B.  B.,  511. 

e.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Setnekhtmererrameramen."    B.  B.,  511. 
/.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Setnekhtmereramenra."    B.  B.,  511. 

(2)  "H.,Kanekhturpehpeh."    B.  B.,  511. 

(3)  a.  "Lord  of  risings  (or  crowns),  Setnekhtmereramenra." 
B.  B.,  511. 

6.  "Lord  of  risings,  Setnekhtmererrameramen."    B.  B.,  511. 

(4)  "Sovereign  prince  of  the  two  lands."    Budge,  V.  146. 

(5)  "My  father."    So  designated  by  Ramses  HI.    See  Brugsch, 
II.  138. 

The  Twentieth  Dynasty. 

1.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Rausermaatmeramen,  son  of  the  Sun,  Ra- 
messesheqan."    B.  B.,  513. 

b.  "K.  E.,  Rausermaatmeramen."    B.  B.,  513. 

c.  "Son  of  the  Sim,  Ramessesheqin."    B.  B.,  513. 

(2)  a.  "H.,  Kanekhtaasuteniu."    B.  B.,  513. 

b.  "  H.,  Kanekhtmermaatsementaiu."    B.  B.,  513. 
'^  c.  "H.,  Kanekhtrepehtinekhthrltkhepeshsatetti."    B.  B.,  613. 

d.  "H.,  KanekhtsusekhqemtusermaatnekhthrAsemaem    .    .    . 
nekhtthuhennu."    B.  B.,  513. 

(3)  a.  "L.  S.,  UrhebumJtimen."    B.  B.,  513. 
6.  "L.  S.,  Urhebum^tathenen."    B.  B.,  513. 
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c.  "L.  S.,  UrhebuDoAtetamen."    B.  B.,  513. 

d.  "L.  S.,  Usemekhtpehtimltatefefmenthu."    B.  B.,  613. 

(4)  a.  "  Horus  of  gold,  Userrenputmltraathimaqemuafnekhtsem- 
ti."    B.  B.,  613. 

6.  "  Horus  of  gold,  Userrenputm^temultthimaqemtuafnekhtsem- 
ti."    B.B.,  513. 

c.  "H.  G.,  Userrenputmaamen^thimaqemtuafsemti."  B.  B., 
513. 

d.  "H.  G.,  UserrenputmiraAthimaqemtuafnekhtsemti."  B.  B.^ 
513. 

e.  "H.  G.,  Qennebkhepeshui^etsh  ....  merf."    B.  B.,  513. 

(5)  "Heru-Ra,  Kanekhtaasuteniu."    B.  B.,  513. 

(6)  "Rausenner^en."    B.  B.,  513. 

(7)  "Ramessesheqan."    B.  B.,  613. 

(8)  "  Lord  of  the  two  lands  (neb  taui)."    Budge,  V.  149. 

(9)  "Ruler  of  the  two  lands  (life,  health,  strength),  Heq-ankh- 
utcha-senb-taui."    Budge,  V.  149. 

(10)  "  Great  chief  mouth  of  the  land  of  Qemt  and  ruler  of  the 
whole  country."    Budge,  V.  149. 

(11)  "The  king."    Budge,  V.  155, 166;  Brugsch,  HisUyry,  141. 

(12)  "Majesty."    Budge,  V.  155, 156  ier]  Brugsch,  HisUyry,  145. 

(13)  "Lord  of  Egypt."    Budge,  V.  156  (compare  (8)  above). 

(14)  "Lord."    Brugsch,  HisUyry,  159  ier,  160, 161  bis. 

(15)  "Rameses."    Budge,  V.  156  his, 

(16)  "Lord,  the  king."    Budge,  V.  175. 

(17)  "Pharaoh."    Brugsch,  HisUyry,  II.  140,  150  his. 

(18)  "Rameses  III,  the  great  god,  his  lord."  Brugsch,  History, 
163. 

(19)  "  Ramses,  the  god."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  139. 

(20)  "King,  Rausermaatmeriamen,  life,  health,  strength,  the 
great  god  (pa  neter  aa)."  Brugsch,  History,  137;  Harris  Papyrus, 
LXXV.  1. 

(21)  "King  and  lord  of  the  land,  Rausermaatmeriamen,  the 
son  of  Ra,  the  lord  of  the  crowns,  Ramses-heq^,  the  friend  of  all 
the  gods,  the  dispenser  of  life  for  ever  and  ever."  Brugsch,  His- 
tory,  II.  144. 

2.  (1)  a.  "  K.  E.,  Rausermaatsetepen^men,    son    of    the    Sun, 
Ramessesmeri^menraheqmaat."    B.  B.,  528. 
6.  "  K.  E.,  RausermaatsetepenSmen."    B.  B.,  528. 

c.  "K.  E.,  Rausersetepenimen."    B.  B  ,  528. 

d.  "K.  E.,  Heqrasetepenimen."    B.  B.,  528. 

e.  "K.  E.,  RaheqmaatsetepenSmen."    B.  B.,  528. 
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/.  "K.E.,Ilamaat."    B.  B.,  528. 
g.  "K.  E.,  Heqmaat-Ramaatsetepeni-men."    B.  B.,  528. 
h.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Ramessesmeridmenheqmaat."    B.  B.,  528. 
i.  "S.  S.,  Ramessesmaatmeriitmenra."    B.  B.,  528. 
]\  "S.  S.,  Ramessesmaatmeriimen.''    B.  B.,  528. 
A;.  "S.  S.,  Ramesses."    B.  B.,  528. 

L  "S.  S.,  Nebkhauheqmaat^   Ramessesmeriamenheq."    B.  B., 
528. 

(2)  a.  "H.,  Kanekhtankhemmaatnebhebumitefefptahtathenen." 
B.  B.,  528. 

b.  "H.,  Kanekhtankhmaat."    B.  B.,  528. 

c.  "H.,  Kaankhemmaat."    B.  B.,  528. 

d.  "H.,  Kanekhtheruenqemt."    B.  B.,  528. 

e.  "H.,  Kanekhtpehtem^lamen."    B.  B.,  528. 

(3)  a.  "L.  S.,  Maqemtuauapetpaut."    B,  B.,  528. 
6.  "L.  S.,  Maqemtuafpetpaut."    B.  B.,  528. 

(4)  a.  "Horns  of  gold,  Userrenputumekhtiathimesnetemsekhe- 
pertaui."    B.  B.,  528. 

6.  "H.  G.,  Userrenputurnekhtiithimestuneturusekhepertaui." 

(5)  a.  "Qeru-Ra,    Kanekhtankhemmaatnebhebumi&tefptahta- 
nem."    B.  B.,  528. 

6.  "  Heni-Ra,  Kanekhtankhmaatnebhebum^tefefptahtathenen." 
B.  B.,  528. 

(6)  a.  "Lord  of  the  lands,  Raheqmaat."    B.  B.,  528. 

6.  "  Lord  of  the  lands,  Raheqmaatsetepenra."    B.  B.,  528. 

(7)  "King  Raheqmaatsetepenamen."    B.  B.,  528. 

(8)  "The  king."    Brugsch,  History,  168,  169  bis. 

(9)  "Pharaoh."    Id,,  169. 

(10)  "KingRamessu(?)."    /d.,  169. 

(11)  "King  Ramessu,  dispenser  of  life  for  ever."    /d.,  l?u. 

3.  (1)  a.  "  K.  E.,  Rausermaatsekheperenra,    son    of    the    Sun, 
RamesesefJUnenmeri^men."    B.  B.,  529. 

6.  "  Son  of  the  Sun,  RamesesefmerilUnenheqimen."    B.  B.,  529. 

(2)  "H.,  Kanekhtmaatimen."    B.  B.,  528. 

(3)  "Rausermaatsekheperenra."    B.  B.,  528. 

(4)  "Usermaatkheperen."    B.  B.,  528. 

4.  (1)  a.  "  K.  E.,  Ramaatnebmeramen,  son  of  the  Sun,  Rames- 
ses^menneterheq^n."    B.  B.,  530. 

b.  "K.  E.,  Ramaatnebamen."    B.  B.,  530. 

c.  "K,  E.  Ramaatmeramen."    B.  B.,  530. 

d.  "K.  E.,  Rameramennebashtkau."    B.  B.,  530. 

e.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Ramessesimenhr^hepeshfneterheqAnnu." 
B.  B.,  530. 
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f.  "S.  S.,  Ramessesmaat."    B.  B.,  530. 

g.  "S.  S.,  Ramessesamenneterheqitnnu."    B.  B.,  530. 

(2)  a.  "H.,  Kanekhtaanekhtuseankhtaui."    B.  B.,  530. 
b.  "H.,  Kanekhtaanekhtu."    B.  B.,  530. 

(3)  a.  "L.  S.,  UsermaathetathiuC?)."    B.  B.,  630. 
6.  "L.  S.,  Usermaathethefru."    B.  B.,  530. 

(4)  a.  "Horus  of  gold,  Userrenputm^ta-thenenathinebhabuma- 
kiqemt."    B.  B.,  530. 

b.  "H.  G.,  UseirenputmaathinebhebumakqemtmehtaneDemmen- 
unihraruf."    B.  B.,  530. 

(5)  ''Rainessesineranienraiieterheq^."    B.  B.,  530. 

(6)  "Pharaoh."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  174  four  times,  175. 

(7)  "The  king."    Id.,  174  bis. 

(8)  "King  Ramessu  VI(?)."    Id.,  174. 

6.  (1)  "  K.  E.,  Rausermaatamenmerisetepenra,  son  of  the  Sun, 
Ramessestaamenneterheqan."    B.  B.,  534. 

(2)  "H.,  Kanekhtanemsuten."    B.  B.,  534. 

(3)  a.  "L.  S.,  Makqemtuafpetpaut."    B.  B.,  534. 
6.  "L.  S.,  Makqemtuafpet."    B.  B.,  534. 

(4)  "  Horus  of  gold,  Userrenputm^raathiurhebumiili.menrasuten- 
neteru."    B.  B.,  534. 

6.  a.  "K.  E.,  Rausermaatkhuenamen,  son  of  the  Sun,  Ramesses- 
meramenseti."    B.  B.,  535. 

b.  "K.  E.,  Rausennaatkhuenamen,  son  of  the  Sun,  Ramesses- 
amenmeramen."    B.  B.,  535;  Budge,  V.  195. 

7.  "  Lord  of  the  land,  Sekhaenrameramen,  lord  of  the  risings  (or 
crowns),  Ramessessaptah,"    B.  B.,  537. 

8.  (1)  a.  "  K.  E.,  Raneferhasetepenra,  son  of  the  Sun,  Ramesses- 
mereramenkhauast."    B.  B.,  538. 

6.  Same  as  last,  except  kau  for  ka,  and  omits  kha.    B.  B.,  538. 

c.  "K.  E.,  Raneferkasetepenra."    B.  B.,  538. 

d.  "K.  E.,  Raneferkausetepenra."    B.  B.,  538. 

e.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Ramessesmereramenkhauast."    B.  B.,  538. 
/.  "S.  S.,  Ramessesmeriamenkhamaatuast."    B.  B.,  538. 

(2)  "H.,  Kanekhtkhaemuast."    B.  B.,  538. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Usermaatseankhtaui."    B.  B.,  538. 

(4)  "Horus  of  gold,  Userrenputmatanemathiursuteniutterpet- 
paut."    B.  B.,  538. 

(5)  "5[eru-Ra,  Kanekhtkhaemuast."    B.  B.,  538. 

(6)  "  Lord  of  creatures,  Raneferkasetepenra."    B.  B.,  538. 

(7)  "The  king."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  179,  180. 
(8) ;'  King  Ramessu  IX  (X) ."     179. 
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(9)  "Ramessu  IX  (X),  the  great  king  of  Egypt,  the  son  and 
friend  of  all  the  gods."    Id,,  180. 

(10)  "Pharaoh."    /d.,  179  ter,  180,  181. 

(11)  "Pharaoh,  his  (thy)  lo^d."    180  ter. 

(12)  "Lord,  the  Pharaoh."    182. 

9.  (1)  a.  "  K.  E.,  Rakhepermaatsetepenra,  son  of  the  Sun,  Ra- 
mes8u[meri]4men."    Budge,  V.  210. 

6.  "K.  E.,  Rakheperenmaatsetepenra."    B.  B.,  643. 

c.  "Son  of  the  Sxm,  Ramessestoemnerfmaat."    B.  B.,  543. 

d.  "  S.  S.,  Ramesses&menmerimaat."    B.  B.,  643. 

(2)  a.  "H.,  Kanekhtsekhara."    B.  B.,  543. 
6.  "H.,  Kanekhtsekhaenra."    B.  B.,  543. 

(3)  '^L.  S.,  aa "    B.  B.,  543. 

(4)  "Lord  of  the  land,  Rakhepermaatsetepenra,  son  of  the  Sun, 
Ramesseskmen."    B.  B.,  543. 

(6)  "  King  Rakhepermaatsetepenra."    B.  B.,  643. 
(6)  "Ramessestoienhr^khepeshf."    B.  B.,  643. 

10.  (1)  a.  "  K.  E.,  Usermaatrasetepenra,  son  of  the  Sun,  Rames- 
sesmeriimen."    B.  B.,  544.* 

6.  "K.  E.,  Usennaatrasetepen[ra]."    B.  B.,  544. 
c.  "K.  E.,  Usermaatenrasetepenra."    B.  B.,  544. 

(2)  "  H.,  KanekhttutkhautetsutenimnS^temuneter."    B.  B.,  544. 

(3)  "Horus  of  gold,  Usermaatkhepeshterpetpaut."    B.  B.,  544. 

(4)  "The  king."    Brugsch,  History,  184  Ms. 

(5)  "Pharaoh."    Id.,  184  twelve  times,  185  ten  times. 

(6)  "Majesty."    Id.,  185. 

(7)  "Sun  of  the  nations."    Id.,  184. 

(8)  "The  great  lord."    Id.,  184. 

(9)  "Great  lord  and  ruler."    Id.,  185. 

(10)  "The  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  Miamun  Ramessu." 
Id.,  185. 

(11)  "King  Miamun  Ramessu."    Id.,  186. 

(12)  "Dispenser  of  life  to-day  and  for  ever."    Id.,  187. 

11.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Ramenmaatsetepenptah,  son  of  the  Sun, 
Ramessesmerimenkhauastneterheq^."    B.  B.,  546. 

b.  "K.  E.,  Ramenmaatsetepenptah."    B.  B.,  546. 

c.  "K.  E.,  Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ramenmaatsetepenptah." 
B.  B.,  546. 

d.  "  Son  of  the  Sun,  RamerAmenemuastneterheq^."    B.  B.,  546. 

*  Prof.  Erznan,  Dr.  Budge  and  the  note  in  B.  B.  all  state  that  the  monuments 
of  this  king  ought  to  be  restored  to  Harnesses  III,  to  whom  they  really^belong. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience,  following  B.  B.,  they  are  placed  here  imder]  the 
Bo-called  Harnesses  XII. 
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e.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Ramessesmerer^menkhauastneterheq^." 
B.  B.,  546. 

/.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  lord  of  risings  (or  crowns),  Ramessesmerer- 
^enkhauastneterheq^/'    B.  B.,  546. 

(2)  "H.,  Kanekhtmerira."    B.  B.,  546. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Usermaathethefnu.'' 

v4)  "  Horus  of  gold,  Urpehtseankhtauiathiankhutchasenbher^b- 
maatseheteptaui."    B.  B.,  546. 

(5)  "  Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ramenmaatsetepenra."    B.  B.,  546. 

(6)  "Ramesseskhaemuastmerer^menneterheq^nu."   B.  B.,  546. 

(7)  "Ra,  Ramesseskhauastmeremeterheq^."    B.  B.,  546. 

(8)  "King."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  189. 

(9)  "Pharaoh."    Id.,  189  bis. 

(10)  "Pharaoh,  his  lord."    Id.,  189  bis,  (thy)  once. 

A. — ^The  Twenty-first  Dynasty:  fANis. 

1.  (1)  "The  good  god,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Rahetchkheper- 
setepenra,  son  of  the  Sun,  Amenmemesba,  tettetet."    Budge,  VI.  1. 

(2)  "His  majesty."    Id.,  3. 

2.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Raneterkhepersetepenimen,  son  of  the  Sun, 
Meri^ensara."    B.  B.,  559. 

b.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Meriimensatoen."    B.  B.,  559. 
(2)  "H.,  Kanekhtmerimaat."     Budge,  VI.  9. 

3.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Raaakhepersetepenimen,  son  of  the  Sun,  Paseb- 
kannumeri^men."    B.  B.,  560. 

(2)  "H.,  Kanekhtemtata^men."     B.  B.,  560. 

4.  "  K.  E.,  Raaaseh,  son  of    the  Sun,  ?  ?  ?"    B.  B.,  562. 

5.  "K.  E.,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Rasetepen^men,*  son  of  the 
Sun,  lord  of  risings  (or  crowns),  Meriimen,  Amenemap."  B.  B., 
563. 

5  and  6  have  empty  cartouches  in  B.  B. 

7.  "K.  E.,  Heqhetch  .  .  .  .,t  son  of  the  Sun,  Meri^menherupe- 
sebkhanu."    B.  B.,  566. 

B. — ^The  Twenty-first  Dynasty:  Thebes. 
1.  (1)  "  K.  E.,  Neterhentepen^men,  son  of  the  Sun,  Sa^menher- 
beru."    B.  B.,  568. 

(2)  a.  "H.,  Kanekhtsa^men."    B.  B.,  568. 

b.  "H.,  Kanekhtsa^menurkhuemitpt."     B.  B.,  568. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Sehetepneteru."     B.  B.,  568. 

*  Budge  supplies  uaemuKU  after  Ra, 
t  Budge  supplies  Ra  before  Heq. 
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(4)  "Horus  of  gold,  Khuem^pt." 

(5)  "  AnkhnetemefersaAmen,  lord  of  the  lands,  lord  of  the  risings 
(or  crowns),  NeterhentepenJ,men,  Saltmenherberu."    B.  B.,  668. 

(6)  "  Neterhentepenimenra,  sutenneteru,  mermenfitu,  urrentaui, 
hautiherheni."    B.  B.,  568. 

(7)  "Erpahamerkatenmenneb,  enhenfkherptaui,  neterhentepen- 
4menra,  suten  neteruherheru."    B.  B.,  568. 

2.  (1)  "Neterhentepen&men,  suten  neteru,  paiankh."  B.  B., 
573. 

6.  Same  as  a,  except  that  Ra  is  added  after  amen. 

(2)  "Sasuten,  khatef,  Paiankh."    B.  B.,  570. 

(3)  "Paiankh(?)."    Budge,  VI.  20. 

(4)  "The  king."    Id.,  21. 

3.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Sehetepneteru&ritkhuenkatisen,  neterhentepen- 
4menra,  suten  neteru,  Painetchemmaakheru,  sa  Piankhmaakheru." 
B.  B.,  574. 

(2)  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Painetchemmaakheru,  nest  tchat- 
(mer)menfitu,  umetchtaui,  Painetchem."    B.  B.,  574. 

(3)  a.  "H.,Sehetepneteruiritkhuenkausen(?)."    Budge,  VI.  22. 
&.  "H.,  KanekhtmeriJimen."    Id.,  22. 

4.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Rakheperkhasetepenimen,  son  of  the  Sxm,  Pai- 
netchemmeriimen."    B.  B.,  576. 

(2)  "H.,  Kanekhtmeriimen."    B.  B.,  576. 

(3)  "King  Miamun  Pinotem."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  194. 

(4)  "  Osiris,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Rakheperkha."    B.  B.,  576. 

5.  (1)  "  Neterhentepen^menra,  Masaherth,  maakheru,  son  of  the 
king,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Paine tchemmeri&men."    B.  B.,  578. 

(2)  "  Neterhentepenamenra,  suten  neteru,  mermenfitu,  umetch- 
taui, Masaherth^,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Painetchemmeriimen." 
B.  B.,  578 

(3)  "Masahertu."    B.  B.,  578. 

(4)  "Masaherth."    B.  B.,  578. 

(5)  "Commander-in-chief  of  the  soldiers  of  the  whole  land." 
Budge,  VI.  25. 

(6)  "Commander-in-chief  of  the  soldiers  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt."    Budge,  VII.  25. 

(7)  "Prince,  guide  of  the  two  lands."    Budge,  VI.  25. 

(8)  "Beloved  of  Khensu."    Budge,  VI.  25. 

6.  (1)  "Neterhentepen^menra,  Ramenkhepermaakheru,  son  of 
the  king,  Painetchemmeri^men."    B.  B.,  579. 

(2)  "The  high  priest  of  Amon-Ra,  the  king  of  the  gods,  the  gen- 
eral-in-chief  of  the  army,  Menkheperra,  the  son  of  the  king,  Miamxm 
Pinotme."    Brugsch,  History,  II.  194. 
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(3)  "Chief  priest  of  Amon-Ra,  the  king  of  the  gods."    Id,,  195. 

(4)  "General-in-Chief  of  the  army  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt." 
Id.,  196. 

(6)  "  General-in-chief  of  the  army,  Menkheperra."    Id.,  196. 

(6)  "High  (or  chief)  priest  of  Amon,  Menkheperra."  Id.,  196, 
196  &i8. 

(7)  "Chief  captain."    M,  195. 

(8)  "Captain  of  the  army."    Id.,  196. 

7.  "Neterhentepenimenra,  Painetchemmaakheru,  sa  Ramen- 
kheper."    B.  B.,  586-581. 

The  Twenty-second  Dynasty. 

1.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Rahetchkhepersetepenra,  son  of  the  Sun, 
Shashanqmeri&men."    B.  B.,  596. 

6.  "  Son  of  the  Sun,  Shashanqmeriilmen."    B.  B.,  596. 

c.  "S.  S.,  Shashameritoien."    B.  B.,  696. 

(2)  "H.,  Kanekhtmerira,  sekhafemsutenitaui."    B.  B.,  696. 

./3)  o.  "L.  S.,  Khaemhetech,  miherusaauset,  sehetepneteruem- 

L.."    B.  B.,  596. 

6.  "L.  S.,  KhaemhetchmSherusaauset,  sehetepemmaa."  B.  B., 
596. 

c.  "L.  S.,  Khaemhetchsehetepneteruemmaat."    B.  B.,  576. 

(4)  o.  "Horus  of  gold,  Kherppehpeh,  hapetpaut,  umekhtutaiu- 
nebu."    B.  B.,  596. 

h.  "H.  G.  Kherppehpeh,  hupetpaut,  umekhtuemtaiunebu." 
B.  B.,  596. 

(6)  "Shashanq."    B.  B.,  696. 

'  (6)  "Majesty."    Brugsch,  history,  II.  210  bis,  211. 

(7)  "The  king."    Id.,  211,  212  Us. 

(8)  "The  king  and  lord  of  the  land."    Id.,  212. 

(9)  "Divine  benefactor."    Id.,  212. 

(10)  "King  Shashanq."    Id.,  212  Us. 

(11)  "  King  Shashanq  I."    Id.,  211,  213  Us. 

(12)  "Master,  the  lord  of  might,  the  lord  of  the  land."    Id.,  211. 

(13)  "Good  lord."    M,  211. 

(14)  "Image  of  Hormakhu."    Id.,  212. 

2.  (1)  o.  "K.  E.,  Rakkherpkhepersetepenra,  son  of  the  Sun, 
Meriimenuasarken."    B.  B.,  607. 

h.  "  Son  of  the  Sup,  Meriamenuarsarken."    B.  B.,  607. 
(2)  "Uarsarken." 

3.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Rahetchsetepenamen,  neterhequast,  son  of  the 
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Sun,   Meriimen-Thekeleth-meria4st."    B.   B.,   613;  Budge  reads 
tisermaat  for  hetch,  VII.  79. 

(2)  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Thekelethmeren."    B.  B.,  613. 

(3)  a.  "Thekeluth."    B.  B.,  613. 

b.  "Thekeleth."    B.  B.,  613. 

c.  "Thekelethmeri."    B.  B.,  613. 

d.  "Tekeluth."    B.  B.,  613. 

e.  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  lord  maker  of  creation,  Usermaatra, 
sun  of  the  Sun,  lord  of  risings,  Thekeleth,  triumphant."  Budge, 
VI.  80. 

4.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Rausermaatsetepenamen,  son  of  the  Sun, 
Meriamensabast,  Uasaltrken."    (B.  B.,  619?)  Budge,  VI.  81. 
6.  "  Son  of  the  Sun,  Meriamensabastuasa^ken."    B.  B.,  619. 

(2)  "H.,  Kanekhtmerimaat."    B.  B.,  619. 

(3)  a.  "  Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Rausermaatsetepenamen."  B.B., 
619. 

b.  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Meriamen,  Uasarken."    B.  B.,  619. 

c.  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Uasarken."    B.  B.,  619.1 

(4)  "Son  of  the  Sxm,  lord  of  risings  (or  crowns),  Meriimensah 
Uasa^ken."    B.  B.,  619.  '       ' 

(5)  "MeriamensaAuset,  Uasaibrken."    B.  B.,  619. 

6.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Rasesheshkhepersetepenamen,  son  of  the  Sun, 
Shashameriamen."    B.  B.,  636;  Budge  adds  Ra  at  end,  VI.  87. 

(2)  "Erpaurtepenhenfshashanqmaakheru,  son  of  the  king,  lord 
of  the  two  lands,  Rausermaatsetepenamen."    B.  B.,  636. 

6.  (1)  a.  "  K.  E.,  Rahetchkhepersetepenra,  son  of  the  Sun,  Meri- 
imenrameri&st,  Thekeleth."    B.  B.,  637. 

A.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Meri^mensaausetC?),  Thekeleth."  B.  B., 
637. 

(2)  "H.,  Kanekht  ....  emuast."    B.  B.,  637. 

(3)  "Thekelethmeri." 

(4)  "Seraaenmfiathi,  Thekeleth."    B.  B.,  637. 

(5)  "Great  chief  of  the  Mashauasha."    Budge,  VI.  88. 

(1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Rausermaatsetepenra,  son  of  the  Sun,  Meritoen, 
sabast,  Shashaq."    B.  B.,  646. 

b.  "K.  E.,  Rausermaatsetepenmen."    B.  B.,  646. 

c.  "  K.  E.,  Rausermaatsetepenra."    B.  B.,  646. 

d.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Meriamen,  Shashaq,  heqneteran."  B.  B., 
646. 

e.  "S.  S.,  lord  of  the  risings  (or  crowns)  Amenra,  sabast,  Sha- 
ahanq,  heqneteran."    B.  B.,  646. 

(2)  "Rausermaatmeriimen,  Shashanq."    B.  B.,  646. 
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(3)  "Sonof  Bast,  divine  prince  of  On."    Budge,  VI.  92. 

8.  (1)  o.  "K.  E.,  Rausennaatsetepenamen,  son  of  the  Sun, 
Meriamen-Pimai."    B.  B.,  647. 

h.  "K.  E.,  Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Rausermaatsetepenmen." 
B.  B.,  647. 

(2)  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Rausermaatsetepenmen."  B.  B., 
647. 

(3)  "Lord  of  the  risings  (or  crowns),  Meri^men-Pimai."  B.  B., 
647. 

(4)  "Pimai."    B.  B.,  647. 

(5)  "Pimai-hetch-Heru."    Budge,  VI.  93. 

9.  (1)  c.  "K.  E.,  Raaakheper,  son  of  the  Sun,  Shashanq." 
B.  B.,  648;  Budge  adds  Meriamen  at  end,  VI.  95. 

b.  "K.  E.,  Aakheperra."    B.  B.,  648. 

c.  "  Son  of  the  Sun,  Shashaq."    B.  B.,  648. 

d.  "S.  S.,  Shashaqmerteien."    B.  B.,  648. 

(2)  "King  Rakheperaa."    B.  B.,  648. 

(3)  "Aakheperu."    B.  B.,  648. 

(4)  "Shashanq."    B.  B.,  648. 

The  Twenty-third  Dynasty. 

1.  (1)  "K.  E,,  Raseherib,  son  of  the  sun,  Pe^asabast."  B.  B., 
649. 

(2)  "Pe^a  Bast."    Budge,  VI.  96. 

(3)  "Anienmeri  Petabast."  VI.  97,  Aeg.  ZeU.,  XXXIV.  p. 
114.* 

2.  (1)  "  K.  E.,  Raaakhepersetepenamen,  son  of  the  Sun,  Amenra- 
meri-Uasa4rken."    B.  B.,  650. 

(2)  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Uasark,  living  for  ever."    Budge,  VI.  99. 

3.  (1)  "K.  E.,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  in  Heru-Thema,  K.  E., 
L.  S.,  Horns  of  gold."    Budge,  VI.  114. 

(2)  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Tafnekht."    Budge,  VI.  114. 

(3)  "Rashepses."    Budge,  VI.  114.t 

4. J  (1)  "The  good  god,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  lord,  maker  of 
things,  K.  E.,  Rausermaat,  son  of  the  Sun,  Peankhi  sa  Bast,  uatch 
taui  meri."    Budge,  VI.  115. 

*  A  king  called  the  "king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  Auuthmeiiamen"  seemi 
to  have  reigned  at  the  same  time.    See  Budge,  VI.  97,  and  note. 

t  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  chief  officials  of  many  cities  were  called  suten, 
"king,"  at  this  time.  See  Budge,  VI.  104,  where  Nemareth,  Aimaptih,  Osoikon, 
and  Lafnekhtetii  are  all  called  king. 

%  The  cartouches  of  two  kings  numbered  3  and  4  in  B.  B.  are  eii4>ty. 
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(2)  "The  lord,  the  maker  of  things,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Sene- 
fer-f-Ra,  son  of  the  Sun,  lord  of  risings,  Fiankhi."    Id.,  116.* 

The  Twenty-fourth  Dynasty. — A. 

1.  Ciurtouche  empty. 

2.  (1)  o.  "K.  E.,  Rauahka,  son  of  the  Sun,  Bakenrenf."     B.  B., 
655. 

6.  "Rauahka,  son  of  the  Sun,  Barenf."     B.  B.,  655. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Dynasty. — ^B. 

1.  "King  Kashta."    B.  B.,  656;  Budge,  VI.  122. 

2.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Ramenkheper,  son  of  the  Sun,  Piankhi."    B.  B., 
657.t 

(2)  "H.,  Samtaui."    B.  B.,  657. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Meshemt."     B.  B.,  657. 

(4)  "H.G.,Seashaqennu." 

(5)  "Saamenmesenmut,  Piankhi."    B.  B.,  657. 

3.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Meriamen-Piankhi."     B.  B.,  668. 
(2)  "K.  E.,  son  of  the  Sun,  Piankhi."    B.  B.,  668. 

The  Twenty-fifth  Dynasty. 

1.  (1)  c.  "K.  E.,  Raneferka,  son  of  the  Sun,  Shabaka."    B.  B., 
690. 

h.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Meriimen-Shabaka."    B.  B.,  690. 

(2)  "H.,  Sebektaui."    B.  B.,  690. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Seqebtaui."    B.  B.,  690. 

(4)  "Horus  of  gold,  Seqebtaui."    B.  B.,  690. 

(5)  "Shabaka."    Budge,  VI.  128;  Bezold's  Catabgue,  p.  1784. 

(6)  "  Beautiful  god,  the  lord,  maker  of  things"    Budge,  VI.  128. 

2.  (1)  o.  "K.  E.,  Ratetkau,  sonof  theSun,  Shabataka."    B.B., 
692. 

b.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Meria,men-Shabataka."    B.  B.,  692. 

(2)  «H.,  Tetkha."    B.  B.,  692. 

(3)  c.  "L,  S.,  Sekhamaat  ....  taui."    B.  B.,  692. 
b.  "L.  S.,  Aashefitemtaiunebu."    B.  B.,  692. 

(4)  a.  "Horus  of  gold,  Herhrinekht."    B.  B.,  692. 

b.  "H.  G.,  Aakhepeshh  ....  nebu  .  ,  .  ."    B.  B.,  692. 

3.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Ranefertemkhu,  son  of  the  Sun,  Taherq." 
B.  B.,  693. 

*  Budge  {Mlds:  "It  is  clear  that  this  last  Piankhi  cannot  be  the  same  aa  he 
whoM  prenomen  is  Usermaatra." 

tWe  diall  not  attempt  to  set  the  Pianlchls  straight. 
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b.  "KE.,  Ranefertemkhu."    B.  B.,  i 

(2)  a.  "H.,  Vakhu  (or  khan)."    B.  B.,  693. 

6.  "H.,  Qaidiu  (or  khan)-Taherq."    B.  B.,  693. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Qakhu  (or  khan)."    B.  B.,  693. 

(4)  a.  "Horns  of  gold,  Ehutaui."    B.  B.,  693. 
b.  "Horns  of  gold,  Taherq."    B.  B.,  603. 

e.  "  Double  Horus  of  gold,  Taherq."    B.  B.,  693. 

(5)  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Taherq."    B.  B.,  693. 

(6)  "The  good  Horus,  Taherq."    B.  B.,  693. 

(7)  "Taherqa."    B.  B.,  693. 

4.  (1)  "The  good  god,  Rausermaatsetepenamen."*    B.  B.,  696. 

(2)  "Lordof  the  two  lands,  Amenrutmeriamen."    B.  B.,  696. 

(3)  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Amenrut."    B.  B.,  696. 

5.  Budge  adds  a  kmg  after  Taherka,  who  has  the  following  titles, 
to  wit: 

(1)  a.  "E.  E.,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Rabaka,  son  of  the  Sun, 
lord  of  the  rimngs  (or  crowns),  Amentennath."  (From  superscrip- 
tion of  the  stele  of  Tanath-Amen,  foimd  at  Napata  (Tebel  Barkal).) 

h.  "E.  E.,  Rabaka,  son  of  the  Sun,  Amentennath."  (From 
stele,  line  3.) 

(2)  "Lord  of  the  horus?"  (neb  dtnti.    From  stele,  line  1). 

(3)  "H.,  Ua^mert."    Budge,  VI.  158. 

(4)  "Majesty."    Id.,  163. 

(6)  "  Beloved  of  Amen,  giving  life  for  ever,"  like  Ra.    Id.,  159. 

The  Twenty-sixth  Dynasty. 

1, 2,  and  3  have  empty  cartouches. 

4.  (1)  a.  "K.E.,Rauab^b,8onoftheSun,Pesemthek."  B.B., 
701. 

b.  "  K.  E.,  Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Rauahib."    B.  B.,  701. 

(2)  a.  "H,,  Aaib."    B,  B.,  701. 
b.  "H.,  AaAb,"    B.  B.,  701. 

(3)  o.  "L.  S.,  5eba."    B.  B.,  701. 
b.  "L.  S.,  Neba."    B.  B.,  701. 

(4)  o.  "Horus  of  gold,  Qenua."    B.  B.,  701. 

6.  "H.G.,Qen."    B.  B.,  701. 

(6)  "Peraa-Psemtheq."    B.  B.,  701;  Kb.,  638?. 

5.  (1)  a.  "E.  E.,  Rauhem^b,  son  of  the  Sun,  Nekau."  B.  B., 
705. 

*  The  place  of  this  king  in  Egjrptian  history  is  uncertiun.  See  Budge,  VI.  16JS^ 
and  Brugsch,  Hitlory,  II,  271. 
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h.  "  K.  E.,  Rau^emib,  son  of  the  Sun,  Nebau."*    B.  B.,  705. 

(2)  "H.,  SaAb."    B.  B.,  705. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Maakheru."    B.  B.,  705. 

(4)  "Horus  of  gold,  Merineteru."    B.  B.,  705. 

(5)  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Nekauhem."    B.  B.,  705. 

6.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Ranefer^b,  son  of  the  Sun,  Psemtheq."    B.  B., 
707. 

(2)  "H.,  Menkhib."    B.  B.,  707. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  User^."    B.  B.,  707. 

(4)  «H.  G.,  Senefertaui."    B.  B.,  707. 

(5)  "Son  of  the  Sun,  lord  of  twofold  strength,  Psemtheq." 
Budge,  VI.  226  (from  WAdi  Hammamat). 

7.  (1)  o.  "K.  E.,  Rahaa^b,  son  of  the  Sun,  RSua^ab."    B.  B., 
710. 

6.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Raua^."    B.  B.,  710. 

(2)  "H.,  VaJakb."    B.  B.,  710. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Nebkhepesh."    B.  B.,  710. 

(4)  "H.  G.,  Seuatchtaui."    B.  B.,  710. 

8.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Sakhnem^b,  son  of  the  Sun,  Aa^essanit." 
B.  B.,  711. 

6.  "K.  E.,  Rakhnemab."    B.  B.,  711. 

c.  "  K.  E.,  Rakhnem."    B.  B.,  711. 

d.  "  Son  of  the  Sun,  Aahmessanit."    B.  B.,  711. 

e.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Aahmessaennit."    B.  B.,  711. 
/.  "  Son  of  the  Sun,  Aahmes."    B.  B.,  711. 

(2)  "H.,  Semenmaat."    B.  B.,  711. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Sanitsepttaui."    B.  B.,  711. 

6.  "L.  S.,  Sanitseb"  (Budge  seqeb)  "taui."    B.  B.,  711. 

(4)  "Horus  of  gold,  Setepneteru."    B.  B.,  711. 

(5)  "Beloved  of  Khenmu,  lord  of  Elephantine,  and  of  Hathor, 
dwelling  within  Tchamut."    Budfee>  VII.  16. 

9.  (1)  o.  "K,  E.,  Raankhkaen,  son  of  the  Sun,  Psemthek." 
B.  B.,  716. 

b.  "K.  E.,  Raankhka."    B.  B.,  716. 
(2)  "H.,  Apaahtaui."    B.  B.,  716. 

The  Twenty-seventh  Dynasty. 

1.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Ramessuth,  son  of  the  Sun,  Kembathet." 
B.  B.,  717. 
b.  "K.  E.,  Kembathet."    B.  B.,  717. 
(2)  "H.,  Samtaui."    B.  B.,  717. 

*  Is  the  ba  here  a  misprint  for  kaf 
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(3)  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Kembutcha."    B.  B.,  717. 

(4)  "Lord  of  the  whole  foreign  earth  (Nebsemtineb),  Kem- 
bltthet."    B.  B.,  717. 

(5)  "Kembetcha."    Budge,  VII.  42. 

2.  (1)  o.  "K.E.,Rasettu,sonoftheSun,Anthriuasha."  B.  B., 
718. 

6.  "K.  E.,Antherusha,"    B.  B.,  718. 

c.  "K.  E.,  Anterusha."    B.  B.,  718. 

d.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Anthriusha."    B.  B.,  718. 

e.  "K.  E.,  Netausha."  B.  B.,  718. 
/.  "K.  E.,  Retausha."  B.  B.,  718. 
g.  "K.  E.,  Neterau^."  B.  B.,  718. 
h.  "K.  E.,  Antherisha."    B.  B.,  718. 

(2)  "H.,  Antheriuasha."    B.  B.,  718. 

(3)  "Teriusha-semti."    B.  B.,  718. 

(4)  "Tareuasha."    B.  B.,  718. 

(5)  "Darius,  the  great  king,  the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  the 
lands  of  all  peoples,  king  of  this  great  earth,  the  son  of  Hystajspes 
the  Akhemiaaen."  On  the  stelse  found  at  Tel-el-Maskhuta,  Budge, 
VII.  63. 

3.  (1)  "  Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Khushaiarsha."    B.  B.,  719. 

(2)  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Kishaarsha."    B.  B.,  719. 

(3)  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Khushairsha."    B.  B.,  719. 

(4)  "The  good  god,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Khashairsha."  B. 
B.,  719. 

(5)  " Khashaiarsha,  Peraa,  Paaa  (Xerxes,  Pharaoh,  the  Great)." 
B.  B.,  719. 

4.  (1)  "K.  E.,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Artakhshashas."  B.  B., 
720. 

(2)  "K.  E.,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Artakhashassha,  PerSa,  Pala." 
B.  B.,  720. 

(3)  "Arthekhashessha,  Peraa,  Paaa."    B.  B.,  720. 

5.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Rameri^en,  son  of  the  Svm,  Antheriuasha." 
B.  B.,  721. 

(2)  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Antheriuashameramenra,  nebhebt,  user- 
khepesh."    B.  B.,  721. 

(3)  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Amenhebtuserkhepesh."  B.  B., 
721. 

(4)  "The  good  god,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Meri^menenra,  neb- 
hebt, neteraauserkhepesh."    B.  B.,  721. 

(5)  "Beautiful  (good)  god,  lord  of  the  two  lands."  Budge,  VII. 
85. 
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The  Twentt-eighth  Dynasty. 

1.  (1)  o.  "K,  E.,  Senenptahsetepamen,  son  of  the  Sun,  Khab- 
besha."    B.  B.,  722. 

6.  "  Son  of  the  Sun,  Khabash."    B.  B.,  722. 

c.  "K.  E.,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Khabbesha."    B.  B.,  722. 

(2)  "Merira-Khabasha."    B.  B.,  722. 

2,  3  and  4  have  empty  cartouches. 

The  Twenty-ninth  Dynasty. 

1.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Rabaenmerineteru,  son  of  the  Sun,  Nwfaaiu- 
rut."    B.  B.,  726. 

&.  "K.E.,  Naifaaiurut."    B.  B.,  726. 

(2)  "H.,  User  .  .  .  ."    B.  B.,  726. 

(3)  "Horus  of  gold,  ....  setepneteru."    B.  B.,  726. 

(4)  "  Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Nefaarut."    B.  B.,  726. 

(5)  "King  Naipaurut."    B.  B.,  726. 

2.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Ramaatkhnem,  son  of  the  Sun,  Hekar  (or 
Haker)."    B.  B.,  727. 

«.  "K.E.,  Ramaatkhnem."    B.  B.,  727. 

c.  "K.  E.,  Ramaatkhnemsetepenba."    B.  B.,  727. 

d.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Haker."    B.  B.,  727. 

e.  "S.  S.,  Heker."    B.  B.,  727. 

/.  "S.  S.,  lord  of  risings  (or  crowns),  Heker."    B.  B.,  727. 
g.  "  K.  E.,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Heker."    B.  B.,  727. 

(2)  "H.,  AaUbmertaui."    B.  B.,  727. 

(3)  "L.S.,Qen."    B.  B.,  727. 

(4)  o.  "Horus  of  gold,  Setep  neteru."    B.  B.,  727. 
b.  "H.  G.,  Sehetep  neteru."    Budge,  VII.  93. 

(5)  "Lord    of    the    two    lands,    Ramaatkhnemsetepenamen." 
B.  B.,  727. 

3.  (1)  o.  "K.  E.,  Rausersetepenptah,  son  of  the  Sun,'Psamut." 
B.  B.,  728. 

b.  "K.  E.,  Rauserptalj."    B.  B.,  728. 

(2)  a.  "H.,  Aapehpehuahhru."    B.  B.,  728.  • 

b.  "H.,  Aapehpehisebenerpeheru."    B.  B.,  728. 

The  Thirtieth  Dynasty. 

1.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Rasenetchemibsetepenamen,  son  of  the  Sun, 
Amenmerinekhtheruhebt."    B.  B.,  729. 
6.  "K,  E.,  Herunekhthebt."    B.  B.,  729. 
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e.  "K.  E.,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Raaetepenamenra."    B.  B., 
729. 

d.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Rameriranekhtheruhebt."    B.  B,,  729. 

e.  "S.  S.,  Rameramenranekhtheru^iebt."    B.  B.,  729. 
/.  "S.  S.,  Ramaatnekhtheru^ebt."    B.  B.,  729. 

g.  "S.  S.,  .  .  .  .  nekht-heruliebtmeri."    B.  B.,  729. 
h.  "S.  S.,  Meriamenranekhtheruliebt."    B.  B.,  729. 
i.  "S.  S.,  Meriamennekhtheni^ebt."    B.  B.,  729. 
J.    «S.S.,Merimaatnekhthenibebt."    B.B.,  729. 

(2)  o.  "H.,  Mertaui."    B.  B.,  729. 

b.  "Mertauimaqemt."    B.  B.,  729. 

c.  "H.,  Thema."    B.  B.,  729. 

(3)  a.  "L.  S.,  SeherJlbneteru."    B.  B.,  729. 

(4)  "Horus  of  gold,  Semenhepu."    B.  B.,  729. 

(5)  "Merimaatnekhtheruhebt."    B.  B.,  729. 

(6)  "Nekht-heruhebt."    B.  B.,  729. 

2.  (1)  "K.  E.,  Raarienmaat,  son  of  the  Sun,  lord  of  risings, 
Tche^isetepenan^er."    Budge,  VII.  103. 

(2)  "Living  Horus-Ra,  Khaemmaat."    Budge,  VII.  103. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Merimaatsekhutneterupeni."    Budge,  VII.  103. 

(4)  "H.  G.,  Taukhut-Qebt,"  etc.    Budge,  VII.  103. 

3.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Rakheperka,  son  of  the  Sun,  Nekhtnebf." 
B.  B.,  731. 

b.  "K.  E.,  Lord  of  the  two  lands,  the  lord,  maker  of  created 
things,  Rakheperka."    B.  B.,  731. 

c.  "  Son  of  the  Sun,  Nekhtnebf."    B.  B.,  731. 

d.  "S.  S.,  Nekhtnebf"  +  determinative  for  king,  found  nowhere 
else  in  B.  B. 

(2)  a.  "Tema."    B.  B.,  731. 
b.  "H.,  Thema."    B.  B.,  731. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Semenkhtaui."    B.  B.,  731. 

(4)  o.  "Horus  of  gold,  Arineterumeri."    B.  B.,  731. 
b.  "H.  G.,  Arimertneteru."    B.  B.,  731. 

The  Thihty-first  Dynasty. 

The  cartouches  of  the  three  kings  of  this,  the  second  Persian, 
dynasty  are  all  empty. 
Princeton.  Robert  Dick  Wilson. 


VL 
AUGUSTINE  AND  HIS  "CONFESSIONS." 

THERE  is  probably  no  man  of  the  ancient  world,  of  whose  out- 
ward and  inward  life  alike  we  possess  such  full  and  instruc- 
tive knowledge  as  of  Augustine's.  His  extraordinarily  voluminous 
literary  product  teems  with  information  about  himself:  and  the 
writings  of  his  contemporaries  and  successors  provide  at  least  the 
usual  quota  of  allusions.  But  in  his  case  these  are  supplemented 
by  two  remarkable  books.  For  the  whole  earlier  portion  of  his 
experiences,  up  to  and  including  the  great  crisis  of  his  conversion, 
we  have  from  his  own  hand  a  work  of  unique  self-revelation,  in 
which  he  becomes  something  more  than  his  own  Boswell.  And 
for  the  rest  of  his  career,  comprising  the  entire  period  of  his  activity 
as  a  leader  in  the  Church,  we  have  an  exceptionally  sober  and  trust- 
worthy narrative  from  the  hand  of  a  pupil  and  friend  who  enjoyed 
a  close  intimacy  with  him  for  an  unbroken  stretch  of  nearly  forty 
years.  He  is  accordingly  the  first  of  the  Christian  fathers,  the  dates 
of  whose  birth  and  death  we  can  exactly  determine,  and  whose 
entire  development  we  can  follow  from — ^as  we  say — the  cradle  to 
the  grave. 

The  simple  facts  of  his  uneventful  external  life  are  soon  told. 
He  was  bom  of  mixed  heathen  and  Christian  parentage,  in  the  small 
African  municipality  of  Thagaste,  on  the  thirteenth  of  November, 
354.  Receiving  a  good  education,  he  was  trained  to  the  profession 
of  rhetorician  and  practiced  that  profession  successively  at  Thagaste, 
Carthage,  Rome  and  Milan,  until  his  conversion,  which  took  place 
at  the  last-named  city  in  the  late  summer  of  386.  Baptized  at 
Easter,  387,  he  retiuned  to  Africa  in  the  autumn  of  388,  and  estab- 
lished at  his  native  town  a  sort  of  religio-philosophical  retreat  for 
himself  and  his  friends.  Here  he  lived  in  learned  retirement  until 
early  in  391,  when  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter  at  Hippo — the 
sacred  office  being  thrust  upon  him  against  his  will,  as  it  was 
later  upon  his  followers,  John  Cahdn  and  John  Knox.  Five  years 
later  (shortly  before  Christmas,  395),  he  was  made  coadjutor- 
bishop  of  Hippo,  and  from  the  first  sustained  practically  the  entire 
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burden  of  its  administration.  He  continued  bishop  of  that  second- 
rate  sea-side  town,  until  his  death  on  the  28th  of  August,  430,  mean- 
while having  revolutionized  the  Church  of  Africa  by  his  ceaseless 
labors  and  illuminated  the  world  by  his  abundant  writings.  In  this 
humble  framework  was  lived  a  life  the  immediate  products  of  which 
seemed  washed  out  at  once  by  the  flood  of  disasters  which  instantly 
overwhelmed  the  African  provinces,  and  with  them  the  African 
Chm-ch  which  it  had  regenerated;  but  the  influence  of  which  is, 
nevertheless,  not  yet  exhausted  after  a  millennium  and  a  half  of 
years. 

I. — PossiDius'  Portrait  of  Augustine. 

The  Life  by  Possidius  is  much  briefer  than  we  could  have 
wished,  but  it  presents  a  clear  outline  of  Augustine's  life  drawn 
by  the  hand  of  one  who  worked  in  the  full  consciousness  that  he 
was  handing  down  to  posterity  the  record  of  a  career  which  was 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  world.  Augustine's  literary  activity 
by  means  of  which  he  freed  the  Church  from  her  enemies  and  built 
her  up  in  the  knowledge  and  service  of  God;  Augustine's  labors  for 
the  Church's  peace  by  means  of  which  he  healed  the  schisms  that 
divided  the  African  community;  Augustine's  regeneration  of  the 
clergy  of  Africa  through  his  monastic  training-school:  these  are 
the  points  on  which  Possidius  lays  the  greatest  stress.  In  the 
meanwhile,  however,  he  does  much  more  than  sum  up  for  us  what 
Augustine  was  doing  for  the  Church  and  the  world;  though  in  doing 
this,  he  was  speaking  with  a  wisdom  beyond  his  own  knowledge,  inas- 
much as  in  a  broader  field  than  Africa  Augustine  has  been  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  precisely  the  matters  here  emphasized.  He  also 
paints  for  us  a  touchingly  sincere  portrait  of  the  personality  of  his 
beloved  master  and  enables  us  to  see  him  at  his  daily  work,  sub- 
merged imder  superabundant  labors,  but  always  able  to  lift  his 
heart  to  God,  and  already  enjoying  his  rest  with  Him  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  clangor  of  the  warfare  he  was  ever  waging  for  His 
Church  and  His  truth. 

Even  as  a  presbyter,  we  read,  he  began  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his 
labors: 

''Alike  at  home  and  in  the  Church,  he  gave  himself  unstintecQy  to  teacliing 
and  preaching  the  word  of  salvation  with  all  confidence,  in  opposition  to  the 
heresies  prevalent  in  Africa,  especially  to  the  Donatists,  Manicheans  and  Pagans, 
— now  in  elaborated  books,  and  again  in  unstudied  sermons, — to  the  unspeakable 
admiration  and  delight  of  the  Christians  who  as  far  as  in  them  lay  spread  abroad 
his  words.  And  thus,  by  God's  help,  the  Catholic  Church  began  to  lift  up  its 
head  in  Africa,  where  it  had  long  lain  oppressed  under  luxuriating  heresies, 
and  especially  under  the  Donatists,  who  had  rebaptized  the  greater  part  of  the 
people.     And  these  books  and  tractates  of  his,  flowing  forth  by  the  wonderful 
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grace  of  God  in  the  greatest  profusion,  instinct  with  sweet  reasonableness  and 
the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  heretics  themselves,  with  the  greatest  ardor, 
vied  with  the  Catholics  in  hearkening  to,  and  moreover  every  one  who  wished 
and  could  do  so  brought  stenographers  and  took  notes  even  of  what  was  spoken. 
Thus  the  precious  doctrine  and  sweet  odor  of  Christ  was  diffused  throughout  all 
Africa,  and  even  the  Church  across  the  sea  rejoiced  when  she  heard  it, — for,  even 
as  when  one  member  suffers  all  the  members  suffer  with  it,  so  when  one  member 
is  exalted  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it."* 

The  labors  he  thus  began  as  a  presbyter,  we  are  told,  he  but 
completed  as  bishop,  the  Lord  crownmg  his  work  for  the  peace  of 
the  Church  with  the  most  astonishing  success : 

"And  more  and  more,  by  the  help  of  Christ,  was  increased  and  multiplied  the  unity 

of  peace  and  the  fraternity  of  the  Church  of  God And  all  this  good,  as 

I  have  said,  was  both  begun  and  brought  to  a  completion  by  this  holy  man, 
with  the  aid  of  our  bishops." t 

But  alas!  while  man  may  propose  it  is  God  that  disposes.  Scarcely 
had  this  hard-won  pax  ecclesicB  been  attained,  when  the  Vandal 
invasion  came  and  with  it  the  ruin  of  the  land.  As  the  fabric  he 
had  built  up  fell  about  him,  the  great  builder  passes  away  also,  and 
Possidius  draws  for  us  the  picture  of  his  last  days  with  a  tenderness 
of  touch  which  only  a  true  friend  could  show: J 

**We  talked  together  very  frequently  and  discussed  the  tremendous  judgment 
of  God  enacted  under  our  eyes,  saying,  *  Just  art  Thou,  O  God,  and  Thy  judgment 
is  righteous.'  Mingling  our  grief  and  groans  and  tears  we  prayed  the  Father  of 
mercies  and  God  of  all  consolation  to  vouchsafe  to  help  us  in  our  trouble.  And 
it  chanced  on  a  day  as  we  sat  at  the  table  with  him  and  conversed,  that  he  said, 
'Bear  in  mind  that  I  am  asking  God  in  this  our  hour  of  tribulation,  either  to 
deign  to  deliver  this  town  from  the  enemy  that  is  investing  it,  or,  if  that  seems 
not  good  to  Him,  to  strengthen  His  servants  to  submit  themselves  to  His  will, 
and  in  any  event  to  take  me  away  from  this  world  to  Himself.'  Under  his  instruc- 
tion it  became  therefore  our  custom  thereafter,  and  that  of  all  connected  with 
us,  and  of  those  who  were  in  the  town,  to  join  with  him  in  such  a  prayer  to  God 
Almighty.  And  behold,  in  the  third  month  of  the  siege,  he  took  to  his  bed, 
affiicted  with  a  fever;  and  thus  fell  into  his  last  illness.  Nor  did  the  Lord  dis- 
appoint His  servant  of  the  fruit  of  his  prayer Thus  did  this  holy  man, 

his  path  prolonged  by  the  Divine  bounty  for  the  advantage  and  happiness  of  the 
Church,  live  seventy  and  six  years,  almost  forty  of  which  were  spent  in  the  priest- 
hood and  bishopric.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  say  to  us  in  familiar  conversa- 
tion, that  no  baptized  person,  even  though  he  were  a  notable  Christian  and  a  priest, 
should  depart  from  the  body  without  fitting  and  sufficient  penitence.  So  he  looked 
to  this  in  his  last  sickness,  of  which  he  died.  For  he  ordered  that  those  few 
Psalms  of  David  called  Penitential  should  be  written  out,  and  the  sheets  con- 
taining them  hung  upon  the  wall  where  he  could  see  them  as  he  lay  in  bed,  in  his 
weakness;  and  as  he  read  them  he  wept  constantly  and  abundantly.  And  that 
he  might  not  be  disturbed,  he  asked  of  us  who  were  present,  some  ten  days  before 
he  departed  from  the  body,  that  no  one  should  come  in  except  at  those  hours 

*  Vita,  etc.,  ch.  vii. 

t  Ch.  xiii. 

t  Chs.  xxviii,  xxix,  xxxi. 
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when  the  physicians  visited  him  or  when  food  was  brou|^t  him.  This  wish  was, 
of  course,  observed,  and  he  thus  had  all  his  time  free  for  prayer.  Unintermittentiy , 
up  to  the  outbreak  of  this  List  iUness,  he  had  zealously  and  energetically  preached 
in  the  church  the  Word  of  God,  with  sanity  of  mind  and  soundness  of  judgment. 
And  now,  preserved  to  a  good  old  age,  sound  in  all  the  members  of  his  body, 
and  with  unimpaired  sight  and  hearing,  and  with  us,  as  it  is  written,  standing 
by  and  looking  on  and  uniting  with  him  in  prayer,  he  fell  asleep  with  his  fathers: 
and  we  offered  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  the  due  disposition  of  his  body  and  buried 
him." 

His  library,  the  biography  proceeds,  he  left  to  the  Church ;  and  his 
own  books,  who  that  reads  them  can  fail  to  read  in  them  the  manner 
of  man  he  was?    "But  I  think,"  he  adds, — * 

"But  I  think  that  those  could  profit  more  from  him  who  could  hear  and  see 
him  speaking  as  he  stood  in  the  church,  especially  if  they  were  not  ignorant 
of  his  walk  among  men.  For  he  was  not  merely  a  learned  scribe  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  bringing  out  from  his  treasury  things  new  and  old,  and  one  of  those 
merchantmen  who,  having  found  a  pearl  of  great  price,  went  and  sold  all  that  he 
had  and  bought  it;  but  he  was  also  of  those  to  whom  it  is  written,  'So  speak  and 
so  do,'  and  of  whom  the  Saviour  says,  'Whosoever  shall  do  and  teach  men  thus, 
he  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

What  a  testimony  is  this  to  Augustine's  daily  life  before  his  com- 
panions! And  how  pathetic  is  this  companion's  parting  request 
of  his  readers, — 

"Pray  with  me  and  for  me,  that  I  may  both  in  this  world  become  the  emulator  and 
imitator  of  this  man  with  whom  for  almost  forty  years,  by  God's  grace,  I  lived 
in  intimacy  and  happiness,  without  any  unpleasant  disagreement,  and  in  the 
future  may  enjoy  with  him  the  promises  of  God  Almighty." 

II. — ^The  ''Confessions"  of  Augustine. 

It  is,  however,  to  his  own  Confessions^  of  course,  that  we  will 
turn  if  we  would  know  Augustine  through  and  through.  This 
imique  book  was  written  about  397-400,  say  about  a  dozen  years 
after  Augustine's  conversion  and  shortly  after  his  ordination  as 
bishop  of  Hippo, — ^at  a  time  when  he  was  already  thoroughly 
formed  in  both  life  and  thought.  There  is  laid  bare  to  us  in 
it  a  human  heart  with  a  completeness  of  self-revelation  probably 
unparalleled  in  literature. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  to  be  sure,  claims  this  distinction  for  his 
own  Confessions,  "I  have  entered  on  a  performance,"  says  he, 
"which  is  without  example,  whose  accomplishment  will  have  no 
imitator.  I  mean  to  present  my  fellow-mortals  with  a  man  in  all 
the  integrity  of  nature;  and  this  man  shall  be  myself."  Rousseau 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  perceiving  what  many  have  not  recognized, 
that  his  book  cannot  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  same  class  of 

♦  Ch.  xxxi. 
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literature  with  Augustine's.  But  what  we  wish  now  to  emphasize  is 
that  even  as  an  unveiling  of  the  soul  of  a  man,  which  it  makes 
its  sole  object,  Rousseau's  performance  falls  far  behind  Augustine's 
searching  pages,  although,  as  we  shall  see,  self-revelation  was  in 
these  merely  an  incidental  effect.  The  truth  is,  Rousseau  did  not 
see  deeply  enough  and  could  not  command  a  prospect  sufficiently 
wide  to  paint  all  that  is  in  man,  even  all  that  is  in  such  a  man  as  he 
essayed  to  portray.  Quite  apart  from  the  interval  that  separates 
the  two  souls  depicted,  Rousseau's  conception  of  self-revelation 
rose  little  above  exhibiting  himself  with  his  clothes  off.  To 
his  prurient  imagination  nakedness,  certainly  unadorned  and  all 
the  better  if  it  were  unadorning,  appeared  the  most  poignant 
possible  revelation  of  humanity.  It  seemed  to  him,  essential 
scandal-monger  that  he  was,  that  he  needed  but  to  publish  on  the 
housetop  all  his  "adventures"  to  enable  the  whole  world  to  say  of 
him  in  the  Roman  proverb.  Ego  te  intus  et  in  cute  mm ;  and  he 
was  only  too  pleased  to  believe  that  the  world,  on  so  seeing  his 
inward  disposition  at  least  if  not  his  outward  life,  would  be 
convinced  that  it  agreed  well  with  "  loose  Natta's."*  He  could  feel 
no  sympathy  with  Augustine's  cry,  "  I  became  a  mighty  puzzle  to 
myself."t  The  shallow  self  he  knew  only  too  well  absorbed  his 
entire  attention  and  his  one  engagement  was  in  presenting  this  self 
to  the  gaze  of  the  public.  What  lay  beneath  the  surface  he  passed 
by  with  the  unconsciousness  of  an  essentially  frivolous  nature.J 
No  wonder  that  an  air  of  insincerity  hangs  over  the  picture  he 
has  drawn.  There  will  be  few  readers  who  will  easily  persuade 
themselves  that  what  they  read  all  happened,  or  happened  as  it  is 
set  down;  they  will  rather  be  continually  haunted  with  the  sus- 
picion that  they  are  perusing  not  a  veracious  autobiography  but  a 
piccaroon  novel.  The  interval  that  divides  the  Confessions  of 
Rousseau  from  the  Adventures  of  Gil  Bias  of  Santillane  is,  in  any  case, 
narrower  than  that  which  separates  it  from  the  Confessions  of 
Augustine. 

It  must  be  confessed,  it  is  true,  that,  if  not  the  sincerity,  at  least 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  portrait  Augustine  draws  of  himself  also 
has  not  passed  wholly  unquestioned.  It  has  of  late  become  quite 
the  mode,  indeed,  to  remind  us  that  the  Confessions  were  written 
a  dozen  years  after  the  conversion  up  to  which  their  narrative  leads ; 

♦  Pkrsius,  SatL,  III,  30. 

t  Conff.f  IV,  4,  9:  foetus  eram  ipse  mihi  magna  qucBstio, 

{  James  Russell  Lowell,  Prose  Works j  II,  261:  "Rousseau  cries,  *I  will 
bare  my  heart  to  you,'  and  throwing  open  his  waistcoat,  makes  us  confidants  of 
his  dirty  linen." 
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and  that  in  the  meanwhile  the  preceding  period  of  darkness  had 
grown  over-black  in  Augustine's  eyes,  and  as  he  looked  back  upon 
it  through  the  intervening  years  he  saw  it  in  distorted  form  and 
exaggerated  colors.*  His  is  accordingly  represented  as  "  a  promi- 
nent example  of  a  tendency  frequently  found  in  religionists  of  an 
effusive  type,  to  exaggerate  their  infirmities  in  order  to  enhance 
their  merits  in  having  escaped  them,  or  by  way  of  contrasting 
present  attainment  with  former  unworthiness,  just  as  a  successful 
merchant  sometimes  boasts  that  he  began  his  career  with  only 
sixpence  in  his  pocket."t  We  are  warned,  therefore,  not  to  take 
his  descriptions  of  his  youthful  errors  and  of  his  fruitless  wanderings 
in  search  of  truth  at  the  foot  of  the  letter.  A  recent  writer,  for 
example,  condenms  all  current  biographies  of  Augustine  because, 
as  he  says,  they  "  all  are  constructed  on  the  perverse  type  which  is 
followed  by  Augustine  himself  in  his  seductive  Confessions"  in 
which  he  "is  sternly  bent  on  magnifying  his  misdeeds."  Blinded 
by  "  the  glare  of  his  new  ideal,"  as  leading  ecclesiastic  and  theolo- 
gian of  the  West,  ''his  psychic  perspective  was  foreshortened" 
and  he  hopelessly  misrepresented  his  unregenerate  youth.  "  The 
truth  seems  to  be,"  we  are  told,  "that  the  book  is  a  kind  of 
theological  treatise  and  work  of  edification.  The  Bishop  of  Hippo 
takes  the  rhetorician  as  an '  awful  example'  of  nature  without  God. 
To  point  his  dogmatic  antithesis  of  natiu-e  and  grace,  philosophy 
and  Christianity,  nothing  could  be  more  forceful  than  his  own 

career  painted  as  darkly  as  conscience  would  permit But 

the  fallacy  of  it  all  for  us,  reducing  its  value  as  a  human  docu- 

*  See  e.g.f  Boissier,  La  Fin  du  Paganisme,  I,  293 ;  Harnack,  Monasticism  and 
the  Conff.  of  Augustine ^  132,  141;  Reutbr,  Augustinische  Studien,  p.  4;  Loops, 
Herzog^,  II,  260-261,  and  especially  266-267.  Cf.  also  Gourdox,  Essai  sur  la 
Conversion  de  Saint  Augustine,  Paris,  1900.  R.  Schmid  in  an  article  entitled 
"Zur  Bekehrungsgeschlclite  Augustins"  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Theologie  und 
Kirche,  1897,  VII,  pp.  80-96,  has  made  the  fact  and  extent  of  failure  of  the  Con- 
fessions in  trustworthiness  the  subject  of  a  special  study.  No  one  doubts,  he 
remarks,  the  subjective  sincerity  of  the  Confessions;  and  its  objective  trustworthi- 
ness can  come  into  question  only  in  minutiae.  The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives 
is  that  only  in  two  points  are  tlie  Confessions  open  to  correction  in  their  represen- 
tation. Augustine  was  not  led  to  give  up  his  professorship  by  his  conversion,  but 
these  two  thing.s  fell  together  only  by  accident ;  and  he  still  wished  after  conver- 
sion for  a  comfortable  life,  an  otium  cum  dignitate,  and  loved  to  teach.  "Thus  in 
reality  there  remains,  so  far  as  the  Confessions  do  not  correct  themselves — that 
is,  permit  the  history  to  be  seen  through  the  veil  of  later  reflections  thrown  over 
it — very  little  over.  Hut  even  a  little  is,  here,  much  ....  In  the  main  matter, 
however,  the  Confessions  remain  in  the  right, — that  it  was  a  revolutionary  inward 
experience,  which  brought  him  completely  into  the  road  on  which  he  sought 
and  found  God  and  himself"  (p.  96). 

t  See  John  Owen,  Evenings  unth  the  Sceptics,  II,  139. 
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ment,  is  that  Augustine  examines  his  earlier  life  from  a  false  point 
of  view."* 

Despite  the  modicum  of  truth  resident  in  the  recognition  by  the 
writer  last  quoted  that  the  book  is  not  formally  an  autobiography, 
but,  as  he  terms  it,  "a  kind  of  theological  treatise  and  work  of  edifi- 
cation," this  whole  representation  is  fimdamentally  wrong.  The 
judgment  that  Augustine  passed  on  the  misdeeds  not  merely,  but  the 
whole  course,  of  his  youth  was  naturally  essentially  different  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote  his  Confessions  from  what  it  had  been  during 
the  life]  which  is  passed  in  review  in  them.  He  does  not  leave  us 
to  infer  this — he  openly  declares  it;  or  rather  it  is  precisely  this 
change  of  judgment  which  it  is  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the 
Confessions  to  signalize.  We  could  hardly  ask  a  man  after  he  has 
escaped  from  what  he  has  come  to  look  upon  as  the  sty  to  write 
of  his  mode  of  life  in  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  loves 
to  wallow  in  the  mire.  It  is,  however,  something  very  like  this  that 
is  suggested  by  our  critics  as  the  ideal  of  autobiographical  narration. 
At  least  we  read :  "  About  the  year  400,  when  the  Confessions  were 
written,  Augustine  had  arrived  at  a  most  lofty  conception  of 
duty  and  life;  he  commits  the  usual  and  inevitable  fallacy  of 
taking  this  later  standard  back  to  illumine  the  groimd  of  his 
early  career.  In  the  glare  of  his  new  ideal,  actions  which  proba- 
bly implied  no  moral  resistance  at  the  time  they  were  performed, 
cast  an  appallmg  shadow."t  And  again:  "There  is  no  trace  in 
the  Confessions  that  his  conscience  had  anything  to  say  at  the 

time."t 

Surely  there  is  laid  here  a  most  unreasonable  requirement  upon 
the  historian.  We  may  or  may  not  accord  with  the  judg- 
ment that  Augustine  passes  upon  his  early  life.  We  may  or 
may  not  consider  that  he  who  takes  his  knowledge  of  Augus- 
tine's youth  from  the  Confessions  must  guard  himself  from  ac- 
cepting from  it  also  the  judgment  they  pass  on  the  course  of  that 
youth  as  well  as  on  the  separate  events  that  entered  into  it.  For 
example,  we  may  or  may  not  believe  that  Augustine  was  right  in 
attributing  the  passions  of  anger  and  jealousy  manifesting  themselves 
in  infancy  to  the  movements  of  inherent  corruption  derived  from 
our  first  parents,  or  in  representing  the  childish  escapade  of  robbing 
a  pear-tree  as  an  exhibition  of  a  pure  love  of  evil,  native  in  men  as 
men.    But  any  such  differences  of  moral  standpoint  of  which  we 

*  Joseph  McCabe,  St.  Augustine  and  His  Age,  pp.  i,  24,  39,  41,  54,  69,  70 
195-198. 
t  McCabe,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 
X  nnd.,  41. 
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may  be  conscious,  between  ourselves  and  the  Augustine  who  wrote 
the  Confessions,  are  one  thing;  and  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
record  he  has  given  us,  whether  of  the  external  occurrences  of  his 
youth  or  of  the  inner  movements  of  his  soul  during  that  period  of 
restless  search,  which  knew  no  rest  because  it  had  not  yet  found 
rest  in  God,  is  quite  another  thing.  It  is  not  merely  the  transparent 
sincerity  of  the  Confessions  which  impresses  every  reader;  it  is  the 
close  and  keen  observation,  the  sound  and  tenacious  memory,  the 
sane  and  searching  analysis  that  equally  characterize  them.  ^'  Ob- 
servation, indeed,"  says  Hamack,  with  eminent  justice,  "is  the 

strong  point  of  Augustine What  is  characteristic  never 

escapes  him" — and  that  is  especially  true  of  the  secret  movements 
of  the  heart.*  The  reader  feels  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  narrator 
not  only  whose  will  but  whose  capacity  as  well  both  to  see  and  to  tell 
the  truth  he  cannot  doubt.  There  is  spread  over  the  whole  the 
evidence  no  more  of  the  most  absolute  good  faith  than  of  the 
utmost  care  to  distinguish  between  fact  and  opinion — ^between 
what  really  was  and  what  the  writer  could  wish  had  been.  You 
may  think  "  there  is  a  morbid  strain  in  the  book" ;  you  may  accuse 
its  author  of  "  making  a  stage-play  of  his  bleeding  heart " ;  you  may 
judge  him  "  in  many  places  overstrained,  imhealthy,  or  even  false."t 
All  this  will  depend  on  the  degree  in  which  you  feel  yourself  in 
sympathy  with  his  standpoint.  But  "there  is  a  look  of  intense 
reaUty  on  every  page,"  as  a  careful  student  has  put  it; J  and  as 
you  read  you  cannot  doubt  that  here  is  not  merely  a  sincere  but  a 
true  record  of  the  experiences  of  a  soul,  which  you  may — nay,  must 
— ^trust  as  such  without  reserve. 

It  is  important,  however,  in  order  that  we  may  appraise  the  book 
properly,  to  apprehend  somewhat  more  exactly  than  perhaps  is 
conunon  precisely  what  Augustine  proposed  to  himself  in  it.  It  is 
inadequate  to  speak  of  it  simply  either  broadly  as  an  autobiogra- 
phy, or  more  precisely  as  a  vie  intime.  Not  to  emphasize  just  here 
the  decisive  consideration  that  only  nine  of  its  thirteen  books  have 
any  biographical  content,  it  lies  quite  on  the  face  of  the  narrative 
that  even  the  biographical  material  provided  in  these  nine  books' 
is  not  given  with  a  purely  biographical  intent.  Augustine  is  not 
the  proper  subject  either  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  or  even  of  those 
portions  of  it  in  which  his  life-history  is  depicted.    What  he  tells 

*  Op,  cii.,  pp.  128-131.  Cf.  also  T.  R.  Glover,  Life  and  Letters  in  the  Fourth 
Century,  p.  195. 

t  Harnace,  as  cited,  p.  132. 

JA.  F.  West,  Roman  Autobiography,  Particularly  Augustine^s  Confessions,  in 
The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  46,  p.  183  (April,  1901). 
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US  about  himself,  full  and  rich  and  searching  as  it  is,  nevertheless 
is  incidental  to  another  end  than  self-portraiture,  and  is  deter- 
mined both  in  its  selection  and  in  its  mode  of  treatment  by  this 
end.  In  sending  a  copy  of  the  book,  almost  a  generation  later, 
to  a  distinguished  and  admiring  friend  who  had  asked  him  for 
it,  he  does  indeed  speak  of  it  frankly  as  a  mirror  in  which  he 
himself  could  be  seen ;  and,  be  it  duly  noted,  he  affirms  that  he 
is  to  be  seen  in  this  mirror  truly,  just  as  he  was.  "Accept,"  he 
writes  to  his  correspondent* — "  accept  the  books  of  my  Confessions 
which  you  have  asked  for.  Behold  me  therein,  that  you  may 
not  praise  me  above  what  I  am.  Believe  there  not  others  about 
me,  but  me  myself,  and  see  by  means  of  myself  what  I  was  in 
myself ;  and  if  there  is  anything  in  me  that  pleases  you,  praise 
with  me  there  Him  whom  I  wish  to  be  praised  for  me, — ^for  that  One 
is  not  myself.  Because  it  is  He  that  made  us  and  not  we  ourselves; 
nay,  we  have  destroyed  om*selves,  but  He  that  made  us  has  remade 
us.  And  when  you  find  me  there,  pray  for  me  that  I  be  not  defec- 
tive but  perfected."  Similarly  in  his  Retractations, '\  he  says  simply 
that  the  first  ten  books  were  "written  about  himself";  but  he  does 
not  fail  to  declare  also  of  the  whole  thirteen  that  "  they  praise  the 
just  and  good  God  with  respect  both  of  his  evil  and  his  good  and 
excite  the  human  intellect  and  affection  toward  Him."  This,  he 
says,  was  their  effect  on  himself  as  he  wrote  them,  and  this  has  been 
their  effect  on  those  that  have  read  them. 

From  such  passages  as  these  we  perceive  how  Augustine  uni- 
formly thought  of  his  Confessions — ^not  as  a  biography  of  him- 
self, but,  as  we  have  commended  a  rather  blind  commentator 
for  seeing,  rather  as  a  book  of  edification,  or,  if  you  will,  a  theo- 
logical treatise.  His  actual  subject  is  not  himself,  but  the  goodness 
of  God;  and  he  introduces  his  own  experiences  only  as  the  most 
lively  of  illustrations  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  the  human  soul  as 
He  makes  it  restless  until  it  finds  its  rest  in  Him.  Such  being  the 
case  the  congeners  of  the  book  are  not  to  be  found  in  simple  auto- 
biographies even  of  the  most  introspective  variety.  The  Confes- 
sions of  Rousseau,  of  Hamann,  of  Alfred  de  Musset — such  books 
have  so  little  in  common  with  it  that  they  do  not  belong  even  in 
the  same  literary  class  with  it.  Even  the  similarity  of  their  titles 
to  its  is  an  accident.  For  Augustine  does  not  use  the  term  Confes- 
sions here  in  the  debased  sense  in  which  these  writers  use  it;  the 
sense  of  unveiling,  imcovering  to  the  sight  of  the  world  what  were 

*  Letter  231  (§  6),  to  Count  Darius. 

t  II,  6:  o  primo  itsque  ad  decimwn  de  me  scripti  sunt. 
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better  perhaps  hidden  from  all  eyes  but  God's  which  see  all  things; 
but  in  that  higher  double  sense  in  which  we  may  speak  of  confes- 
sing the  grace  of  God  and  our  humble  dependence  on  Him,  a  sense 
compounded  of  mingled  humility  and  praise. 

The  real  analogues  of  Augustine's  Confessions  are  to  be  found  not 
then  in  introspective  biographies  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  depict 
a  human  soul,  but  in  such  accoimts  of  spiritual  experiences  as  are 
given  u^  in  books  like  John  Newton's  Authentic  Narrative,  although 
the  scope  of  this  particular  narrative  is  too  narrow  to  furnish  a  per- 
fect analogy.  At  the  head  of  his  narrative  Newton  has  written 
this  text:  "Thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way,  by  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  led  thee  through  this  wilderness  " ;  and  the  same  text  might 
equally  well  be  written  at  the  head  of  Augustine's  Confessions. 
We  might  almost  fancy  we  hear  Augustine  explaining  his  own 
purpose  when  we  hear  Newton  declaring  that  with  him  it  was  a 
question  "only  concerning  the  patience  and  long-sufiFering  of  God, 
the  wonderful  interposition  of  His  providence  in  favor  of  an  un- 
worthy sinner,  the  power  of  His  grace  in  softening  the  hardest  heart, 
and  the  riches  of  His  mercy  in  pardoning  the  most  enormous  and 
aggravated  transgressions."  Perhaps,  however,  the  closest  analogy 
to  Augustine's  Confessions,  among  books,  at  least,  which  have 
attained  anything  like  the  same  popular  influence,  is  furnished 
by  John  Bunyan's  Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners,  Bun- 
yan's  purpose  is  precisely  the  same  as  Augustine's — to  glorify  the 
grace  of  God.  He  employs  also  the  same  means  of  securing  this 
end — an  autobiographical  account  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  his 
soul.  "In  this  relation  of  the  merciful  working  of  God  upon  my 
soul,"  says  Bimyan,  "  it  will  not  be  amiss  if,  in  the  first  place,  I  do, 
in  a  few  words,  give  you  a  hint  of  ray  pedigree  and  manner  of  bring- 
ing up;  that  thereby  the  goodness  and  bounty  of  God  toward  me 
may  be  the  more  advanced  and  magnified  before  the  sons  of  men." 
Just  so  Augustine,  also,  gave  what  he  gave  of  "his  pedigree  and 
manner  of  bringing  up";  and  what  he  gave  of  his  youthful  wander- 
ings in  error  and  in  sin;  and  what  he  gave  of  his  struggles  to  find 
and  grasp,  to  grasp  and  cling  to  what  of  good  he  saw  and  loved: 
only  that  "  the  goodness  and  bounty  of  God  toward  him  might  be 
the  more  advanced  and  magnified  before  the  sons  of  men."  We 
have  said  that  the  interval  that  divides  Rousseau's  Confessions  froni 
the  Adventures  of  Gil  Bias  is  less  than  that  which  separates  them 
from  Augustine's.  We  may  now  say  that  the  interval  that  divides 
Augustine's  Confessions  from  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  less  than  that 
which  separates  them  from  any  simple  autobiography — ^veracious 
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and  searching  autobiography  though  a  great  portion  of  it  is.  For 
the  whole  concernment  of  the  book  is  with  the  grace  of  God  to  a 
lost  sinner.     It  is  this,  and  not  himself,  that  is  its  theme. 

This  fundamental  fact  is,  of  course,  written  large  over  the  whole 
work,  and  comes  not  rarely  to  explicit  assertion.  "I  wish  to 
record  my  past  foulnesses  and  the  carnal  corruptions  of  my  soul," 
says  Augustine,  "  not  because  I  love  them,  but  in  order  that  I  may 
love  Thee,  0  my  God.  For  love  of  Thy  love  do  I  do  this  thing, — 
recollecting  my  most  vicious  ways  in  the  bitterness  of  my  remem- 
brance, that  Thou  mayest  become  my  Joy,  Thou  never-failing 
Joy,  Thou  blessed  and  sacred  Joy;  and  collecting  myself  from  the 
dissipation  in  which  I  was  torn  to  pieces,  when  turned  from  Thee, 
the  One,  I  was  lost  among  the  many."*  "To  whom  do  I  relate 
this?  ....  And  why?  Just  that  I  and  whosoever  may  read  this 
may  consider  out  of  what  depths  we  are  to  cry  unto  Thee.  And 
what  IS  nearer  to  Thy  ears  than  a  confessing  heart  and  a  life  of 
faith ?''t  "Accept  the  sacrifice  of  my  confessions  from  the  hand 
of  my  tongue  which  Thou  didst  form  and  hast  prompted  that  it 
may  confess  to  Thy  name.  Heal  all  my  bones  and  let  them  say, 
Lord,  who  is  like  unto  Thee?  ....  Let  my  soul  praise  Thee  that 
it  may  love  Thee,  and  let  it  confess  to  Thee  Thy  mercies  that  it 
may  praise  Thee." J  "Why,  then,  do  I  array  before  Thee  the  nar- 
rations of  so  many  things?  ....  That  I  may  excite  my  affection 
toward  Thee,  and  that  of  those  who  read  these  things,  so  that  we 
all  may  say,  'Great  is  the  Lord  and  highly  to  be  praised.' "§  In 
these  last  words  we  observe  that  as  he  approaches  the  end  of  the 
book,  he  is  still  bearing  in  mind  the  words  which  he  set  at  its  begin- 
ning ;||  and  by  thus  reverting  to  the  beginning,  he  binds  the  whole 
together  as  one  great  volume  of  praise  to  the  Lord  for  His  goodness 
to  him  in  leading  him  to  His  salvation.  Accordingly  he  adds  at 
once:  "Therefore,  we  are  manifesting  our  affection  to  Thee,  in 
confessing  to  Thee  our  miseries  and  Thy  mercies  toward  us,  in  order 
that  Thou  mayest  deliver  us  altogether  since  Thou  hast  made  a  be- 
ginning, and  we  may  cease  to  be  miserable  in  ourselves  and  become 
blessed  in  Thee,  since  Thou  hast  called  us  to  be  poor  in  spirit,  and 
meek  and  mourners,  and  hungerers,  and  thirsters  after  righteous- 
ness, and  merciful  and  pure  in  heart  and  peace-makers."1[  Here  the 
theme  of  the  Confessions  is  clearly  set  before  us.  It  is  the  ineffable 
goodness  of  God,  which  is  illustrated  by  what  He  has  done  for 

*II,i,I.  8X1,  i,i. 

tn,iii,5.  ||I,i,  1. 

JV,  i,  1.  H/Wrf. 
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Augustine's  miserable  soul,  in  delivering  it  from  its  sins  and  dis- 
tresses and  bringing  it  out  into  the  largeness  of  the  Divine  life  and 
knowledge. 

It  is,  obviously,  only  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  unity  of  the 
Book  becomes  apparent.  For  we  must  not  fancy  that  when  Augus- 
tine has  brought  to  a  completion  the  narrative  of  the  wonderful 
dealings  of  God  with  him,  by  which  he  was  led  to  repentance,  he  has 
ended  his  "confessions";  to  which  he  attaches  the  last  four  books 
therefore  purely  mechanically,  without  any  rational  bond  of  connec- 
tion with  their  predecessors.  To  his  consciousness,  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  these  books,  he  continues  to  soimd  the  voice  of  his 
confessions :  and  if  we  search  in  them  for  it  we  shall  find  the  same  note 
ringing  in  them  as  in  the  others.     "Behold,"  he  cries,*  "Thy  voice 

is  my  joy:  Thy  voice  surpasses  the  abimdance  of  pleasures 

Let  me  confess  unto  Thee  whatsoever  I  have  found  in  Thy  books, 
and  let  me  hear  the  voice  of  praise,  and  drink  Thee  in  and  consider 
the  wonderful  things  of  Thy  law,  even  from  the  beginning,  in  the 
which  Thou  didst  make  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  down  to  the 
everlasting  kingdom  of  Thy  Holy  City,  that  is  with  Thee."  Not 
the  least  of  the  mercies  that  Augustine  wished  to  confess  to  God  that 
he  had  received  from  His  hand  was  the  emancipation  of  His  intellect, 
and  the  freeing  of  his  mind  from  the  crudities  with  which  it  had  been 
stuffed;  and  it  is  this  confession  that  he  makes,  with  praises  on  his 
lips,  in  these  concluding  books.  The  construction  of  the  work,  then, 
is  something  like  the  following:  first  Augustine  recounts  how  God 
has  dealt  with  him  in  bringing  him  to  salvation  (books  i-ix) ;  then 
what  he  has  under  the  divine  grace  become,  as  a  saved  child  of 
God  (book  x);  and  finally  what  reaches  of  sound  and  satisfying 
knowledge  have  been  granted  to  him  in  the  Divine  revelation  (books 
xi-xiii) :  and  all  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  His  grace.  Body, 
heart,  mind,  all  were  made  for  God :  all  were  incited  to  seek  Him  and 
to  praise  Him:  and  all  were  restless,  therefore,  until  at  last  they 
found  their  rest  in  Him.  Elsewhere  than  in  Him  had  happiness, 
peace,  knowledge  been  sought,  but  nowhere  else  had  they  been 
foimd.  The  proud  was  cast  down:  and  he  that  exalted  himself 
inevitably  fell.  But  they  whose  exaltation  God  becomes — ^they  fall 
not  any  more  forever.  This  is  the  concluding  word  of  the  Con- 
fessions. 

Only  in  proportion  as  this,  the  true  character  of  the  book,  is  appre- 
hended, moreover,  does  its  true  originality  become  evident.  Even 
were  it  possible  to  think  of  it  merely  as  an  introspective  auto- 

*  XI,  ii,  3  ad  finem. 
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biography,  it  would  no  doubt  be  epoch-making  in  the  history  of 
literary  form.  In  an  interesting  paper  on  Roman  Autobiography ^"^ 
Prof.  A.  F.  West  points  out  that  this  species  of  composition  was 
especially  Roman.  "  Autobiography,  as  well  as  satire,"  he  remarks, 
"should  be  credited  to  the  Romans  as  their  own  independent 
invention."  "The  appearance  of  Augustine's  Confessions^  in  399 
or  400,"  he  continues,  "dates  the  entrance  of  a  new  kind  of  auto- 
biography into  Latin  literature, — the  autobiography  of  introspec- 
tion, the  self-registered  record  of  the  development  of  a  human  soul." 
It  was  characteristic  of  Augustine's  genius  that,  in  a  purely  inci- 
dental use  of  it,  he  invented  an  entirely  new  literary  form  and  carried 
it  at  a  stroke  to  its  highest  development.  No  wonder  that  Harnack 
falls  into  something  like  enthusiasm  over  this  accomplishment. 

"The  significance  of  the  'Confessions/*'  says  he,  "is  as  great  on  the  side  of 
form  as  on  that  of  contents.  Before  all,  they  were  a  literary  achievement.  No 
poet,  no  philosopher  before  Augustine  had  undertaken  what  he  here  performed ; 
and  I  may  add  that  almost  a  thousand  years  had  to  pass  before  a  similar  thing 
was  done.  It  was  the  poets  of  the  Renascence,  who  formed  themselves  on 
Augustine,  who  first  gained  from  his  example  the  daring  to  depict  themselves  and 
to  present  their  personality  to  the  world.  For  what  do  the  Confessions  of 
Augustine  contain?  The  portrait  of  a  soul — not  psychological  disquisitions  on 
the  Understanding,  the  Will  and  the  Emotions  in  Man,  not  abstract  investigations 
into  the  nature  of  the  soul,  not  superficial  reasonings  and  moralizing  introspec- 
tions like  the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  but  the  most  exact  portraiture  of  a 
distinct  human  personality,  in  his  development  from  childhood  to  full  age,  with 
all  his  propensities,  feelings,  aims,  mistakes;  a  portrait  of  a  soul,  in  fact,  drawn 
with  a  perfection  of  observation  that  leaves  on  one  side  the  mechanical  devices 
of  psychology,  and  pursues  the  methods  of  the  physician  and  the  physiologist."t 

Obviously  Harnack  is  thinking  of  the  first  nine  books  only. 
Otherwise  he  could  scarcely  speak  so  absolutely  of  the  absence 
from  the  Confessions  of  "psychological  disquisitions.''  For  what 
is  the  great  discourse  on  "  Memory, "  embodied  in  the  tenth  book, 
but  a  psychological  disquisition  of  the  most  penetrating  kind, 
to  say  nothing  now  of  the  analysis  of  the  idea  of  "  Time, "  broached 
in  the  eleventh  book?  The  achievement  which  he  signalizes  is,  there- 
fore, only  part  of  the  achievement  of  the  book,  and  if  Augustine  in 
it  has  incidentally  become  the  father  of  all  those  who  have  sought 
to  paint  the  portrait  of  a  human  soul,  what  must  be  said  of  the 
originality  of  his  performance  when  understood  in  its  real  pecu- 
liarity— ^as  the  dramatic  portraiture  of  the  dealing  of  Divine  Grace 
with  a  sinful  soul  in  leading  it  through  all  its  devious  wanderings 
into  the  harbor  of  salvation?  Not  in  the  poets  of  the  Rena*s- 
cence — ^not  even  in  Goethe's  Favst  in  which  Harnack  strangely 

*  PreiSbyterian  and  Reformed  Review ^  April,  1901,  p.  183. 
t  Op.  ciL,  pp.  127-128. 
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seeks  the  nearest  literary  parallel  to  the  Confessions — can  it  now 
find  its  tardy  successors.  We  must  come  down  to  the  Reformation 
— ^perhaps  to  the  "second  Reformation"  as  the  men  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  loved  to  call  their  own  times,  and  after  that  to 
that  almost  third  Reformation  which  was  wrought  by  the  "  Evan- 
gelical Revival"  or  "Great  Awakening" — ^before  we  discover  its 
real  successors:  and  we  must  look  through  all  the  years,  perhaps  in 
vain,  to  find  any  successor  worthy  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  it. 

We  must  avoid  exaggeration,  however,  even  with  respect  to  the 
novelty  of  the  book.  Perhaps  if  we  eliminate  the  question  of 
value  and  think  merely  of  the  literary  species  which  it  so  uniquely 
represents,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  Augustine's  performance 
was  absolutely  without  forerimners,  or  remained  absolutely  without 
successors  "for  a  thousand  years."  The  greatness  of  its  shining 
may  blind  our  eyes  imduly  to  lesser  points  of  light,  which,  except 
for  the  glare  of  its  brilliancy,  might  be  seen  to  stud  the  heavens 
about  it.  A  recent  writer,  for  example,  claims  for  a  tractate  of 
Cyprian's — ^the  treatise  or  letter  "To  Donatus" — the  honor  of 
having  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  Augustine  afterward  walked. 

"Finally/'  says  he,*  "a  great  novelty  appears  in  this  little  book.  The  pages 
on  the  conversion  of  Cyprian,  which  mark  almost  the  advent  of  a  new  species 
of  literature,  directly  herald  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine.  For  a  long 
time,  a  very  profane  manner  of  life,  a  passionate  taste  for  pleasure,  along  with  a 
sort  of  instinctive  defiance  of  Christianity;  subsequently,  up  to  the  very  eve  of 
the  decisive  event,  incapacity  to  believe  in  the  renewal  promised  in  baptism,  a 
very  clear  perception  of  the  obstacles  which  a  life  so  worldly  opposed  to  so  sudden 
a  revolution;  then,  after  many  hesitations,  grace,  as  startling  as  a  clap  of  thunder, 
revolutionizing  the  whole  being  in  its  profoundest  depths,  to  turn  it  toward  a 
new  destiny;  and  in  the  recollection  left  by  this  miraculous  transformation,  a 
fixed  determination  to  refer  all  to  God,  to  turn  confession  into  acts  of  thankful- 
ness: such  are  in  Cyprian  the  essential  traits  that  mark  the  steps  of  conversion. 
And  these  are  precisely  the  ideas  that  dominate  the  Confessions  of  Augustine." 

In  effect,  we  have  in  this  affected,  mincing  tract  of  Cyprian's,  hidden 
as  its  lessons  well-nigh  are  under  the  shadow  of  its  rhetorical  vir- 
tuosity, what  may  be  called  the  beginnings  of  the  Autobiography 
of  Conversion — ^unless  we  prefer  to  penetrate  yet  a  hundred  years 
further  back  and  see  its  beginnings  in  the  beautiful  description 
with  which  Justin  Martyr  opens  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  of  how 
he  found  his  way  through  philosophy  to  Christ.  Both  narratives 
have  much  in  their  substance  that  is  fitted  to  remind  of  Augus- 
tine's. But  both  are  too  brief;  the  one  is  too  objective  and  the 
other  too  affected;  neither  is  sufficiently  introspective  or  sufficiently 
saarching  to  justify  their  inclusion  in  the  same  class  with  their 

*  MoNCEAUX,  Hist.  Lit.  de  VAfrique  Chrdt.,  II,  S.  Cyprian  et  son  temps,  p.  266. 
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great  successor.  A  better  claim,  many  will  think,  might  be  put  in 
for  the  spiritual  history  which  Hilary  of  Poictiers  gives  of  his  own 
former  life  in  the  splendid  Latin  of  the  first  fifteen  sections  of  his 
treatise  On  the  Faith  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  On  the  Trinity, 
It  is  the  story  of  a  naturally  noble  soul,  seeking  and  gradually  find- 
ing more  and  more  perfectly  the  proper  aim  of  life  as  it  rises  to 
the  knowledge  first  of  the  God  of  philosophy  and  then  of  the  God 
of  revelation,  and  ultimately  attains  assured  faith  in  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Did  it  not  move  so  exclusively 
on  the  intellectualistic  plane,  without  depth  of  experimental  color- 
ing, its  dignity  of  language  and  high  eloquence  might,  despite  its 
brevity,  justify  us  in  esteeming  it  no  unworthy  forerunner  of  the 
Confessions, 

Such  predecessors,  interesting  as  they  are  and  valuable  as  mark- 
ing the  channels  in  which  the  new  Christian  literature  naturally 
flowed,  can  hardly  be  thought  of  as  having  opened  the  way  for 
Augustine — partly  because  their  motive  is  too  primarily  auto- 
biographical. Similarly  he  had  few  immediate  successors  who  can 
be  said  to  follow  closely  in  his  steps.  Perhaps  the  Eucharisticos 
Deo  of  Paulinus  of  Pella — in  which  he  essays  to  praise  God  for  His 
preservation  of  him  and  for  His  numerous  kindnesses  through  a 
long  and  eventful  life — ^may  not  unfairly  be  considered  a  typical 
instance  of  such  spiritual  autobiographies  as  the  next  age  pro- 
duced. This  poem  is  assuredly  not  uninteresting,  and  to  the 
student  of  manners  it  has  its  own  importance;  but  as  a  history 
of  a  soul  it  lacks  nearly  everything  that  gives  to  the  Confessions 
their  charm.  That  some  resemblance  should  be  discernible  be- 
tween the  picture  Augustine  draws  of  his  life  and  that  which 
such  writers  draw  of  their  own  was  unavoidable,  since  he  and  they 
were  alike  men  and  Christians  and  were  prepared  to  thank  God 
for  making  them  both.  But  the  resemblance  ends  very  much  at 
that  point.  The  sublime  depths  and  heights  of  Augustine  and  all 
that  has  made  him  the  teacher  of  the  world  in  this  his  most  indi- 
vidual book  is  wanting,  as  well  in  his  successors  as  in  his  prede- 
cessors. He  had  to  wait  for  Bunyan  before  there  was  written 
another  such  spiritual  "autobiography,"  or  to  be  more  precise, 
another  such  history  of  God's  dealings  with  a  soul :  and  even  the 
Grace  Abounding  stsinds  beside  the  Confessions  only  longe  intervaUo. 

The  attractiveness  of  the  Confessions  obviously  lurks,  not  in  its 
style,  but  in  its  matter, — or  rather  in  the  personality  that  lies 
behind  both  style  and  matter  and  gives  imity,  freshness,  depth, 
brilliancy  to  both  matter  and  style.      Hamack  is  quite  right  when 
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he  remarks  that  the  key  to  the  enduring  influence  of  the  book  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  we  meet  a  person  in  it, — a  person  "  everywhere 
richer  than  his  expression  "  :*  that  we  feel  a  heart  beating  behind  its 
words  and  perceive  that  this  is  a  great  heart,  to  whose  beating  we 
cannot  but  attend.    Nevertheless  the  form  of  the  Confessions  is 
itself  not  without  its  fascination,  and  its  very  style  has  also  its 
allurement.    His  rhetorical  training  had  entered,  to  be  sure,  into 
Augustine's  very  substance  and  the  false  taste  with  which  he  had 
been  imbued  had  become  a  second  nature  with  him.    Even  in  such 
heart-throes  as  express  themselves  in  this  book,  he  could  not  away 
with  the  frivolous  word-plays,  affected  assonances,  elaborate  balanc- 
ing of  clauses  and  the  like  that  form  the  hall-mark  of  the  sophistic 
rhetoric  of  the  times.    It  has  been  remarked  that  "rhetorician  as 
Augustine  was,  and  master  of  several  styles,  he  had  a  curious  power 
of  dropping  his  rhetoric  when  he  imdertook  in  homilies  and  com- 
mentaries to  interpret  Scripture."t    Unfortimately,  he  also  had 
a  curious  facility  of  dropping  into  offensive  rhetorical  tricks  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  serious  discussions,  or  the  most  moving  revela- 
tions of  feeling.    Apart  from  these  occasional  lapses — ^if  lapses  so 
frequent  can  be  called  occasional — ^the  very  form  given  this  book 
as  a  sustained  address  to  God  is  wearisome  to  many.    M.  Boissier J 
remarks  that  the  transports  and  effusions  with  which  Augustine 
addresses  himself  to  God  "end  by  seeming  to  us  monotonous.'' 
Harnack  thinks  the  book  too  long  and  too  alien  to  modern  thought 
ever  to  enter  into  really  literary  use  in  its  entirety :  and  therefore 
welcomes  the  preparation  of  abridgments  of  it.§    Prof.  West||  finds 
in  it  "ineptitudes  and  infelicities"  which  can  be  expected  to  shrink 
and  permit  "  the  central  power"  of  the  book  to  appear  only  for  him 
who  reads  it  in  its  original  Latin.    The  merely  English  reader,  he 
remarks,  can  scarcely  hope  to  find  it  very  interesting.     "The  un- 
checked rhetoric,  the  reiterated  calls  on  God,  varied  and  wearisome, 
the  shrewd  ciu-iosity  in  hunting  down  subtleties  to  their  last  hiding- 
places,  the  streaks  of  inane  allegorizing,^  and  sometimes  the  violent 
bursts  of  feeling, — these  are  the  things  that  frighten  away  readers 
and  prevent  them  from  reaching  the  real  delights  of  the  book." 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  such  defects  without  exag- 
geration :  and  in  the  present  case  an  exaggerated  impression,  both 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  136. 

t  E.  W.  Watson,  Classical  Review^  February,  1901,  p.  65,  quoteJ  in  Glover, 
op.  cit.,  p.  195,  note, 
t  Op.  cit,  p.  292. 

iTheolog.  Literaturzeitung,  1903, 1,  12. 
II  As  cited,  pp.  184-185. 
%  Are  these  found  to  any  appreciable  extent  outside  the  Thirteenth  Book? 
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with  respect  to  quantity  and  quality,  is  almost  certain  to  be  con- 
veyed. After  all  said,  the  Confessions  are  an  eminently  well  and 
winningly  written  book.  There  is  even  in  the  mere  style  a  certain 
poetic  quality  that  gives  it  not  merely  character  but  beauty.  Har- 
nack  justly  speaks  of  "  the  lyricism  of  the  style."  There  is  certainly 
present  in  it,  as  Dr.  Bigg  points  out,*  something  of  "the  same 
musical  flow,  the  same  spiritual  refinement  and  distinction"  that 
characterizes  the  Imitation  of  Christ  It  is  not,  indeed,  as  Dr. 
Bigg  justly  adds,  either  "so  compact  or  so  highly  polished"  as 
the  Imitation  of  Christ:  "St.  Augustine  cannot  give  the  time  to 
cut  each  word  as  if  it  were  an  individual  diamond,  as  k  Kempis 
did."  But  Augustine  more  than  compensates  for  this  deficiency 
in  preciosity  by  his  greater  richness,  depth,  and  variety.  There  is 
nothing  effeminate  in  Augustine's  style,  nothing  over-filed,  nothing 
clojring  or  wearisome.  Here,  too,  indeed,  it  is  true,  as  it  generally 
is,  that  the  style  is  the  man.  And  Augustine  is  never  an  uninterest- 
ing person  to  meet,  even  through  the  mediiun  of  the  written,  or 
even  of  the  translated,  page.  No  more  individual  writer  ever 
lived:  and  the  individuality  which  was  his  was  not  only  powerful 
and  impressive,  but  to  an  almost  unexampled  degree  profound, 
rich,  and  attractive.  Hamack  is  right:  the  charm  of  the  Confes- 
sions is  that  they  are  Augustine's  and  that  he  draws  his  readers 
into  his  life  by  them.  Here  are  reflected,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  depth 
and  tenderness  of  his  ardent  nature,  the  quickness  and  mobility  of 
his  emotions  and  yet,  underlying  all,  his  sublime  repose.  He  who 
reads  shares  the  conflicts  and  the  turmoils  depicted:  but  he  enters 
also  into  the  rest  the  writer  has  foimd  with  God. 

It  is  in  this  fact  that  the  unique  attractiveness  of  the  book  as  a 
"work  of  edification"  resides — an  attractiveness  which  has  made  it 
through  a  millennium  and  a  half  the  most  widely  read  of  all 
books  written  in  Latin,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  jEneid 
of  Virgil.f  He  who  reads  these  pages  enters  as  in  none  other  into 
the  struggles  of  a  great  soul  as  it  fights  its  way  to  God,  shares  with 
it  all  its  conflict,  and  participates  at  last  with  it  in  the  immensity 
of  its  repose.  As  he  reads,  that  great  sentence  that  sounds  the  key- 
note of  the  book  and  echoes  through  all  its  pages,  echoes  also  in 
his  soul :  "  Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself,  0  Lord,  and  our  heart 
is  restless  till  it  finds  its  rest  in  Thee."  The  agonizing  cry  becomes 
his  also,  "  0  by  Thy  loving-kindness,  tell  me,  0  Lord  my  God,  what 

*  Introduction  to  his  version,  published  in  Methuen's  series,  called  the  **  Library 
of  Devotion,"  2d  ed.,  1900,  p.  5. 
tT.  R.  Glover,  Life  and  Letters  in  the  Fourth  Century,  p.  195. 
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Thou  art  to  me:  say  unto  my  soul,  /  am  thy  SalvationJ'  And 
there  likewise  becomes  his  the  childlike  prattle  of  the  same  soul, 
stilled  in  praise  now  that  it  has  found  God  its  salvation,  as  it  names 
over  to  itself  as  its  dearest  possession  the  sweet  names  by  which  its 
God  has  become  precious  to  it,  "  0  Lord,  my  God,  my  Light,  my 
Wealth,  my  Salvation!"  What  is  apt  to  escape  us  who  have,  after 
so  many  years,  entered  into  the  heritage  which  Augustine  has  won 
for  us  is  that  it  was  really  he  who  won  it  for  us, — that  in  these 
groans  and  tears  into  which  we  so  readily  enter  with  him  as  we  read, 
and  in  this  hard-earned  rest  in  God  into  which  we  so  easily  follow 
him,  he  was  breaking  out  a  pathway  not  only  for  his  own  but  for 
our  feet.  For  here  is  the  astonishing  fact  that  gives  its  supreme 
significance  to  this  book:  it  is  the  earliest  adequate  expression 
of  that  type  of  religion  which  has  since  attached  to  itself  the  name 
of  "evangelical";  and,  though  the  earliest,  it  is  one  of  the  fullest, 
richest  and  most  perfect  expressions  of  this  tjrpe  of  religion  which 
has  ever  been  written.  Adolf  Hamack,  realizing  the  immense  signifi- 
cance of  the  appearance  in  Augustine  of  this  new  type  of  religion, 
consecrates  a  whole  chapter  in  his  History,  of  Dogma  to  the  "  World- 
Historical  Position  of  Augustine  as  Reformer  of  Christian  Piety," 
as  a  preparation  for  the  due  exposition  of  his  doctrinal  teaching. 
In  this  chapter  he  makes  many  true  and  striking  remarks;  but  he 
hardly  exhibits  a  just  appreciation  of  the  intimate  relation  which 
subsists  between  Augustine's  peculiar  type  of  piety  and  his  peculiar 
type  of  doctrine.  Hamack,  in  fact,  speaks  almost  as  if  it  were 
conceivable  that  one  of  these  could  have  come  into  existence  apart 
from  the  other.  The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  they  are  but  the 
joint  products  in  the  two  spheres  of  life  and  thought  of  the  same 
body  of  conceptions,  and  neither  could  possibly  have  arisen  without 
the  other.  If  before  Augustine  alternating  hope  and  fear  were 
the  characteristic  sentiments  of  Christians  and  the  psychological 
form  of  their  piety  was  therefore  unrest,  while  in  Augustine  the 
place  of  hope  and  fear  is  taken  by  trust  and  love,  and  imrest  gives 
way  to  profound  rest  in  God,  this  was  because  pre-Augustinian 
Christianity  was  prevailingly  legalistic,  and  there  entered  into  it 
a  greater  or  less  infusion  of  the  evil  leaven  of  self-salvation,  while 
Augustine,  with  his  doctrine  of  grace,  cast  himself  wholly  on  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  so,  as  the  poet  expresses  it, 

"  Turned  fear  and  hope  to  love  of  God 
Who  loveth  us." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  pre-Augustinian  Christian  thinking 
was  largely  engrossed  with  Theological  and  Christological  problems 
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and  with  Augustine  first  did  Christian  Soteriology  begin  to  come 
to  its  rights.  It  was  not  he  first,  of  coiu-se,  who  discovered  that  man 
is  a  sinner  and  therefore  depends  for  his  salvation  on  the  grace  of 
God;  but  in  him  first  did  these  fimdamental  Christian  truths  find  a 
soil  in  which  they  could  come  to  their  richest  fruitage  in  heart  and 
life,  in  thought  and  teaching.  And  here  lies  the  secret  of  his  pro- 
found realization  (on  which  Hamack  lays  so  much  stress)  that 
Christian  happiness  consists  in  "comforted  remorse"  (getrosteter 
Siindenschmerz).*  Before  him  men  were  prone  to  conceive  them- 
selves essentially  God's  creatures,  whose  business  it  was  to  commend 
themselves  to  their  Maker:  no  doubt  they  recognized  that  they  had 
sinned,  and  that  provision  had  been  made  to  relieve  them  of  the 
penalty  of  their  sins;  but  they  built  their  real  hope  of  acceptance  in 
God's  sight  more  or  less  upon  their  own  conduct.  Augustine  real- 
ized to  the  bottom  of  his  soul  that  he  was  a  sinner  and  what  it  is  to 
be  a  sinner,  and  therefore  sought  at  God's  hands  not  acceptance  but 
salvation.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  he  never  thought  of  God 
without  thinking  of  sin  and  never  thought  of  sin  without  think- 
ing of  Christ.  Because  he  took  his  sin  seriously,  his  thought  and 
feeling  alike  traveled  continually  in  this  circle,  and  could  not  but 
travel  in  this  circle.  He  thus  was  constantly  verifying  afresh  the 
truth  of  the  Saviour's  declaration  that  he  to  whom  little  is  forgiven 
loves  little,  while  he  loves  much  who  is  conscious  of  having  received 
much  forgiveness:  and  as  his  trust  increased  and  his  love  grew  ever 
greater  he  realized  better  and  better  also  that  other  saying  that 
there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repents  more  than  over 
ninety  and  nine  righteous  persons  which  need  no  repentance. 
So  he  came  to  understand  that  the  heights  of  joy  are  scaled  only 
by  him  who  has  first  been  miserable,  and  that  the  highest  happiness 
belongs  only  to  him  who  has  been  the  object  of  salvation.  Self- 
despair,  humble  trust,  grateful  love,  fullness  of  joy — these  are  the 
steps  on  which  his  own  soul  climbed  upward :  and  these  steps  gave 
their  whole  color  and  form  both  to  his  piety  and  to  his  teaching. 
In  his  doctrine  we  see  his  experience  of  God's  seeking  and  saving 
love  toward  a  lost  sinner  expressing  itself  in  propositional  form;  in 
his  piety  we  see  his  conviction  that  the  sole  hope  of  the  sinner  lies 
in  the  free  grace  of  a  loving  God  expressing  itself  in  the  forms  of 
feeling.  In  doctrine  and  life  alike  he  sets  before  us  in  that  effective 
way  which  belongs  to  the  discoverer,  the  religion  of  faith  as  over 
against  the  religion  of  works — the  religion  which  despairing  of  self 
casts  all  its  hope  on  God  as  over  against  the  religion  that  to  a  greater 

♦  0.  c,  III,  p.  59  (E.  T.,  V,  p.  66). 
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or  less  degree  trusts  in  itself:  in  a  word,  since  religion  in  its  very 
nature  is  dependence  on  God,  religion  in  the  purity  of  its  conception 
as  over  against  a  quasi-religious  moralism.  It  is  to  the  fact  that 
in  this  book  we  are  admitted  into  the  very  life  of  Augustine  and  are 
permitted  to  see  his  great  heart  cleansing  itself  of  all  trust  in  him- 
self and  laying  hold  with  the  grasp  first  of  despair,  then  of  discerning 
trust  and  then  of  grateful  love  upon  the  God  who  was  his  salvation, 
that  the  Confessions  owe  their  perennial  attractiveness  and  their 
supreme  position  among  books  of  edification.  In  them  Augustine 
imcovers  his  heart  and  lets  us  see  what  religion  is  in  its  essence  as 
it  works  in  the  soul  of  one  who  has,  as  few  have,  experienced  its 
power.  He  has  set  himself  determinedly  in  this  book  to  exhibit 
the  grace  of  God  in  action.  Elsewhere  he  has  expounded  it  in 
theory,  defended  it  against  its  assailants,  enforced  it  with  logical 
argument  and  moving  exhortation.  Here  he  shows  it  at  work,  and 
at  work  in  his  own  soul. 

It  was  only  in  his  effort  to  show  us  the  grace  of  God  as  it 
worked  upon  his  own  soul,  that  Augustine  was  led  to  set  before 
us  his  life-history  through  all  the  formative  years  of  his  career, — 
until,  after  long  wandering,  he  at  last  had  found  his  rest  in  God. 
This  is  the  meaning  and  this  is  the  extent  of  the  autobiographical 
element  in  the  Confessions.  Nine  of  the  thirteen  books  are  devoted 
to  this  religious  analysis  of  his  life-history;  and  although,  of  course, 
the  matter  admitted  and  its  treatment  alike  are  determined  by 
the  end  in  view,  yet  Augustine's  analysis  is  very  searching  and  the 
■end  in  view  involves  a  very  complete  survey  of  all  that  was  espe- 
cially determining  in  his  life-development.  In  these  pages  we 
can  see,  therefore,  just  what  Augustine  was,  and  just  how  he 
became  what  he  became.  And  the  picture,  almost  extreme  in 
its  individuality  as  it  is,  is  nevertheless  as  typical  as  it  is 
individual.  It  is  typical  of  the  life  of  the  ancient  world  at  its 
best:  for  in  his  comprehensive  nature  Augustine  had  gathered 
up  into  himself  and  given  full  play  to  all  that  was  good  in  the 
culture  of  the  ancient  world.  And  it  is  typical  of  what  Christian 
experience  is  at  its  best:  for  in  Augustine  there  met  in  unusual 
fullness  and  fought  themselves  out  to  a  finish  all  the  fundamental 
currents  of  thought  and  feeling  that  strive  together  in  the  human 
heart  when  it  is  invaded  by  Divine  grace,  and  is  slowly  but  surely 
conquered  by  it  to  good  and  to  God.  It  may  repay  us  to  run  over 
the  salient  elements  in  this  life-history  as  here  depicted  for  us. 
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III. — ^The  Augustine  of  the  "Confessions." 

Augustine  came  into  being  at  the  "turn  of  the  ages,"  just  as 
the  old  world  was  dying,  and  the  new  was  being  born.  He  was  the 
offspring  of  a  mixed  marriage,  itself  typical  of  the  mixed  state 
of  the  society  of  the  times.  His  father,  a  citizen  of  importance 
but  of  straitened  means,  in  a  small  African  town,  remained  a  heathen 
until  his  gifted  son  had  attained  his  middle  youth:*  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  generally  jovial  disposition,  liable  to  fits  of 
violent  temper,  possessing  neither  intellectual  endowments  nor 
moral  attainments  to  distinguish  him  from  the  mass  of  his 
contemporaries:  but  he  appreciated  the  promise  of  his  son,  and 
was  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  that  opportimity  might  be  given 
for  his  development.  His  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one  of 
nature's  noblewomen,  whose  naturally  fine  disposition  had  been 
further  beautified  by  grace.  Bred  a  Christian  from  her  infancy, 
her  native  sensibility  had  been  heightened  by  a  warm  piety:  and 
her  clear  and  quick  intellect  had  been  illuminated  by  an  equally 
firm  and  direct  conscience.  Under  her  teaching  her  son  was  imbued 
from  his  infancy  with  a  sense  of  divine  things  which  never  permitted 
him  to  forget  that  there  is  a  God  who  governs  all  things  and  who 
is  unchangeably  good,  or  to  find  satisfaction  in  any  teaching  in 
whicfi  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  was  not  honored.  He  thus  grew  up  in 
the  nurture  of  the  Lord,t  but  with  the  divided  mind  which  almost 
inevitably  results  from  the  divided  coimsels  of  a  mixed  parentage. 

As  his  gifts  more  and  more  exhibited  themselves  worldly  ambi- 
tion took  the  helm  and  every  nerve  was  strained  to  advance  him 
in  his  preparation  for  a  great  career.  His  early  piety,  which  had 
been  exhibited  in  frequent  prayer  as  a  school-boy  J  and  in  an  ardent 
desire  for  baptism  during  an  attack  of  dangerous  ilhiess,§  more  and 
more  fell  away  from  him,  and  left  him,  with  his  passionate  tempera- 
ment inherited  from  his  father,  a  prey  to  youthful  vices.  An  interval 
of  idleness  at  home,  in  his  sixteenth  year  (A.D.  370),  brought  him 
his  great  temptation,  and  he  fell  into  evil  ways;  and  these  were  nat- 
urally continued  when,  to  complete  his  education,  he  went  next 
year  up  to  Carthage,  that  great  and  wicked  city.    But  this  period  of 

*  He  became  a  catechumen  shortly  before  Augustine's  sixteenth  year  (Confess., 
ii,  3,  6.     Cf.  ix,  9,  22).     He  died  soon  afterward. 

fCf.  De  diuibus  anim.j  If  1:  "The  seeds  of  the  true  religion  wholesomely 
implanted  in  me  from  boyhood." 

X  Conff,,  1, 14,  2:  "For  even  as  a  boy  I  began  to  pray  to  Thee,  my  Help  and  my 
Refuge;  to  call  upon  Thee  I  burst  the  bonds  of  my  tongue  and  prayed  to  Thee — 
child  as  I  was,  how  passionately! — that  I  might  not  be  flogged  at  school." 

{  Confl.f  I,  xi. 
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uncleanllife  was  happily  of  short  duration,  lasting  at  the  most  only 
a  couple  of  years.  By  the  time  Augustine  had  reached  his  seven- 
teenth birthday  (autumn  of  371)  we  find  him  already  attached  to  her 
who  was  to  be  the  companion  of  his  life  for  the  next  fourteen  years, 
in  a  union  which,  though  not  marriage  in  the  highest  sense, 
differed  from  technical  marriage  rather  in  a  legal  than  in  a  moral 
point  of  view.  Though  he  himself,  later  at  least,  did  not  look  upon 
such  a  union  as  true  marriage,*  it  was  esteemed  its  equivalent 
not  only  in  the  best  heathen  society  of  the  time,  but  even  in  certain 
portions  of  the  Church,  perhaps  up  to  his  own  day  by  the  entire 
Church  ;t  and  it  served  to  screen  him  from  the  multitudinous 
temptations  to  vice  that  otherwise  would  have  beset  him.  "  I  was 
faithful  to  her,''  he  says. J 

It  was  an  overmastering  and  lofty  ambition,  not  fleshly  lust,  that 
constituted  the  real  power  in  his  life,  and  these  years  of  preparation 
at  Carthage  were  years  of  strenuous  labor,  during  which  Augustine 
was  ever  growing  toward  his  higher  ideals.  Already  in  his  nine- 
teenth year  (373)  he  was  incited  to  lay  aside  his  lower  ambitions  by 
the  reading  of  a  book  of  Cicero's,  since  lost,§  which  had  been  designed 
to  inflame  the  heart  of  the  reader  with  a  love  of  philosophy  and 
which  wrought  so  powerfully  on  Augustine  that  he  resolved  at  once 
to  make  pure  truth  thenceforward  the  sole  object  of  his  pursuit.|| 
During  this  whole  period  he  must  be  believed  to  have  remained 
nominally  Christian;  and  perhaps  we  may  suppose  him  to  have 
continued  in  the  formal  position  of  a  catechumen. 1[  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  frequenter  of  the  Church  services,**  and  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  having  been  during  this  time  under  the  dominance  of 
"a  certain  puerile  superstition"  which  held  him  back  from  the 
pursuit   of  truth.ft    Accordingly,   when   the   Hortensius  stirred 

*  Conf.,  IV,  ii,  2:  "One  not  joined  to  me  in  lawful  wedlock" ;  X,  xxx,  41 :  "Thou 
hast  conunanded  me  to  abstain  from  concubinage."  Cf.  Apost.  Constt.,  viii,  32: 
"A  believer  who  has  a  concubine, — if  she  be  a  slave,  let  him  cease,  and  take  a 
wife  legitimately:  if  she  be  free,  let  him  take  her  as  his  legitimate  wife;  and  if  ho 
does  not,  let  him  be  rejected." 

t  Cf.  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Toledo  of  400,  can.  17:  "Only  let  him  be 
content  with  one  woman,  whether  wife  or  concubine."  Cf .  Herzog*,  X,  746,  and 
The  Princeton  THEOLoaiCAL  Review,  April,  1903,  pp.  309-10. 

t  Conf.,  IV,  ii,  2. 

{  His  Hortensius, 

II  Cf.  esp.  SoUL,  I,  10,  17. 

^De  util.  cred.,  1,  2:  "«ed  de  me  quid  dicantf  qui  iam  catholicus  christianus 
eramt" 

**Conf.f  III,  iii,  5.  According  to  Contra  epist.  Manich.  fund.,  VIII,  9,  ad  fin., 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  the  Easter  festival  and  missed  it  sadly  when 
he  became  a  Manichean. 

■ft  De  heat  a  x'ita.  4. 
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his  heart  to  seek  wisdom  and  yet  left  him  unsatisfied,  because 
the  name  of  Jesus  which,  as  he  says,  he  had  '' sucked  in  with  his 
mother's  milk/'  was  not  mentioned  in  it,  he  turned  to  the  Scrip- 
tures in  apparently  the  first  earnest  effort  to  seek  their  guidance  he 
had  made  since  his  earliest  youth.  But  the  lowly  Scriptures — 
especially  as  read  in  the  rough  Old  Latin  Version — ^had  nothing  to 
offer  to  the  finical  rhetorician,  and  his  eyes  were  holden  that  he 
could  not  penetrate  their  meaning:  he  was  offended  by  their 
servant-form  and — seeking  wisdom,  not  salvation — turned  from 
them  in  disgust.  He  had  reaehed  a  crisis  in  his  life,  and  the  result 
was  that  he  formally  broke  with  Christianity. 

It  was  eminently  characteristic  of  Augustine  both  that  through- 
out his  years  of  indulgence  and  indifference  he  had  maintained 
his  connection  with  the  Church,  and  that  he  broke  with  it  when, 
having  sloughed  off  his  grosser  inclinations,  he  turned  to  it  in  vain 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  higher  aspirations.  Essential  idealist  that 
he  was,  throughout  the  years  in  which  he  was  entangled  in  lower 
aims  the  Church  had  stood  for  him  as  a  promise  of  better  things: 
now  he  felt  that  his  spirit  soared  above  all  it  had  to  offer  him.  But 
in  breaking  with  the  Church,  he  could  not  break  with  his  conception 
of  God  as  the  good  Governor  of  the  world,  nor  with  his  devotion  to 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  So  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  Manicheans.  The  Manicheans  were  the  rationalists  of  the  day. 
Professing  the  highest  reverence  for  Christ  and  continually  bearing 
His  name  on  their  lips,  they  yet  set  forth,  under  this  cloak,  a  purely 
naturalistic  system.  The  negative  side  of  their  teaching  included 
a  most  drastic  criticism  of  the  Christian  Scriptures;  while  on  the 
positive  side  they  built  up  a  doctrine  of  God  which  seemed  to 
separate  Him  effectually  from  all  complicity  with  evil,  and  a 
doctrine  of  man  which  relieved  the  conscience  of  all  sense  of  un- 
worthiness  and  responsibility  for  sin,  while  yet  proposing  a  stringent 
ascetic  ideal.  In  all  these  aspects  its  teaching  was  attractive  to 
the  young  Augustine,  who,  on  fire  with  a  zeal  for  wisdom,  despised 
all  authority,  and,  conscious  of  moral  weaknesses,  wished  to  believe 
neither  God  nor  himself  answerable  for  them.  He  not  only,  there- 
fore, heartily  adopted  the  Manichean  system,  but  entered  apparently 
with  enthusiasm  into  its  propagation. 

The  change  nearly  cost  him  the  chief  saving  external  influence 
of  his  life — intercourse  with  his  godly  mother.  Terrified  by 
his  open  repudiation  of  Christianity  and  his  ardent  identifica- 
tion of  himself  with  one  of  its  most  dangerous  rivals  for  the 
popular  favor,  she  forbade  him  her  house,  and  was  only  ind'-'^^-^ 
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to  receive  him  back  into  the  family  circle  when  she  became 
convinced  that  his  defection  was  not  hopeless.  Monnica  has  been 
made  the  object  of  much  severe  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  scarcely 
intelligent  criticism  for  her  action  on  this  occasion.  It  has  been 
sneeringly  remarked,  for  example,  that  she  did  not  object  very 
much  to  Augustine's  cherishing  a  concubine,  but  did  object  vio- 
lently to  his  cherishing  a  heresy.  "She  seems  to  have  accepted 
his  companion  without  a  murmur,"  says  a  recent  writer,*  "but  the 
descent  into  heresy  was  an  unpardonable  depth."  We  shall  raise 
no  question  here  of  the  validity  of  Bacon's  dictum,  that  "it  is 
certain  that  heresies  and  schisms  are  of  all  others  the  greatest  scan- 
dals; yea,  more  than  corruption  of  manners."  In  any  event  the 
antithesis  is  unwisely  chosen.  We  have  seen  that  no  great  moral 
obUquity  attached  to  such  concubinage  as  Augustine's,  which  was, 
in  fact,  only  an  inferior  variety  of  marriage :  and  though,  no  doubt, 
this  entanglement  was  deeply  regretted  by  Monnica,  whose  ambition 
for  her  son  had  earlier  forbidden  her  providing  him  with  a  wife,  yet 
it  is  quite  likely  that  she  saw  no  reason  seriously  to  reprobate  a 
relation  which  not  only  the  law  of  the  State,  but  probably  that  of 
the  Chiu-ch,  too,  acknowledged  as  legitimate.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  imfair  not  to  recognize  the  immense  change  which  Augustine's 
step  wrought  in  his  attitude  to  the  religion  which  was  his 
mother's  very  life.  He  may  have  been  up  to  this  moment  both 
indifferent  and  even  of  evil  life.  But  he  had  remained  at  least 
formally  a  Christian;  he  was  still  a  catechumen;  and  there  was 
ever  hope  of  repentance.  Now  he  had  formally  apostatized.  He 
had  not  only  definitively  turned  his  back  on  Christianity,  but  was 
actively  assailing  it  with  scorn  and  ridicule,  and  that  with  such 
success  that  he  was  drawing  his  circle  of  friends  away  with  him.f 
It  was,  says  Augustine,  J  "  because  she  hated  and  detested  the  blas- 
phemies of  his  error"  that  she  had  broken  off  fellowship  with  him. 
Surely  his  mother's  horror  is  not  inexplicable;  and  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  her  attitude  of  renunciation  of  intercourse  was  at  once 
reversed  on  the  reintroduction  of  hope  for  her  son  into  her  hearts 
Nor  did  she  ever  cease  to  pursue  him  with  her  tears  and  her  prayers.§ 

*  McCabe,  op.  cit.f  p.  66. 

t  In  the  De  duubus  anim,,  ch.  ix,  Augustine  tells  of  the  effect  his  easy  victory 
over  the  ignorant  Catholics  had  in  hardening  him  in  his  error. 

t  Conff.,  II,  xi,  19. 

S  It  is  probably  not  necessary  to  revert  here  to  the  fact  that  Manicheism  was 
not  merely  under  the  ban  of  the  Church,  but  also  under  that  of  the  State — that 
it  was  crime  as  well  as  heresy  .  The  ''severe  and  bloody  laws  enacted  against  them 
by  Valentinian,  A.D.  372,  Theodosius,  A.D.  381,"  repeating,  possibly,  the  earlier 
proscription  of  Diocletian,  A.D.  287  (see  Stokes,  Smith  dfc  Wace,  III,  799),  da 
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Despite  the  eagerness  with  which  he  cast  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  Manicheans  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  became  their  advo- 
cate, Augustine  had  had  very  little  grounding  in  the  debatable 
questions  that  lay  at  the  base  of  the  system.  His  studies  in 
literature  and  the  rhetorical  art  had  been  formal  rather  than  philo- 
sophical. His  sudden  discovery  in  the  teachings  of  the  Manicheans 
of  the  "wisdom"  he  had  been  inflamed  to  seek,  was  therefore  liable 
to  a  rude  shock  of  awaking  when  his  studies  in  the  liberal  sciences, 
on  which  he  now  zealously  entered,  should  begin  to  bear  fruit. 
It  was  not,  in  effect,  long  before  the  sagacity  of  the  good  bishop's 
advice  to  Monnica,  that  he  should  not  be  plied  with  argument  but 
left  to  the  gradual  effects  of  his  own  reading  and  meditation  to 
open  his  eyes,  began  to  manifest  itself.  He  remained  nine  years — 
from  the  end  of  his  nineteenth  to  the  beginning  of  his  twenty-ninth 
year  (373-383) — ^in  the  toils  of  the  Manichean  illusion,  exercising  in 
the  interval  his  function  of  teacher,  first  at  Thagaste  and  then  at 
Carthage.  But  by  the  end  of  this  period  the  doubts  which  had 
early  in  it  began  to  insinuate  themselves,  first  as  to  the  mythological 
elements,  and  then  as  to  the  whole  structure  of  the  system,  had 
fulfilled  themselves.  He  seems  to  have  been  no  longer  mwardly  a 
Manichean  when  he  went  to  Rome  in  the  spring  of  383,  though 
throughout  his  one  year's  stay  at  that  city  he  remained  in  outer 
connection  with  the  sect.  When  he  left  Rome  for  Milan  in  the 
late  spring  of  384,  as  his  thirtieth  year  was  running  its  course, 
he  left  his  Manicheism  definitively  behind  him.  Nothing  had 
come,  however,  to  take  its  place.  His  own  experiences  combined 
with  his  philosophical  reading  to  cast  his  mind  into  a  complete 
state  of  uncertainty,  not  to  say  of  developed  skepticism.  He  was 
half  inclined  to  end  the  suspense  by  adopting  out  of  hand  the 
opinions  of  "  those  philosophers  who  are  called  Academics,  because 
they  taught  we  must  doubt  everything,  and  held  that  man  lacks 
the  power  of  comprehending  any  truth."*  But  he  revolted  from 
committing  the  sickness  of  his  soul  to  them,  "  because  they  were 
without  the  saving  name  of  Christ."!  And  so,  no  longer  a  Mani- 
chean and  yet  not  a  Catholic,  he  hung  in  the  balance,  and  "  deter- 
mined therefore  to  be  a  catechumen  in  the  Catholic  Church,  com- 
mended to  him  by  his  parents,  until  something  assured  should 


not  seem  to  have  been  executed  with  sufficient  vigor  in  Africa  to  have  made  the 
profession  of  the  heresy  very  dangerous  (cf.  Stokes  as  above;  and  Loops,  Hergog*, 
II,  262,  37,  etc.). 

*  Confess.,  V,  x,  19. 

t  Confess.,  V,  xiv,  25. 
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come  to  light  by  which  to  steer  his  way."*  Thus  he  reverted  to 
the  condition  of  his  youth,  but  in  a  state  of  mind  unspeakably 
different. 

So  far  as  his  outward  fortunes  were  concerned  Augustine  was 
now  at  last  in  a  fair  way  to  realize  the  ambitions  which  had  been 
the  determining  force  in  his  life.f  Driven  from  Thagaste  by  a 
burning  heart,  racked  with  grief  for  a  lost  friend;  and  then  suc- 
cessively from  Carthage  and  Rome  by  chagrin  over  the  misbehavior 
of  his  pupils;  he  cannot  be  said  hitherto  to  have  attained  a  position 
of  solid  consequence.  Whatever  reputation  he  may  have  acquired 
as  a  teacher,  whatever  applause  he  may  have  gained  in  the  practice 
of  his  art,  whatever  triumphs  he  may  have  secured  in  public  con- 
tests, J  were  all  by  the  way,  and  left  him  still  a  "viator"  rather 
than  a  "consummator."  At  Milan,  however,  as  Government  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric,  he  had  at  last  secured  a  post  which  gave  him 
assured  social  standing  and  influence,  and  in  the  fulfilhnent  of  the 
official  duties  of  which  he  was  brought  into  pleasant  contact  with 
the  highest  civic  circles  and  even  with  the  court  itself.  Now  for 
the  first  time  all  that  he  had  hoped  and  striven  for  seemed  within 
his  reach.  His  mother  and  brother  came  to  him  out  of  Africa;  the 
circle  of  his  old  intimates  gathered  aroimd  him;  new  friends  of 
wealth  and  influence  attached  themselves  to  him.  It  appeared 
no  difficult  matter  to  obtain  some  permanent  preferment — through 
his  host  of  influential  friends  a  governorship  might  easily  be  had; 
and  then  a  wife  with  a  little  money  to  help  toward  expenses  could 
be  taken;  and  the  height  of  his  desire  would  be  reached.§  Things 
were  set  in  train  to  consummate  this  plan;  a  suitable  maiden  was 
sought  and  found  and  the  betrothment  concluded;  ||  and  everything 
was  apparenlty  progressing  to  his  taste. 

But,  as  so  often  happens,  as  the  attainment  of  what  had  been  so 
long  and  eagerly  sought  drew  nigh,  it  was  found  not  to  possess  the 
power  to  satisfy  which  had  been  attributed  to  it.l  At  no  period  of 
his  life,  in  fact,  was  Augustine  so  far  removed  from  complacency  with 
himself  and  his  situation,  inward  and  outward,  as  at  this  moment. 
His  whole  mental  life  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  growth 
of  his  skeptical  temper,  and  he  had  been  compelled  to  see  himself 

*  Conff,,  V,  xiv,  25. 
t  Cf .  Looks,  as  cited,  p.  265  et  seq. 
JCf.  Conff.,4,2,3;  4.3,5. 

I VI,  xi,  19,  ad   fin.:   **amicorum  maiorum   copia*';    ** prasidatus*^ ;    *^cum 
aliqua  pecunia." 
II VI,  xiii,  23. 
t  Cf.  LooFS,  op.  cit,  p.  265;  and  Bret,  La  Conversion  de  St.  Aug.,  pp.  68-9. 
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deprived  of  all  rational  basis  for  his  intellectual  pride.  And  now 
the  very  measures  taken  to  carry  his  ambitious  schemes  to  their 
fruition  reacted  to  rob  him  of  whatever  remnants  of  moral  self- 
respect  may  have  remained  to  him.  The  presence  in  his  house- 
hold of  his  concubine  was  an  impediment  to  the  marriage  he  was 
planning:  and  accordingly  she  was,  as  he  expresses  it,*  torn  from 
his  side,  leaving  a  sore  and  wounded  place  in  his  heart  where  it  had 
adhered  to  hers.  This  was  bad  enough :  but  worse  was  to  follow. 
Finding  the  two  years  that  were  to  intervene  before  his  marriage 
irksome,  he  took  another  concubine  to  fill  up  the  interval.  He 
could  conceal  from  himself  no  longer  his  abject  slavery  to  lust. 
And  he  was  more  deeply  shamed  still  by  the  contrast  into  which  his 
degrading  conduct  brought  him  with  others  whom  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  consider  his  inferiors.  His  discarded  concubine 
to  whom  his  heart  still  clung  set  him  a  better  example;  but, 
as  he  says,  he  could  not  imitate  even  a  woman.  The  iron  entered 
his  soul;  and  his  pride,  intellectual  and  moral,  was  preparing  for 
itself  a  most  salutary  fall.  No  doubt  the  precarious  state  of  his 
health  at  this  moment  added  something  to  increase  his  dejection. 
Possibly  on  account  of  tjie  harshness  of  the  northern  climate  of 
Milan,  he  had  been  seized  with  a  serious  affection  of  the  chest, 
which  required  rest  at  least  from  his  labors,  and  possibly 
threatened  permanently  his  usefulness  as  a  rhetorician.  It 
tended  at  all  events  to  cause  deep  searchings  of  heart  in  which 
he  was  revealed  to  himself  in  all  his  weakness. 

Simultaneously  with  the  growth  of  his  better  knowledge  of  him- 
self, there  was  opening  up  to  him  also  a  better  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity. Received  with  distinguished  kindness  by  Ambrose  on 
coming  to  Milan  and  drawn  by  the  fame  of  his  oratory,  he  was 
accustomed  to  frequent  the  preaching  services,  with  a  view  to 
estimating  Ambrose's  rhetorical  ability.  But  as  he  listened,  the 
matter  of  the  discourses  began  also  to  reach  his  conscience,  and  he 
gradually  learned  not  only  that  the  absurdities  of  belief — such  as, 
for  example,  that  God  had  a  physical  form  like  a  man's — ^which  the 
Manicheans  had  charged  upon  the  Catholics,  but  that  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  baneful  Biblical  criticism  he  had  learned  from  them 
lacked  foundation.  His  prejudices  having  thus  been  removed  he 
soon  came  to  perceive  that  the  Catholics  had  something  to  say  for 
themselves  worth  listening  to,  and  that  there  was  an  obvious  place 
for  authority  in  religion.  By  this  discovery  his  mind  was  made 
accessible  to  the  evidences  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Christian 

*  VI,  XV,  25. 
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Scriptures,  and  he  turned  with  new  zest  to  them  for  instruction. 
Another  discovery  in  his  thirty-first  year  contributed  powerfully 
to  open  his  mind  to  their  meaning.  This  was  nothing  less  than  the 
discovery  of  metaphysics.  Up  to  this  time  Augustine's  learning  had 
been  largely  empirical  and  his  thought  was  confined  to  crassly  mate- 
rialistic forms.  Now  the  writings  of  the  Neoplatonists  came  into 
his  hands  and  revealed  to  him  an  entirely  new  world — ^the  world  of 
spirit.  Under  these  new  influences  his  whole  mental  life  was  revo- 
lutionized: he  passed  from  his  divided  mind  with  a  boimd,  and 
embraced  with  all  the  warmth  of  his  ardent  nature  the  new  realities 
assiu^d  to  him  at  once  by  the  authority  of  Scripture  and  the 
authentication  of  reason.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  he  was 
already  on  the  intellectual  side  a  Christian,  and  needed  but 
some  determining  influence  to  secure  the  decisive  action  of  his  will, 
for  his  whole  life  to  recrystallize  around  this  new  centre. 

This  determining  influence  was  brought  him  apparently  by 
means  of  a  series  of  personal  examples.  These  were  given  especial 
power  over  him  by  the  self-contempt  into  which  he  had  fallen 
through  his  discovery  of  his  moral  weakness.  There  was  first 
the  example  of  the  rhetorician  Victorinus,  the  story  of  whose 
conversion  was  related  to  him  by  Simplicianus,  whom  Augustine 
had  consulted  for  direction  in  his  spiritual  distress.  By  this  narra- 
tive Augustine  was  inflamed  with  an  inunense  emulation  to  imi- 
tate his  distinguished  colleague,  but  foimd  himself  unable  to  break 
decisively  with  his  worldly  life.  Then  came  the  example  of  An- 
thony and  the  Egyptian  monks,  related  to  him  by  a  fellow-country- 
man, Pontianus,  on  a  chance  visit;  and  with  this  the  example 
also  of  their  imitators  in  the  West.  This  brought  on  the  crisis. 
"A  horrible  shame,"  he  tells  us,  "gnawed  and  confounded  his 
soul"  while  Pontianus  was  speaking.  "What  is  the  matter  with 
us?"  he  cried  to  Alypius.  "  WTiat  is  it  you  hear?  The  unlearned 
rise  and  take  heaven  by  storm,  and  we  with  all  our  learning, 
see  how  we  are  wallowing  in  flesh  and  blood!  Are  we  ashamed  to 
follow  where  they  lead  the  way?  Ought  we  not  rather  to  be 
ashamed  not  to  follow  at  once?"  We  all  know  the  story  of  the 
agony  of  remorse  that  seized  him  and  how  release  came  at  length 
through  a  child's  voice,  by  which  he  was  led  at  last  to  take  up  the 
book  that  lay  on  the  table  and  read;  reading,  he  found  strength  to 
make  the  great  decision  that  changed  his  whole  life.  It  is  a  story 
which  must  not  be  told,  however,  except  in  Augustine's  own 
moving  words. 

''There  was  a  little  garden  to  our  lodging  of  which  we  had  the  use 

Thither  the  tumult  of  my  heart  drove  me,  where  no  one  could  interrupt  the  fierce 
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quarrel  which  I  was  waging  with  myself,  until  it  should  reach  the  issue  known  to 

Thee  but  not  to  me Thus  was  I  sick  and  tormented,  reproaching  myself 

more  bitterly  than  ever,  twisting  and  writhing  in  my  chain,  until  it  should  be 
entirely  broken,  since  now  it  held  me  but  slightly — though  it  held  me  yet.  .  .  . 
And  I  kept  saying  in  my  heart,  'O  let  it  be  nowl  let  it  be  now!'  and  as  I  spoke  I 
almost  resolved — I  almost  did  it,  but  I  did  it  not So  when  searching  reflec- 
tion had  drawn  out  from  the  hidden  depths  all  my  misery  and  piled  it  up  in  tlie 
sight  of  my  heart,  a  great  tempest  broke  over  me,  bearing  with  it  a  great  flood  of 
tears.  .  .  .  And  I  went  further  off  .  .  .  and  flung  myself  at  random  under  a  fig 
tree  there  and  gave  free  vent  to  tears;  and  the  flood  of  my  eyes  broke  forth,  an 
acceptable  sacrifice  to  Thee.  And  not  indeed  in  these  words,  but  to  this  purport,  I 
cried  to  Thee  incessantly,  *  But  Thou,  O  Lord,  how  long?  How  long,  O  Lord?  Wilt 
Thou  be  angry  forever?  O  remember  not  against  us  our  iniquities  of  oldl'  I 
felt  myself  held  by  them:  I  raised  sorrowful  cries:  'How  long.  How  long?  To- 
morrow, and  to-morrow?  Why  not  now,  why  not  this  instant,  end  my  wicked- 
ness?' 

"I  was  speaking  thus  and  weeping  in  the  bitterest  contrition  of  heart,  when  lo, 
I  heard  a  voice,  I  know  not  whether  of  boy  or  girl,  saying  in  a  chant  and  repeating 
over  and  over:  Take  and  read,  Take  and  read.  At  once  with  changed  counte- 
nance I  began  most  intently  to  think  whether  there  was  any  kind  of  game  in 
which  children  chanted  such  a  thing,  but  I  could  not  recall  ever  hearing  it.  I 
choked  back  the  rush  of  tears  and  rose,  interpreting  it  no  otherwise  than  as  a 
divine  command  to  me  to  open  the  book  and  read  whatever  passage  I  first  lighted 
upon.  For  I  had  heard  of  Anthony,  that  he  had  received  the  admonition  from 
the  Gospel  lesson  which  he  chanced  to  come  in  upon,  as  if  what  was  read  was 
spoken  to  himself:  'Go,  sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou 
shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven:  and  come,  follow  me' ;  and  was  at  once  converted 
by  this  oracle  to  Thee.  So  I  returned  quickly  to  the  place  where  Alypius  was  sit- 
ting, for  I  had  laid  down  the  volume  of  the  apostle  there  when  I  left  him.  I 
seized  it,  opened  it,  and  read  in  silence  the  passage  on  which  my  eyes  first  fell: 
'  Not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife 
and  envying;  but  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for 
the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof.'  No  further  did  I  wish  to  read:  nor  was  there 
need.     Instantly,  as  I  reached  the  end  of  this  sentence,  it  was  as  if  the  light  of 

peace  was  poured  into  my  heart  and  all  the  shades  of  doubt  faded  away 

For  Thou  didst  convert  me  to  Thyself  in  such  a  manner  that  I  sought  neither  a 
wife  nor  any  hope  of  this  world — taking  my  stand  on  that  Rule  of  Faith  on  which 
Thou  didst  reveal  me  to  my  mother  so  many  years  before." 

Thus  there  was  given  to  the  Church,  as  Hamack  says,*  incom- 
parably the  greatest  man  whom  "  between  Paul  the  Apostle  and 
Luther  the  Reformer  the  Christian  Church  has  possessed";  and 
the  thankful  Church  has  accordingly  made  a  festival  of  the  day  on 
which  the  great  event  occurred — ^according  this  honor  of  an  annual 
commemoration  of  their  conversions  only  to  Paul  and  Augustine 
among  all  her  saints,  "  thus  seeming  to  say,"  as  Boissier  remarks,t 
'^  that  she  owes  almost  an  equal  debt  of  gratitude  to  each."  But 
it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  Augustine's  own  heart  to  say. 
Thus  a  soul  was  brought  to  its  God,  and  made  so  firmly  His  that 

*  Monasticism  and  the  ConjJ.  of  Augustine  (E.  T.),  p.  123. 
t  La  Fin  du  Paganisme,  I,  291. 
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throughout  a  long  life  of  service  to  Him  it  never  knew  the  slightest 
wavering  of  its  allegiance.  It  is  easy  to  make  merry  over  the  im- 
pure elements  that  entered  into  the  process  of  his  conversion.  It 
is  easy  to  point  scornfully  to  the  superstition  which  made  out  of 
the  voice  of  a  child  at  play  a  message  from  heaven;  and  which 
resorted  to  the  sacred  volume  as  to  a  kind  of  book  of  divination.  It 
is  easy  to  exclaim  that  after  all  Augustine's  "conversion"  was  not 
to  Christianity  but  to  Monachism* — ^with  its  entire  ascetic  ideal, 
including  its  depreciation  of  woman  and  its  perversion  of  the 
whole  sexual  relation.  It  is  easy  to  raise  doubts  whether  the 
conversion  was  as  sudden  or  as  complete  as  Augustine  repre- 
sents it:  to  trace  out  the  steps  that  led  up  to  it  with  curious 
care  and  to  lay  stress  on  every  hint  of  incompleteness  of 
Christian  knowledge  or  sentiment  which  may  plausibly  be 
brought  forward  from  his  writings  of  the  immediately  succeed- 
ing months,  t  But  surely  all  this  is  to  confuse  the  kernel 
with  the  husk.  Of  course,  the  conversion  was  led  up  to  by 
a  gradual  approach,  and  Augustine  himself  analyzes  for  us  with 
incomparable  skill  the  progress  of  this  preparation  through  all  the 
preceding  years.  And,  equally  of  course,  there  was  left  a  great 
deal  for  him  to  learn  after  the  crisis  was  past:  and  he  does  not  con- 
ceal from  us  how  much  of  a  babe  in  Christ  he  was  and  felt  himself 
to  be  as  he  emerged  new-bom  from  the  stress  of  the  conflict.  And 
of  course,  in  the  preparation  for  it  and  in  the  gradual  realization 
of  its  effects  in  his  thought  and  life  alike,  and  even  in  the  very  act 
itself  by  which  he  gave  himself  to  God,  there  were  mingled  elements 
derived  from  his  stage  of  Christian  knowledge  and  feeling,  from  the 
common  sentiments  of  the  time,  which  powerfully  affected  him, 
and  from  his  own  personality  and  ingrained  tendencies.  But 
these  things,  which  could  not  by  any  possibility  have  been  absent, 
not  only  do  not  in  any  respect  derogate  from  the  reality  or  the  pro- 
fundity of  the  revolution  then  accomplished — the  reality  and  pro- 
fundity of  which  are  attested  by  his  whole  subsequent  life  J — ^but  do 

*  LooFS  says  Augustine  "waa  converted,  because  he  permitted  himself  to  be 
shamed — by  Monachism"  (op.  cit.,  p.  267,  31). 

t  So  especially  Harnack  and  Boissibr:  they  are  sufficiently  though  briefly 
answered  by  WOrter,  pp.  63  sq. 

X  Even  LooPB,  who  is  quite  ready  to  correct  the  Confessions  by  what  he  deems 
the  testimony  of  the  treatises  emanating  from  the  period  just  after  the  conver- 
sion, is  free  to  admit  that  a  revolutionary  crisis  did  take  place  in  Augustine's 
life  at  this  time,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Confessions,  in  describing  such  a  crisis, 
give  us  a  necessary  complement  to  what  we  could  derive  from  these  treatises. 
He  says  {Herzog.*,  II,  267)  that  there  must  have  happened  something  between  Au- 
gustine's adoption  of  Neoplatonism  at  a  time  when  he  still  lived  in  concubinage 
and  his  decisive  revulsion  from  all  sexual  life,  witnessed  in  the  Soliloquies  (1 .  10, 
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not  even  detract  from  the  humanity  or  attractiveness  of  the  narra- 
tive or  of  the  personality  presented  to  us  in  it.  He  must  be  sadly 
lacking  not  only  in  dramatic  imagination,  but  in  human  sympathy 
as  well,  who  can  find  it  strange  that  in  the  stress  of  his  great  crisis, 
when  his  sensibilities  were  strained  to  the  breaking  point,  Augustine 
could  see  the  voice  of  heaven  in  the  vagrant  voice  of  a  child;  or 
should  have  followed  out  the  hint  thus  received  into  his  heated 
imagination  and  committed  his  life,  as  it  were,  to  the  throw  of  a 
die.  Surely  this  is  as  psychologically  true  to  life  as  it  is  touching 
to  the  sensibilities:  and  in  no  way,  in  the  circumstances,  can  it  be 
thought  derogatory  to  either  the  seriousness  of  his  mind  or  the  great- 
ness of  his  character.  And  how  could  he,  in  the  revulsion  from 
what  he  felt  his  special  sin,  fail  to  be  carried  in  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum  far  beyond  the  point  of  rest,  in  his  estimate  of  the  relation 
that  could  safely  obtain  between  the  sexes?  The  appearance  of  such 
touches  of  human  weakness  in  the  story  contributes  not  only  to  the 
narrative  the  transparent  traits  of  absolute  truth  and  to  the  scene 
depicted  a  reality  which  deeply  affects  the  heart  of  the  reader,  but 
to  the  man  himself  just  that  touch  of  nature  which  "makes  the 
whole  world  kin.''  In  such  traits  as  these  we  perceive  indeed  one 
of  the  chief  elements  of  the  charm  of  the  Confessions.  The  person 
we  meet  in  them  is  a  person,  we  perceive,  who  towers  in  greatness  of 
mind  and  heart,  in  the  loftiness  of  his  thought  and  in  his  soaring 
aspirations,  far  above  ordinary  mortals:  and  yet  he  is  felt  to  be 
compacted  of  the  same  clay  from  which  we  have  ourselves  been 
moulded.  If  it  were  not  so  obviously  merely  the  art  of  artless 
truth,  we  should  say  that  herein  lies,  more  than  in  anything  else, 
the  art  of  the  Confessions.  For  it  is  the  very  purpose  of  this  book 
to  give  the  impression  that  Augustine  himself  was  a  weak  and 
erring  sinner,  and  that  all  of  good  that  came  into  his  life  was  of 
God. 

It  is  especially  important  for  us  precisely  at  this  point  to  recall 
our  minds  to  the  fact  that  to  give  such  an  impression  is  the  supreme 
purpose  of  the  Confessions.  This  whole  account  of  his  life-history 
which  we  have  tried  to  follow  up  to  its  crisis  in  his  conversion  is 
written,  let  us  remind  ourselves,  not  that  we  may  know  Augustine, 
but  that  we  may  know  God :  and  it  shows  us  Augustine  only  that 
we  may  see  God.  The  seeking  and  saving  grace  of  God  is  the 
fundamental  theme  throughout.    The  events  of  Augustine's  life 

17),  which  will  account  for  the  great  change:  and  this  something  the  Confessions 
alone  give  us.  This  is  a  testimony  to  the  historicity  of  the  Confessions  of  the  first 
value. 
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are  not,  then,  set  forth  in  it  simpliciter.  Only  such  events  of  his 
life  are  set  down  as  manifest  how  much  he  needed  the  salvation 
of  God  and  how  God  gradually  brought  him  to  that  salvation: 
and  they  are  so  set  down  and  so  dealt  with  as  to  make  them  take 
their  places,  rightly  marshaled,  in  this  great  argument.  This  is 
the  account  to  give  of  that  coloring  of  self-accusation  that  is  thrown 
over  the  narrative  which  is  so  offensive  to  some  of  its  readers;  as 
if  Augustine  were  set  upon  painting  his  life  in  the  blackest  tints 
imaginable,  and  wished  us  to  believe  that  his  "quiet  and  honest 
youth"  and  strenuous  and  laborious  manhood,  marked  as  they 
really  were  by  noble  aspiration  and  adequate  performance,  were 
rather  "all  sin'':  nay,  that  the  half-instinctive  acts  of  his  infancy 
itself  and  the  very  vitality  of  his  boyish  spirits  were  but  the  vents 
which  a  peculiarly  sinful  nature  formed  for  itself.  In  these  traits 
of  the  narrative,  however,  Augustine  is  not  passing  judgment 
on  himself  alone,  but  in  himself  on  humanity  at  large  in  its  state 
of  sin  and  misery.  By  an  analysis  of  his  own  life-history  he  realizes 
for  himself,  and  wishes  to  make  us  realize  with  him,  what  man  is 
in  his  sinful  development  on  the  earth,  that  our  eyes  may  be  raised 
from  man  to  see  what  God  is  in  His  loving  dealing  with  the  children 
of  men.  We  err,  if  from  the  strong,  dark  lines  in  which  he  paints 
his  picture  we  should  infer  that  he  would  have  us  believe  that  in 
his  infancy,  youth  or  manhood  he  was  a  sinner  far  beyond  the 
sinfulness  of  other  men.  Rather  would  he  say  to  us  in  his  Saviour's 
words:  "Nay,  but  except  ye  repent  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish." 
But  we  should  err  still  more  deeply,  should  we  fancy  that  he  meant 
us  to  suppose  that  it  was  due  to  any  superiority  to  other  men 
on  his  part  that  God  had  sought  him  out  and  granted  to  him  His 
saving  grace.  He  knew  his  own  sinfulness  as  he  knew  the  sinfulness 
of  no  other  man,  and  it  was  his  one  burning  desire  that  he  should 
in  his  recovery  to  God  recognize  and  celebrate  the  ineffableness 
of  the  grace  of  God.  The  pure  grace  of  God  is  thus  his  theme 
throughout,  and  nowhere  is  it  more  completely  so  than  in  this 
culminating  scene  of  his  conversion.  The  human  elements  that 
enter  into  the  process,  or  even  into  the  act  itself  by  which  he  came 
to  God,  only  heightened  the  cbarness  of  his  own  perception  that 
it  was  to  the  grace  of  God  alone  that  he  owed  his  recovery,  and 
he  would  have  them  similarly  heighten  the  clearness  with  which 
his  readers  perceive  it  with  him.* 

♦Augustine's  testimony  that  it  was  to  the  grace  of  God  that  he  owed  his  con- 
version is  drawn  out  at  some  length  by  T.  Bret,  La  Conv.  d.  St.  Aug.,  pp.  60-66 
See  also  WOrter,  Die  Geistesentwicklung  d.  St.  Aug.  bis  zu  seiner  Taufe  (Pader- 
born,  1892),  especially  the  summary,  pp.  62  sq. 
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With  his  conversion,  therefore,  the  narrative  of  the  Confessions 
cuhninates  and  practically  ends.  There  follows,  indeed,  another 
book  of  narration  in  which  he  tells  us  briefly  of  his  preparation  for 
baptism  and  of  the  baptism  itself  and  its  meaning  to  him;  but 
chiefly  of  his  mother  and  of  that  remarkable  conversation  he  held 
with  her  at  Ostia  in  which  they  fairly  scaled  heaven  together 
in  their  ardent  aspirations;  and  then  of  how  he  laid  her  away 
with  a  heart  full  of  appreciation  of  her  goodness  and  of  his  loss. 
And  then,  in  yet  another  book,  he  imdertakes  to  tell  us  not 
what  he  was,  but  what  he  had  become,  but  quickly  passes  into 
such  searching  psychological  and  ethical  analyses  that  the  note 
of  autobiography  is  lost.  Not  in  this  book,  then,  is  the 
revelation  of  what  Augustine  had  become  to  be  found;  it  is 
rather  given  us  by  means  of  the  narrative  which  fills  the  first 
nine  books,  in  the  judgment  he  passes  there  on  his  former  self 
and  in  the  cries  of  gratitude  he  raises  there  to  God  for  the  great 
deliverance  he  had  wrought  in  his  soul.  We  see  without  diflSculty 
that  this  new  Augustine  who  is  writing  is  a  different  Augus- 
tine from  him  whom  he  depicts  in  the  narrative:  we  see  that  it 
is  even  a  different  Augustine  from  him  whom  he  leaves  with  us  at 
the  end  of  the  narrative — ^after  his  conversion,  and  his  emergence 
from  his  coimtry  retreat  for  baptism,  and  his  return  to  his  native 
Africa.  And  yet  we  see  also  that  the  making  of  this  new  Augustine 
was  in  essence  completed  at  the  point  where  the  narrative  leaves 
him.  Whatever  development  came  after  this  came  in  the  processes 
of  natural  growth,  and  argues  no  essential  change. 

IV. — ^Thb  Development  of  Augustine. 

It  is  convenient  to  draw  a  distinction  between  what  we  may 
call,  by  a  somewhat  artificial  application  of  the  terms,  the  making 
and  the  development  of  Augustine.  Under  the  former  term  we 
may  siun  up  the  factors  that  cooperated  to  make  the  man  who 
emerged  from  the  crisis  of  his  conversion  just  the  man  he  was; 
and  by  the  latter  we  may  designate  the  gradual  ripening  of  his 
thought  and  life  after  he  had  become  a  Christian  to  their  final 
completeness.  The  factors  that  enter  into  his  "making,"  in  this 
sense,  are  exhibited  to  us  in  his  own  marvelous  analysis  in  the  vital 
narrative  of  the  Confessions.  It  is  in  the  mirror  of  the  works  which 
he  composed  through  the  course  of  his  busy  life  that  we  must  seek 
the  manner  of  man  he  was  when  he  entered  upon  his  Christian 
race  and  the  man  he  became  as  he  pressed  forward  steadily  to  his 
goal.  Soundly  converted  though  he  was,  it  was  yet  the  man  who 
8 
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had  been  formed  by  the  influences  which  had  worked  upon  him 
through  those  thirty  eager  years  who  was  converted:  and  hie 
Christianity  took  form  and  color  from  the  elements  he  brought 
with  him  to  it. 

An  interesting  indication  of  the  continued  significance  to  him 
of  those  old  phases  of  his  experience  is  discoverable  in  his  setting 
about,  at  once  upon  his  conversion,  to  refute  precisely  those  systems 
of  error  in  the  toils  of  which  he  had  himself  been  holden,  and  that 
in  the  reverse  order  in  which  he  had  passed  through  them.  And 
that  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  attacked  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  still  living  memories  to 
him.  It  was  during  the  very  first  months  after  his  conversion, 
and  even  before  his  baptism,  that  his  treatise  Against  the  Academ- 
ics was  written.  And  before  the  year  was  out  his  first  work 
against  the  Manicheans  was  published,  inaugurating  a  controversy 
wh'ch  was  to  engage  much  of  his  time  and  powers  for  the  next  ten 
years.*  This  very  polemic  reveals  the  completeness  with  which 
he  had  outgrown  these  phases  of  belief,  or  rather  of  unbelief:  there 
is  no  trace  in  it  of  remaining  sympathy  with  them,  and  his  entangle- 
m3nt  in  them  is  obviously  purely  a  matter  of  memory. 

H3  entered  at  this  time  into  no  such  refutation  of  Neoplatonism: 
this  was  reserved  for  the  teeming  pages  of  the  City  of  God.  Rather 
it  was  as  a  Neoplatonic  thinker  that  Augustine  became  a  Christian; 
and  he  carried  his  Neoplatonic  conceptions  over  into  Christianity  with 
him.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  as  has  been  said,  that  his  thinking 
''was  still  essentially  Neoplatonic,"  and  ''his  Christianity  during 
th'.s  period  was  merely  Neoplatonism  with  a  Christian  stain  and  a 
Christian  veneering."t  Much  less  is  it  to  say,  as  also  has  been  said, 
that  what  we  call  his  "conversion"  was  a  conversion  not  to 
Christianity  but  merely  to  Neoplatonic  spiritualism,  while  actual 
Christianity  was  embraced  by  him  only  some  years  later  onj — ^if 
indeed  it  was  ever  fully  assimilated,  for  still  others  insist  that  his 
thinking  remained  "essentially  Neoplatonic"  throughout  his  life, 
or  at  least  a  complete  Neoplatonic  system  lay  always  in  his  mind 
alongside  his  superinduced  Christianity,  unassimilated  and  unas- 
similable  by  it.§    All   this  is   the  gravest  kind  of  exaggeration. 

*  On  the  place  in  his  works  of  a  polemic  against  Polytheism — which  would  be 
going  back  to  the  very  beginning— see  Naville,  St.  Augustine,  etc.,  pp.  170-171, 
note. 

t  LooFS,  Herzog.*,  270,  31. 

X  L.  GouBDON,  Essai  sur  la  Conversion  de  St.  Augustin  (Paris,  1900),  pp. 
45-50,  83. 

i  Harnack,  Hiat.  of  Dogma  (E.  T.),  V,  ch.  iv. 
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An  analysis  of  Augustine's  writings  composed  during  his  retreat  at 
Cassiciacum  while  he  was  awaiting  baptism,  presents  to  our  obser- 
vation already  a  deeply  devout  and  truly  Christian  thinker, 
although  it  reveals  the  persistence  in  his  thought  and  in  his  modes 
of  expression  alike,  of  conceptions  and  terms  derived  from  his 
engrossment  with  Neoplatonic  forms  of  thought  and  speech,  which 
in  his  later  writings  no  longer  appear."*" 

The  reality  of  a  gradual  development  of  Augustine's  thought  is 
already  indicated  by  this  circumstance,  and  it  remains  only  to  fix 
its  course  with  such  precision  as  may  be  attainable  and  to  deter- 
mine its  stages  and  its  rate  of  progress.  It  has  become  quite  com- 
mon to  mark  off  in  it  quite  a  series  of  definite  changes.  Thus  we 
readf  that  it  was  only  ''on  his  entrance  upon  a  clerical  career," 
that  is,  only  on  his  ordination  as  presbyter  in  391,  that  Augustine 
entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  thought,  marked  by  increasing  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures  and  deepening  Church  feeling;  and  only  on 
his  consecration  as  bishop,  late  in  395,  that  he  at  length  attained 
in  principle  that  complete  system  of  thought  which  we  know  as 
''Augustinianism."  Even  greater  detail  is  sometimes  attempted 
with  respect  to  the  development  of  the  preepiscopal  period.  The 
presbyterial  period  (391-395)  is  i^propriately  called  "the  last  sec- 
tion of  his  apprenticeship,"  and  the  preceding  four  or  five  years 
are  subdivided  into  the  period  between  conversion  and  baptism  in 
which  the  first  place  is  given  to  reason  and  the  efifort  is  to  con- 
ciliate religion  with  philosophy;  and  the  period  from  baptism  to 
orchnation  in  which  the  fii^t  place  is  given  to  Scripture  and  the 
effort  has  come  to  be  to  conciliate  philosophy  with  religion.:^ 
Four  successive  epochs  \n  Augustine's  thought  are  thus  distin- 
guished, marked  by  the  progressive  retirement  of  philosophy — 
Neoplatonism  in  this  case — and  the  progressive  advancement  of 
Scriptiure  to  its  rightful  place  as  primary  source  of  divine  knowl- 
edge: and  these  four  epochs  are  sharply  divided  from  one  another 
by  external  occurrences  in  Augustine's  life,— his  baptism,  ordina- 
tion as  presbyter,  and  consecration  as  bishop. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  impression  that  the  scheme 
of  development  thus  outlined  suffers  from  over-precision  and 
undue  elaboration.    We  are  struck  at  once  by  the  rapidity  of  the 

*  Such  an  analysis,  brief  but  admirably  done  (except  that  justice  is  not  done  to 
the  ChriMianity  of  this  period  of  Augustine's  life),  may  be  found  in  Loofs'  article 
in  Herzog},  pp.  270,  11-274,  8.  See  also  Wortbr,  Oeistesentwickelung  der  St. 
Aug. 

t  LooFS,  Herzog.*,  loc.  «7.,  pp.  270  and  279. 

t  NouRissoN,  La  pkilos.  de  St.  Aug.,  I,  33-34. 
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movement  which  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  Augustine's 
conversion  occurred  in  the  late  summer  of  386:  the  treatise  On 
Divers  Questions  to  Simplicianu^y  in  which  it  is  allowed  on  all 
hands  that "  Augustinianism''  appears,  in  principle,  in  its  complete- 
ness, was  written  before  the  end  of  396.  Only  ten  years  are  avail- 
able, then,  for  a  development  which  is  supposed  to  run  through  four 
well-marked  stages.  The  exact  sjmchronism  of  the  periods  of 
development  with  changes  of  importance  in  the  external  conditions 
of  Augustine's  life  raises  further  suspicion:  there  seems  to  be  noth- 
ing either  in  the  external  changes  fitted  to  produce  the  internal 
ones,  or  in  the  internal  changes  to  produce  the  external  ones. 
We  begin  to  wonder  whether  the  assumed  internal  "development" 
may  not  be  largely  an  illusion  produced  merely  by  the  gradual 
shifting  of  interest,  accompanied  by  the  natural  adjustments  of 
emphasis,  which  was  inevitable  in  the  passage  of  a  layman  to  official 
positions  in  the  Church  of  increasing  responsibility.  Color  is  given 
to  this  suggestion  by  the  actual  series  of  treatises  proceeding  from 
each  of  these  periods  of  Augustine's  life.  When  Augustine  con- 
nected himself  with  the  Church  in  386,  and  entered  the  arena  of 
discussion,  he  entered  it  not  as  an  accredited  teacher  clothed  with 
ecclesiastical  authority,  but  in  the  rdle  of  Christian  philosopher. 
iSs  earliest  writings  bear  entirely  this  character;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  writings  on  the  same  themes  and  with  the  same  end 
in  view,  if  proceeding  from  him  later  in  life,  would  not  have  assimi- 
lated themselves  closely  to  these  in  tone  and  character.  The  s4iift- 
ing  of  the  emphasis  to  more  positive  Christian  elements  in  the  later 
treatises  belonging  to  his  lay  period,  follows  closely  the  change  in  the 
subjects  which  he  treated.  His  polemic  against  the  Manicheans, 
already  begun  in  Rome,  continued  during  his  residence  in 
Thagaste  to  absorb  his  attention.  This  controversy  still  largely 
occupied  him  through  his  presbyterial  period:  but  already  not  only 
was  the  Donatist  conflict  commenced,  but  his  positive  expositions 
of  Scripture  began  to  take  a  large  place  in  his  Uterary  product. 
Speaking  now  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  official  teacher  of  the 
Church,  it  is  not  strange  that  a  stronger  infusion  of  positive  elements 
found  their  way  into  his  works.  In  his  episcopal  period  purely 
thetical  treatises  enter  into  the  product  in  important  proportions, 
and  the  anti-Manichean  polemic  gave  way  first  to  the  anti-Donatist, 
and  after  412  to  the  anti-Pelagian,  both  of  which  were  favorable  to 
the  fuller  expression  of  the  positive  elements  of  his  Christian  doc- 
trine— the  one  in  its  ecclesiastical  and  the  other  in  its  individualistic 
aspects.    On  a  survey  of  the  succession  of  treatises  we  acquire  a 
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conviction  that  such  a  series  of  treatises  could  not  fail  to  give  the 
impression  of  a  developing  doctrinal  position  such  as  is  outlined 
by  the  expositors,  whether  such  a  development  was  actual  or  not. 
In  other  words,  the  doctrinal  development  of  Augustine  as  drawn 
out  by  the  expositors  may  very  well  be  and  probably  is  largely 
illusory.  Its  main  elements  may  be  fully  accounted  for  by  the 
different  occasions  and  differing  purposes  on  and  for  which  the 
successive  treatises  were  written. 

We  must,  then,  look  deeper  than  this  gradual  change  from  trea- 
tises of  thoroughly  philosophical  tenor  to  treatises  of  thoroughly 
Christian  contents  before  we  can  venture  to  affirm  a  marked  doc- 
trinal growth  in  Augustine  from  386  to  396  and  beyond.  On 
seeking  to  take  this  deeper  view  we  are  at  once  struck  by  two  things. 
The  first  of  these  is  that  the  essence  of  "Augustinianism"  as  ex- 
pounded in  the  treatises  of  the  episcopal  period  is  already  present 
in  principle  in  the  earliest  of  Augustine's  writings  and,  indeed, 
from  the  first  constitutes  the  heart  of  his  teaching.  The  second 
is  that  the  working  of  this  ^'Augustinianism"  outwards,  so  as  to 
bring  all  the  details  of  teaching  into  harmony  with  itself,  was, 
nevertheless,  a  matter  of  growth — and  a  growth,  we  may  add, 
which  had  not  reached  absolute  completeness,  we  do  not  say  merely, 
until  Augustine  had  obtained  his  episcopacy  in  396,  but  when  he 
laid  down  his  pen  and  died  in  430.  Augustine's  great  idea  was 
the  guiding  star  of  his  life  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  Christian 
•career.  It  more  and  more  took  hold  of  his  being  and  extruded 
more  and  more  perfectly  the  remainders  of  inconsistent  thinking. 
But  up  to  the  end  it  had  not,  with  absolute  completeness,  adjusted 
to  itself  his  whole  circle  of  ideas.  An  attempt  must  now  be  made 
at  least  to  illustrate  this  suggestion. 

What  is  the  essence  of  "Augustinianism"?  Is  it  not  that  sense 
of  absolute  dependence  on  God  which,  conditioning  all  the  life  and 
echoing  through  all  the  thought,  produces  the  type  of  religion  ^e 
<;all  "evangelical"  and  the  type  of  theology  we  call  "  Augustinian"? 
This  is  the  ke3mote  of  the  Confessions,  and  gives  it  at  once  its 
€vangehcal  character  and  its  appeal  to  the  heart  of  the  sinner. 
It  is  summed  up  in  the  famous  prayer :  "  Command  what  Thou  wilt, 
and  give  what  Thou  commandest" — Shearing  which,  Pelagius, 
representative  of  anti-Augustinianism  at  its  height,  recognized  in 
it  the  very  heart  of  Augustinianism  and  was  so  incensed  as  to 
<5ome  nearly  to  blows  with  him  who  had  rashly  repeated  it  to  him. 
Now  it  is  notable  that  this  note  is  already  struck  in  the  earliest 
dass  of  Augustine's  writings.     "Command,  I  beg,"  he  prays  in 
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the  Soliloquies  (1, 1,  6) — "Command  and  ordain,  I  beg,  whatsoever 

Thou  wilt;  but  heal  and  open  my  ears If  it  is  by  faith  that 

those  who  take  refuge  in  Thee  find  Thee,  give  faith."  When 
exhorted  to  believe — ^if,  indeed,  that  is  in  our  power — ^his  pious 
response  is:  "  Our  power  He  Himself  is."  These  great  words,  "i5a 
fidem/'  '*Potesta8  nostra  Ipse  est/'  siun  up  in  themselves  implicitly 
the  whole  of  "Augustinianism";  and  they  need  only  consistent 
explication  and  conscious  exposition  so  as  to  cover  the  entirety  of 
life  and  thought,  to  give  us  all  that  "  Augustinianism"  ever  gave  us. 
It  may  still,  indeed,  be  asked  whether  the  note  they  strike  is  the 
fundamental  note  of  these  earlier  writings  and  whether  such  ex- 
presfidons  constitute  as  large  an  element  in  them  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  Augustine.  On  the  whole,  we  think,  both  questions 
must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  But  this  answer  must  be 
returned  with  some  discrimination.  It  is  not  meant,  of  course,  that 
the  substance  of  these  books  is  made  up  of  such  sentences,  even  in 
the  sense  in  which  this  is  true,  say,  of  the  Confessions.  What  is  meant 
is  that  these  books,  being  of  an  entirely  different  character  from, 
say,  the  Confessions,  and  written  to  subserve  an  entirely  different 
purpose,  yet  betray  this  fundamental  note  throbbing  behind  the  even 
flow  of  their  own  proper  discourse,  and  thus  manifest  themselves  as 
the  product  of  a  soul  which  was  resting  wholly  upon  its  God.  We 
must  profess  our  inability  fully  to  imderstand  the  standpoint  of 
those  who  read  these  earliest  books  as  the  lucubrations  of  a  Neopla- 
tonic  philosopher  throwing  over  the  mere  expression  of  his  thoughts 
a  thin  veil  of  Christian  forms.  Plainly  it  is  not  the  philosopher, 
only  slightly  touched  by  Christianity,  that  is  speaking  in  them, 
but  the  Christian  theologian,  who  finds  all  his  joy  in  the  treasures 
he  has'discovered  in  his  newly  gained  faith.  Through  the  Socratic 
severity  of  their  philosophical  discourse — ^which  is,  after  all,  but 
the  stillness"  after  the  storm — ^there  continually  breaks  the  under- 
current of  suppressed  emotion.  The  man  who  is  writing  has 
obviously  passed  through  severe  conflicts  and  has  only  with  diffi- 
culty attained  his  present  peace.  He  has  escaped  from  the  bonds 
of  superfluous  desires,  and  the  burden  of  dead  cares  being  laid  aside, 
now  breathes  again,  has  recovered  his  senses,  returned  to  himself.* 
There  is  no  direct  reference  made  to  the  conversion  that  had  so 
lately  transformed  him  into  a  new  man,  but  the  consciousness  of 
it  lies  ever  in  the  background  and  it  is  out  of  its  attainment  that 
he  now  speaks.f 

*  C.  Acad ,  II,  ii,  4,  ad,  init, 
t  Cf.  Coni.  Acad,,  II,  ii,  5. 
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We  may  be  sure  that  when  this  man  gives  himself  up  after 
passing  through  such  a  crisis  to  philosophical  discourses,  it  is  not 
because  there  lies  nothing  more  than  these  abstract  reasonings 
deep  in  his  heart,  but  because  he  has  a  conscious  end  of  import- 
ance to  serve  by  them.  The  end  he  has  set  before  him  in  them 
certainly  is  not,  as  Hamack  supposes,  merely  to  "find  himself" 
after  the  turmoil  of  the  revolution  he  has  experienced,  to  clarify 
to  his  own  thinking  his  new  religio-philosophical  position.  There 
is  indication  enough  that  he  does  not  speak  his  whole  heart  out. 
He  is  rather  seeking,  as  Boissier  hints,  to  serve  the  religion  to  which 
he  has  at  last  yielded  his  heart  and  his  life.  In  breaking  with  the 
world  had  he  taken  an  irrational  step?  Had  he  sacrificed  his  intel- 
lect in  bowing  to  authority?  No,  he  would  have  all  men  know  he 
is  rather  just  entering  now  upon  the  riches  of  his  inheritance — ^in 
which,  moreover,  all  that  he  has  really  gained  from  the  best  thought 
of  the  world  has  its  proper  place  and  its  highest  part  to  play.  He 
is,  in  a  word,  not  expounding  here  the  Neoplatonic  philosophy  in 
Christian  terms:  he  is  developing  the  philosophy  of  Christianity 
in  terms  of  the  best  philosophic  thought  of  the  day — serving  himself 
as  a  Christian  heir  to  the  heritage  of  the  ages.  The  task  he  had  set 
himself*  was  to  construct  a  Christian  philosophy  out  of  Platonic 
materials.  Nor  will  the  notion  that  he  was  at  the  outset  so  keen 
an  advocate  of  the  hegemony  of  reason  that  he  was  unprepared  to 
submit  his  thought  to  the  authority  of  Christ  and  of  the  Scriptures 
which  He  has  given  us,  bear  investigation :  it  shatters  itself  not  only 
against  the  whole  tone  of  the  discussion,  but  also  against  repeated 
express  declarations.  In  the  very  earliest  of  his  books  he  tells  us, 
for  example,  that  to  him  the  authority  of  Him  who  says  "Seek 
and  ye  shall  find''  is  greater  than  that  of  all  philosophy  ;t  and  he 
sets  the  authority  of  Christ  over  against  that  of  reason  with  the 
declaration  that  it  is  certain  that  he  shall  never  fall  away  from  it, 
because  he  cannot  find  a  stronger.  X 

Although,  however,  he  had  thus  firmly  from  the  beginning  laid  hold 
of  what  we  may  call  both  the  formal  and  the  material  principles  of 
his  theology — the  authority  of  the  divine  revelation  in  and  through 
Christ,  embodied  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  utter  dependence  of 
man  on  God  for  all  good;  it  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that  he  had 
aheady  drawn  out  from  Scripture  all  that  was  to  be  believed  on 
its  authority  or  worked  out  all  the  implications  of  his  profound 

♦Cf.  Navillb,  SarU  Aug.,  p.  69. 
t  CorU.  Acad,,  II,  Hi,  9. 

X  Ibid,,  III,  XX,  43.  For  this  point  of  view  see  especially  R.  Schmid's  paper 
in  the  Zeitsckrift  fur  Theologie  und  Kirche,  1897,  VII,  94. 
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sense  of  absolute  dependence  on  God.  The  explication  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Scripture  and  the  realization  of  the  implications  of  his 
fundamental  principle  of  dependence  on  God  constituted,  on  the 
contrary,  precisely  his  life-work,  on  which  he  was  just  entering. 
As  we  read  on  from  book  to  book  we  do  not  fail  to  feel,  even  within 
the  limits  of  his  lay  life,  a  gradual  deepening  and  widening  of  his 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  under  the  influence  of  this  growing 
knowledge,  a  gradual  modification  of  his  opinions  philosophical 
and  theological  alike,  and  even  a  gradual  change  in  his  very  style.* 
His  earliest  writings  certainly  contain  indications  enough  of  crudi- 
ties of  thought  which  were  subsequently  transcended.  We  do  not 
need  to  advert  here  to  such  peripheral  matters  as  his  confession 
that  he  cannot  understand  why  infants  are  baptized.f  Despite 
the  passion  of  his  dependence  on  God  and  the  vigor  of  his  reference 
to  God  alone  of  all  that  is  good,  he  had  not  throughout  this  whole 
period  learned  to  exclude  the  human  initiative  from  the  process  of 
salvation  itself.  "God  does  not  have  mercy,"  he  says,t  "unless 
the  will  has  preceded."  "  It  belongs  to  us  to  believe  and  to  will, 
but  to  Him  to  give  to  those  that  believe  and  will  the  power  to  do 
well,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  whom  love  is  shed  abroad 
in  our  hearts."§  "God  has  not  predestinated  any  one  except 
whom  He  foreknew  would  believe  and  answer  His  call."||  Thus 
his  zeal  for  free  will  which  burned  warmly  throughout  this  whole 
period  of  his  life,  did  not  expend  itself  merely  in  its  strong  assertion 
over  against  the  notion  of  involuntary  sin,t  but  was  carried  over 
also  into  the  matter  of  salvation.  No  doubt  this  zeal  was  in  large 
measure  due  to  the  stress  of  his  conflict  with  Manicheism,  which 
colored  the  thought  of  the  whole  period:  but  what  it  concerns  us 
here  to  note  especially  is  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  hold  and 
proclaim  these  views  of  human  initiative  in  salvation  although 
the  centre  of  his  thought  and  feeling  alike  lay  in  the  great  confes- 

♦  Cf.  Naville,  op.  cit.,  p.  70:  "Beyond  doubt,  when  we  study  in  their  chrono- 
logical succession  the  works  of  these  five  years,  we  perceive  the  rdle  of  Scripture 
gradually  to  increase.  The  author,  we  feel,  has  immersed  himself  in  the  study  of 
Scripture.  He  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  it,  of  ever-increasing  depth.  His 
very  style  becomes  modified  under  its  influence.  No  doubt,  also,  the  idea  of  the 
Church  is  more  and  more  emphasized  up  to  the  book  on  the  True  Religion,  in 
which  Augustine  expressly  undertakes  to  expound  the  faith  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Finally  the  philosophical  thought  itself  undergoes  on  some  points 
alterations,  which  we  shall  point  out."     This  is  all  very  justly  said. 

t  De  quarU.  anim.,  38,  80. 

t  QucMt.  83,  68,  5. 

i  Expos,,  61 

II  E^pos.f  55. 

t  E.g.f  de  vera  relig.,  xiv,  27. 
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fiion :  "  Our  power  He  Himself  is."  It  is  quite  clear  that  throughout 
this  period  his  most  central  ideas  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  coming 
fully  to  their  rights.  He  had  not  yet  attained  to  a  thorough  imder- 
standlng  of  himself  as  a  Christian  teacher. 

It  is  well  to  focus  our  attention  on  the  particular  instance  of  as 
yet  unformed  views  which  we  have  adduced.  For  it  happens  that 
with  reference  to  it  we  have  the  means  of  tracing  the  whole  process 
of  his  change  of  view;  and  it  is  most  instructive.  It  was  indeed 
just  at  the  opening  of  his  episcopal  period  that  the  change  took 
place;  but  it  stood  in  no  direct  connection  with  this  alteration  in 
his  external  status.  Nor  was  it  the  result  of  any  controversial 
sharpening  of  his  sight:  it  is  characteristic  of  Augustine's  life  that 
his  views  were  not  formed  through  or  even  in  controversy,  but 
were  ready  always  to  be  utilized  in  controversies  which  arose  after 
their  complete  formation.  It  was  the  result  purely  and  simply 
of  deeper  and  more  vital  study  of  Scripture. 

The  corrected  views  find  their  first  expression  in  the  first  book 
of  the  work  On  Divers  Questions  to  Simplicianus,  which  was 
written  in  396,  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  made  bishop. 
The  "questions"  discussed  in  this  book  were  Rom.  vii.  7-25 
and  Rom.  ix.  10-29.  In  the  Retractation^  he  says  relatively 
to  the  latter  "question":  "Later  in  this  book  the  question 
is  taken  from  that  passage  where  it  says,  '  But  not  only  so,  but 
Rebecca  also  having  conceived  of  one,  even  our  father  Isaac' 
— down  to  where  it  says,  'Except  the  God  of  Sabaoth  had  left 
us  a  seed  we  had  been  made  as  Sodom  and  had  been  like 
unto  Gomorrah.'  In  the  solution  of  this  question,  we  struggled 
indeed  for  the  free  choice  of  the  hiunan  will;t  but  the  grace  of 
God  conquered:  otherwise  the  apostle  could  not  have  been  under- 
stood to  speak  with  obvious  truth  when  he  says,  *  For  who  maketh 
thee  to  differ?  and  what  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive? 
But  if  thou  didst  receive  it  why  dost  thou  glory,  as  if  thou  hadst 
not  received  it?'  It  was  because  he  wished  to  make  this  clear  that 
the  martyr  Cyprian  set  forth  the  whole  meaning  of  this  passage 
by  saying:  *We  are  to  glory  in  nothing  because  nothing  is  ours' 
{Cypr.,  lib.  3,  testim.  4)."  Driven  thus  by  purely  exegetical  con- 
siderations— ^working,  no  doubt,  on  a  heart  profoundly  sensible  of 
its  utter  dependence  on  God — ^Augustine  was  led  somewhat  against 
his  will  to  recognize  that  the  "will  to  believe"  is  itself  from  God. 
Accordingly,  in  this  "question"  he  teaches  at  length  that  whether 

*  II,  1,1. 

t  Laboralum  est  pro  libero  arbitrio  voluntatis  humana. 
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man  despises  or  does  not  despise  the  call  does  not  lie  in  his  own 
power.*  For,  he  reasons,  "if  it  lies  in  the  power  of  him  that  is 
called  not  to  obey,  it  is  possible  to  say,  'Therefore  it  is  not  of  God 
that  showeth  mercy,  but  of  man  that  willeth  and  runneth,'  because 
the  mercy  of  him  that  calls  is  in  that  case  not  enough  unless  it  is 
followed  by  the  obedience  of  him  that  is  called.^f  No,  he  arguev«, 
"  Grod  has  mercy  on  no  one  in  vain :  but  so  calls  him  on  whom  He 
has  mercy — ^af ter  a  fashion  He  knows  will  be  congruous  to  him — 
that  he  does  not  repulse  Him  that  calls."! 

At  a  much  later  time,  Augustine  details  to  us  the  entire 
history  of  this  change  of  view.§  The  whole  passage  is  well 
worth  reading,  but  we  can  adduce  only  the  salient  points  here. 
His  earlier  view  he  speaks  of  as  merely  an  unformed  view.  He 
"had  not  yet  very  carefully  inquired  into  or  sought  out  the 
nature  of  the  election  of  grace  of  which  the  apostle  speaks"  in 
Rom.  X.  1-5.  He  had  not  yet  thought  of  inquiring  whether  faith 
itself  is  not  God's  gift.  He  did  not  sufficiently  carefully  search  into 
the  meaning  of  the  calling  that  is  according  to  God's  purpose.  It 
was  chiefly  1  Cor.  iv.  7  that  opened  his  eyes.  But  here  we  will  listen 
to  his  own  words:  "  It  was  especially  by  this  passage  that  I  myself 
also  was  convinced,  when  I  erred  in  a  similar  manner" — ^with  the 
Semi-Pelagians,  that  is — "thinking  that  the  faith  by  which  we 
believe  in  God  is  not  the  gift  of  God,  but  that  it  is  in  us  of  ourselves, 
and  that  by  it  we  obtain  the  gifts  of  God  whereby  we  may  live  tem- 
perately and  righteously  and  piously  in  this  world.  For  I  did  not 
think  that  faith  was  preceded  by  God's  grace — so  that  by  its  means 
might  be  given  us  what  we  might  profitably  ask — except  in  the  sense 
that  we  could  not  believe  imless  the  proclamation  of  the  truth 
preceded;  but  to  consent  after  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  to  us, 
I  thought  belonged  to  ourselves,  and  came  to  us  from  ourselves." 

That  it  was  precisely  at  the  beginning  of  his  episcopate  that  he 
attained  to  his  better  and  more  consistent  doctrine  on  this  cardinal 
point,  thus  giving  its  completed  validity  for  the  first  time  to  his 
fundamental  principle  of  utter  dependence  on  God,  was  obviously 
a  pure  accident.  And  there  is  a  single  clause  in  the  expression  he 
gives  to  his  new  doctrine  on  this  the  first  occasion  of  its  enimciation 
which  exhibits  to  us  that  even  yet  he  had  not  worked  it  out  in  its 
completeness.  "But  him  on  whom  He  has  mercy,"  we  read, 
"  He  calls,  in  the  manner  that  He  knows  will  be  congruous  to  him,  so 

♦  Op.  ci/.,  I,  2, 11. 

tl,2,13. 

J/Wd. 

i  De  pradest.  sancL,  3,  7. 
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that  he  will  not  repulse  the  Caller.'^'*'  About  this  clause  there  waa 
much  disputation  a  thousand  years  later  between  the  Jansenists 
and  the  Gongruists.  As  it  stands  in  the  text  it  is  only  a  chance 
clause,  in  no  way  expressive  of  Augiistine's  developed  thought, 
in  which  undoubtedly  the  grace  of  God  is  conceived  as  creative. 
Indeed,  immediately  before  it  occurs  the  declaration  that  ''the 
effect  of  the  Divine  mercy  can  by  no  means  be  abandoned  to  the 
powers  of  man,  as  if,  unless  man  willed  it,  God  would  vainly  have 
exercised  His  mercy,"  the  doctrine  suggested  by  which  is  scarcely 
wholly  congruous  with  the  notion  of  "congruous  grace."  What 
the  clause  indicates  to  us  is  not,  therefore,  a  determinate  teaching 
of  Augustine's,  but  rather  the  fact  that  he  had  not  even  yet  very 
carefully  inquired  into  the  nature  of  the  operation  of  God  which  he 
called  grace,  and  was  liable  to  suggest  inconsistent  views  of  its  mode 
of  operation  in  immediately  contiguous  sentences.  Was  it  the  qvA 
or  merely  a  sine  quA  non  of  salvation?  To  this  question  his  funda- 
mental principle  of  absolute  dependence  on  God,  that  God  alone 
is  "our  power,"  had  a  very  decisive  reply  to  give:  and  he  was  des- 
tined to  find  that  reply  and  to  annoimce  it  with  great  decision. 
But  as  yet  he  had  not  been  led  to  think  it  out  with  precision.  In 
important  respects  his  view  remained  still  unformed. 

This  instance  of  the  gradual  elaboration  even  of  Augustine's 
most  fundamental  conceptions  is  only  one  of  many  that  could  be 
adduced.  Another  striking  illustration  is  offered  by  the  slow 
clarification  of  his  doctrine  of  predestination, — purely  again  under 
the  influence  of  deeper  study  of  Scripture.t  The  totality  of  Augus- 
tine's development  consists,  in  a  word,  of  ever  fuller  and  clearer 
evolution  of  the  contents  of  his  primary  principle  of  complete 
dependence  on  God,  in  the  light  of  ever  richer  and  more  profound 
study  of  Scripture:  and  we  can  follow  out  this  development  quite 
Independently  of  external  influences,  which  in  his  case  never  con- 
ditioned his  thought,  but  only  gave  occasion  to  its  fuller  expression. 
It  might  fairly  be  said  that  his  entire  growth  is  simply  a  logical 
development  of  his  fundamental  material  principle  of  dependence 
on  God  under  the  guidance  of  his  formal  principle  of  the  authority 
of  Scripture.  One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  this  was  that  he 
learned  little  or  nothing  of  primary  moment  from  the  controversies 
in  which  he  was  constantly  engaged:  but  rather  meUth^  with 
already  formed  convictions.  No  doubt  his  concep^ns  ^ere 
brought  out  in  more  varied  and  even  in  part  clearer  and'Sr^nger 

♦  QumH.  ad  SimpUc.,  I,  2, 13.  '''•^*>   J  v 

t  Expos.,  60.    The  matter  is  sufficiently  expounded  by  Loofs,  Herxog*,  276, 21  >  d'/y^ 
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expression  during  the  course  of  these  controversies:  but  in  point 
of  mere  fact  they  were  in  each  case  already  formed  and  had  been 
formally  announced  before  the  controversies  arose.    If  Loofs  says 
of  Athanasius,  for  example,  that  he  did  not  make  the  Nicaenum,  but 
the  Nicaenum  made  him;  he  is  compelled  to  say,  on  the  contrary,  of 
Augustine,  that  he  was  not  formed  in  the  Pelagian  controversy,  but 
his  preformation  was  the  occasion  of  it.    "Pelagianism,"  he  remarks,* 
perhaps  with  some  slight  exaggeration,  "was  first  of  all  nothing 
but  a  reaction  of  the  old  moralistic  rationalism  against  themonergism 
of  grace  that  was  exalted  by  Augustine's  type  of  piety."   Of  course, 
we  are  not  to  imagine  that  on  this  showing  Augustine  had  from  the 
first  nothing  to  learn:  or  even  that  he  ultimately  worked  out  his 
fundamental  principle  perfectly  into  all  the  details  of  his  teaching. 
We  have  already  intimated  that  a  process  of  growth  is  traceable 
in  him  and  that  the  process  of  his  growth  to  a  perfect  elaboration 
of  his  principle  was  never  completed.    Had  it  been,  Hamack  could 
not  say  of  him  that  he  bequeathed  to  posterity  only  "problems." 
In  very  fact,  there  remained  to  the  end,  as  the  same  writer  puts 
it,  "  two  Augustines,"  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  he  embraced 
in  his  public  teaching  inconsistent  elements  of  doctrine.f    It  is 
indeed  quite  possible  by  attending  alternately  to  one  element  of  his 
teaching  alone  to  draw  out  from  his  writings  two  contradictory  sys- 
tems: and  this  is  just  what  has  been  done  in  the  vital  processes 
of  historical  development.    To  him  as  to  their  f oimder  both  Roman- 
bt  and  Protestant  make  their  appeal.  J    The  specific  estimate 
which  the  Catholic  places  on  the  unitas  ecclestce  goes  back  to  him, 
who  it  was  that  gave  that  compactness  and  far-reaching  elaboration 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  its  Sacraments  which  rendered  the 
immense  structure  of  CathoUcism  possible.    It  was  equally  he  who 
by  his  doctrine  of  grace  contributed  the  factor  of  positive  doctrine 
by  which  the  Reformation  was  rendered  possible;  for  the  Refor- 
mation on  its  theological  and  religious  side  was  just  an  Augustinian 
revival.    Two  children  were  thus  struggling  in  the  womb  of  his 
mind.    There  can  be  no  doubt  which  was  the  child  of  his  heart. 
His  doctrine  of  the  Church  he  had  received  whole  from  his  prede- 
cessors and  himself  gave  it  only  the  sharpness  and  depth  which 
insured  its  vitality.     His  doctrine  of  grace  was  all  his  own,  his 

♦  Leitfaden,  d,  Dogmengeschichte,  §  32,  ed.  2,  p.  210. 

t  Harnack,  DagmengeschichU,  III,  90  (E.  T.,  V,  101) ;  cf.  Schaff,  Saint 
Avgustinet  102. 

X  And  not  Romanist  and  Protestant  alone:  in  a  finely  conceived  passage  Loofs 
(Herzog*,  II,  277)  outlines  Augustine's  position  as  the  spring  out  of  which  many 
different  waters  flow.    Cf.  also  his  Leitfaden,  §  46  (p.  176). 
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greatest  contribution  to  Christian  thought.  He  was  pleased  to  point 
out  how  this  element  of  it  and  that  had  found  broken  expression 
in  the  pages  of  his  great  predecessors.  He  was  successful  in  showing 
that  all  the  true  religious  life  of  the  Church  from  the  beginning  had 
flowed  in  the  channels  determined  by  it.  But  after  all  it  was  his,  or 
rather  it  was  he  himself  translated  into  forms  of  doctrine.  It 
representedthevery  core  of  his  Christian  being:  by  it  he  lived;  and 
his  whole  progress  in  Christian  thinking  is  only  the  increasing  per- 
fection with  which  its  fundamental  principle  applied  itself  in  his 
mind  to  every  department  of  Christian  thought  and  life.  Every- 
thing else  gave  way  gradually  before  it,  and  it  was  thus  that  his 
thought  advanced  steadily  toward  a  more  and  more  consistent 
system. 

But  his  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  Sacraments  had  not  yet 
given  way  before  his  doctrine  of  grace  when  he  was  called  away 
from  this  world  of  partial  attainment  to  the  realms  of  perfect 
thought  and  life  above.  It  still  maintained  a  place  by  its  side, 
fundamentally  inconsistent  with  it,  Umited,  modified  by  it,  but 
retaining  its  own  inner  integrity.  It  is  the  spectacle  of  collec- 
tivism and  individualism  striving  to  create  a  modus  Vivendi; 
of  dependence  on  God  alone,  and  the  intermediation  of  a 
human  institution  endeavoring  to  come  to  good  understanding. 
It  was  not  and  is  not  possible  for  them  to  do  so.  Augus- 
tine had  glimpses  of  the  distinction  between  the  invisible  and  the 
visible  Church  afterward  elaborated  by  his  spiritual  children:  he 
touched  on  the  problem  raised  by  the  notions  of  baptismal  regene- 
ration and  the  necessity  of  the  intermediation  of  the  Church  for 
salvation  in  the  face  of  his  passionately  held  doctrine  of  the  free 
grace  of  God,  and  worked  out  a  sort  of  compromise  between  them. 
In  one  way  or  another  he  found  a  measure  of  contentment  for  his 
double  mind.  But  this  could  not  last.  We  may  say  with  decision 
that  it  was  due  only  to  the  shortness  of  himian  life;  to  the  distrac- 
tion of  his  mind  with  multifarious  cares;  to  the  slowness  of  his 
solid  advance  in  doctrinal  development — that  the  two  elements 
of  his  thought  did  not  come  to  their  fatal  conflict  before  his 
death.  Had  they  done  so,  there  can  be  no  question  what  the  issue 
would  have  been.  The  real  Augustine  was  the  Augustine  of  the 
doctrine  of  grace.*  The  whole  history  of  his  inner  life  is  a  history 

*Cf.  RxuTER,  August.  Studien,  Studies  First  and  Second;  e.g.,  p.  102:  "It 
was  not  the  idea  of  the  Church  as  the  institute  of  grace  that  was  dominant  in 
his  later  years,  but  that  of  predestinating  grace";  "the  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nating grace  was  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  religious  consciousness 
It  must  be  unconditionally  maintained,  while  all  else  must  give  way  to  it." 
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of  the  progressive  extension  of  the  sway  of  this  doctrine  into  all  the 
chambers  of  his  thought;  of  the  gradual  subjection  to  it  of  every 
element  of  his  inherited  teaching.  In  the  course  of  time — had  time 
been  allowed — ^it  was  inevitable  that  his  inherited  doctrine  of  the 
Church  also  would  have  gone  down  before  it,  and  he  would  have 
bequeathed  to  the  Church  not  "problems"  but  a  thoroughly 
worked-out  system  of  purely  evangelical  religion. 

No  doubt  it  was  the  weakness  of  Augustine  that  this  was  not 
accompUshed  during  the  span  of  his  six  and  seventy  years.  But 
it  was  a  weakness  in  which  there  abode  an  element  of  strength. 
No  facile  theorizer  he.  Only  as  the  clearly  ascertained  teaching  of 
the  Word  slowly  and  painf uUy  acquured  moved  him,  did  he  move 
at  all.  Steadily  and  surely  his  thought  worked  its  way  through 
the  problems  presented  to  it;  solidly  but  slowly.  He  left  behind 
him,  therefore,  a  structure  which  was  not  complete:  but  what  he 
built  he  built  to  last.  Had  he  been  granted,  perhaps,  ten  years 
longer  of  vigorous  life,  he  might  have  thought  his  way  through  this 
problem  also.  He  bequeathed  it  to  the  Church  for  solution,  and 
the  .Church  required  a  thousand  years  for  the  task.  But  even  so,  it 
is  Augustine  who  gave  us  the  Reformation.  For  what  was  the 
Reformation,  inwardly  considered,  but  the  triumph  of  Augustine's 
doctrine  of  grace  over  Augustine's  doctrine  of  the  Church? 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 
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I.— PHILOSOPHICAL  LITERATURE. 

Obsammslte  Aufsatze  zur  Philosophie  ukd  Lebensaxscrauuno.  Von 
Rudolf  Eucken.  Leipzig:  Verlag  der  DOrr'schen  Buchhandlung.  1903. 
Pp.  242.    Preia  4  m.  20  pf. 

Few,  if  any,  philosophical  writers  in  Germany  at  present  have  the  ear  of  the 
reading  public  more  than  the  well-known  Jena  professor.  He  has  published 
several  books  on  philosophical  and  religious  subjects  that  have  met  with  much 
favor  (especially  his  Wahrheitsgehalt  der  Religion,  1901).  So  that  his  views 
have  gained  wide  currency.  We  have  even  seen  the  expression  die  EuckeMche 
SchuU,  though  this  is  probably  premature,  to  say  the  least.  The  volume  before 
us  contains  a  number  of  essays  and  addresses  which,  with  one  exception,  have 
appeared  before  in  the  pages  of  various  periodicals.  They  cover  a  rather  wide 
range  of  topics,  though  centering  in  general,  as  the  title  indicates,  around  philoso- 
phy and  life.  There  are  interesting  and  valuable  papers,  written  in  a  charming 
st^de.  on  "Aristotle's  Judgment  on  Mankind,"  "Goethe  and  Philosophy/' 
"Fichte  and  the  Tasks  of  our  Time,"  "Friedrich  Frodbel  as  the  Champion  of 
Inner  Culture,"  "In  Memory  of  Inunanuel  Hermann  Fichte,"  "Runeberg's  ^ew 
of  Life,"  "Morits  Seebeck,"  "In  Memory  of  Karl  Stefifensen,"  "Pierre  Bayle, 
the  Great  Skeptic,"  "A  Word  in  Vindication  of  Morals,"  and  on  a  few  other 
subjects. 

Two  of  the  most  interesting  papers  in  the  book  are  one  on  the  "Position  of 
Philosophy  with  Reference  to  the  Religious  Movement  of  the  Present,"  and 
another  on  "Hie  Modem  Man  and  Religion."  The  first  of  these  was  published 
before  Der  WahrkeitsgehaU  der  Religion  and  the  other  after  it.  The  two  together 
set  forth  in  a  necessarily  brief  and  incomplete  form  the  views  more  f uUy  expli- 
cated in  the  work  just  alluded  to.  To  attempt  a  presentation  of  these  in  sys- 
tematic form,  drawing  on  the  author's  other  works  for  supplementary  informa- 
tion, would  be  here,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  give 
in  a  few  words  a  general  idea  of  Eucken's  viewpoint.  In  the  first  paper  Prof. 
Eucken  declares,  what  we  are  very  sure  is  the  tmth,  that  there  is  a  strong  and  ever- 
swelling  tide  at  present  toward  Religion.  The  modem  world  has  not  brought 
peace  and  satisfaction  to  man's  spirit,  so  that  there  must  be  a  deeper  side  to  his 
nature.  It  is  only  religion  that  can  satisfy  these  deeper  needs.  But  she  must 
justify  herself  to  the  scientific  consciousness,  and  this  will  lead  us  to  philosophy. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  says  Eucken,  get  rid  of  metaphysics,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  transferred  from  the  outer  world  to  the  inner  life.  It  should  be  our  task 
to  discover  whether  the  fact  of  the  spiritual  life  in  its  development  drives  us  neces- 
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sarily  over  into  the  next  world  and  unites  man  with  a  Divine  Being.    So  that  the 

religious  problem  does  not  demand  a  psychological  but  a  noological  treatment; 

only  this  can  find  a  way  between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  abstract  speculation  ' 

and  subjective  subtilization.  ^ 

In  the  second  of  these  papers,  the  author  points  out  some  antagonisms  between  - 

the  modem  man  and  religion.    He  will  live  for  the  present  only;  religion  directs  •" 

his  attention  to  another  world  and  emphasizes  the  insignificance  of  this  in  com-  -'  - 

parison.  He  pants  after  absolute  independence  and  individuality;  religion  points 
to  his  limitations  and  relations  and  its  own  commandments.    He  looks  joyfully  >      i 

upon  existence  with  proud  self-consciousness  and  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
solve  all  problems;  religion  shows  him  the  deep  shadows  of  human  life,  quickens 
his  sense  of  sorrow  and  evil  and  brings  to  him  the  principle  of  self-renunciation.  ^  *j 

Religion  opens  in  the  kingdom  of  God  a  new  and  inexhaustible  spring  of  fresh  -  '_.  ^ 

power  by  which  to  overcome  the  world  that  presses  so  hard  upon  our  endeavors. 
The  sense  of  a  higher  world  gives  inspiration  and  strength  to  overcome  this  one, 
as  nothing  else  can  do.  Man  asks  that  his  life  have  proper  value,  his  action,  ade- 
quate significance;  and  only  religion  can  give  these.  Only  religion  can  riuse 
man  above  all  the  limitations,  inequalities  and  reversab  of  life,  and  guarantee  it 
solid  worth. 

Prof.  Eucken  has  a  rich,  rhetorical  style;  he  has  sympathy  and  poetry  in  his 
nature  that  come  out  in  his  writings  so  that  they  have  a  fine  literary  quality. 
We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  have  sometimes,  while  reading  him,  longed 
for  a  little  more  logic  and  a  little  less  rhetoric,  a  little  more  precision  of  state- 
ment and  fewer  glittering  generalities. 

GOUingen,  Germany.  Benj.  Lewis  Hobson. 

TBe  Tree  in  tbb  Midst.  A  (Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Freedom.  By  Gre- 
▼ILLB  Macdonald,  M.D.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  1904. 
Large  8vo,  pp.  xxviii,  411.    $3.00. 

Most  treatises  on  the  will  are  philosophical  in  their  nature  and  either  didactio 
or  argumentative  in  thdr  intention.  Books  on  this  hackneyed  theme  usually 
support  some  old  theory  or  advance  a  new  one.  It  is  not  easy  to  place  this  book 
in  either  dass,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  little  in  the  author's  conception  of  his  theme 
and  in  his  method  of  presenting  it  which  may  strike  many  readers  as  new.  He 
tells  us  that  the  keystone  of  his  argument  is  Heraditus'  old  law  of  the  relation 
of  Bdng  to  Becoming,  while  its  import  is  the  emancipation  of  man.  Evolution 
is  written  large  on  every  page  of  the  book,  and  purposiveness,  evolutional  tele- 
ology, he  pronounces  the  master-key  of  the  problem.  For,  either  man  lias  free 
will  or  the  forces  which  have  produced  him  are  purposive;  and  if  man  has  con- 
sciousness while  at  the  same  time  the  Cosmos  has  not,  then  the  part  must  be 
greater  than  the  whole. 

But  our  author's  method  of  argument  is  the  method  of  Art.  This  is  not  above 
suspicion,  but  "while  not  departing  from  the  exactitude  of  science,  we  reserve 
to  ourselves  the  right  to  use  some  methods  which,  although  not  endorsed  perhaps 
by  the  scholastic  philosophers,  and  certunly  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the 
modem  scitotist,  are  yet  necessary  for  our  understanding,  and  therefore  not 
iUogical  or  unscientific.  These  methods  are  those  of  Art.  And  it  is  by  our  ad- 
vance in  such  directions  that  true  progress  must  be  measured"  (p.  11).  The 
philosopher  stands  midway  between  the  man  of  science  and  the  poet.  Science 
deals  with  knowledge  and  is  utilitarian,  while  philosophy  deals  with  wisdom  and 
is  ethical.  The  three  estates  are  Egoism,  Altruism  and  Transcendentalism.  Ego- 
ism is  "Selfishness  from  which  all  ethical  quality  is  eliminated.''  Altruism  signi- 
fies "the  essential  relation  of  social  man  to  his  fellow."  Transcendentalism 
"deals  with  the  relation  of  the  known  to  the  unknown,  with  the  relation  of  that 
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which  has  become  from  what  was  to  that  which  will  become  from  what  is/' 
Herein  is  the  substance  of  the  book.  The  author,  having  claimed  for  himself 
the  poet's  license,  proceeds  to  avail  himself  of  it  to  the  fullest  extent.  Now  and 
then  we  find  ourselves  wondering  whether  the  author  is  taking  himself  seriously, 
and  again  we  find  ourselves  wondering  whether  we  should  take  the  author 
seriously.  He  challenges  the  tests  of  scientific  accuracy  and  maintains  that  the 
mystical  poet  knows  far  more  and  knows  it  better  than  the  much-tutored  and 
much-dubbed  scholastic.  Genesis  gives  him  his  text,  but  Eden  is  only  an  alle- 
gory, and  he  regards  it  allegorically  throughout.  The  so-called  "fall"  of  Eden 
was  the  symbol  of  the  act  of  insubordination  in  which  was  found  "freedom  from 
the  stagnation  involved  in  obedience  to  rigid  convention"  (p.  75).  God  gave  the 
law  to  be  obeyed  and  He  gave  man  the  impulse  to  disobey  it.  There  is  nothing 
in  man  to-day  which  was  not  dormant  in  the  remotest  primordial  germ;  other- 
wise there  has  been  special  creation — a  thing  which  sane  science  can  no  more 
entertain  than  the  Puritan  can  love  popery.  In  the  chapter  on  "Compromise 
and  Competition"  we  are  told  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  compromise:  a  tem- 
porary moduB  Vivendi,  for  the  sake  of  something  better  by  and  by;  and  time-serv- 
ing compromise,  in  which  the  abused  modus  vivendi  becomes  a  modus'  tnoriendi. 
The  author  is  very  fond  of  saying  that "  whatever  is  is  right  until  something  better 
is  possible."  Starting  forth  on  the  path  of  progress  by  that  initial  act  of  insubor- 
dination, the  race,  like  all  things  else,  grew  out  of  Egoism  into  Altruism,  and 
thence  into  its  present  third  estate.  The  book  is  brilliant,  audacious  and  sug- 
gestive. It  is  thoroughly  "up-to-date"  in  its  repudiation  of  dogma,  in  its 
frisky  attitude  toward  Genesis,  in  its  justification  of  Adam's— or  rather  Eve's 
— disobedience,  in  its  interpretation  of  the  supposed  punishment  as  a  real  and 
inevitable  reward,  and  in  its  endeavor  to  present  all  the  mental  and  moral  activi- 
ties and  achievements  of  man  as  but  advanced  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
mysterious  ovum  or  ova  that  date  back  to  the  beginning  of  beginnings.  A  single 
passage  may  be  ^ven  as  showing  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  whole  book:  "Wher- 
ever man  has  wandered,  whatever  gardens  he  has  made,  whatever  churches  or 
fichools  he  has  built,  whatever  books  he  has  written,  or  whatever  sacrifices  he  has 
burned,  in  all  the  phases  of  his  stultifying  fashions  and  conformities,  he  has  held 
wrapped  in  his  bosom  the  seeds  of  this  Tree.  The  Tree  in  the  Biidst  is  the  sjrmbol 
of  all  advance,  whether  called  variation  in  the  facts  of  evolution,  whether  science 
in  philosophy,  whether  Protestantism  in  the  Churches,  whether  liberalism  in 
politics,  whether  yearnings  after  the  wisdom  which  is  the  Law  from  whence  this 
spirit  of  uprising  growth  first  emanated ;  the  Tree  in  the  Biidst  stands  as  the  justi- 
fication of  individualism  against  all  collectivism,  be  it  in  states.  Churches  or 
schools.  It  stands  as  typical  of  man's  one  birthright,  of  which  not  the  Almighty 
God  dare  deprive  him  without  denying  His  own  power;  for  it  is  the  right  to  grow 
and  justify  the  laws  of  his  Creator"  (p.  141). 

Regarded  as  a  glorification  of  man's  forbidden  disobedience  as  a  step  to  higher 
and  better  things,  abounding  in  detached  brilliancies,  this  handsomely  printed 
and  handsomely  bound  book  may  not  unprofitably  be  put  aside  for  light  and  lasy 
reading  on  sleepy  summer  afternoons. 

Trenton.  Henry  Collin  Minton.  ^ 

Scottish  Philosophy  in  its  National  Development.  By  Henby  Laubib, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Melbourne.    Glasgow:  James  MacLehose  &  Sons,  1902. 

As  we  are  told  in  the  Preface,  "this  work  was  originally  intended  to  form  one 
of  a  series,  projected  by  Prof.  Knight,  of  St.  Andrew's,  on  Philosophy  in  its 
National  Developments."  Though  the  project  of  issuing  such  a  series  has-been 
abandoned,  Dr.  Laurie  has  gone  forward  with  the  publication  of  the  book  which 
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was  to  constitute  his  contribution  to  the  series.  The  appearance  of  the  book  is 
fully  justified  not  only  for  reasons  suggested  by  the  author,  namely,  that  the 
philosophy  of  Scotland  deserves  to  be  treated  as  a  national  development,  and 
because  there  is  room  for  a  concise  and  connected  statement,  in  the  light  of  recent 
thought,  of  the  course  of  philosophy  in  Scotland,  but  also  because  Dr.  Laurie  has 
succeeded  remarkably  well  in  accomplishing  his  avowed  purpose  of  providing  a 
volume  adapted  to  the  needs  and  tastes  of  those  who,  "without  pretence  to  be 
specialists  in  philosophy,  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  history  of  thought." 
While,  in  its  primary  aim,  this  volume  is  historical,  we  are  prepared  to  say  that 
no  introduction  to  Scottish  philosophy  has  as  yet  come  into  print  that  so  well 
serves  the  ends  of  the  average  cultivated  reader.  This  is  owing,  partly,  to  a  very 
happy  mingUng  of  historical  detail  with  philosophical  exposition  and  critical 
reflection;  and,  partly,  to  the  author's  very  noticeable  deftness  of  thought  and 
expression  even  when  touching  upon  the  subtlest  matters. 

Although  separate  studies  of  the  more  important  Scottish  philosophers  have 
come  to  us  in  recent  years  from  the  pens  of  such  writers  as  Seth,  Veitch,  Stirling 
and  others,  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  which  is  similar  even  in  a  partial  way  to 
this  volume  has  come  into  print  since  the  publication,  in  1875,  of  Dr.  McCosh's 
The  Scottish  Philosophy,  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  supply  a  need  where,  owing 
to  prevailing  modes  of  philosophic  thought,  the  lack  is  not  felt  as  much  as  it 
should  be.  We  believe  the  time  has  come  for  an  appreciative  estimate,  in  the 
newer  philosophical  perspective,  of  Scotland's  distinctive  service  in  the  develop- 
ment of  philosophy.  That  Scottish  philosophy  constitutes  a  real  contribution 
in  this  development,  that  it  has  in  it  elements  of  permanent  value,  that  it  has  a 
national  genius  of  its  own  and  that  it  has  had  an  inner  development  in  harmony 
with  that  genius,  aU  must  recognize;  but  to  give  a  philosophically  adequate  state- 
ment of  what  all  recognize  is  a  task  which  can  be  performed  only  by  one  who  can 
bring  to  it  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  wider  and,  as  is  generally  conceded, 
profounder  thought  that  emanates  from  the  Continent,  and  that  has  well-nigh, 
even  in  Scotland  itself,  obliterated  the  philosophical  landmarks  of  an  earlier  day. 
In  this  volume  Dr.  Laurie  has  given  us  our  bearings  and  pointed  out  the  right 
direction  in  which  to  proceed  in  setting  out  upon  such  a  task.  Though  l)is 
book  has  been  given  a  biographical  arrangement,  he  has  concentrated  our 
attention  on  the  successive  phases  assumed  by  certain  primary  philosophical 
problems  which  are  somewhat  apt  to  be  closely  identified  with  other  issues, 
especially  of  a  theological  kind,  which  latter  issues,  though  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance in  themselves  considered,  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  logically  correlative 
and  subsequent,  when  our  standpoint  is  especially  the  metaphysical  one. 

We  may  say,  furthermore,  that  the  perusal  of  this  volume  has  aided  us  to  an 
improved  idea  of  the  range  and  diversity  as  well  as  the  historical  concatenations 
of  a  philosophy  which,  along  with  its  predilection  for  realism  and  intuitionalism, 
has  produced  the  thoroughgoing  and  effective  empiricism  and  the  variant  forms 
of  idealism  that  are  found  in  the  writings  of  Lord  Monboddo,  Hume,  Brown  and 
Ferrier.  Not  only  so,  we  also  realize  better  the  service  of  Scottish  philosophy  in 
the  development  of  the  fundamental  problem  of  epistemology ;  for  to  Scottish 
philosophy  belongs  the  merit  of  never  allowing  this  problem  to  elude  its  interest 
and  best  effort  or  to  become  dissolved  in  mysticism  and  d  priori  world-schemes. 
The  chapters  on  Hume,  Reid,  Brown,  Hamilton  and  Ferrier  are  chiefly  interesting 
both  because  of  the  importance  of  the  historico-philosophical  subject-matter,  and 
because  it  is  here  our  author's  aptitude  in  sound,  effective  criticism  [see  «.g.,  pp. 
60-82,  136-159,  243-45,  260-65,  269-91]  is  best  exhibited.  The  chapter  on 
Hamilton  is  particularly  excellent  as  a  specimen  of  clear,  condensed  exposition 
and  criticism.  We  are  glad  to  find  the  too  much-neglected  Ferrier 'receiving 
merited  attention,  and  only  wish  Dr.  Laurie's  well-judged  exposi  of  Ferrier' s 
philosophy  and  estimate  of  its  worth  and  place  in  the  development  of  Scottish 
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philosophy  had  been  a  little  more  extended.  The  chapters  on  Lord  Monboddo 
and  Adam  Ferguson  may  be  mentioned  as  especially  possessed  of  the  qualities 
of  freshness,  instructiveness  and  facile  reasoning  which,  indeed,  characterize  the 
book  as  a  whole. 

Notwithstanding  the  modest  disclaimer  of  the  author  in  his  Preface,  we 
believe  that  many  who  are  considerably  conversant  with  philosophical  literature 
will  experience  a  wholesome  influence  from  the  reading  of  this  book  owing  to 
its  admirable  temper  of  caution,  fairness  and  sanity.  These  qualities,  moreover, 
are  so  combined  with  steady  consistency  of  attitude,  ripe  judgment  and  gen- 
uine metaphysical  penetration  that  the  thoughtful  reader  becomes  instinctively 
possessed  of  the  feeling  that  he  is  being  guided  by  a  skillful  and  experienced 
hand  along  the  path  where  the  philosophical  development  truly  lies.  In  these 
pages  we  find  that  what  was  best  in  Scottish  philosophy — in  its  conmion  sense, 
its  intuitionalism,  its  realism — still  survives  in  forms  that  have  become  purified 
and  deepened  by  critical  reflection.  Moreover,  its  synthesis  of  knowledge  and 
faith  appears  plainly  to  abide.  If  we  mistake  not.  Dr.  Laurie  regards  the  develop- 
ment of  Scottish  philosophy  as  issuing  in  a  more  deeply  rational  form  of  religious 
faith.  However  that  may  be,  we  feel  that  our  perusal  of  his  book  has  put  us  all 
the  more  in  sympathy  with  those  who  have  "a  desire  to  return,  by  the  paths  of 
a  new  philosophy,  to  the  Natural  Realism  of  common  sense,  modified  by  a  more 
exact  and  explicit  statement  of  the  dependence  of  all  thinking  things  and  all 
objects  of  thought  on  a  Divine  Mind"  [p.  336]. 

Omaha,  D.  E.  Jenkins. 


II.— APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Grttkdriss  DEn  Religionsphilosophie.    Von  Dr.  A.  Dorner.    Leipzig:  Verlag 
der  Durr'schen  Buchhandlung.     1903.     Pp.  xviii,  448.    Preis  7  marks. 

Prof.  Dorner  has  been  a  prolific  writer  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy  and  theology, 
and  now  lays  before  us  another  work — perhaps  the  most  important  he  has  yet  ^^^ 
published.  These  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion j  though  not  so  large  in; 
bulk  as  some  similar  treatises,  take  a  very  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject. 
In  fact,  the  author's  conception  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  discipline  com- 
mends itself  to  our  judgment  as  in  many  respects  much  more  correct  than  that  of 
some  other  recent  writers.  Ck)nf  usion  of  terminology  is  perhaps  unavoidable  at  the 
outset  when  any  new  department  of  thought  is  orientating  itself,  and  the  study 
of  religion  has  not  escaped  this  misfortime.  But  at  present  there  seems  no  reason 
why  the  history,  the  science  and  the  philosophy  of  religion  should  not  be  sharply 
distinguished  from  each  other.  The  first  must  necessarily  be  largely  descriptive, 
and  the  second  phenomenalistic;  but  the  third  should  as  certainly  go  back  of 
phenomena  to  an  investigation  from  a  religious  viewpoint  of  the  great  underlying 
reality  in  all  religion,  the  Divine  Being,  and  of  his  relation  to  the  human  soul. 
Even  the  veteran  Tiele  declared  in  his  Gifford  lectures  that  he  used  the  two 
phrases,  science  of  religion  and  philosophy  of  religion,  as  synonyms  and  that  this 
study  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  divine  existence,  which  should 
be  relegated  to  the  department  of  metaph3rsics  in  pure  philosophy.  Prof.  Dorner, 
however,  takes  the  philosophy  of  religion  in  a  different  sense,  as  we  shall  see,  and 
very  properly  considers  in  his  work  the  problem  of  the  existence  of  God  together^ 
with  other  purely  philosophical  questions. 

In  his  introduction  our  author  treats  of  the  place  in  general  philosophy  occupied 
by  the  philosophy  of  religion.  But  preliminary  even  to  this  is  the  question  as 
to  what  philosophy  itself  is ;  and  Dorner  shows  that  philosophy  cannot  be  merely. 
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as  some  would  make  out,  a  systemization  of  the  results  of  the  natural  sciences, 
but  must  have  an  independent  sphere  of  its  own  in  dealing  with  ultimate  truth. 
The  investigation  of  religion  is  carried  on  at  preBent,  our  author  says,  principally 
from  two  points  of  view  which  are  antithetic — the  empirical  and  the  speculative. 
The  adherents  of  the  former  study  religion  psychologically  and  historically,  dis- 
tinguish the  essence  from  the  ideal,  and  renounce  even  the  putting  forward  of  any 
ideal.    The  adherents  of  the  latter  start  from  the  idea  that  at  the  foundation 
of  religion  there  lies  a  superempurical  reality,  which  is  the  ideal;  that  religion  in 
its  development  strives  after  the  ideal,  and  therefore  must  employ  speculation. 
The  empiricists  carry  their  view  over  into  epistemology  and  deny  knowledge  of 
anything  beyond  experience,  including  the  supersensible  realities  of  religion. 
Therefore  the  writer  goes  into  a  philosophical  discussion  to  exhibit  the  untenable- 
ness  of  such  empiricism.    This  discussion,  while  good,  is  rather  brief,  the  author 
referring  his  readers  to  his  work  on  Erkenntnustheorie  for  a  fuller  treatment. 
From  all  that  is  said  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  kernel  of  the  philosophy 
of  religion  belongs  to  metaphysics,  which  fact,  however,  does  not  prevent  its 
using  for  its  own  purposes  the  results  of  the  psychology  and  the  history  of  religion. 
Prof.  Domer  conceives  religion  as  a  spiritual  magnitude  which  progresses  with 
the  historical  development  of  the  human  spirit,  and  which  as  a  form  of  activity 
of  the  rational  spirit  goes  out  toward  an  ideal.    The  task  of  the  philosophy  of 
religion  is  first  of  all  to  investigate  more  exactly  the  essence  of  religion  as  the 
relation  of  man  to  the  Deity,  which  investigation  should  consider  this  relation 
as  a  matter  of  historical  development.    The  first  division,  therefore,  of  the  book 
is  headed:   A.  The  Exhibition  of  Religion  as  (he  Relation  of  God  and  Man, 
If  we  study  the  Phenomenology  of  Religion,  we  find  that  man's  needs  over 
against  nature  led  him  through  phantasy  to  a  belief  in  animism,  which  is  the 
beginning  both  of  Religion  and  of  Metaphysics.    Afterward  polytheism  and 
then  monotheism  were  developed,  and  finally  Christianity  arose,  whose  central 
point  is  the  Christological  problem  of  the   unity  of  God  and  man.     The 
author  gives  a  rather  interesting  account  of  this  entire  evolutionary  process, 
and  afterward  institutes  a  somewhat  striking  comparison  between  the  ideas 
of  the  Divine  in  the  different  religions  and  the  fundamental  factors  in  various 
metaphysical  systems.    The  result  at  which  he  finally  arrives  is  that  religion 
can  only  be  understood  as  a  relation  of  man  to  a  Reality  that  lies  behind  all  sensi- 
ble phenomena,  and  its  stages  of  development  as  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
human  spirit  in  general.     Religion  is,  therefore,  really  subjective-objective — 
i.e.,  the  religious  man  has  an  internal  experience  and  also  a  relation  to  an  objec- 
tive Reality.    But  each  side  can  be  emphasized  alone;  then  religion  becomes, 
on  the  one  hand,  purely  one  of  subjectivity,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  religion  of 
external  authority.    Domer  illustrates  this  principle  from  many  religions,  coming 
at  last  to  its  application  to  Christianity.    Here  the  Kdnigsberg  professor  shows 
himself  to  be  an  adherent  of  the  school  of  absolute  subjectivism.    Every  man, 
he  says,  should  have  complete  freedom  to  receive  a  revelation  from  God  in  his 
own  soul.    No  book  should  hold  itself  over  him  as  ultimate  authority;  even 
Jesus  Christ  should  be  regarded  as  merely  the  first  among  many  brethren;  every 
Christian  can  have  the  same  revelation  from  God  in  his  consciousness  that  Christ 
had.    This  subjectivistic  conception  runs  through  the  whole  book  and  vitiates, 
of  course,  a  large  part  of  its  processes  and  conclusions. 

Turning  to  the  ideal  of  religion,  the  author  says  that  this  consists  in  a  man's 
being  filled  with  God's  Spirit,  not  in  a  pantheistic  sense,  but  so  that  he  can 
Ahibit  the  divine  infilling  and  by  reason  of  his  unity  with  God  can  do  all  his  works 
freely  in  God.  Properly  understood,  this  conception  of  the  ideal  might  not  be 
so  far  astray;  but  on  the  means  of  attaining  this  ideal.  Dr.  Domer  is  in  hopeless 
antagonism  to  evangelical  Christianity.  He  tells  us  repeatedly  that  a  religion 
that  limits  itself  to  a  fixed  historical  revelation  or  is  based  on  historic  facts,  once 
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for  all,  cannot  be  the  highest  religion.  Whatever  may  have  happened  in  the 
past  in  the  way  of  God's  revealing  Himself  in  any  man  must  be  capable  of  being 
repeated  in  every  man,  so  that  that  man  could  have  the  revelation  in  himself. 
In  80  far  as  the  Christian  religion  can  bring  about  this  last  result,  does  it  take 
up  into  itself  the  best  elements  in  all  religions  and  correspond  to  the  ideal  Religion. 

Let  us  look  at  the  second  division  of  the  work:  B.  The  Grounding  of  Rdigian 
in  God;  or,  The  Metaphysics  of  Religion,  Here  Prof.  Domer  is  much  more  to  our 
liking.  He  handles  the  theistic  argument  with  learning  and  ability,  starting  from 
the  indisputable  point  that  necessity  of  thought  is  a  criterion  of  reality  in  Theism 
as  well  as  in  all  knowledge.  The  ontological  proof  in  its  Anselmic  form  supple- 
ments, he  declares,  that  from  religious  experience  by  showing  that  the  latter  cor- 
responds to  our  rationally  necessary  thinking.  The  author,  however,  makes  the 
argument  rather  an  epistemo-ontological  one  by  pointing  out  very  pertinently 
here  that  God  is  also  an  indispensable  presupposition  of  all  our  world-knowledge. 
The  cosmcloguxd  argument  is  first  stated  m  the  form  that  the  absolute  congruity 
of  the  objective  world  and  the  subjective  thought-factor  is  necessary  for  knowl- 
edge, and  this  fact  demands  a  conunon  source,  which  can  be  none  other  than 
God.  Again  (an  aspect  of  the  argument  emphasized  by  Schleiermacher),  the 
fitness  of  the  world  to  be  a  stage  of  human  action,  calling  forth  all  the  powers  of 
man's  complex  being,  indicates  a  Deity.  Once  more,  we  find  that  the  world  is 
a  perfect  mechanism,  a  wonderful  correlation  of  all  things  into  a  unitary  whole 
(an  aspect  of  the  argument  emphasised  by  Lotze) — ^all  of  which  points  to  a  God. 
Finally,  the  old  line  of  thought  is  presented— that  an  infinite  series  of  successive 
developments  is  tmthinkable;  there  must  be  a  great  Ymi  Gause.  It  would  be 
necessary,  of  course,  to  take  the  term  cosmological  in  a  very  broad  sense  in  order 
to  make  it  cover  all  these  aspects. 

In  the  ideological  proof  Prof.  Domer  gives  up  specific  and  plants  himself  very 
loosely  on  the  ground  of  general  teleology.  There  has  been  an  upward,  rational 
movement  of  all  things  from  the  inorganic  world  to  man,  which  demands  expla- 
nation. This  cannot  of  itself,  to  be  sure,  prove  a  Deity,  but  must  be  taken  in 
connection  with  the  problem  of  the  final  cause  or  purpose  of  all  things.  II  we 
should  say,  with  Schelling,  that  this  purpose  was  to  reveal  rationality  and  thought 
and  so  reveal  God,  the  position  would  have  certainly  justification.  Yet  man 
studies  nature  not  merely  for  attainment  of  knowledge,  but  in  the  practical  in- 
terest of  his  own  comfort  and  happiness.  Should  we,  then,  adopt  some  form  of 
endsmonism  and  say  that  the  final  cause  of  all  things,  and  that  for  which  all  men 
should  strive,  is  happiness?  By  no  means,  for  happiness  is  obviously  not  the 
end  of  all  things,  and  men  do  not  obtain  it  by  pursuing  it.  There  must  be  un- 
doubtedly some  higher  end — ^in  fact,  a  moral  one,  which  brings  us  to  the  moral 
argument.  The  author  here,  it  will  be  noticed,  almost  abandons  even  general 
teleology,  which  is  a  great  mistake.  He  states  the  moral  argument  in  this  con- 
nection as  follows:  There  is  an  unconditional  moral  demand  upon  us  to  realize 
an  Ideal  in  this  world,  which  presupposes  the  possibility  of  its  realization.  But 
this  in  turn  takes  for  granted  that  the  objective  world  must  be  adapted  to  such  a 
realization  of  the  Ideal  through  our  moral  activity.  This  harmony  of  nature 
and  spirit  can  be  explained  only  if  we  assume  a  Higher  Power  that  has  fitted  these 
two  factors  to  each  other  and  has  made  moral  action  pursuing  an  Ideal  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  the  world.  But  it  can  be  only  this  same  Higher  Power  that  baa 
put  this  moral  purpose  in  us,  given  us  a  moral  Ideal,  and  helps  us  to  its  realiza- 
tion. In  all  of  which  there  is  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  sound  reasoning  on 
Prof.  Domer's  part;  but  he  should  not  have  rejected,  as  he  explicitly  does,  that 
aspect  of  the  argument  that  infers  directly  from  obligatory  morality  a  person  to 
whom  we  are  under  obligation. 

The  sesthetic  argument  is  stated  after  a  somewhat  similar  fashion.  There  is  in 
nature  a  coordination  of  parts  in  such  a  way  that  a  kingdom  of  beauty  is  produced. 
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There  b  besides  this  an  authetic  spirit  in  man  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  world 
of  beauty  outside.  Only  through  a  Deity  could  these  correlations  have  been 
effected. 

The  proof  from  the  world's  history  is  treated  next,  after  a  somewhat  meagre 
fashion.  Ideals  of  truth  and  beauty  and  morality  are  not  realized  perfectly,  but 
all  things  are  moving  toward  them,  great  progress  is  being  made;  and  this 
upward  trend  in  all  its  manifoldness  requires  a  God  to  constitute  things  as  they 
are  and  bring  to  higher  ends. 

Lastly,  the  argument  from  religious  experience  is  presented  by  the  author, 
which  is  rather  the  repetition  of  what  was  said  in  the  first  part  of  the  work.  The 
point,  however,  is  emphasized  especially  that  the  pious  man  knows  in  his  own 
experience  that  he  is  in  God  and  God  in  him. 

Prof.  Domer  declares  at  this  juncture  that  we  have  been  led  up  to  a  God,  who 
is  the  highest  source  of  reality,  self-existing  substance,  etc.,  but  asks  why  we 
should  think  He  was  personal?  This  leads  the  author  to  a  rather  wearisome 
reexamination  of  ground  partly  covered  before  and  the  consequent  drawing  of 
inferences.  This  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  serious  fault  of  method;  for  everything 
that  should  be  said  in  favor  of  and  against  the  divine  personality,  it  would  be 
much  better  to  say  in  the  general  unfolding  of  the  theistic  proofs. 

We  have  gone  a  good  deal  into  detail  in  this  presentation  of  the  writer's  treat- 
ment of  theism,  because  Dr.  Domer  is  one  of  only  a  limited  mmiber  of  German 
theologians  who  defend  the  validity  of  the  theistic  argument,  and  it  is  of  import- 
ance and  interest  (at  least  of  interest  to  those  who  are  interested  in  theism  at  all) 
to  see  how  the  treatment  differs  from  that  of  most  EngUsh  writers  on  the  same 
subject. 

It  will  only  be  necessary  to  speak  briefly  of  the  remainder  of  the  book.  To  the 
metaphysical  presuppositions  of  religion  belong  also  the  reality  of  the  Ego  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  so  that  both  of  these  doctrines  are  defended,  though 
only  a  few  pages  are  given  to  them. 

Having  looked  at  the  Grodward  side  of  religion,  we  come  next  to  consider  its 
human  side,  and  we  have  therefore  the  third  division  of  the  work:  C.  The  Psycho- 
logical Connderation  of  the  Religious  Subject  and  Its  Activities.  The  author  takes 
up  here  for  discussion  faith  and  its  expressions.  Faith  is  the  principal  psycho- 
logical factor  in  all  religions,  though  ever  in  union  with  ideas,  imagination,  feeling, 
will,  etc.  Knowledge  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  dogma,  but  this  does  not  destroy 
faith.  Religion  cannot  do  without  knowledge,  and  Sabatier's  Symbolofideism  is 
untenable.  Faith  will  vary  with  education,  temperament,  etc.,  but  always 
remains  the  same  in  essence.  There  can  be  no  talk  of  certitude  in  the  lowest  reli- 
gions, nor  in  fact  in  any  of  them  except  in  Monotheism.  And  here  the  certitude 
is  reached  through  one's  own  inner  reception  of  the  revelation  and  not  through  au- 
thority; through  the  consciousness  that  our  reason  is  one  with  the  Divine  and 
that  our  life  is  in  accordance  therewith.  Faith  must  ever  express  itself,  and  there- 
fore we  have  sacrifices,  sacraments,  prayers,  etc.,  and,  in  close  connection  with 
these,  sacred  symbols,  words,  writings,  places,  seasons,  and  often  a  Church. 
Faith  also  causes  religion  to  assume  a  certain  attitude  toward  morality,  knowl- 
edge and  art. 

i  This  brings  Domer  to  his  last  division:  D.  The  Laws  of  the  Religious  Life. 
He  starts  from  the  point  that  this  life  passes  through  a  development  as  it  pro- 
gresses toward  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  ideal.  This  development  of  the  reli- 
gious consciousness  is  always  toward  monotheism,  and  by  means  of  an  inner 
dialectic  successfully  reaches  its  end,  the  oneness  of  the  man  with  God.  In  this 
development  gradually  the  thought  frees  itself  from  the  products  of  phantasy, 
the  feeling  becomes  more  distinctively  divine,  and  the  will  yields  itself  to  that  of 
God.  All  this  is  realized  under  the  conditions  of  the  psychological  life  and  is 
subject  to  its  laws.     From  which  there  results  the  law  of  psychological  persistence 
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that  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  all  religions.  When  this  and  the  former  law  of 
ideological  development  operate  together,  there  arises  the  law  of  gradual  transi- 
tions. These  laws  do  not  exclude,  but  presuppose  a  Divme  activity  working  in 
them  and  with  them.  These  laws,  as  stated  by  the  author,  are  somewhat  similar 
to  those  laid  down  by  Tiele  in  his  Science  of  Religion,  and  with  the  proper  limita- 
tions contain,  without  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  truth. 

We  cannot  refrain,  in  closing  this  review,  from  making  the  sad  confession  that 
we  belong  ourselves  to  the  number  of  those  of  whom  the  author  speaks  somewhat 
disdainfully  when  he  declares  (pp.  271,  279)  that  if  they  cannot  themselves  be 
the  bearers  of  a  divine  revelation,  nothing  is  left  for  them  but  to  believe  in  the 
message  of  those  who  have  such  a  special  revelation,  and  subject  themselves  to 
their  authority.  We  can  only  say  that  when  the  KOnigsberg  professor  shall  have 
given  to  the  world  some  special  divine  revelation  that  he  has  received  in  his  own 
soul,  which  is  superior  to  the  message  of  Jesus  or  even  of  Paul,  we  shall  leave  these 
sources  of  authority  and  humbly  submit  ourselves  to  the  truth  as  it  falls  from  his 
pen.  Meanwhile,  may  we  confess,  again  somewhat  sadly,  that  we  do  not  find 
such  a  revelation  in  the  volume  that  lies  before  us. 

GdtHngen,  Germany.  Benj.  Lewis  Hobson. 

The  Testimony  of  Christ  to  Christianity.  By  Peter  Bayne,  A.M.,  Author 
of  The  Christian  Life,  Essays  in  Biography  and  Criticism,  etc.  Introduction 
by  G.  Campbell  Morgan.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto,  I^ondon  and 
Edinburgh:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    8vo,  pp.  185. 

The  Miracles  op  Unbelief.  By  Frank  Ballard,  M.A.,  B.D.,  B.Sc,  F.R.M.S., 
etc..  Double  Prizeman  in  Hebrew  and  New  Testament  Greek  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  London,  Author  of  The  Mission  of  Christianity,  Reasonable  Orthodoxy, 
Which  Bible  to  Read,  Clarion  Fallacies,  etc.  Popular  Edition  the  Sixth, 
Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  Notes  on  Current  Controversy.  Edinburgh: 
T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George  Street.  1904.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner*s 
Sons,  New  York.    8vo;  pp.  xxviii,  382. 

The  above  are  new  editions  of  what  are  probably  the  two  strongest  popular 
apologetic  works  of  the  last  half  century.  T?ie  Testimony  of  Christ  to  Christianity 
was  ''published  first  in  1862,  and  then  revealed  the  futility  of  attacks  upon  the 
miraculous  elements  in  the  faith  of  the  Christian,  by  lucidly  showing  that  the 
supreme  miracle  was  Christ,  and  to  attempt  to  account  for  him  in  any  other  way 
than  in  harmony  with  the  records  was  to  create  an  anomaly  and  to  suggest  an 
effect  minus  a  cause,  which  would  present  to  the  mind  something  far  more  miracu- 
lous than  any  miracle  of  revelation.''  The  Miracles  of  Unbelief  was  published 
first  in  1900.  It  applies  the  same  kind  of  argument  more  widely  and  with  direct 
reference  to  the  more  modem  objections  to  Christianity  from  science  and  philoso- 
phy. It  proves  that  "the  man  who  rejects  Christianity  on  account  of  its  diffi- 
culties is  unreasonable.  He  turns,  and  he  ever  must  turn,  not  from  greater  diffi- 
culty to  less,  but  from  less  to  greater.  He  strains  out  the  gnat,  and  swallows 
the  camel."  This  book  was  reviewed  at  length  and  most  favorably  in  The  Presby- 
terian and  Reformed  Review  for  October,  1901.  The  present  edition  has  been 
revised  and  somewhat  enlarged  and  enriched  with  valuable  notes  on  current  con- 
troversy. The  bibliography  also  has  been  extended,  and  we  notice  with  pleasure 
the  insertion  of  names  that  were  omitted  from  the  list  in  the  first  edition.  May 
both  these  books  render  even  more  effective  service  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

Princeton,  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Selections  from  the  Literature  or  Theism.  Edited,  with  Introductory 
and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  Alfred  Caldecott,  M.A.  (Lond.),  D.D.  (Camb.), 
Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  King's  College,  London;  Exai»- 
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iner  in  Historical  Theology  in  the  University  of  London;  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  H.  R.  Mackintosh,  M.A.,  D.Phil.  (Edin.), 
Minister  of  Beechgrove  United  Free  Church,  Aberdeen;  Translator  of 
Ritschl  on  JustifiaUion  and  Reconciliation.  Edinburgh:  T.  &.  T.  Clark, 
38  George  Street.  1904.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
8vo;  pp.  xiii,  472.    $2.50  net. 

"This  volume  has  been  prepared  with  the  aim  of  bringing  together  within  a 
small  compass  some  of  the  leadmg  positions  in  the  philosophy  of  religion.''  It 
is  evidently  intended  to  be,  and  it  is  well  worthy  to  be,  a  companion  volume  to 
The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England  and  America,  which  was  published  by 
Dr.  Caldecott  in  1901,  and  which  was  reviewed  at  length  and  favorably  in  The 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  for  April,  1902.  The  authors  cited  in  the 
present  volume  are  truly  representative:  Anselm,  Aquinas,  Descartes,  Spinoza, 
the  Cambridge  Flatonists,  Berkeley,  Kant,  Schleiermacher,  Cousin,  Comte,  Man- 
sel,  Lotze,  Martineau,  Janet,  Ritschl.  The  selections  are  well  chosen,  and  are 
long  enough  to  be  really  instructive.  The  notes  are  numerous  and  very  illumi-. 
native.  A  copious  index  gives  easy  command  of  the  contents.  The  press-work 
could  scarcely  be  surpassed.  For  these  and  other  reasons  the  book  cannot  fail 
to  be  most  useful. 

Princeton.  William  Brentox  Grxxns,  Jr. 

Thu  Knowledge  of  Faith.    By  Everett  P.  Wheeler.    New  York:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.    Paper,  pp.  21. 

This  brochure  was  originally  published  as  an  article  in  The  OuUook,  having  for 
its  fundamental  thought  the  idea  that  "all  knowledge  is  based  upon  belief  in  the 
afilrmations  of  human  consciousness" — ^if  not  of  our  own  consciousness,  then  that 
of  some  one  else.  In  this  way  we  derive  a  knowledge  of  God  which  is  both  certain 
and  authentic.  Some  obvious  objections  are  stated  and  answered  in  a  very  clear 
and  helpful  way. 

Trenton.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 


III.— EXEGETICAL   THEOLOGY. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Dealing  with  its  Language,  Literature  and  Contents, 
including  the  Biblical  Theology.  Edited  by  James  Hastings,  M.A.,  D.D., 
with  the  Assistance  of  John  A.  Selbib,  M.A.,  D.D.  Extra  Volume:  Con- 
taining Articles,  Indexes  and  Maps.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner'a 
Sons;  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Qark,  1904.    4to,  pp.  xiii,  056. 

Dr.  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  was  completed  two  or  three  years  ago  in 
four  large  quarto  volumes,  the  first  of  which  was  published  in  1898  and  the  last 
in  1902.  After  this  interval  the  present  "Extra  Volume"  follows.  The  most 
obvious  function  which  this  "Extra  Volume"  serves  is  to  provide  a  series  of  In- 
dices for  the  work :  and  it  may  possibly  have  been  first  projected  for  this  purpose. 
There  are  six  of  these  indices,  and  they  occupy  the  closing  two  hundred  pages  of 
the  volume.  The  first  of  them  gives  a  list  of  the  authors  who  were  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  the  work  with  the  "principal  articles"  contributed  by  each. 
It  wiU  be  observed  that  we  say  ^*  principal  articles,"  and  we  think  that  the  quali- 
fication indicates  a  deficiency  in  this  index:  we  should  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  include  in  it  a  complete  conspectus  of  each  author's  part  in  the  preparation 
of  the  work,  whereas  it  signalizes,  "as  a  rule,  only  those  articles  which  occupy  at 
least  a  column."     Even  so,  however,  it  enables  us  to  estimate  with  substantial 
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accuracy  the  force  at  work  on  the  Dictionary  and  the  relative  part  taken  in  it 
by  each  writer.  We  learn  from  it,  for  example,  that  some  194  authors  in  all  were 
employed,  of  whom  some  fifteen  are  of  Ck)ntinental  and  twenty-seven  of  American 
nationality,  leaving  over  150  for  the  native  scholarship  of  Great  Britain.  The 
last  two  indices  catalogue  the  illustrations  and  maps  which  occur  in  the  work. 
The  intermediate  three— the  "Subject,"  "Textual"  and  "Verbal"  Indices— are 
the  really  valuable  ones,  which  may  be  supposed  to  add  worth  to  the  Dictionary 
as  an  actual  handbook  for  the  student.  The  "Subject-index"  includes  not  merely 
the  titles  of  the  articles — for  which,  of  course,  no  index  was  needed,  seeing  that 
(except  those  in  this  Extra  Volume)  they  stand  on  the  pages  of  the  Dictionary 
themselves  in  alphabetical  order — but  besides  "a  great  many  other  topics  which 
are  dealt  with  in  the  course  of  the  work."  It  thus  makes  the  numerous  incidental 
discussions  of  subjects  of  importance  accessible  to  the  reader,  and  very  largely 
increases  the  usefulness  of  the  work.  It  also  breaks  up  the  long  articles  into 
their  separate  topics,  and  thus  serves  as  an  index  to  their  several  parts.  The 
Indices  of  texts  and  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  particularly  discussed  still  further 
open  the  contents  of  the  work  to  the  student.  Altogether  these  Indices  were 
well  worth  preparing  and  printing,  and  are  a  substantial  gain  to  the  possessor  of 
the  work. 

But  the  Indices  make  but  a  small  part  of  the  volume.  Seven  hundred  of  its 
nine  hundred  pages  are  given  to  "Articles."  These  articles  are  of  very  miscel- 
laneous character  and  defy  characterization  by  a  single  term.  We  cannot  even 
say  they  are  all  long  articles — though  length,  sometimes  excessive  length,  is 
perhaps  their  most  outstanding  characteristic — ^for,  after  all,  there  are  a  few  short 
articles  among  them,  some  excessively  short,  as,  for  example,  that  on  "Concord- 
ances," which  is  a  mere  meagre  bibliography  of  less  than  a  column  and  a  half. 
It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  editor,  wishing  to  make  out  of  his  Indices  a  volume 
to  range  in  size  with  the  former  ones  of  the  work,  conceived  it  to  be  desirable  to 
bind  up  with  them  a  series  of  discussions  which  would,  in  one  way  or  another, 
supplement  those  in  the  Dictionary  proper,  and  add  in  this  manner  to  the  value  of 
the  work  as  a  whole.  Some  of  these  articles  belong,  no  doubt — as  the  Preface 
remarks — to  a  class  particularly  useful  to  students  of  the  Bible,  but  yet  standing 
a  little  outside  the  compass  of  the  Bible  itself,  and  consequently  not  falling 
naturally  into  the  vocabulary  of  a  distinctly  Bible  Dictionary.  These  are  such 
articles — to  name  only  the  examples  given  in  the  Preface — as  those  on  the 
"Agrapha,"  "Apocryphal  Gospels,"  "Code  of  Hammurabi."  But  a  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible  in  whose  vocabulary  the  Apocryphal  Apocalypses  and  Acts  find  a 
place,  one  would  think  could  be  made  to  contain  also  the  Apocryphal  Gospels: 
one  in  which  the  several  Books  of  Enoch  are  treated,  could  probably  be  stretched 
to  contain  also  the  Sibyllines.  Nor  does  this  class  of  articles  really  form  the  char- 
acteristic element — certainly  not  the  largest  constituent — of  the  present  volume. 
The  most  extensive  article  in  it,  forming  a  third  of  the  whole  indeed — Kautzsch's 
article  on  the  "Religion  of  Israel" — falls  distinctly  within  the  scope  of  a  Diction- 
ary of  ike  Bible,  and  deals  in  fact  with  a  subject  which  has  not  been  left  without 
treatment  in  the  course  of  the  Dictionary  itself.  No  other  article  nearly  attains 
its  inunensity  of  size — nearly  250  columns,  or  175,000  words,  which  would  make, 
if  printed  separately,  a  considerable  octavo  volume.  But  those  articles  which 
come  nearest  to  it  belong  to  the  same  class — articles  like  Prof.  Votaw's  "Sermon 
on  the  Mount,"  which  extends  to  eighty-eight  columns,  or  Prof.  Ramsay's  "  Reli- 
gion of  Greece,"  which  extends  to  no  less  than  ninety-four  columns.  The  plain 
truth  seems  to  be  that  this  whole  series  of  articles  have  no  excuse  for  being — and 
especially  for  being  in  an  Appendix  to  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible — except  that  they 
are. useful  articles  on  subjects  insufficiently  treated  in  the  body  of  the  Dictionary 
which  the  editor  thinks  will  prove  interesting  and  valuable  to  its  readers.  There 
are  only  thirty-seven  of  them  in  all,  and  the}'  average  as  much  as  forty  columns 
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or  nearly  30,000  words  apiece.  No  principle  seems  to  have  governed  their  selec- 
tion, or  the  apportionment  of  space  among  them,  or  even  their  arrangement 
in  the  volume.  They  seem  to  have  been  printed  in  the  order  the  MSS.  came  to 
the  hand  of  the  editor,  either  from  their  authors  or  from  his  drawer,  and  they  can 
be  turned  up  only  by  the  aid  of  an  index.  The  '* Sermon  on  the  Mount"  comes 
first;  the  ''Religion  of  Israel"  comes  last.  Even  such  related  subjects  as  the 
"English  Versions  of  the  Bible"  and  the  "Continental  Versions"  are  separated 
by  any  interval  which  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  articles  has  happened  to  dictate. 
The  "Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  "comes  in  at  p.  208;  the  "English 
Versions"  (which  have  nothing  to  do  with  "Textual  Criticism")  follows  it  at  p. 
296;  while  the  "Continental  Versions,"  which  is  a  closely  related  subject  to  the 
latter,  have  to  wait  until  p.  402, — ^and  all  kinds  of  things  come  between. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  "form"  is  not  the  strong  point  of  this  Extra  Volume.  In 
some  other  minor  matters  also  it  does  not  come  quite  up  to  the  highest  standard. 
For  example,  one  can  hardly  believe  his  eyes  when  he  reads  in  the  "Literature" 
at  the  close  of  Kautzsch's  immense  article  on  the  "Religion  of  Israel,"  among 
the  treatises  "on  Biblical  Theology  or  on  the  History  of  the  Religion  of  the  Old 
Testament":  "W.  L.  Alexander,  System  of  Biblical  Theology,  Edinburgh,  1888, 
2  vols."     One  would  suppose  that  Dr.  Kautzsch  would  include  in  the  list  of  books 
he  recommends  to  his  readers  on  the  subject  he  treats  with  so  much  learning  and 
confidence  only  books  known  to  him — which  he  had,  at  least,  had  in  his  hands: 
especially  after  the  condescending  way  (with  a  condescension  even  more  than 
that  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  foreigners)  in  which  he  had  set  aside  as  unworthy 
of  notice  the  "older  works  on  Biblical  Theology,"  and  the  implied  promise  that 
he  would  name  to  us  only  such  works  as  are  free  from  the  "blemish"  of  believing 
the  Bible's  own  account  of  its  origin  and  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  religion 
of  which  it  professes  to  be  the  record  if  not  the  codification.    But  in  any  event, 
one  would  have  supposed  that  the  Scottish  editors  would  not  have  passed  such 
an  error  as  the  adduction  of  a  treatise  on  Systematic  Theology  (Dogmatics)  by 
a  distinguished  Scotchman  of  the  immediately  past  generation  in  a  list  of  books 
on  the  Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.     "  Dogmatics,"  we  are  prepared 
to  learn,  are  very  little  cultivated  in  the  circles   from  which  tliis  Dictionary 
emanates;  but  we  had  been  led  to  believe  that  "Biblical  Theology"  was  so 
much  their  special  metier  that  they  could  scarcely  meet  in  their  own  immediate 
environment  with  a  title  so  striking  and  promising  so  much  as  this,  and  yet  so 
absolutely  new  to  them,  without  at  least  pausing  to  investigate.     It  must  be 
confessed,  meanwhile,  that  the  English  part  of  this  special  "Literature"  shows 
little  sign  of  special  "investigation"  on  the  part  of  its  supposable  author  or  its 
supposable  editors.    It  certainly  looks  very  odd,  for  example,  to  see  notes 
attached  to  Piepenbring's  ThMogie  de  Vancien  Testament,  Budde's  Religion  of 
Israel  to   the   Exile   and  Giesebrecht's  GrundzUge   der  israelitischen  Religions- 
geschichte,  to  warn  the  blasi  reader  off  from  them  as  popular  ground,  and  yet  such 
a  book  as  Prof.  W.  H.  Bennett's  The  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament— a,  veritable 
primer — left  standing  out  (on  the  principle  that  the  exception  proves  the  rule) 
among  the  works  of  strictly  scientific  value.    Obviously,  one  would  say.  Dr. 
Kautzsch  does  not  read  English — at  least  not  English  books  on  "Biblical  The- 
ology."    But  then  that  might  compel  us  to  say,  equally  obviously  neither  does 
Dr.  Hastings,  nor  Dr.  Selbie. 

Another  rather  amusing  instance  of  Homeric  nodding  may  be  found  in  the 
closing  paragraphs  of  Dr.  Lupton's  very  interesting  and  very  valuable  and  very 
judicious  and  fair  article  on  the  "English  Versions"  of  the  Bible.  He  is  closing 
a  really  first-rate  article  with  a  really  first-rate  estimate  of  the  American  Revised 
Version,  and  remarks:  "The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  brief  comparison  of 
renderings,  as  well  as  from  a  more  general  survey  of  the  work,  is  that  it  is  prema- 
ture as  yet  to  call  it,  as  is  done  on  the  title-page,  a  'Standard  Edition.'"  .... 
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"It  is  vain  to  hope  that  a  standard  edition  of  the  English  Bible  will  be  soon  forth- 
coming ;  and  still  more  to  dream  that  the  desired  object  has  been  attained  already" 
— and  so  on.  But  is  it  vain  to  hope  that  most  readers  will  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  announcement  that  a  given  edition  of  a  version  is  put  forth  by  the 
publishers  as  the  "Standard  Edition"  of  that  version— to  which  they  would  wish 
all  other  editions  to  conform,  and  for  which  alone  in  its  details  they  hold  them- 
selves responsible — and  a  claim  for  the  version  itself  that  it  is  to  be  taken  and 
treated  for  all  time  as  "the  Standard  Version"  of  the  English  Bible?  Had  Dr. 
Lupton  not  made  so  much  of  it  we  should  have  been  disposed  to  believe  we  had 
here  only  a  slip  of  the  pen.  But  it  is  only  too  clear  that  he  has  taken  the  pub- 
lishers' announcement  of  the  place  they  wish  a  special  edition  of  the  American 
Revision  to  occupy  among  its  other  editions,  for  a  claim  of  the  revisers  to  finality 
for  their  work! 

We  cannot  go,  however,  into  details  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the 
topics  embraced  in  this  volume.  The  spirit  in  which  the  study  of  the  Bible  is 
approached  in  it  is,  in  many  cases,  much  too  free  for  our  taste.  As  Mr.  Garvie 
explains  in  his  article  on  "Revelation,"  the  men  of  the  modem  world  no  longer 
believe  the  Bible  implicitly,  and  in  very  wide  circles  it  has  lost  its  authority  alto- 
gether. This  over-free  attitude  to  the  Bible  dominates  the  thought  of  many  of 
the  writers  in  the  volume,  as  in  those  that  preceded  it;  and  the  consequence  is 
that  we  must  adjudge  the  total  impact  of  the  volume  to  be,  to  speak  frankly, 
destructive.  At  the  same  time  we  thankfully  acknowledge  that  a  more  reverent 
attitude  toward  the  Scriptural  revelation  is  sustained  by  some  of  the  writers,  and 
that  much  instructive  material  is  presented  by  them  all.  If  we  find  little  to 
Mtract  us  in  such  an  article  as  Mr.  Garvie's  on  "Revelation,"  for  instance,  we  find 
much  in  Dr.  Scott's  on  "The  Trinity,"  which  inmiediately  precedes  it.  And  so, 
as  we  read,  we  go  backward  and  forward,  librating  between  what  delights  and 
instructs  us  and  what  deeply  pains  us.  The  book  is  thus,  it  will  be  seen,  very 
much  a  mirror  of  the  times,  with  its  shifting  varieties  of  opinion  taking  the  place 
of  established  doctrines.  The  pity  is  that  as  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  it  is  not 
rather  a  mirror  of  the  Word.  For  after  all  is  said,  aaAUes  rolU  vorbei  and  these 
Zeilerif  like  the  others  that  have  preceded  them,  pass  away,  along  with  the  very 
Welt  itself,  phases  of  which  all  Zdten  are,  the  one  thing  that  will  abide  is  the  Ever- 
lasting Word  of  God. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  note,  and  note  with  much  satisfaction,  is  the  sturdy 
defense  that  is  made  in  the  article  on  the  "Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment" of  the  textual  work — and  conclusions — of  Dr.  Hort.  The  whole  article  is, 
to  our  taste,  too  personal  in  tone  (in  the  good  sense)  and  leaves  its  subject  far  too 
frequently,  to  dwell  on  the  personxJity  of  the  workers  with  whose  labors  it  deals. 
And  we  must  confess  that  the  polemic  against  Mr.  Miller  seems  to  us  pushed  too 
far  into  detail:  twice  to  slay  the  dead  may  be  well  enough,  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  slay  over  again,  a  third  time,  each  of  his  fragments.  Much  more 
interesting  is  what  is  said  of  the  newer  but  scarcely  more  likely  contentions  of 
our  modem  devotees  of  the  "  Western  "  text.  We  quite  accord  with  the  summary 
of  the  matter  given  in  §  83  (p.  235):  "On  the  whole,  then,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  anticipate  that  the  present  revival  of  interest  in  the  early  history  of  the  'West- 
era'  text  will  in  the  end  be  found  to  upset  the  estimates  formed  by  WH  of  the 
relative  importance  of  the  different  groups  of  textual  authorities,  or  to  modify  in 
more  than  a  mere  handful  of  passages  the  judgments  which  they  formed  on  indi- 
vidual readings."  Dr.  Murray  has  the  inestimable  advantage  over  many  of  those 
who  have  written  of  Dr.  Hort  and  the  modifications  his  conclusions  are  destined 
to  undergo  from  the  "newer  investigations,"  that  he  really  understands  Dr. 
Hort's  principles,  and  has  taken  the  trouble  to  consider  with  some  care  their 
working.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  of  a  pity  that  his  article  bears  so  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  direct  defense  of  Dr.  Hort  and  his  views:  many  may  be  prejudiced  by 
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this  appearance  and  misled  into  treating  it  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  special  pleading. 
It  is  in  reality  a  wide-minded  and  solid  and  independent  estimate,  and  will  power- 
fully commend  Dr.  Hort's  views  to  all  who  read  it  with  care  and  critical  dis- 
crimination. It  is  mere  fact  that  the  bases  of  Dr.  Hort's  theories  were  so  solidly 
lairl  and  the  details  worked  out  with  such  prudence,  that  subsequent  acquisitions 
of  facts  and  probabilities  have  only  more  strongly  than  ever  conmiended  them 
to  eareful  thinkers.  It  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  that 
all  fruitful  and  promising  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  must  take  its 
pdnt  of  departure  from  Dr.  Hort's  work. 

Princeton,  Benj.  B.  Warptbld. 

The  Titles  of  the  Psalms:  Their  Nature  and  Meaning  Explained.  By  James 
William  Thirtle.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii,  386.  London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow 
and  New  York:  Henry  Frowde,  1904. 

Mr.  Thir  tie's  treatise  includes  a  discussion  of  the  whole  body  of  notes  that  accom- 
pany the  Psalms  in  the  MSS.  and  have  been  transferred  from  them  to  the  editions. 
This  discussion  is  throughout  careful  and  will  bring  needed  light  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  these  enigmatic  adjuncts  to  the  Psalter.  But  the  specialty  of  the  book 
concerns  'Hhe  musical  titles,"  for  the  interpretation  of  which  Mr.  Thirtle  has 
found  a  new  key.  This  key  consists,  in  brief,  in  the  conjecture  that  the  "musical 
titles"  are  to  be  separated  sharply  from  the  literary  titles  which  accompany  them, 
and  to  be  assigned  not  to  the  Psalms  at  the  head  of  which  they  stand,  but  to  those 
that  immediately  precede  them.  When  so  separated  and  assigned,  Mr.  Thirtle 
finds  their  interpretation  greatly  facilitated. 

The  starting-point  of  the  theory  is  taken  from  the  Psalm  which  constitutes 
the  third  chapter  of  Habakkuk.  This  Psalm,  standing  by  itself,  has  claims,  Mr. 
Thirtle  thinks,  to  be  studied  "as  a  model  in  all  its  various  features,  literary  and 
musical."  This  Psalm,  now,  is  preceded  by  a  literary  note,  which  Mr.  Thirtle 
would  read:  "A  Prayer  of  Habakkuk,  the  Prophet:  loud-cries  [or  exhorta- 
tions]"; and  is  followed  by  a  musical  note:  "To  the  Chief  Singer  on  my  stringed 
instruments."  It  is  not  impossible,  reasons  Mr.  Thirtle,  that  this  arrangement 
was  followed  in  the  Psalter  also,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  suppose  that  the 
Psalms  were  written  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Psalter  continuously  with  no  divisions 
marked  between  them,  and  that  on  the  subsequent  separation  of  the  Psalms  from 
one  another  the  whole  body  of  notes  that  came  between  them  was  taken  over  to 
the  subsequent  Psalms,  instead  of  equitably  divided  between  the  two  in  con- 
tiguity with  which  they  stand.  If  this  supposition  be  allowed,  we  have  only 
to  restore  to  the  preceding  Psalms  the  musical  notes,  which  really  belong  to  them, 
and  we  have  recovered  for  these  notes  the  normal  arrangement  as  exhibited  by 
the  Psalm  in  Habakkuk.  When  this  is  done,  he  argues,  new  light  is  thrown  upon 
these  musical  notes.  For  the  first  time  they  become  comprehensible;  and  not 
only  so,  but  a  fine  appropriateness  emerges  in  the  case  of  many  of  them  to  the 
Psalm  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  best  example  of  this  appropriateness 
which  he  adduces  is  supplied  by  the  note  which  in  our  ordinary  editions  is  prefLxed 
to  Ps.  Ivi:  "For  the  Chief  Musician:  set  to  Jonath  elem  rehokim,"  that  is  to  say 
(as  the  margin  informs  us),  "The  silent  dove  of  them  are  that  afar  ofif,"  or,  as 
otherwise  read,  "The  dove  of  the  distant  Terebinths."  This,  however,  has  no 
imaginable  appropriateness  to  Psalm  Ivi,  while  at  verses  6-8  of  Psalm  55  we 
read:  "And  I  said,  Oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove  I  Then  would  I  fly  away  and 
be  at  rest.  Lo,  then  would  I  wander  far  off,  I  would  lodge  in  the  wilderness. 
I  would  haste  me  to  a  shelter  from  the  stormy  wind  and  tempest."  This  curious 
relation  between  the  title  of  the  one  and  the  text  of  the  other  Psalm  has  not  been 
unnoted.  Thus,  for  example,  Dr.  William  H.  Green  remarks  of  it:  "It  is  a  signifi- 
cant circumstance  that  the  link  that  binds  Psalm  Ivi  to  Iv  is  the  correspondence 
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between  the  title  of  the  former  and  the  text  of  the  latter."  The  correspondence 
is  no  longer  singular,  remarks  Mr.  Thirtle  in  effect,  if  what  appears  as  the  tiUe 
of  Psalm  Ivi  does  not  belong  to  it  at  all,  but  is  simply  the  subscription  of  Psalm  Iv 
— to  which  it  is  appropriate — carried  over  by  a  copyist's  mistake  to  the  heading 
of  the  next  Psalm. 

The  weak  point  of  the  theory  is,  of  course,  that  it  is  purely  conjectural.  There 
13  no  palaeographical  evidence  whatever  that  these  musical  directions,  found,  wher- 
ever they  occur,  uniformly  in  the  headings  of  the  P&alms,  belong  as  uniformly  at 
the  ends  of  the  preceding  P&alms.  If  this  position  was  ever  theirs,  it  was  lost 
at  so  early  a  date  that  no  trace  of  it  has  been  preserved  in  any  document,  whether 
in  Hebrew  or  in  any  other  language.  Even  to  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint 
these  notes  were  all  parts  of  the  headings.  The  extreme  antiquity  of  the  present 
arrangement  is  reinforced  by  its  absolute  uniformity.  In  no  single  instance  in 
the  Psalter  is  it  otherwise.  This  uniformity  and  constancy  of  transmission  is  a 
very  impressive  fact,  and  is  made  still  more  impressive  by  the  absence  of  any 
obvious  influence  tending  to  account  for  the  gravitation  of  the  whole  body  of 
notes  to  the  heads  of  the  several  Psalms.  The  musical  notes  appear  to  have  been 
in  large  measure  already  unintelligible  to  the  Septuagint  translators  themselves, 
and  must  have  come  down  to  them  from  a  remote  antiquity  in  which  their  inter- 
pretation had  been  lost  behind  the  multitude  of  years.  But  these  translators  had 
at  least  a  partial  understanding  of  many  of  them ;  they  were  capable  of  perceiving 
their  superior  appropriateness  to  the  preceding  Psalms,  when  such  superior 
appropriateness  existed;  and  they  had  the  ''model  Psalm"  of  Habakkuk  before 
their  eyes.  That  they  uniformly  connect  the  notes  with  the  succeeding  Psalms 
is  inexplicable  save  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  so  transmitted  to  them 
in  unbroken  tradition.  And  this  means  that  from  the  immemorial  past  the  He- 
brew Psalter  itself  must  have  presented  these  notes  in  the  heading  of  the  Psalms. 
If  this  was  not  only  wrong,  but  was  possible  only  after  the  notes  had  become 
themselves  unintelligible,  not  only  is  the  origin  of  the  Psalter, — ^not  merely 
that  of  its  separate  compositions  but  its  own  origin  as  a  public  hymn-book, — 
pushed  very  far  back,  but  also  a  question  is  raised  as  to  the  rapidity  of  the  decay 
of  that  temple  service  to  which  were  subservient  these  musical  notes,  which  at  so 
remote  an  antiquity  had  become  so  absolutely  unintelligible.  It  is  clear  that  Mr. 
Thirtle's  conjecture  has  consequences  which  raise  difHculties;  and  that  the  sim- 
ple transcriptional  question  is  not  the  only  one  that  must  engage  our  attention, 
when  we  face  its  consideration.  It  is  easy  enough  to  suppose  that  Psalms  written 
continuously  may  have  been  separated  by  the  subsequent  copyists  from  one 
another  with  some  degree  of  imskillfulness.  But  there  are  other  things  back 
of  this  not  so  easily  disposed  of. 

After  all,  however,  the  proof  of  a  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  And  if  it  proves  true, 
as  Mr.  Thirtle  argues,  that  the  simple  transference  of  these  musical  notes  from 
the  headings  of  the  Psalms  with  which  they  are  connected  in  the  transmitted 
Psalter  to  the  ends  of  the  preceding  Psalms,  opens  the  way  to  the  satisfactory 
interpretation  of  a  hitherto  insoluble  series  of  notes — ^it  may  well  be  said,  causa 
finiia  est.  Mr.  Thirtle's  book  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  just  this  is  the  case. 
We  are  far  from  saying  it  is  not  a  successful  attempt.  We  are  equally  far 
from  readiness  to  affirm  it  to  be  successful.  It  apparently  does  show  that  in 
some  cases  a  new  appropriateness  is  given  to  the  notes  by  the  new  arrangement: 
and  it  exhibits  a  commendable  industry  in  endeavoring  to  show  that  the  gain 
is  everywhere  and  in  all  directions  apparent.  But  difficulties  obtrude  them- 
selves here  and  there  which  Mr.  Thirtle's  theory  does  not  seem  to  dispose  of ; 
and  some  of  these  difficulties  look  at  first  sight  very  much  like  impossibilities. 
In  any  event  it  is  too  early  to  feel  that  the  case  is  made  out.  Mr.  Thirtle 's 
explanations,  always  both  acute  and  thoughtful,  are  now  themselves  open  to 
critical  examination.   This  examination  may  result  in  accrediting  or  discrediting 
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them:  but  it  will  surely  recognize  in  them  a  serious  and  in  no  event  really 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  throw  light  on  a  dark  problem. 

The  book  is  made  up  of  three  parts.  The  first,  in  twenty-two  short  sections, 
presents  and  argues  the  case  for  the  suggested  transference  of  the  notes:  this 
argument  is  written  with  clearness  and  a  command  of  the  subject  which  inspires 
confidence,  though  it  would  gain  by  compression.  Next,  in  a  series  of  five 
appendices  the  elements  of  the  problem  are  put  before  the  reader  in  classified 
lists.  Finally  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms  in  the  Revised  Version  is  reprinted, 
with  the  masical  notes  arranged  after  the  newly  proposed  manner,  and  explained 
in  a  series  of  brief  but  sufficient  comments. 

Princeton.  Benj.  B.  Warfield. 

A  Glance  at  the  Higher  Criticism.    By  Meade  C.  Williams.    Chicago: 
Winona  Publishing  Co.,  1904.    8vo,  pp.  24. 

In  this  booklet  Dr.  Williams  has  done  a  difficult  thing  well.  He  has  explained 
what  "the  Higher  Criticism"  is  simply  and  plainly  so  that  every  one  may  appre- 
hend it:  and  he  has  done  it  without  heat  and  with  admirable  balance.  On  th(? 
one  hand  he  removes  the  prejudice  against  the  term  itself,  and  shows  that  the 
processes  of  study  connoted  by  it  are  not  only  legitimate  but  useful,  and  not  only 
useful  but  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  he  exposes  the  futility  of  the  distinc- 
tion that  is  so  often  erected  about  us  nowadays,  between  "conservative"  and 
"radical"  Higher  Criticism:  or  "evangelical"  and  "rationalistic"  Higher  Criti- 
cism. You  might  as  well  talk  of  "evangelical"  and  "rationalistic"  mathematics. 
There  are  no  other  varieties  except  good  and  bad  Higher  Criticism:  and  though 
a  man  has  an  evangelical  or  a  conservative  outlook,  it  will  avail  him  nothing  in 
his  criticism,  if  his  criticism  itself  is  bad.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  body  of  conclu- 
sions at  present  urged  on  the  Churches  on  the  credit  of  a  Higher  Criticism  that 
is  based  in  anti-supematuralistic  presuppositions  and  carried  through  in  accord- 
ance with  discredited  methods,  cannot  be  "sweetened"  by  the  further  fact  that 
some  of  those  urging  them  upon  us  are  of  "conservative"  disposition,  or  of 
"evangelical"  spirit.  Dr.  Williams  does  not  write  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
expert,  nor  does  he  address  experts.  He  does  not  give  himself  to  details,  nor  is 
he  careful  to  see  that  in  every  one  of  the  details  he  incidently  alludes  to  he  is 
reflecting  the  proclamations  of  the  very  latest  "critic "  of  them  all.  All  the  better 
for  that,  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  writing.  He  sees  the  wood  ratiier  tlian 
the  individual  trees,  and  so  will  his  readers  under  his  guidance.  It  would  be  well 
if  the  pamphlet  were  given  a  very  wide  circulation. 

Princeton,  Benj.  B.  Warfield. 

>/  Monument  Facts  and  Higher  Critical  Fancies.  By  A.  H.  Sayce,  LL.D., 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Assyriology  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  New  York,  etc. : 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    Pp.  128,  with  index.    75c.  net. 

A  new  book  from  Prof.  Sayce's  pen  is  not  a  rarity.  He  believes  in  wholesome 
repetition  of  a  good  thing.  In  the  majority  of  instances  he  acts  abo  upon  a 
belief  in  little  books.  And  probably  he  is  right.  There  are  undoubtedly  many 
who  will  pick  up  this  little  book  and  his  other  booklets,  and  read  from  first  page 
to  last,  who  would  leave  a  larger  work  unread,  who,  in  fact,  never  have  read  his 
Higher  Criticism  and  the  Verdict  of  the  Monuments. 

There  are  no  new  archseological  data  brought  forward  in  these  pages.  But  we 
have  here  one  more  vigorous  protest  against  the  critics'  neglect  of  the  bearing  of 
these  discoveries  upon  their  accepted  theories,  one  more  warning  to  men  at  large 
to  beware  of  these  critical  fancies  when  untested  by  archaeological  facts.  This 
ringing  tone  of  opposition  to  folly  that  dominates  the  book  will  incline  the 
reader  to  forgive  Uie  author  the  few  errors  he  makes,  as  in  his  handling  of  Baby 
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Ionian  cosmology,  and  of  the  precise  relations  between  Babylonian  and  Hebrew 
tradition.  Prof.  Sayce  makes  telling  use  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  Crete,  as 
well  as  of  the  Hammurabi  code,  in  proving  his  points  against  the  current  critical 
"fancies." 

PSEUDO-CniTICISM,   OR  THE  HlGHER  CRITICISM  AND   ItS  COUNTERFEIT.      By  Sir 

Robert  Anderson,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.     New  York,  etc.:  Heming  H.  Revell 
Company.     Pp.  123,  with  index.     75c.  net. 

The  author  of  this  booklet  is  now  well  known  in  Britain  and  America  as  a 
layman  whose  aim  it  is  to  present  to  both  scholars  and  laymen  a  layman's  view 
of  the  "results  of  Biblical  criticism."  What  he  attempted  lately  on  a  larger 
scale  in  his  Bible  and  Modem  CrtticUm,  addressed  to  ministers  and  students  of 
the  Bible,  he  attempts  in  this  little  volume  on  a  smaller  scale  for  his  fellow-lay- 
men— "men  of  affairs,"  as  he  is  fond  of  calling  them,  the  every-day  Christian  in 
business  or  professional  life. 

This  attempt  is  the  effort  to  dissociate  genuine  criticism  of  the  Bible  from  the 
hostile  attacks  upon  it  that  are  now  being  made  under  the  name  of  criticism. 
The  title  he  has  chosen  sufficiently  indicates  the  general  line  of  thought.  In  de- 
veloping his  theme  he  has  not  sought  any  rigidly  logical  sequence,  but  has  grouped 
his  arguments  about  the  three  different  types  of  men  he  opposes,  represented 
respectively  by  Hamack,  Delitzsch  and  G.  A.  Smith.  The  book,  as  we  have  said,  is 
not  written  for  ecclesiastics  or  theologians,  but  for  men  of  the  street  and  the  club, 
and  should  in  fairness  be  judged  as  such.  If  there  is  a  good  deal  of  personality, 
it  is  because  such  men  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  people  and  things  plainly  by 
name.  And  what  we  should  condenm  in  a  work  by  a  theologian  for  theologians, 
we  can  even  enjoy  when  written  by  a  London  judge  for  his  "jury,"  as  he  calls 
the  audience  that  his  book  will  impanel.  With  all  the  severity  of  his  statement 
of  the  case,  and  all  the  vigor  of  his  charge,  we  cannot  feel  that  he  overstates  the 
case  against  the  pseudo-critic,  or  that  his  charge  is  a  whit  too  severe. 

The  point  to  which  the  author  continually  returns  is  that  the  person  and  char- 
acter of  our  Lord  are  at  stake  in  this  strife,  and  that  our  Church-leaders  have 
been  too  short-sighted  to  see  it.  He  does  well  to  startle  us  with  a  really  anti- 
Christian  view  of  the  issue — the  quotation  that  he  gives  from  a  Mahometan  Review 
in  India.  To  the  intelligent  Oriental,  familiar  with  the  currents  of  Western 
thought,  no  weapon  is  more  welcome  in  his  fight  agunst  Christian  missions  than 
this  "pseudo-criticism,"  that,  while  professing  reverence  for  the  Bible,  discredits 
its  veracity,  trustworthiness  and  authority,  and  even  dethrones  the  Living  Word 
therein  revealed. 

It  is  just  this  profession  by  critics  of  "reverence,"  and  of  "regretful  but  candid 
admission,"  that  makes  an  impression  upon  the  public.  For,  as  Sir  Robert 
writes,  "if  a  man  of  good  repute  is  bluntly  denoimced  as  a  drunkard  or  a  rogue 
by  one  who  is  known  to  be  his  enemy,  his  character  may  be  left  to  take  care  of 
itself.  But  if  a  charge  of  dishonesty  or  excess  is  made  with  great  reserve  and 
seeming  reluctance  by  one  who  poses  as  his  friend,  and  who  declares  his  esteem 
for  him  and  his  earnest  wish  to  screen  him,  most  people  will  take  for  granted 
there  is  some  foundation  for  it.  And  so  it  is  here.  When  foreign  skeptics 
assailed  the  Bible  they  were  ignored.  But  now  that  English  Christians  join  in 
the  attack,  people  begin  to  think  there  must  be  something  in  it."  The  "plain 
man"  addr^sed  in  these  pages  wiU  owe  their  author  a  debt  of  gratitude,  if  by 
theih  he  is  saved  from  being  "browbeaten"  into  accepting  "the  assured  results 
of  modem  criticism,"  on  the  plea  that  all  the  scholarship  of  the  Church  is  agreed 
that  these  "results"  are  the  truth. 

Princeton.  J.  Oscar  Botd. 
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Die  Entstehuno  dbr  Paulinischen  Christolooib.  Von  Dr.  Martin  Bruck- 
ner, Licentiat  der  Theologie,  Pfarrer  am  Kadettenhause  zu  Karlsruhe. 
Strassburg:  J.  H.  Ed.  Hmtz,  1903.    8vo,  pp.  237. 

The  author  justifies  the  publication  of  this  treatise  by  calling  attention  to  the 
smgular  fact,  that  since  the  appearance  of  R.  Schmidt's  Paxdiniache  Christologie 
in  1870  no  monograph  on  the  Apostle's  Christological  teacliing  has  been  written. 
This  is  correct  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned.  With  Somerville's  work,  certainly 
a  creditable  production  in  English,  the  author  seems  not  to  be  acquiunted.  To 
Schmidt's  method  and  to  the  method  generally  pursued  by  writers  on  Paulinism 
in  unfolding  the  Apostle's  Christological  teaching,  he  objects  that  it  is  too  psy- 
chological and  dialectic  and  too  little  historical.  Neither  as  a  Pharisee  nor  as  a 
Christian  Paul  ever  was  a  systematic  theologian.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  we 
could  readily  subscribe  to  this  judgment,  but  when  it  is  carried  to  the  point  of 
burdening  the  Apostie  with  palpable  contradictions  in  the  most  fundamental 
aspects  of  his  teaching  we  cannot  but  express  our  dissent.  Paul  was  too  much 
of  a  theologian  for  that.  Still,  as  a  corrective  against  the  assimiption  of  Holsten 
and  others,  that  the  whole  Pauline  Gospel  was  the  product  of  a  dialectic  process 
in  the  AposUe's  mind,  the  antithesis,  "not  psychological  but  historical,"  mislead- 
ing though  it  may  easily  become,  can  render  service.  We  believe  that  Dr.  BrUck- 
ner  has  in  the  work  before  us  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  Pauline  Christology  by  raising  the  distinct  question.  How  much  in  the  Apos- 
tie's  view  of  Christ  was  taken  over  into  his  Christian  teaching  from  his  Jewish 
belief  as  held  before  the  conversion?  To  have  clearly  formulated  this  problem 
and  concentrated  attention  on  it  is  a  merit  in  itself,  altogether  apart  from  the 
conclusions  reached  in  the  attempt  to  solve  it.  In  these  conclusions  themselves 
we  can  but  parUy  follow  the  author.  They  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 
The  whole  metaphysical  groundwork  of  Paul's  conception  of  Christ,  including 
His  pre^xistence,  His  possession  of  the  fiop^  ^eov^  His  being  identical  with  the 
Spirit,  His  origin  as  the  primordial  man,  the  irpurdroKog  TrAmfc  KrUreug^  His  media- 
torial activity  in  creation  and  imder  the  old  covenant,  all  this  was  an  inheritance 
from  his  Jewish  past.  As  a  Jew  already  he  invested  the  Messiah  whom  he  expected 
with  all  these  transcendent  attributes.  In  this  kind  of  Christology,  which  Paul 
had  in  common  with  the  Apocalyptic  writers  of  the  age,  so  far  at  least  as  its  main 
outlines  were  concerned,  there  was  no  need  and  no  place  for  a  human  birth  of  the 
Messiah,  inasmuch  as  the  pre^xistence  applied  to  the  body  as  well  as  to  the 
pneuma.  Tlie  pre€xistent  One  was  to  be  revealed,  suddenly  to  appear.  Con- 
sequently the  facts  of  Jesus'  hiunan  birth  and  earthly  life,  with  which  Paul  at  his 
conversion  was  confronted  in  accepting  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  constituted  an 
element  not  only  new  but  discordant  -mth  his  previous  Christological  belief.  Paul 
solved  this  problem  by  conceiving  of  the  earthly  life  as  an  episode  in  the  heavenly 
existence  of  the  Son  of  God,  to  which  he  had  volimtarily  subjected  Himself  for 
the  salce  of  mankind.  This  in  so  far  modified  the  original  conception  of  the  pre- 
gxistent  Messiah,  as  ascribing  to  Him  this  act  of  volimtary  self-denial  gave  to  His 
heavenly  life  an  ethical  content,  which  to  the  mind  of  Paul  it  had  not  previously 
possessed.  But  apart  from  this  the  earthly  life  remained  a  mere  episode,  for  the 
historic  details  of  which,  as  distinct  from  its  beginning  in  the  incarnation  and  end 
in  the  crucifixion,  the  Apostle  felt  no  interest.  His  conception  of  the  postexist- 
ent  glorified  Christ  virtually  coincides  again  with  his  original  idea  of  what  the 
Messiah  was  as  such  from  the  first.  Especially  the  functions  of  Christ  at  the 
Parousia  are  such  that  Paul  the  Pharisee  might  have  affirmed  them  as  well  as 
Paul  the  Christian. 

We  believe  that  there  is  an  important  element  of  truth  in  this  construction. 
It  appears  to  us  beyond  doubt  that  Paul  before  his  conversion  ascribed  preSxist- 
ence  to  the  Messiah.    The  various  attempts  to  explain  the  idea  of  prefixistence 
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as  an  inference  from  his  conception  of  the  human  and  glorified  Christ,  among 
which  the  author  criticises  especially  that  of  Holsten,  are  one  and  all  unsatisfac- 
tory. But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  granting  this  and  admitting  that 
the  whole  content  of  the  Apostle's  subsequent  exalted  conception  of  the  pre- 
^xistent  Son  of  God  was  a  Jewish  inheritance.  In  the  Jewish  Apocalypses,  whose 
Christological  ideas  the  author  so  carefully  and  luminously  re^^ews,  there  is  noth- 
ing that  could  be  put  on  a  Une  with  the  fMfx^  ^eov  of  Phil.  ii.  The  gulf  between 
the  two  is  only  apparently  filled  by  the  assumption  that  1  Cor.  xv  teaches  the 
preSxistence  of  Christ  as  a  Spirit-man,  and  that  in  Phil,  ii  the  ftop^  ^eoif  must 
be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  this,  so  as  not  to  exclude  but  to  include  the 
jiop^;  of  the  ideal  man  bearing  the  image  of  God.  But  this  interpretation  of 
Phil,  ii  seems  to  us  to  run  contrary  to  the  sharp  contrast  which  the  Apostle  here 
draws  between  the  fjop^  ^eov  and  the  fiop<^  Aoi)2<w  or  the  Sfuolufta  av^p^Kuv^ 
a  contrast  which  compels  us  to  assume  that  the  two  were  mutually  exclusive  in 
his  view.  BrOckner  thinks  it  is  sufficient  in  answer  to  this  to  point  out  that  in  1  Cor. 
XV  the  dvi^puTTOf  k^  ovpavoi)  stands  in  as  sharp  a  contrast  to  the  av^poKoc  V^;t"«^f ,  and 
yet  the  former  appears  as  a  true  man.  But  it  is  something  totally  different  to 
contrast  two  forms  of  humanity  and  to  contrast  the  form  of  God  with  the  likeness 
of  man.  In  our  opinion  Phil,  ii  positively  excludes  that  in  Paul's  Christian  view 
the  preSxistent  Christ  had  been  a  man.  This,  of  course,  leaves  full  room  for  the 
possibility  that  hb  Jewish  conception  of  the  Messiah  had  been  that  of  a  pre- 
^xistent  man.  If  we  may  assume  this,  it  will  involve  that  the  general  notion  of  pre- 
«xistence  was  conmion  to  the  prse-Christian  and  the  Christian  period  of  the  Apos- 
tle's belief,  but  that  the  concrete  content  of  this  notion  changed  from  belief  in  a 
preCxistent  man  to  belief  in  a  pre^xistent  God.  Whoever  accepts  PhU.  ii  as 
Pauline  and  interprets  its  statements  at  their  full  value,  and  is  not  ready  to  believe 
that  between  the  writing  of  1  Corinthians  and  Philippians  Paul  changed  his 
Christology  on  this  important  point,  is  bound  to  hold  that  the  iv^puiroc  e^  ovpavov 
in  1  Cor.  xv.  47  designates  not  the  pre^xistent  but  the  glorified  Messiah,  an  exege- 
sis which  seems  to  us,  even  apart  from  every  comparison  with  Phil,  ii,  the  more 
plausible  one.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  author  has  not  sufficiently  dis- 
criminated between  what  Paul  affirms  of  the  exalted  Christ,  as  he  is  constituted 
in  virtue  of  the  resurrection,  and  what  he  predicates  of  the  pre^xistent  Christ. 
He  takes  throughout  for  granted  that  the  pneumatic  character  of  the  Pauline 
Christ  and  the  pneuma-doctrine  in  the  entire  range  of  its  Christological  appUca- 
tion  were  a  prse-Christian  acquisition  of  Paul.  It  would  not  have  been  a  superflu- 
ous task  to  furnish  the  proof  for  this.  Certainly  there  is  a  considerable  distance, 
as  Brilckner  himself  admits,  between  the  Spirit-endowed  Messiah  of  the  Apoca- 
lypses and  the  Kvpioq  who  is  rh  Trvevfm  of  Paul,  and  it  is  at  least  a  possible  view 
that  the  progress  from  the  one  position  to  the  other  was  made  in  connection  with 
the  conversion  of  Paul  and  on  the  basis  of  his  Christian  experience,  rather  than 
under  the  influence  of  Hellenistic  thought  during  his  Judaistic  period. 

Our  main  objection  to  the  author's  position  is  that  it  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  Apostle's  own  explicit  statements  concerning  the  origin  of  his  gospel.  Paul 
more  than  once  emphatically  affirms  that  this  gospel,  and  that  not  merely  in 
general  but  specifically  in  its  Christological  centre,  was  supematurally  revealed 
to  him  in  such  a  high  sense  that  its  introduction  into  his  consciousness  was  a 
creative^  act  of  God,  resembling  in  its  immediateness  the  first  creation  of  light. 
We  shall  not  do  justice  to  this  representation,  if  we  confine  the  revelation  of  which 
it  speaks  to  the  mere  fact  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  or  to  the  further  fact  that 
the  Messiah  Jesus  had  passed  through  an  earthly  life  of  humiliation.  Tlie  con- 
text of  the  passages  shows  that  the  general  structure  of  the  Christology  must  have 
been  involved,  and  that  particularly  the  -if y/xa-character  of  the  exalted  Christ 
must  have  formed  part  of  the  content  of  this  revelation.  Furthermore,  Paul  in 
2  Cor.  V.  16  affinns,  as  Brilckner  correctly  interprets,  that  before  his  conversion 
10 
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he  had  a  Kara  <Tdp«x-knowledge  of  the  Messiah.  This  can  hardly  be  confined  to 
the  national  limitation  of  the  Messiah's  significance,  as  the  author  seems  to  think 
it  can,  but  must  have  affected  also  the  whole  nature  and  character  of  the  Messiah, 
so  that  the  recognition  of  his  being  pneuma  is  here  represented  as  a  Christian 
attainment  of  the  Apostle  which  his  conversion  first  made  possible.  On  this 
point  it  would  be  well  to  compare  the  author's  statements  carefully  with  the 
opposite  conclusions  reached  by  Feine  in  his  recent  treatise  Das  geseUesfreie 
Evangelium  des  Paulus. 

It  was  obviously  in  the  interest  of  the  h3rpothesis  the  author  seeks  to  establish 
to  approximate  the  Judaistic  consciousness  of  Paul  as  much  as  possible  to  his 
later  Christian  consciousness,  not  only  on  the  point  of  Christology  but  also  in 
other  respects.  The  central  significance  of  faith  (of  course  not  in  its  antithesis 
to  works),  the  tendency  to  universalism,  despair  of  the  law-method  of  salvation, 
exemption  of  converted  Gentiles  from  law-observance,  the  necessity  of  suffering  for 
the  Messiah — all  these  ideas  are  assumed  to  have  been  present  in  a  more  or  less 
developed  form  in  the  mind  of  the  prae-Christian  Paul.  To  assert  this  becomes 
almost  \mavoidable  where  the  Christology  is  believed  to  have  so  closely  resembled 
that  of  the  fully-matured  gospel  of  the  Christian  period,  for  the  Christology  and 
these  various  soteriological  principles  are  most  intimately  connected.  But  for 
this  very  reason  the  unlikelihood  that  the  Pharisee  Paul  ever  harbored  such  ideas, 
becomes  a  weighty  argument  against  attributing  to  him  a  Christology  of  which 
they  would  have  been  the  almost  necessary  correlates.  In  one  place  the  author 
reasons  that  Paul  never  had  to  wage  any  controversy  with  his  Judaistic  opponents 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  Christ,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Christological  views 
of  the  higher  type  of  Judaism  cannot  have  been  different  from  his.  Here  we  must 
take  issue  with  him  on  the  question  of  fact.  In  our  opinion  the  opponents 
against  whom  Paul  defends  himself  in  2  Corinthians  had  extended  their  attack 
upon  his  gospel  to  its  Christology.  The  Christological  line  of  defense  here 
adopted  by  the  Apostle  renders  it  necessary  to  believe  this. 

Another  respect  in  which  the  author's  theory  leads  him  into  extravagant  but 
none  the  less  from  his  point  of  view  consistent  statements  concerns  the  Apostle's 
understanding  of  the  earthly  life  of  Christ.  We  are  told  that  Paul  looked  upon 
this  as  a  suspension  of  his  Messiahship.  ''For  Paul  the  man  Jesus  was  not  the 
Christ  at  all"  (p.  48).  The  silence  of  the  Apostle  on  the  details  of  the  earthly 
career  of  Jesus,  Brtickner  beUeves,  may  have  sprung  from  the  knowledge  on  Paul's 
part  of  the  fact  that  Jesus  had  been  particularistic  in  His  views  and  conduct,  and 
therefore  could  be  quoted  on  the  side  of  his  opponents  and  not  on  Paul's  side. 
And  this  particularism  in  the  mind  of  Jesus  Paul  is  said  to  have  explained  from 
the  subjection  of  Christ  to  the  law,  which  would  thus  become  a  subjection,  not 
merely  to  the  law  as  a  rule  of  life,  but  likewise  to  the  law  as  a  limitation  of  knowl- 
edge and  spiritual  insight  (p.  42).  As  an  alternative  explanation  the  author  sug- 
gests the  hypothesis  of  Wrede,  viz.,  that  Paul's  silence  on  the  details  of  the  Gospel- 
tradition  can  be  accounted  for  from  the  simple  fact  that  this  Gospel-tradition  in 
the  main  did  not  yet  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  elsewhere  he  very  pertinently 
remarks  that  the  selection  of  precisely  twelve  Apostles,  vouched  for  by  1  Cor.  xv.  5, 
furnishes  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  Jesus' 
life. 

The  chief  source  of  the  advanced  Apocal3rptic  Christology  which  Paul  inherited 
is  found  in  the  character  of  the  work  attributed  to  the  Messiah  during  the  later 
period  of  Judaism.  This  work  consisted  largely  in  the  conquest  of  superhuman 
spiritual  powers,  and  in  order  to  make  the  Messiah  equal  to  its  requirements  it 
was  necessary  to  make  him  superhiunan.  The  author  carries  this  principle  ex- 
tensively into  the  interpretation  of  the  Pauline  soteriology,  which  in  his  view  was 
on  the  whole  a  doctrine  of  the  redemption  of  the  world  from  demoniacal  and 
angelic  powers.    This  is  done  in  a  very  one-sided  manner,  and  so  as  to  obscure 
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almost  entirely  the  ethical  and  direct  Godward  reference  of  the  work  of  Christ. 
Even  in  such  a  passage  as  Rom.  xiii.  1  a  reference  to  these  angel-powers  is  foimd. 
Nay,  an  attempt  is  made  to  establish  a  connection  between  them  and  the  o^ 
as  the  principle  of  sin.  The  fiaraidnf^  and  ^opd  of  the  creation,  of  which  Rom. 
viii.  20,  21,  speak,  are  explained  as  having  in  Paul's  mind  this  demoniacal  back- 
ground. It  is  no  wonder  that  with  such  premises  the  author  finds  the  centre  of 
the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  atonement  not  in  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ,  but 
in  His  death  as  a  virtual  abolishment  of  the  odp^. 

Though  not  friendly  to  the  psychological  method  of  tracing  the  genesis  of 
Paulinism,  Dr.  BrQckner  does  not  refrain  from  utilizing  his  theory  on  behalf  of 
an  explanation  of  the  conversion  of  Paul.  We  confess  to  having  found  this  an 
obscure  section  in  a  book  otherwise  written  with  extraordinary  lucidity.  If  we 
imderstand  him  correctly,  the  author  means  that  the  universalistic  tendency  in- 
herent in  the  advanced  Christological  views  of  the  Pharisee  Paul  conflicted  with 
the  national-particularistic  scope  of  his  traditional  Messianic  expectations.  In 
the  discord  between  these  two  principles  lay  the  inward  preparation  of  Paul  for 
not  only  accepting  but  rather  eagerly  seizing  upon  the  death  of  the  Messiah  as 
the  great  event  by  which  the  scope  of  his  entire  work  could  be  shown  to  have  been 
denationalized.  The  fatal  objection  to  this  is  that  there  is  not  a  single  fact  or 
statement  in  the  sources  to  which  such  an  explanation  can  appeal  for  support. 
It  is  a  construction  wholly  suspended  in  the  air. 

We  have  found  it  necessary  to  take  exception  to  the  greater  part  of  the  author's 
conclusions.  Were  his  view  correct,  then  even  more  than  has  been  hitherto 
asserted  Paul,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  Jewish  Apocalyptics  and  Jewish  Hel- 
lenism through  Paul,  would  be  the  chief  founders  of  Christianity.  No  wonder 
that  Dr.  BrQckner  in  his  Preface  claims  to  have  demonstrated  the  independence 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  its  essence  from  historical  facts.  Paul  himself  would 
have  admitted  neither  the  conclusion  nor  the  premises  from  which  it  is  drawn. 
The  main  content  of  what  the  book  represents  him  to  have  simply  carried  over 
from  his  Jewish  past,  the  Apostle  firmly  believed  to  have  received  from  divine 
revelation.  And  what  was  revealed  to  him  he  regarded  as  the  interpretation  of 
veritable  history  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  and  made  it  the  basis  of  a 
religion  which  itself  was  nothing  but  a  historical  drama  interacted  between  heaven 
and  earth.  His  Christology  was  not  the  result  of  fitting  the  facts  of  the  earthly 
life  and  death  of  Jesus  into  a  previously  given  doctrinal  scheme  of  what  the  Mes- 
siah had  to  be,  but  the  Spirit-guided  interpretation  of  a  solid  body  of  facts  which 
lay  involved  as  in  a  nucleus  in  the  appearance  of  the  exalted  Christ,  vouchsafed 
to  him  at  his  conversion. 

Princeton,  Gbbrhardus  Vos. 

Die  Hauftprobleme  des  Lebens  Jesu.  Eine  geschichUiche  Untersuchung 
von  Fritz  Barth,  Lie.  theol.,  ordentl.  Professor  der  Theologie  an  der 
Universit&t  Bern.  Zweite,  umgearbeitete  Auflage.  Gutersloh:  Druck  und 
Verlag  von  C.  Bertelsmann,  1903.    S.  xvi,  288. 

Barth's  book  fiUs  an  important  place  in  the  work  that  is  being  done  on  the 
Life  of  Jesus.  The  first  edition  which  appeared  in  1899  has  been  revised  and 
enlarged,  though  the  general  plan  and  conclusions  of  the  author  remain  substan- 
tially the  same.  Its  subject  indicates  its  scope  and  method.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  author  to  write  a  Life  of  Jesus.  He  recognizes  however  that  there  are 
a  number  of  important  problems  which  arise  in  any  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and 
that  .these  are  properly  the  subject  of  historical  investigation.  His  book  seeks 
to  focus  attention  upon  some  of  these  problems.  Its  spirit  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing confession:  "To  freedom  from  presuppositions  (Voraussetzungslosigkeit)  in 
the  abstract  sense  the  book  makes  no  claim,  since  in  regard  to  Jesus  this  is 
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simply  impossible.  We  approach  Him  with  the  reverence  and  love  which  every- 
thing about  Him  calls  forth  in  us,  but  also  with  the  conviction  that  this  is 
consistent  with  the  strictest  love  of  truth,  because  all  that  is  real  belongs  to 
God's  world  and  nothing  that  is  real  can  harm  our  faith  in  the  Son  of  God. " 
(S.  vi.) 

The  chief  sources  of  the  life  of  Jesus  are  the  Gospels.  The  extrarcanonical 
sources,  whether  Gentile,  Jewish  or  Christian,  are  few  and  of  little  value,  while 
the  references  to  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  are 
but  few  and  incidental.  The  character  of  these  sources  raises  at  once  important 
literary  and  historical  problems.  The  Synoptic  problem  is  briefly  reviewed  and 
the  indications  favoring  a  modified  form  of  the  two-document  h3rpothe8is  are 
pointed  out.  Matthew  is  thought  to  have  used  a  discourse-source  (Redenquelle) 
and  an  historical  source  identical  with  Mark,  together  with  oral  tradition.  Luke 
used  the  same  discourse-source  and  has  preserved  its  order  better  than  Matthew. 
Beside  Mark  he  had  also  a  number  of  written  sources  and,  especially  in  the  pas- 
sion-narrative, information  from  oral  sources.  Mark,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  fifteen  verses,  goes  back  to  the  narrative  of  an  eye-witness.  But  beside  this 
he,  too,  made  use  of  the  discourse-source  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  though  in  a  less 
original  form.  This  discourse-source  is  practically  identical  in  contents  with  the 
discourse-chapters  of  Matthew  and  may  have  contiuned  short  narrative  introduc- 
tions, together  with  incidents  such  as  the  temptation  of  Jesus  and  the  centurion 
of  Capernaum.  Written  by  Matthew  in  Aramaic,  between  60-65,  in  Palestine, 
it  gave  the  name  of  its  autiior  to  our  Greek  Matthew,  which  was  written  by  an 
unknown  Jewish-Christian  about  the  time  of  Domitian.  Mark  wrote  shortly 
before  70  in  Rome,  and  Luke  shortly  after  70.  Barth  thus  reaches  the  follow- 
ing historical  order  for  our  sources  of  the  life  of  Jesus:  the  Aramaic  discourse- 
collection  written  by  the  Apostle  Matthew,  special  sources  of  Luke,  Mark,  Luke, 
our  Greek  Matthew.  From  this  it  appears  that  no  one  of  our  Sjmoptic  Gospels 
was  written  by  an  apostle  and  eye-witness,  but  they  all  go  back  to  apostolic 
and  other  ancient  sources. 

The  Gospel  of  John,  however,  claims  to  come  from  an  eye-witness.  What 
relation  does  it  sustain  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  can  its  claim  to  autoptic 
authorship  be  accepted?  The  differences  and  agreements  in  the  two  traditions, 
the  Synoptic  and  the  Johannine,  necessitate  the  view  that  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  knew  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  in  the  chronology  even  corrected 
their  tradition.  The  character  of  the  Gospel,  especially  its  Christology  and  its 
discourses,  are  to  be  explained  in  the  light  of  its  purpose  (20,  31).  The  whole 
interest  of  the  author  concentrated  itself  upon  showing  that  Jesus'  Messiahship 
with  reference  to  men  rested  not  on  any  external  ofiicial  consecration,  but  on  His 
unique  filial  relation  to  God.  The  historical  evidence,  moreover,  supports  the 
Johannine  authorship.  From  the  testimony  of  Papias  so  much  seems  certain, 
that  the  presbyter  John  to-day,  as  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  is  only  a 
theological  makeshift  (Notbehelf),  not  an  historical  person,  much  less  the  key  to 
the  solution  of  the  Johannine  question.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hypothesis  that 
John,  the  aged  apostle,  wrote  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  in  Ephesus  is  still  the 
answer  to  that  question  which  offers  the  fewest  difficulties  (R&tsel).  Only  by 
means  of  such  a  view  of  its  authorship  is  it  possible  to  bring  the  Gospel  from 
the  half  light  of  a  double-meaning  spiritual  compilation  of  doubtful  honesty  into 
the  full  light  qf  an  inestimable  supplement  to  the  S3moptics,  where  with  apos- 
tolic certainty  it  illumines  what  in  these  writings  of  disciples  of  apostles  forms 
the  background,  namely,  the  unity  of  the  deeds  and  words  of  Jesus  in  the 
mystery  of  His  personality. 

Six  problems  in  the  life  of  Jesus  are  chosen  for  treatment,  both  because  of 
th^r  intrinsic  importance  and  because  recent  discussion  has  given  them  special 
prominence.    Jesus'  preaching  of  the  kingdom  of   God  stands   in    the  fore- 
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ground  of  His  ministry.  How  is  this  to  be  understood?  First  of  all,  in  the  light 
of  the  Old  Testament  rather  than  in  the  half  light  of  the  Jewish  apocalyptic 
literature.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  that  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  as  a  rule 
of  God  receives  a  Meseianic-eschatological  meaning,  and  in  this  form  it  was  pro- 
claimed by  John  the  Baptist.  With  Jesus  the  kingdom  is  never  set  in  contrast 
with  the  rule  of  Rome,  nor  is  there  any  hint  of  its  connection  with  a  political 
revolution.  Where  contrast  and  opposition  are  indicated  it  is  the  kingdom  of 
Satan  which  Jesus  attacks  in  establishing  the  kingdom  of  God.  With  Jesus, 
moreover,  the  kingdom  is  no  longer  merely  national,  but  offers  universal  sal- 
vation of  God  for  mankind,  conditioned  solely  on  the  personal,  and  thus  ethical, 
choice  of  the  individual.  To  do  the  will  of  God,  which  is  righteousness,  is  the 
fundamental  condition  of  participation  in  the  kingdom.  Like  God's,  such  right- 
eousness must  spring  from  the  innermost  depths  of  the  nature  and  control  the 
whole  disposition.  But  Jesus  saw  clearly  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  realization 
of  this  righteousness  was  sin.  Man,  in  order  to  possess  righteousness  and  become 
a  child  of  God,  needs  not  only  fieravota,  but  a  new  birUi  into  an  entirely  new 
life.  To  recognize  this  and  at  the  same  time  the  inability  to  accomplish  it  of 
one's  self  is  characteristic  of  the  v^toi  to  whom  Jesus  promised  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.  The  decisive  moment  in  producing  this  change  (/lerayoia)  is  the  personal 
impression  of  Jesus  and  faith  in  Him.  Hence  it  is  that  Jesus  describes  the  king- 
dom, not  as  something  purely  eschatological,  but  as  already  present.  In  the 
parables  it  appears  as  something  present  which  is  to  progress  and  develop  and 
finally  reach  a  glorious  consummation  historically  prepared  and  ethically  motived. 

Jesus'  attitude  toward  the  Old  Testament  shows  the  limitations  of  His  time. 
He  did  not  claim  divine  omniscience,  and  accepted  without  question  the  views 
current  in  His  day,  as,  for  example,  in  regard  to  the  110th  Psalm.  And  yet 
Jesus  occupied  a  more  exalted  plane  in  His  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament 
than  the  Jewish  teachers  of  His  time,  Paul  or  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  The  Psalms  and  Isaiah  He  used  most  frequently.  He  showed  inde- 
pendence in  His  attitude  toward  tradition,  the  Sabbath  customs,  hand-washing, 
divorce  and  fasting,  while  He  affirmed  His  intention  of  fulfilling  by  bringing  to 
completion  God's  revelation  in  the  law. 

The  miracles  in  the  life  of  Jesus  are  part  of  an  ancient  histoncal  tradition,  and 
cannot  be  arbitrarily  rejected  on  A  priori  grounds.  They  fall  into  two  principal 
classes:  the  miracles  performed  by  Jesus  and  those  performed  on  Jesus.  As  in 
the  case  of  Jesus'  knowledge  so  here  His  power,  which  sprang  from  the  complete 
harmony  of  His  will  with  God,  was  limited — it  is  not  suggested,  however,  that 
the  limitation  was  due  to  any  lack  of  harmony  on  Jesus'  part.  The  failure 
rightly  to  diagnose  and  accurately  to  describe  the  cause  of  nervous  diseases  must, 
as  in  the  case  of  Jesus'  views  of  the  Old  Testament,  be  ascribed  to  accommoda- 
tion. Jesus  did  not  come  to  advance  natural  science  or  to  anticipate  the  results 
of  physiology. 

Jesus'  prediction  of  His  second  coming  gives  occasion  for  a  general  considera- 
tion of  prophecy  and  its  fulfillment.  It  is  maintained  that  just  as  miracles  were 
mediated  by  prayer  and  faith  so  prophecy  must  be  conceived,  not  as  a  mechanical 
but  as  a  spiritual  force  mediated  by  the  personal,  spiritual  life  of  the  prophet. 
The  conditions  of  prophecy  are  ethical  and  God's  ethical  order  remains  inviolable. 
But  the  form  in  which  prophecy  fulfills  itself  may  vary  with  the  ethical  attitude 
of  men,  as  in  the  case  of  Jonah's  message  to  Nineveh.  So  Jesus'  prophecy  of  His 
return  included  the  formal  element  of  an  early  fulfillment,  which  history  has 
changed  without,  however,  justifying  the  rejection  of  the  whole  eschatological 
element  from  the  essence  of  His  teaching.  The  delay  may  be  explained  as  due 
to  ethical  conditions,  such  as  the  lack  of  faith,  the  ready  acceptance  in  the 
Gentile  world  of  a  Gospel  rejected  by  the  Jews  or  the  prayers  of  the  pious. 

The  two  remaining  sections  treat  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  of 
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His  self-consciousness.  Jesus  foresaw  His  death  as  part  of  the  divine  plan,  and 
as  such  the  means  through  which  God  would  perfect  His  work.  This  work  was  for 
those  who  believe  on  Him,  and  so  His  death  was  the  highest  manifestation  not 
only  of  God's  love,  but  of  His  saving  purpose  as  well;  for  in  delivering  into  death 
in  accordance  with  God's  plan  His  life,  which  partook  of  the  eternal,  Jesus  secured 
eternal  life  for  those  who  believe  on  Him.  That  His  death  had  this  meaning 
follows  most  clearly  from  &Iark  x.  42;  and  from  the  words  uttered  at  the  Last 
Supper.  In  reviewing  the  attempts  to  explain  the  resurrection  without  admit- 
ting an  actual  bodily  resurrection,  Barth  aptly  points  out  that  those  who,  like  Har- 
nack,  would  retain  the  Easter  faith  without  the  Easter  message  and  give  up  the 
sensible  miracle,  cannot  rest  upon  historico-critical  considerations  alone,  though 
these  are  often  put  forward  as  the  real  grounds  of  their  critical  skepticism,  but 
must  rest  ultimately  on  a  world-view  (Weltanschauimg)  which  makes  the  miracu- 
lous impossible;  for  on  historico-critical  grounds  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  Jesus  was  not  crucified.  The  whole  life  of  Jesus  in  all  its  parts 
was  a  miracle  of  love  in  the  presence  of  the  sin  of  men,  and  this  carries  and 
guarantees  the  narrative  of  the  resurrection. 

In  opposition  to  Lagarde,  Volkmar  and  Wrede,  Barth  nuuntains  that  Jesus 
not  only  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  but  came  to  the  baptism  of  John  with  the 
consciousness  of  His  filial  relation  to  God  for  the  purpose  of  consecrating  Him- 
self to  His  Messianic  work.  This  filial  relation  to  God  is  fundamental  both  to 
His  work  and  to  His  self-consciousness  as  this  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  in  John,  the  Synoptic  Gospels  seeking  to  explain  it  by  their  narra- 
tives of  the  supernatural  conception ;  the  Fourth  Gospel,  following  Paul,  by  its 
view  of  Jesus'  heavenly  origin.    Of  the  two,  Barth  prefers  the  latter. 

Princeton,  Wm.  P.  Armstrong. 

The  Teaching  op  Jesus.    By  the  Rev.  George  Jackson,  B.A.   A.  C.  Arm- 
strong &  Son,  New  York.     1903.     $1.25  net. 

The  author  is  one  whose  previous  publications  have  gained  for  him  an  enviable 
reputation  which  this  latest  work  will  increase.  The  ground  which  he  covers  is 
not  new.  In  his  Preface  Mr.  Jackson  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the  chief 
works  on  the  subject,  and  says  with  modesty  that  the  "trained  Biblical  scholar 
need  go  no  further."  That  is,  his  treatment  is  distinctly  popular  and  practical, 
and  not  critical;  yet  it  is  the  result  of  study,  if  not  the  display  of  it. 

One  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  Mr.  Jackson  is  the  absence  of  dulness. 
He  has  a  clear  style;  he  is  not  deep,  nor  is  he  shallow,  but  there  is  enough  of 
thought  for  the  mind  to  swim  in. 

His  special  topics  are  what  Jesus  teaches  concerning  God,  Himself,  His  Death, 
The  Holy  Spirit,  The  Kingdom,  Man,  Sin,  Righteousness,  Prayer,  Forgiveness  of 
Injuries,  Care,  Money,  The  Second  Advent,  Judgment,  The  Future  Life. 

His  views  belong  to  the  class  generally  known  as  orthodox.  His  text  from 
which  to  draw  concerning  the  teachings  of  Jesus  is  the  second  best,  "Holy  Father." 
Better  still  are  the.  words  in  the  same  chapter,  "Righteous  Father,"  since  this  is 
the  completest  name  for  God  in  the  Bible. 

He  selects  a  question  rather  than  a  textual  answer  for  his  third  chapter:  "Who 
say  ye  that  I  am?"  The  response  is  clear  that  Jesus  is  God-Man.  Concerning  the 
Death  of  Christ  he  answers  that  "it  was  a  suffering  of  penalty  due  man  for  sin." 
The  Holy  Spirit's  personality  and  offices  are  stated  admirably. 

Following  the  traditional  view  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  he  is  misled  as  to  the 
relation  which  subsists  between  the  Church  and  Kingdom,  and  misunderstands 
why  Jesus  said  so  much  about  the  one  and  so  little  about  the  other,  while  the 
Apostles  reverse  this  proportion  of  doctrine. 

The  "Kingdom,"  of  Christ  and  Paul,  was  not,  as  Meyer  truly  maintains,  a 
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'' Spiritual  Commonwealth'' — ^it  was  the  manifestation  of  God's  glory  in  the  re- 
demption of  His  people.  This  Kingdom,  when  the  divine  power  was  to  assert 
itself,  was  coming.  It  came  not  with  the  advent  of  Christ  in  His  humiliation;  it 
comes  with  the  glorification  of  Christ.  The  Church,  which  is  the  new  name  for 
God's  new  Israel,  is  the  heir  to  the  Kingdom  which  God  has  taken  away  from  the 
old  Israel.  To  the  Church  it  is  the  "  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  the  Kingdom.' ' 
The  real  or  supposed  improvement  of  present  earthly  conditions  should  not  be 
identified  with  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is  but  the  dawn,  which  is  the  anticipation 
of  the  full  sunrise.  Paul  was  not  silent  on  the  subject;  his  teaching  has  been 
misunderstood  by  most  modem  students,  including  Stevens  and  the  Hastings  Dic- 
tionary, upon  whom  Mr.  Jackson  chiefly  relies.  How  much  Paul  ssdd  of  the  King- 
dom is  seen  in  the  passages:  Acts  xiv.  22,  xxviii.  23;  Rom.  xiv.  7;  1  Cor.  iv.  20, 
vi.  9-10,  XV.  50;  Col.  iv.  11;  1  Thess.  ii.  12;  2  Thess.  i.  6;  2  Tim.  iv.  1. 

(In  1  Cor.  XV.  24  the  word  Kingdom  means  simply  government  mediationally 
•exercised  while  subjecting  all  things  unto  God.) 

These  passages  are  sufficient  to  refute  the  statement  which  Jackson  makes, 
following  the  customary  opinion,  that  the  "first  Christian  missionaries  quietly 
dropped  this  phrase  and  found  others  to  take  its  place."  This  was  not  the  case; 
they  went  ever3rwhere  preaching  the  Kingdom  as  Jesus  had  commanded  (Acts 
xxviii.  23).  It  was  the  after-Apostolic  Church  which  called  itself  the  Kingdom 
^and  which  substituted  the  word  Church  for  Kingdom.  Paul  was  not  guilty  of 
this. 

The  following  chapters  are  all  interesting  and  profitable. 

The  whole  is  to  be  heartily  commended,  not  merely  to  preachers  who  may  derive 
suggestions,  but  to  those  who  like  good  religious  reading. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  Allen  Mact  Dulles. 

The  Man  Called  Jesus.    By  John  P.  Kinosland.    H.  Whittaker,  New  York. 
/         1903.    $1.40  net. 

"The  necessity  of  a  reconsideration,  we  might  almost  say  of  a  reconstruction, 
of  the  character  of  Christ  is  an  urgent  one."  The  age  "needs  a  new  Christ  set 
before  it." 

"The  writer  wishes  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  this  book  has  not  been 
written  for  those  who  regard  the  deity  of  Christ  as  a  ienninui  a  qua"  It  is  a  "  ter- 
minus ad  quem,**  He  wishes  to  lead  his  readers  to  exclaim,  "Of  a  truth  this  is 
the  son  of  Godl" 

"  The  completest  answer  to  the  question,  Quo  modo  Deus  Homot  is  found  by  con- 
-templating  the  man  Jesus  as  the  Ciospels  present  Him  to  our  gaze — by  tracing 
•up  tiie  scattered  lines  of  light  which  radiate  from  His  life  till  they  lose  themselves 
in  the  daxzling  splendor  of  the  Eternal  Life  and  light." 

These  sentences  from  the  Introduction  give  the  author's  purpose.  The  task 
is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one  with  such  books  as  Bruce's  Humiliation  of  Christ, 
Gore  on  the  Incamaiion,  Stalker's  Christology  of  Christ,  Liddon's  Lectures,  and 
.  a  score  of  other  works  in  the  field.  The  place  for  a  new  effort  to  show  the  divinity 
of  (Christ  can  be  secured  only  by  a  masterful  work.  This  book  is  not  masterful. 
It  lacks  many  qualities.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  not  what  we  should 
expect.  It  is  not  analjrtic  and  then  synthetic,  as  it  should  be  if  the  "scattered 
rays"  are  to  meet  in  a  focus  which  shall  be  nothing  else  than  a  divine  light.  It 
is  merely  a  series  of  sketches  of  the  man  Jesus,  in  various  periods  of  His  life:  "His 
Boyhood,  "The  Ei^teen  Years  of  Silence,"  "The  Baptism,"  "The  TempUtion," 
"The  Visit  to  Nazareth,"  "The  GaUlean  Crisis,"  "He  Set  His  Face  Steadfastiy," 
"The  Arrival  at  Jerusalem,"  "His  Death,"  "The  Resurrection,"  "The  Spiritual 
•Consdousness  of  Jesus."  Each  of  these  chapters  on  Christ's  life  is  treated  sug- 
.gestively,  though  with  no  marked  originality  and  certainly  without  the  ability 

make  "God  manifest"  in  the  man  at  these  epochs. 
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It  U  not  very  illuminating  to  say  in  Chapter  1  that  we  have  in  the  boy  at  twelve- 
already  "a  personality  whose  depths"  (we  should  prefer,  as  better  English,  "the 
depths  of  which/'  yet  the  author  has  g6od  company  for  this  infelicity,  from  Milton 
down)  "are  already  far  beyond  our  fathoming."  The  same  is  true  of  any  unusual* 
child  of  twelve  years  of  age. 

One  hundred  pages  are  given  to  the  Death  of  Christ.  In  this,  as  in  the  other 
chapters,  there  is  much  that  is  irrelevant  to  any  consideration  of  the  essential 
character  of  Christ.  The  most  conspicuous  fact  in  the  death  is  that  it  is 
"voluntary";  yet  the  writer  admits,  what  is  indubitable,  that  other  martyrs 
have  died  a  voluntary  death.  Certainly  the  death  of  Socrates  was  also  volun- 
tary, and  that  of  any  man  who  refuses  to  sell  truth  and  honor  for  life. 

The  necessity  for  Christ's  death  is  found  in  that  (1)  mankind  requires  a  proof 
that  God  is  willing  to  pardon  sin ;  (2)  the  world  requires  a  manifestation  of  love 
and  self-sacrifice;  (3)  sinful  men  need  an  impulse  and  a  power  to  enable  them; 
(4)  "needed  the  proof  of  a  life  obedient  unto  death";  (5)  "some  one  willing  to 
share  the  burden  of  sin." 

We  need  not  go  further  into  the  book.  If  one  will  forget  its  purpose  announced 
in  the  Introduction,  which  is  beyond  the  writer's  powers,  and  reads  these  as  studies 
in  the  life  of  Christ,  he  may  gain  some  information  and  some  ideas — how  many  will 
depend  on  his  previous  condition  of  ignorance. 

Atibum,  N,  Y,  Allen  Macy  Dulles. 
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DlCTIONNAIRE  D'ARCHEOLGGIE  CHRETIENNE  ET  DE  LITX7RGIE.      Public  par  le  R.  P. 

dom  Fernand  Cabrol,  b^n^dictin  de  Solesmes.  Fascicule  II.  Accusations 
contre  les  Chretiens — Af rique.  Paris :  Letonzey  et  An^,  1 903.  Each  fascicle 
5  fr.  net. 

The  second  fascicle  of  the  Dictionnaire  fulfills  the  promise  of  the  first.  The 
excellence  of  it  is  due  chiefly  to  the  archaH>logical  articles  of  H.  Leclercq.  His  bib- 
liographies are  far-reaching,  he  believes  in  setting  down  all  the  facts  and  sources 
that  space  will  allow,  two  qualities  that  are  indispensable  in  a  dictionary  article^ 
and  he  handles  his  subjects  well,  with  sense  of  proportion  and  originality,  rarely 
failing  to  bring  to  bear  the  light  of  a  new  standpoint  or  new  facts.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  tone  to  his  writing  which  one  could  wish  were  more  commonly  found  in 
the  Catholic  investigators  in  the  field  of  Christian  archseology,  the  feeling  denoted 
by  De  Rossi's  famous  profession,  ** ArcheologuSy  nan  theologus^  sum.**  Leclercq's 
articles  form  th^  bulk  of  the  present  fascicle,  which  extends  from  Accusations 
contre  les  ChritienSj  begun  in  the  first  fascicle,  to  Afrique,  unfinished,  and  these 
remarks  apply  to  his  work  alone. 

The  Accusations  contre  les  ChrUiens  is  disappointing  in  one  way  because  Le- 
clercq does  not  discuss  under  a  separate  heading  the  legal  basis  of  the  persecutions 
or  the  procedure  in  prosecutions  against  Christians.  The  latter  is  set  forth  after 
a  fashion  in  the  article  Actes  des  Martyrs  but  no  adequate  discussion  of  the 
former  is  given  us,  although  a  risumi  of  Mommsen's  and  Ramsay's  work  would 
have  been  of  real  value.  Hardy's  little  multum  in  parvo,  Christianity  and  the 
Roman  Government ^  is  not  even  included  in  the  bibliography.  The  specific  accu- 
sations treated  in  the  article  are  the  following:  (1)  the  odium  generis  humani,  (2> 
magic,  (3)  infamous  vices  and  infanticide,  (4)  lese-majesty  and  atheism,  (5) 
indifference  to  civic  duties,  (6)  continence  in  wedlock,  (7)  repugnance  toward 
military  service,  (8)  indifference  to  family  ties,  (9)  wealth;  comprising,  as  may 
be  seen,  not  merely  offenses  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  but  all  the  points  which  its  pagan 
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opponents  endeavored  to  make  against  Christianity.  In  the  sections  on  the 
** odium  generis  humani"  and  "magic"  the  writer  has  made  use  of  many  of  the 
conclusions  set  forth  in  E.  Cuq's  article  in  the  Milanges  de  Vicole  fran^iae  de 
Rome,  1886,  p.  115ff. :  Dela  nature  dea  crimes  imputis  aux  Chritiens  d'aprbs  Tacite, 
notably  his  reading  of  coniuncti  instead  of  convidi  in  the  famous  passage  in  the 
Annals  of  Tacitus,  describing  Nero's  fire  and  the  prosecution  of  the  Christians  as 
the  incendiaries.  In  regard  to  the  repugnance  manifested  by  the  Christians 
toward  mlHtary  service,  Leclercq  is  wisely  conser\'ative  in  estimating  the  evidence 
therefor  to  be  derived  from  inscriptions.  Quoting  Le  Blanks  figures  showing  a 
per  cent,  of  5.42  of  pagan  epitaphs  of  soldiers  as  against  .57  per  cent,  of  Christian, 
deduced  from  an  examination  of  a  given  number  of  pagan  and  of  Christian  epi- 
taphs, he  remarks:  "Mais  il  faut  faire  aussi  dans  cette  statistique  une  part  a 
I'usage  des  chr6tiens  de  ce  temps  d'omettre  toute  qualification  sur  leur  epitaphe." 
He  might  have  added  that  that  body  of  Christian  epitaphs  date  from  after  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  after  which  time  the  Roman  army  was  recruited 
chiefly  from  barbarians  and  frontier  provincials,  who  were  not  so  likely  to  be 
Christians. 

The  article  Achate  includes  a  section  devoted  to  the  Christian  epigraphy  of 
Greece.  The  section  is  verj'  brief,  but  succeeds  in  bringing  out  some  of  the  inter- 
esting and  characteristic  features  of  Greek  Christian  inscriptions.  If  the  editors 
will  do  the  same  for  other  provinces  these  epigraphic  sections  will  be  of  much  use, 
for  until  the  appearance  of  the  Corpus  of  Greek  Christian  inscriptions  projected  by 
the  French  School  at  Athens,  and  the  completion  of  Monceaux's  RecuexL  des 
inscriptions  chriiiennes  d'Afrique,  just  commenced,  not  much  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  getting  at  local  peculiarities  by  comparison. 

The  article  on  Acrostics  is  illustrated  by  a  photogravure  of  the  acrostic  hymn 
written  on  papyrus,  found  in  Egj-pt,  and  now  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Lord* 
Amherst.  Another  large  plate  is  attached  to  the  article  Adjuration  and  reproduces 
a  leaden  tablet  foimd  at  Hadrumetum,  in  Africa,  in  June,  1890.  On  it  is  inscribed 
in  Greek  and  bad  Latin  a  long  invocation  to  the  "spirit  here  residing''  to  insure 
to  a  certain  Domitiana  the  love  of  Urbanus. 

The  article  Actes  des  Martyrs  is  the  best  in  the  fascicle.  It  is  so  good,  in  fact, 
that  it  may  be  considered  the  most  useful  summing  up  of  the  subject  that  we 
have  now,  its  brevity  notwithstanding.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  subject  of 
late  years,  and  the  discovery  that  many  an  historical  and  topographical  fact  could 
be  winnowed  out  of  the  interpolated  acts  has  given  them  vastly  more  credit  than 
they  had  before  and  changed  the  character  of  criticism  from  destructive  to  con- 
structive. The  portion  on  the  Acts  of  St.  Cyprian,  which  are  fundamental  for 
the  subject,  is  a  risumS  of  Monceaux's  article  in  the  Revue  Archiologigue  of  1901, 
a  keen  and  scientific  analysis.  There  is  a  long  catalogue  of  the  ancient  collections 
of  the  Acts,  showing  much  labor  and  care.  The  portion  treating  of  the  relations 
of  the  Acts  to  Christian  monuments  is  open  to  some  objections.  The  paraUela 
drawn  between  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  Acts  and  those  expressed  or  indi- 
cated by  the  phraseology  of  Christian  epitaphs  are  not  convincing  for  the  reason 
that  our  knowledge  of  Christian  epitaphs  is  incomplete  and  not  digested.  Tlie 
following  seems  to  be  taken  from  Le  Blant's  Manuel  d*epigraphie  Chritienner 
"Un  marque  de  la  plus  haute  antiquity  pour  les  inscriptions  non  dat^es,  c'est  la 
presence  du  vieux  systdme  romain  des  tria  nominal  la  mention  du  p^re  du  ddfunt^ 
de  ceux  qui  lui  ont  consacr^  une  tombe,  Tindication  de  sa  patrie,  de  sa  condition 
sociale,  de  sa  profession,  enfin  la  date  de  la  mort  et  le  calcul  minutieux  du  temps 
de  sa  vie  entidre.  Tout  ceci  appartient  au  formulaire  de  T^pigraphie  fun^raire 
paienne,  dont  le  type  se  mantient  invariable  pendant  des  si^cles;  au  contraire, 
chez  les  fidMes  d'Occident  on  observe  que  chacune  de  ces  mentions  tombe  pidce  k 
pidce  et  fait  place  finalement  &  un  formulaire  different.  Un  changement  si 
g^n^ral  s'explique  par  le  triomphe  d'un  doctrine  condamnant  ces  mentions  en 
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apparence  inoffensives.  Or  cette  doctrine,  nous  en  voyous  les  principes  ^nonc6s 
dans  certaine  Actes."  All  this  may  be  true,  but  it  is  based  almost  entirely  on 
Le  Slant's  work  on  the  Christian  inscriptions  of  Gaul,  which  are  by  no  means  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  field.  Ledercq,  like  Le  Blant,  regards  the  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  day  of  death  as  a  mark  of  the  growing  differentiation  of  Christian  habits 
of  thought  from  those  of  the  pagan,  the  latter  having  an  aversion  for  the  **aJtTa 
dies/*  the  Christian  glor3ring  in  it  as  the  birthday  of  his  immortal  life — ^the  "dies 
natalis"  It  is  true  that  we  also  find  the  day  of  the  martyr's  death  religiously 
recorded  in  the  Acts,  but  the  date  can  be  explained  otherwise  in  both  cases.  The 
date  in  the  Acts  was  probably  copied  from  the  acta  publican  and  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  think  that  the  formula  "depositus/*  etc.,  followed  by  the  date,  was  copied 
from  the  records  of  the  administration  of  the  cemetery.  At  any  rate.  Christian 
epitaphs  have  not  been  enough  studied  as  yet  to  justify  the  generalizations 
of  Le  Blant  and  Leclercq.  As  for  the  phrase  "dies  natalis"  applied  to  the  day  of 
death,  it  is  conceivable  that  when  the  pagan  banquet  at  the  tomb,  celebrated  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  deceased's  birthday,  was  replaced  by  the  Christian  celebra- 
tion of  the  day  of  departure  from  this  life,  the  old  name  clung  to  the  festival, 
a  survival  assisted  no  doubt  by  the  Christian  point  of  view  regarding  death,  but 
not  necessarily  caused  by  it.  The  observation  made  above  regarding  the  per- 
centage of  Christian  soldiers  applies  also  to  the  parallel  which  Leclercq  draws  be- 
tween the  Acts  and  the  epitaphs  to  show  the  Christian  aversion  to  military  service. 
The  writer  has  drawn  up  a  new  and  interesting  list,  though  short,  of  the  similari- 
ties between  the  formulary  of  the  epitaphs  and  expressions  fo\md  in  the  Acts. 
The  section  Les  Actes  des  Martyrs  et  les  monuments  figure  is  an  admirable  feature 
and  very  well  done.  Among  the  monuments  reproduced  is  the  third-century 
fresco  of  S.  Callisto,  representing  a  personage  standing  on  a  tribunal  and  appa- 
rently delivering  judgment.  Before  him  stand  two  persons,  while  a  third  turns  to 
go  away.  Leclercq  accepts  the  old  interpretation  regarding  the  scene  as  the 
appearance  of  an  accused  Christian  before  the  Emperor.  Wilpert  has  contested 
this  view,  seeing  in  the  fresco  Daniel's  defense  of  Susanna.  This  seems  more 
probable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  other  representation  of  a  mart3rr's 
punishment  in  the  catacombs  that  can  be  ascribed  to  the  first  three  centuries,  and 
that  the  cycle  of  subjects  used  in  the  frescoes  is  restricted.  Wilpert's  opinion, 
moreover,  is  too  important  per  se  to  be  dismissed  with  ^'il  est  vrai  que  cette 
interpretation  a  6t^  r^cemment  contest^e;  n^anmoins,  etc." 

In  the  article  "Ad  sanctos/*  Leclercq  approaches  the  subject  of  the  Christian 
custom  of  burying  their  dead  near  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs  in  a  rather  original 
way.  He  enlarges  upon  the  pagan  horror  of  violations  of  tombs,  and  shows  how 
strong  was  the  sentiment  in  that  regard  which  survived  among  the  Christians. 
The  hope  of  preserving  their  tombs  inviolate  had,  according  to  Leclercq,  as  much 
to  do  as  disinterested  piety  with  the  interment  of  Christians  near  the  sacred  tombs 
of  the  saints.  This  is  something  of  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  view,  which 
saw  in  the  custom,  if  anything  more  than  a  natural  desire  to  rest  near  the  great 
ones  of  the  Church,  that  assumption  of  the  diffusion  of  sanctity  which  later 
cr^'stallized  into  the  doctrine  of  the  intercession  of  the  saints.  The  article  goes 
over  the  whole  subject  and  is  very  good  indeed.  Some  minor  points  may  be 
noticed.  A  sentence  on  p.  500 — "  n^anmoins  il  semble  que  les  concessions  (of 
places  of  burial  near  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs)  aient  ^t6  I'objet  d'un  contr^le 
de  la  part  de  I'autorit^  eccl^siastique" — appears  to  be  somewhat  misleading.  The 
indications  in  the  epitaphs  which  he  quotes  to  show  that  the  Bishops  of  Rome 
thus  intervened  in  the  concessions  of  tombs,  as  for  example  "Locum  concessum 
a  Papa  Hormisda,"  merely  prove  that  the  administration  of  the  cemeteries  and 
the  basilicas  built  over  them,  after  having  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  fossores 
to  those  of  the  prcepositi  and  presbyters,  had  come  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
bishop,  so  that  burial  in  these  places  would  naturally  be  concessum  a  papa  and 
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no  intervention  of  episcopal  authority  is  implied.  The  section  on  the  epigraphic 
evidence  for  the  doctrine  of  the  intercession  of  the  saints  is  well  handled.  The 
antiquity  of  the  doctrine  is  treated  vaguely,  however,  and  some  of  Ledercq's 
intimations  are  not  justified.  There  may  be  evidence  for  some  idea  of  the  com- 
munion of  saints  before  Constantine,  but  all  the  epitaphs  which  are  real  proof  of 
a  belief  in  the  interceasian  of  the  saints  are  post-Constantinian,  although  Ledercq 
says,  "Nous  avons  vu  ainsi  TEglise  triomphante,  v£gl%se  aouffrante,  et  T^glise 
militante  s'accorder  sur  un  point  de  foi,"  etc.  Again,  Leclercq  seems  to  intimate 
that  the  invocation  of  the  prayers  of  dead  relatives  is  an  offshoot  of,  or  at  least 
coordinate  with,  the  invocation  of  the  saints,  whereas  it  is  probable  that  the 
epitaphs  showing  the  former  are  anterior  in  date  to  those  showing  the  latter,  and 
the  possibility  of  the  prayers  to  the  saints  having  developed  out  of  the  invocations 
addressed  to  departed  friends  is  worth  consideration. 

In  the  article  on  Adam  and  Eve,  Jjeclercq  mentions  the  fact  that  "le  plupart  des 
artistes  (in  portraying  Adam  and  Eve)  ont  choisi  le  moment  oii  Adam  et  Eve  sont 
tenths'';  without  saying  why  tliey  did  so.  The  reason  for  their  choice  was  cer- 
tainly that  the  moment  makes  an  admirably  symmetrical  scene,  with  the  tree 
and  the  serpent  coiled  around  it  in  the  middle,  flanked  by  the  figures  of  oiur  first 
parents.  A  propos  of  this,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  article  by  Mr.  Meader  on 
"Symmetrj'  in  E^rly  Christian  Relief-sculp tvu^,"  which  appeared  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  American  Journal  of  Archceologt/f  has  been  so  completely  ignored  by 
writers  who  have  occasion  to  interpret  works  of  Christian  art.  He  has  shown 
conclusively  that  the  ruling  motive  in  the  Christian  sculptor's  choice,  arrangement 
and  treatment  of  scenes  was  the  desire  for  symmetry.  Yet  we  continue  to  see 
extravagant  interpretations  of  sarcophagus-reliefs,  which  ascribe  to  the  artisan 
profound  conceptions  worthy  of  a  theologian,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Meader's  conclusions  should  have  made  all  this  sort  of  criticism  impossible.  A 
tendency  toward  a  saner  method  is  discovered  in  Ledercq's  words  in  the  article 
Adelphia,  p.  524,  where  he  says,  citing  Le  Blant,  Journal  Ofpcid,  1877,  p.  5283: 
"Les  sculpteurs  des  tombes  chr^tiennes  se  pr^occupaient  beaucoup  moins  du 
symbolisme,  auquel  ils  ^taient  plus  ou  moins  initios,  que  de  Tordonnance 
sym^trique  de  leurs  compositions." 

This  article  Addphia  is  a  discussion  of  a  peculiar  scene  represented  on  the  cover 
of  a  sarcophagus  found  in  the  catacomb  of  S.  Giovanni  at  S3rracuse  in  1872,  and  in- 
scribed ic  ADBLFiA  c  F  |  PosiTA  coMPAR  |  BALERi  coMiTis.  The  sceuc  is  ex- 
plained by  Leclercq,  following  Le  Blant,  as  the  introduction  of  the  departed  soul 
into  the  presence  of  the  Virgin  by  her  companion-saints. 

Leclercq  is  also  the  author  of  the  articles  AcolotUkia,  Acolyte^  Ad  Bestias,  Ad 
Metalla,  Adoration,  AdiUthre  (in  part)  and  Affranchisaement.  The  fascicle  ends 
witli  the  beginning  of  the  article  Afrique, 

C.    R.   MORBT. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Robert  Lewis  Dabnet.  By  Thobias  Cart  John- 
son. Richmond,  Va.:  The  Presbyterian  Conmiittee  of  Publication,  [1903]. 
8vo,  pp.  xvi,  585. 

Robert  Jjewis  Dabney  was  bom  of  pious  parents,  on  his  father's  farm  on  the 
South  Anna  river,  in  Louisa  county,  Virginia,  on  the  5th  day  of  March,  1820. 
He  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  After  a  preparation  in  the  country 
schools  of  his  district,  he  entered  Hampden-Sidney  College  in  the  summer  of  1836, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen:  and  spent  three  sessions  there.  The  next  two  years  were 
employed  in  aiding  his  mother  and  teaching  a  country  school.  Late  in  1839  he  re- 
paired to  the  University  of  Virginia,  whence  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  summer  of  1842.  Two  years  were  devoted,  after  this,  to 
occupations  similar  to  those  which  had  engaged  his  energies  prior  to  his  entering 
the  University.  His  mind  was  already  made  up,  however,  to  give  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  minis tr>',  and  accordingly  he  entered  Union  Seminary,  Va.,  in  the 
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autumn  of  1844,  and  was  graduated  thence  in  1846.  Hie  first  year  of  his  minister- 
ial life  was  spent  as  a  missionary  in  Ix>uisa  county,  in  the  service  of  "Providence 
Church."  In  July,  1847,  he  entered  on  his  first  real  and  sole  separate  pastorate 
at  Tinkling  Spring,  Augusta  county.  There  he  remained  until  midsummer,  1853, 
when,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he  began  his  lifework  as  a  teacher  of  theology  at  his 
theological  cUma  moierj  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Va.  For  six  years  he  filled 
the  chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Polity.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  this 
Chair  and  the  manifold  labors  that  naturally  fell  into  his  hands  as — after  1854  at 
least — the  leading  Professor  in  the  institution,  he  taught  also  for  one  session 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  neighboring  college,  and  for  another  session 
Dogmatic  Theology  to  one  class  in  the  Seminary.  In  1858  he  became  one  of  the 
pastors  of  the  College  Church,  a  relation  which  was  continued  until  1875.  In  1859 
he  was  formally  transferred  to  the  Chair  of  Systematic  and  Polemic  Theology  in 
the  Seminary,  at  first  \mder  the  title  of  Adjunct  Professor,  which  title  he  retained 
\mtil  1869,  though  from  the  first  he  did  the  entire  teaching  of  the  department. 
Early  in  this  period  he  received  overtures  both  from  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York,  and  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  but  elected  to 
remain  at  his  post  in  the  South.  His  work  in  the  Seminary  was  naturally  much 
interrupted  during  the  war  between  the  States,  in  which  he  saw  active  service, 
first  as  a  chaplain  and  then  as  chief  of  staff  to  General  "Stonewall"  Jackson. 
After  the  war,  in  much  depression  of  spirit,  and  with  increasing  bodily  weakness, 
he  continued  his  labors  as  Professor  of  Theology  at  Union  Seminary  until  1883, 
when  he  became  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Texas.  The  work  of  this  chair  he  continued  to  perform  until  1894,  when  his 
connection  with  the  University  was  severed.  Meanwhile  his  physical  ailments 
had  continued  to  increase  and  he  was  called  upon  to  endure  the  severest  sufferings, 
culminating  in  total  blindness.  Despite  these  disabilities,  however,  he  entered 
in  1884  into  an  arrangement  which  added  to  his  University  duties  the  burden  of 
a  class  in  theology  in  a  school  established  by  him  and  Dr.  Smoot,  which  lasted 
until  1895.  After  1895  his  life  was  that  of  a  private  scholar  and  gentleman,  full 
of  interest  and  zeal  in  the  causes  which  had  interested  him  throughout  life  and 
continuing  to  lend  the  aid  of  his  pen  and  voice  to  them  as  occasion  offered.  He 
died  on  the  3d  of  January,  1898. 

Such  are  the  formal  annals  of  Dr.  Dabney's  life.  Within  this  framework  he  lived 
as  strenuous  a  life  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Of  an  ardent  temperament  nat- 
urally and  accustomed  to  hold  his  opinions  firmly  and  to  urge  them  forcibly,  he 
easily  became  a  leader  in  every  sphere  of  activity  to  which  he  was  called.  Not 
content  with  the  duties  of  the  several  positions  which  he  successively  filled,  he  gave 
himself  with  tongue  and  pen  to  the  wider  propagation  of  the  views  which  he  had 
formed,  and  became  thereby  a  power  in  both  Church  and  State.  The  periodical 
press  was  used  by  him  freely  for  the  publication  of  his  minor  literary  work:  the 
larger  productions  of  his  pen  naturally  took  the  form  of  separate  volumes.  The 
range  of  topics  dealt  with  by  him  was  very  wide.  His  earliest  volume  was  a 
Merrunr  of  his  colleague  at  Union  Seminary,  Dr.  Francis  S.  Sampson,  which  was 
published  in  1854,  and  was  followed  a  couple  of  years  later  by  Dr.  Sampson's 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  very  carefuUy  edited  by  Dr.  Dabney. 
His  most  important  literary  labors  fall,  however,  in  the  sixth  decade  of  his  life. 
His  Sacred  Rhetoric  was  published  in  1870;  and  the  first  edition  of  his  Syllabus 
and  Notes  of  the  Course  of  Systematic  Theology  in  1871.  The  latter  book  was 
really  printed  by  his  pupUs  from  his  imrevised  notes.  Seven  years  later  he 
rewrote  it,  and  it  reappeared  in  this  bettered  fonn  in  1878.  His  Sensualisli^ 
Philosophy  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  was  published  in  1875 ;  this,  with  his  Practical 
Philosophy,  written  in  the  '80s,  but  not  published  until  1896,  remains  his  most 
serious  contribution  to  philosophical  thought.  Four  volumes  of  his  essays  were 
I  collected  and  published  between  1890  and  1897.     Dr.  Dabney  himself,  we  are 
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told,  regarded  his  Practical  Philosophy  as  the  best  of  his  books:  on  the  other 
hand,  he  "never  seemed  to  value  his  Syllabus  of  Theology  at  its  real  worth/' 
apparently  (it  is  suggested)  "because  it  was  prepared  by  degrees  and  grew  from 
year  to  year."  From  our  own  point  of  view  we  should  reverse  this  judgment 
and,  without  derogating  at  all  from  the  clearness  of  the  expositions  and  the 
value  of  the  trenchant  criticisms  in  his  philosophical  treatises,  yet  rank  his 
Syllabus  of  Theology  as  his  opits  magnum.  This  is  a  solidly  thought  and  lucidly 
expressed  compend  of  the  Reformed  theology,  and  is  quite  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  series  of  compendiums  which  have  conserved  the  best  traditions  of  Reformed 
theology  from  the  beginning. 

We  shall  not  enter  here  upon  an  attempt  to  estimate  Dr.  Dabney's  contribu- 
tions to  thought  or  his  place  in  history.  We  have  briefly  expressed  the  high 
value  we  place  upon  his  services  to  theological  science  and  to  the  life  of  the  Presby- 
terian Churches  in  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  for  August,  1901  (xii, 
321),  and  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  the  interested  reader  to  that 
estimate.  He  did  not  so  much  advance  knowledge  by  his  writings  as  conserve 
the  truth.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  robustness  of  his  views  and  the  vigor 
with  which  he  expressed  them  have,  especially  outside  of  the  spheres  of  philoso- 
phical and  theological  matters  where  his  thought  was  most  at  home,  betrayed 
him  occasionally  into  extremities  of  opinion.  This  will  not,  however,  be  per- 
manently remembered  against  him.  When  all  is  said,  he  was  a  man  of  light 
and  leading,  who  served  his  own  generation  well,  and  if  unable  to  rise  wholly  above 
the  provincialism  powerfully  fostered  by  the  circumstances  in  which  his  life  was 
passed,  yet  always  worth  listening  to  and  always  to  be  learned  from.  He  is  set 
before  us  in  Dr.  Johnson's  biography  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  intense 
admirer.  He  was  worthy  of  his  biographer's  admiration,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  expression  of  this  admiration  does  not  now  and  again  pass  the 
bounds  within  which  it  is  effective.  When  speaking  of  a  man  like  Dr.  Dabney 
extravagance  of  praise  is  not  necessary:  the  plainest  picture  of  him,  if  true 
to  life,  will  speak  for  itself.  The  good  plan  has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Johnson 
of  confining  himself  mainly  to  drawing  such  a  plain  portrait  and  of  letting 
Dr.  Dabney  himself  occupy  many  of  the  pages  with  his  letters.  We  would 
not  have  missed  these  letters  for  a  great  deal.  They  give  us  Dr.  Dabney  as 
he  really  was,  unveiled  for  the  intimate  inspection  of  those  who  stood  closest 
to  him ;  and  it  speaks  volumes  as  to  his  essential  qualities  when  they  compel 
us  to  say  they  give  us  Dr.  Dabney  at  his  best.  They  enable  us  to  trace  the 
growth  of  his  mind  and  heart  during  his  youth — to  note  the  precocity  of  his 
judgment  and  the  richness  of  his  intellectual  and  emotional  life.  And  they  enable 
us  to  observe  his  sturdy  honesty  and  his  profoimd  piety,  as  well  as  the  working  of 
his  acute  and  powerful  mind  in  his  maturity.  As  we  lay  down  the  book,  they 
enable  us  to  say  to  ourselves  with  conviction  that  Dr.  Dabney  was  not  only  an 
influential  statesman  and  a  powerful  ecclesiastical  force,  not  only  an  acute 
philosophiser  and  a  profound  theologian,  but  abo  a  devoted  Christian — ^which 
is  best  of  all.  We  may  regret  the  element  of  unmeasured  encomium  which 
has  been  permitted  to  intrude  into  the  biographer's  pages,  especially  into  his 
concluding  "summary  view  of  the  man  and  his  services":  but  we  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  a  fair  starting-point  for  the  admiration  it  expresses  in  the  genuinely  noble 
qualities  of  the  man  that  it  depicts.  Probably  Dr.  Dabney  is  at  once  the  most 
voluminous  theological  writer  and  the  most  influential  character  which  the  Pres- 
b3rterian  Church  of  the  United  States  (commonly  called  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
South)  has  yet  produced.  Not  only  that  Church,  but  all  Presbyterians  owe  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  distinguished  services  to  the  truth  we  hold  in  common ; 
and  we  shall  all  do  well  to  honor  his  memory,  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  his 
powerful  advocacy  of  the  truth  that  was  to  him  his  very  life. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 
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St.  Ansblm.  Proslogium;  Monologium;  An  Appendix  in  Behalf  of  the  Fool 
by  Gaunilon;  and  Cur  Deus  Homo.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  Sidney 
Norton  Deane,  B.A.  With  an  Introduction,  Bibliography  and  Reprints  of 
the  Opinions  of  Leading  Philosophers  and  Writers  on  the  Ontological  Argu- 
ment. Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  1903.  8vo,  pp. 
XXXV,  288. 

The  Devotions  op  Saint  Anselm,  Archbishop  op  Canterbury.  Edited  by 
Clement  C.  J.  Webb,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
London:  Methuen  &  Co.,  1903.     Post  8vo,  pp.  xxxiii,  151. 

Here  are  two  volumes  of  selections  from  the  writings  of  Anselm,  making  parte 
of  two  very  different  series.  The  former  appears  in  a  series  of  "Philosophical 
Classics" :  the  latter  in  the  Messrs.  Methuen's  well-known  "Library  of  Devotion." 
The  purpose  of  the  former  series  b  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  general  reader 
at  a  small  cost  the  great  masterpieces  of  philosophical  thought:  that  of  the  latter 
to  quicken  and  guide  the  devotions  of  seekers  after  God.  It  is  Anselm's  noble 
but  far  from  unique  privilege  to  claim  of  native  right  a  recognized  place  in  both 
series:  and  what  is  more  notable,  it  is  in  part  by  the  same  writings  that  lie  is 
represented  in  both.  "  No  one,"  says  Mr.  Webb  justly,  "has  ever  more  strikingly 
shown  how  the  disinterested  search  for  metaphysical  truth  can  be  offered  as  a 
service  of  passionate  devotion  to  God.  The  saying  of  Hegel,  Das  Denken  ist 
auch  GoUesdienstj  might  be  the  motto  of  the  most  part  of  Anselm's  writings.  The 
more  richly  endowed  and  many-sided  intelligence  of  Augustine,  in  virtue  of  the 
very  variety  and  breadth  of  its  interests,  illustrates  less  remarkably  than  that  of 
Anselm  'the  saint  as  philosopher.'"  Augustine,  Anselm,  Rutherford,  Edwards 
— the  list  will  soon  grow  long,  if  we  attempt  to  set  down  the  names  of  all  those 
who  united  high  thinking  with  deep  devotion,  and  who  have  thus  become  for 
all  generations  at  once  the  teachers  of  men  and  their  inspiration  in  godly  living. 
The  two  volumes  before  us  present  to  us  in  turn  one  of  the  greatest  of  this  great 
series  in  the  two  aspects  of  his  permanent  impact  on  human  minds  and  hearts: 
in  the  one  we  have  the  saint  as  philosopher,  in  the  other  the  philosopher  as  saint. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  each  volume  leaves  something  to  be  desired,  for  its 
own  side  of  the  presentation.  The  volume  in  the  series  of  "Philosophical  Clas- 
sics," for  example,  is  very  carelessly  edited.  An  example  of  this  editorial  inadver- 
tence stares  us  in  the  face  on  the  title-page,  where  all  the  treatises  included  in  the 
volume  are  said  to  be  the  translation  of  Mr.  Deane,  whereas  the  version  of  the  Cur 
Deus  Homo — ^more  than  a  third  of  the  whole — is  from  another  hand.  To  be  sure, 
the  reader  is  not  likely  to  complain  of  this  when  he  "sinks  himself  into  the  book" 
and  discovers  how  rough  and  mechanical  Mr.  Deane's  translations  are.  Other 
examples  of  the  bungling  editorial  work  are  the  representation  of  the  paper  In 
Behalf  of  the  Foolj  no  less  than  twice  on  p.  iii,  as  belonging  to  the  Monologium 
instead  of  to  the  Proslogium;  and  the  heading  on  p.  ix  of  the  extracts  from  later 
thinkers  (which  are  correctly  described  on  the  title-page)  as  "Criticisms  of  An- 
selm's Ontological  Argument  for  the  Being  of  God" — which  many  of  them 
are  not.  The  book  is  well  printed,  and  though,  as  we  have  said,  the  translation 
of  the  three  pieces  on  the  Being  of  God  is  stiff  and  unskillful,'yet  it  is  not  mis- 
leading, and  Anselm's  view  may  with  some  labor  be  obtained  from  it. 

The  Devotions  of  Saint  Anselm  is  not  marred  by  the  faults  of  ita  companion  vol- 
ume. It  is  excellently  edited  and  the  translations  are  made  with  skill  and  knowl- 
edge. To  read  the  Proslogium  in  this  volume  is  a  pleasure  which  he  who  has  at- 
tempted it  in  the  other  volume  will  be  far  from  anticipating.  Our  complaint  as  to 
this  volume  concerns  only  its  narrow  compass.  It  gives  us  only  meagre  specimens 
of  Anselm's  devotional  writings  when,  judging  from  the  size  of  the  other  volumes 
of  the  series  which  often  contain  more  than  double  its  number  of  pages,  it  might 
have  given  us  much  more.    The  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  selection  here 
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offered  us  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  rather  low  estimate  which  the  editor 
places  on  Anselm's  devotional  writings.  "St.  Anselm  does  not  appear  to  me/'  he 
writes  (p.  xxv),  "to  rank,  except  in  one  kind,  that  of  which  the  Proslogium  is  an 
example,  among  the  great  masters  of  devotional  literature.''  Accordingly  after 
giving  us  the  Proslogium,  he  confines  himself  to  presenting  specimens  only  of  his 
Meditations,  Prayers  and  Spiritual  Letters — four  of  each.  These  specimens  are 
well  chosen  and  are  excellently  rendered:  but  we  think  that  at  least  double 
their  number  should  have  been  given  us,  if  we  were  to  be  put  in  a  position  to 
form  any  true  estimate  of  Anselm's  spiritual  power  or  to  profit  as  we  should  from 
his  example  of  the  union  of  sound  thought  and  genuine  devotion. 
Princeton,  B.  B.  Wabfield. 

BiBLionrECA   Reformatoria   Nberlandica.    Geschriften   uit    den    tyd    der 

Hervorming  in  de  Nederlanden.     Op  nieuw  uitgegeven  en  van  inleidingen 

'    en  aanteekeningen  voorzien  door  Dr.  S.  Kramer  en  Dr.  F.  Pyper.     Eerste 

deel.     Polemische  Geschriften  der  Hervormingsgezinden,  bewerkt  door  Dr. 

F.  Pyper.    S'Gravenhage:  Martinus  Nyhoff,  1903. 

The  learned  authors  of  this  great  historical  work  place  the  students  of  the 
history  of  the  Reformatory  period,  especially  in  the  Netherlands,  under  the 
greatest  possible  obligation.  We  knew  so  little  of  this  literature,  it  was  so  hope- 
lessly inaccessible.  The  weeding-out  process  of  the  Inquisition  had  been  so  com- 
plete that  only  here  and  there  a  copy,  or  a  portion  of  a  copy,  of  certain  works 
bearing  on  the  Reformatory  period  had  been  left  to  us.  And  these  few  remnants 
were  locked  away  in  inaccessible  libraries  or  in  the  collections  of  private  indi- 
viduab,  in  which  latter  case  they  were,  of  course,  in  continuous  danger  of 
complete  destruction. 

Drs.  Cramer  and  Pyper  have  undertaken  the  heroic  task  of  collecting  and 
saving  this  scattered  literature  in  a  permanent  form.  How  can  we  thank  them 
enough?  What  was  available  in  a  very  limited  circle  hitherto  now  becomes  the 
common  possession  of  all.  Before  me  lies  the  first  volume  of  this  "magnum 
opus/'  devoted  to  the  Polemic  literature  of  the  period.  The  work  of  the  redactor 
has  throughout  been  of  the  most  painstaking  character,  even  the  minutest  details 
of  spelling  and  punctuation  having  been  faithfully  reproduced. 

This  first  volume  is  edited  by  Prof.  Dr.  Pyper,  and  gives  us  a  clear  idea  of  what 
passed  in  the  minds  of  wide-awake  men  in  the  early  da3rs  of  the  Reformation. 
I  have  read  this  first  volume  with  rapt  attention,  and  through  it  light  has  fallen 
on  many  things  which  hitherto  seemed  hazy. 

These  little  books,  which  undoubtedly  were  widely  circulated  and  avidiously 
read  in  their  day,  explain  the  sudden  ascendency  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
Lowlands,  and  the  depth  of  its  hold  on  the  people. 

The  first  of  the  series  is  a  reprint  of  that  rare  tract,  "Rejutacie  vant  Salue 
regina"  of  which  a  separate  and  distinct  form  is  found  in  German.  Both  author 
and  printer  are  unknown,  a  fact  easily  explained  by  the  contents  of  the  t^act, 
which  is  a  telling  and  bitter  attack  on  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Romish  Church. 

Here,  also,  we  find  a  reprint  of  that  mysterious  little  book,  "  Van  den  olden 
en  nieuwen  God"  which  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  still 
indexed,  and  which  apparently  springs  from  the  school  of  Thomas  Munzer,  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  Peasant  war.  The  reprint  occupies  nearly  sixty-five  quarto 
pages  and  contains  a  historical  refutation  of  the  errors,  in  life  and  doctrine,  of 
the  Papacy,  from  the  beginning  to  the  author's  day. 

Of  special  psychological  interest  to  those  who  are  somewhat  acquainted  with 
the  personal  history  of  the  author  are  the  "Articulen  van  BaUasar  Friberger,** 

Among  the  other  works  here  reproduced  my  attention  was  specially  attracted 
by  the  seventh  and  eighth  numbers  of  the  series,  **Een  spel  ran  sinnen  opt  derde  \ 
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Irierde  en  ivyfde  CapiUd  ran  Dwerek  der  ApotioUn"  and  **Een  ia/dtpd  van  die 
tneniehfuldieheii  dt»  bedrocks  der  irerdi  |  waer  doer  die  oerspronk  der  sonden,  compt 
welcke  re^nerende  syn  in  aUe  sUUen." 

The  first  is  a  play,  publicly  presented  by  the  Rhetorical  Chambers  (Rederykers- 
kamers)  of  the  eariy  part  of  the  sixteentii  century.  It  has  a  religious^thical 
tendency,  so  stron^y  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  that  in 
1550  we  find  it  expressly  mentioned  among  the  books  imperially  indexed.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  enter  into  a  detailed  review  of  the  contents  of  this  remarkable 
production.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  full  of  pathos,  bitter  irony  and  biting  sar- 
casm, together  with  a  good  deal  of  theology.  One  can  readily  understand  how 
dangerous  a  spark  like  this  must  have  been  to  the  inflammable  material  of  the 
agitated  religious  spirit  of  the  day. 

The  second  is  a  dialogue,  a  "table-play,"  one  of  the  common  accessories  of  the 
festivals  of  the  great,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  To  us  it  would  seem  somewhat 
heavy  and  labored,  as  a  means  to  better  digestion,  but  they  must  have  enjoyed 
it,  as  its  popularity  witnesses.  The  parties  in  this  dialogue  are  "Origin  of  Sin** 
(Oorsprong  der  zonde)  and  '* Manifold  deceit"  (Menig\^dig  bedrog).  The  whole 
is  an  ironical  polemic  against  Rome,  remarkably  well  sustained  and  undoubtedly 
at  the  time  very  effective.     Both  date  and  author  are  unknown. 

I..ast  of  all  I  may  mention  the  final  woric  of  this  collection  the  **Apolheo8e  van 
Ruard  Tappart"  better  known  than  any  of  the  other  books,  but  perhaps  more 
than  any  of  them  worthy  of  our  closest  study.  Written  in  excellent  Latin,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  artistic  and  well  sustained  sarcasms  of  its  day. 

Its  historical  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  perfect  mirror  of  the  senti- 
ments of  its  contemporaries.  The  [historical  pictures  it  draws  are  singularly 
correct  and  reliable.  Its  unknown  author  was  evidentiy  a  man  of  wide  culture 
and  of  a  broad-minded  catholic  spirit,  but  withal  decidedly  Protestant  in  his 
views.  Several  editions  of  the  work  have  appeared.  All  in  all  it  is,  historicaUy 
speaking,  perhaps  the  most  important  number  of  the  entire  collection. 

It  is  impossible,  in  these  few  lines,  to  do  justice  to  this  great  work  of  Dr.  Pyper. 
I  can  only  express  my  sincere  appreciation  and  admiration.  This  first  volume 
contains  more  than  600  pages,  is  printed  from  beautifully  clear  and  readable  type, 
is  fully  indexed  and  mechanically  all  that  we  may  justiy  expect  from  the  great 
publishing  house,  that  sends  it  forth. 

The  attention  of  our  American  scholars  is  directed  to  this  monumental  work 
of  the  great  Dutch  scholars,  who  have  undertaken  the  task  of  resuscitating  and 
collecting  this  invaluable  literature.    Whoever  is  able  to  read  the  language  will 
find  himself  wonderfully  enriched  by  the  possession  of  this  unique  production. 
,    Louisville f  Ky.  Henry  E.  Dosker. 

%; 

The  Great  Awaken'ino  of  1740.     By  Rev.  F.  L.  Chapell.     Philadelphia: 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  1903.     12mo,  pp.  144. 

This  is  a  noble  little  volume.  Written  from  the  Baptist  viewpoint  parts  of  it 
will  not  appeal  to  all  readers  with  equal  force.  But  it  is  written  in  a  S3rmpathetic 
spirit  which  enters  warmly  into  the  movement  which  it  describes,  and  as  such 
takes  a  worthy  place  among  the  publications  of  our  day.  It  makes  the  reader 
company  with  master-spirits  in  the  realm  of  Christian  experience,  where  trimnph 
over  difficulties  and  joy  in  suffering  exhibit  divine  power  in  human  weakness 
against  which  there  is  no  argument.  It  is  helpful  to  one's  faith  in  the  perennial 
freshness  and  efficacy  of  the  old  Gospel  of  the  Cross  to  be  reminded  of  the  conver- 
sions that  attended  the  preaching  of  it  by  such  men  as  Jonathan  Edwards,  who 
''realized  that  all  out  of  Christ  were  on  the  very  verge  of  hell,  and  that  all  they 
could  do  was  to  cast  themselves  helpless  on  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  merits  of 
Christ,  if  perchance  they  might  thus  be  saved";  and  William  Tenant  who,  in 
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his  trance,  was  lifted  up  with  Paul  of  old  to  see  and  hear  things  that  are  not 
lawful  to  be  uttered;  and  Whitefield,  with  whom  religion  was  the  only  reality. 
And  one  cannot  refrain,  with  the  author,  from  wishing  that  such  times  of  gracious 
refreshing  might  dawn  once  more  on  the  horizon  of  our  Church-life;  and  to  ask 
whether  we  shall  ever  agfun  have  such  spiritual  giants,  as  these  men  were,  to  lay 
hold  of  the  several  classes  of  society  and  bring  them  to  Christ. 

The  Great  Awakening  took  place  at  a  time  when  learned  men  and  orators  had 
declared  that  Christianity  was  dead  and  dying;  when  free  inquiry  was  pushed 
to  its  farthest  extremes;  when  false  philosophies  in  the  cloisters  of  the  savants 
ended  in  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  the  streets  of  Paris;  when  the  leading  denomina- 
tions in  Great  Britain  and  in  America  ignored  vital  piety  in  their  Church  order. 
The  most  glaring  instance  of  this  is  that  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  during  the  fifty-seven  years  period  of  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
Solomon  Stoddard,  who,  though  a  godly  man  whose  piety  and  holy  example 
prevented  many  excesses  that  might  have  developed  under  the  system,  made 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  advocacy  of  what  has  been  termed  the  "Half-way 
Covenant,"  by  which  any  one  who  wished  was  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  even  to  the  ministry,  regardless  of  personal  piety  and  a  confession  of  faith 
on  Christ.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  general;  spirituality  everywhere 
was  at  a  low  ebb.  As  a  consequence  Churches  were  weak,  the  ministry  deterio- 
rated, baneful  influences  gained  rapid  groimd.  There  was  a  practical  denial  of 
the  need  of  conversion,  and  "to  human  view  Christianity  seemed  clean  gone 
forever." 

Then  were  bom  in  one  year  the  three  great  men  who  were  so  mightily  instru- 
mental ui  bringing  about  this  Great  Awakening — John  Wesley,  Jonathan  Edwards 
and  Gilbert  Tenant,  and  a  few  years  later  that  cosmopolitan  preacher,  George 
Whitefield.  Wesley,  in  England,  became  the  father  of  Methodism.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-three  Edwards  became  the  preacher  in  the  Northampton  Church. 
The  book  itself  must  be  read  for  the  delightful  narrative  of  the  labors  and  the 
sacrifices  of  these  spiritual  giants.  All  our  space  permits  is,  that  what  Wesley 
and  Whitefield  preached  Edwards  emphasized  in  his  own  strong  way,  viz.,  the 
necessity  of  regeneration  and  of  faith  on  the  Ijord  Jesus  Christ;  and  we  cannot 
wonder  that  that  preaching  marked  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  Christian  con- 
sciousness and  power,  the  aftermath  of  which  still  operates  beneficently  in  the 
great  empire  of  English-speaking  Christianity. 

Well  does  the  author  emphasize  this  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  conversion 
as  a  condition  of  Church  membership,  as  a  great  and  lasting  benefit  that  resulted 
from  this  Great  Awakening.  A  converted  Church  membership  may  well  be  called 
a  cornerstone  of  all  vital  and  aggressive  Christianity.  When,  however,  the  author 
writes  on  p.  132,  "Before  the  Great  Awakening  none  except  Baptists  acknowl- 
edged this  principle,"  we  observe  that  this  is  unhistoric.  If  there  was  an  error 
of  Rome  greater  almost  than  any  other  against  which  the  Reformers  directed  their 
efforts,  it  was  the  all-embracing  hold  of  that  Church  upon  the  people.  From  the 
monarch  on  the  throne  to  the  beggar  in  the  street  Church  membership  was  the 
merest  question  of  a  consenting  nod  of  the  head  to  the  teaching  of  pope  and  priest. 
And  the  inquiry  is  in  place,  how  much  room  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation, 
both  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  afforded  the  unconverted  when  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  Church  membership  meant  the  confession  of  Christ  at  the  stake. 
Declension  of  spiritual  fervor  brings  with  it  every  time  and  in  every  place  laxness 
in  Church  order,  and  revival  power  is  felt  in  the  Church-life  before  anywhere 
else.  This  same  principle  of  receiving  the  unconverted  into  Church  membership 
was  at  stake  in  the  revival  of  1886  in  the  Netherlands,  and  gave  birth  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Calvinistic  Churches  of  the  Doleantie.  And  any  revival  from  above  is 
bound  to  carry  the  same  effect. 

11 
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With  the  author  we  rejoice  in  the  precious  heritage  of  the  great  and  splendid 
benefits  that  have  accrued  to  all  English-speaking  Christians  from  the  Great 
Awakening  of  1740.  And  we  heartily  commend  the  reading  of  this  choice  little 
book  to  all  who  prize  the  cause  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Princeton.  J.  Hendrik  db  Vries. 

Bishop  Butler;  An  Appreciation,  with  the  Best  Passages  of  Hb  Writings 
Selected  and  Arranged.  By  Alexander  Whytb,  D.D.  New  York:  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co.,  1904.     12mo,  pp.  223. 

Dr.  Whyte  has  written  a  just  and  interesting  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  Butler 
and  to  the  exceptional  value  of  his  works  to  the  thinker  and  writer  on  moral  and 
religious  subjects.  This  tribute  he  has  enriched  by  quotations  setting  forth 
different  aspects  of  his  greatness  from  British  writers  of  the  highest  standing, 
like  Sir  James  Macintosh,  Cardinal  Newman,  Thomas  Chalmers,  F.  D.  Maurice 
and  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  might  have  added  many  others.  Matthew  Arnold  is 
the  only  Englishman  we  recall  who  has  ventured  to  patronize  Butler.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone accurately  describes  the  attitude  assumed  by  Arnold  in  criticising  Butler 
as  de  haut  en  has,  and  points  out  the  important  respects  in  which  Arnold  failed 
to  comprehend  him.  Arnold's  language  was  evidently  ''literary"  in  the  sense 
in  which  he  says  the  language  of  the  Bible  is  literary.  It  was  "language  thrown 
out  at  an  object  of  consciousness  not  fully  grasped." 

Princeton,  John  De  Witt. 

Roma  Sotterranea.  Le  Pitture  delle  Catacombe  Romane,  illustrate  da  Giu- 
seppe WiLPERT.  Con  54  incisioni  nel  testo  e  267  tavole.  Roma:  Desclde, 
Lefebvre  et  Cie,  1903.    Two  vols.,  folio,  pp.  xix,  549  +  267  plates. 

The  publication  of  this  splendid  work  cannot  be  passed  by,  although  only  a 
formal  notice  of  its  appearance  can  here  be  given.  It  is  an  attempt  by  the  great- 
est living  specialist  in  the  subject  to  pass  in  review  the  entire  series  of  the  Cata- 
comb pictures  in  Rome.  The  volume  of  plates  reproduces  these  pictures  with  an 
exactness  never  hitherto,  we  shall  not  say  attained,  but  attempted.  The  volume 
of  text  discusses  the  whole  subject  with  detailed  fullness.  The  first  part  of  the 
discussion  is  given  to  the  general  matters  of  importance  which  bear  on  the  under- 
standing of  the  Catacomb  pictures:  their  technique,  their  relation  to  the  mural 
paintings  of  pagan  antiquity,  the  details  of  representation — such  as  the  clothing 
of  the  figures  and  the  like;  the  chronology  of  the  paintings;  their  artistic  merits; 
the  principles  of  their  interpretation  ;  the  chief  cycles  of  subjects  depicted-,, 
their  present  state  of  preservation;  the  methods  of  reproduction  employed — in 
short,  everything  the  student  should  know  before  entering  upon  their  study. 
The  second  part  takes  up  the  pictured  objects  themselves.  The  primacy  is  given 
to  the  series  of  Christological  pictures — all  the  representations  of  Christ,  whether 
along  with  His  mother  or  in  His  miracle-working,  and  in  others  of  His  acts  and 
fimctions.  Next  follow  the  representations  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist;  and 
after  these  the  other  subjects  in  a  long  classified  series.  The  volume  closes  with 
lists  of  the  pictures  chronologically  arranged  and  good  indices.  Monseignor 
Wilpert  writes  from  the  Roman  point  of  view  and  assumes  many  things  in  point 
of  doctrine  which  many  of  his  readers  will  not  be  able  to  take,  with  him,  as  funda- 
mental principles  of  interpretation.  But  his  book  will  be  for  Protestant  and 
Romanist  alike  the  standard  work  on  the  pictures  of  the  Roman  Catacombs,  to 
which  all  must  go  for  the  best  representations  and  the  best  account  of  them 
extant. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 
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v.— SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

Menschwording  en  vernederino.  Hist.-Crit.  Studie.  QriekscheAuteuravan 
de  "Patres  Apostolici"  tot  het  Concilie  van  Chalcedon  (451).  Academisch 
Proefschrift  ter  verkrijging  van  den  graad  van  doctor  in  de  h.  Godgelcerd- 
heid,  op  gezag  van  den  Rector,  Dr.  H.  Bavinck,  hoogleeraar  in  de  Faculteit 
der  Godgeleerdheid,  in  het  openbaar  te  verdedigen  op  Yrijdag,  20  Novem- 
ber, 1903,  des  namiddags  te  twee  ure,  in  het  Gebouw  van  de  Maatechappij 
van  den  Werkenden  Stand,  door  Seakle  Kz.  Greudanus,  geboren  te  Arum. 
Wageningen:  Naamlooze  Vennootschap  Dnikkerij  "Vada,"  1903.  8vo, 
pp.  xxvii,  257  +  vii 

The  topic  which  Dr.  Greijdanus  has  taken  for  the  subject  of  his  thesis  is  the 
humiliation  of  Christ,  and  that  especially  in  its  relation  to  His  divine  nature. 
His  particular  interest  turns  on  the  question  whether  the  subject  of  our  Lord's 
humiliation  was  the  Theanthropos  solely,  or  whether  we  must  account  the  act 
by  which  the  unto  personalia  itself  was  accomplished  an  act  of  humiliation,  and 
thus,  make  the  Logos  itself  the  subject  of  its  first  step.  Dr.  Greijdanus  strongly 
holds  the  former  view  and  argues  strenuously  that  "himiiliation"  began  for  our 
Lord,  in  its  strict  sense,  only  after  the  unio  personalis  had  been  consummated. 
His  zeal  in  this  cause  appears  to  arise  from  a  desire  to  protect  the  divine  nature 
from  the  attribution  of  change  to  it,  such  as  is  assumed  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  Logos  on  incarnation  by,  say,  the  modem  kenotic  schools.  No,  says  he,  the 
divine  nature,  in  and  of  itself  immutable,  has  suffered  no  exinanition  at  the  incar- 
nation, but  remains  in  its  incarnate  state  all  that  God  is.  We  cannot  attribute, 
therefore,  "humiliation"  to  it,  in  the  strict  sense:  and  the  humiliation  of  the  Son 
of  God  is  an  experience  purely  of  the  Theanthropos|  and,  therefore,  wholly  passes 
away  in  the  subsequent  exaltation.  His  investigation  of  the  Greek  Fathers 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  is  carried  through  entirely  in  this  theological 
interest,  and  he  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  from  their  extant  writings  that  a 
kenosis  or  exinanition  of  deity  was  not  contemplated  by  them  as  either  actual  or 
possible. 

Dr.  Greijdanus  has  written  a  very  thoughtful  and  useful  book,  and  in  what  we 
esteem  the  essence  of  his  contention  we  are  heartily  at  one  wil^  him.  Neither 
did  the  Fathers,  nor  can  we,  allow  that  the  Logos  of  God  could  be  subject  to  an 
exinanition  by  virtue  of  which  He  became  other  than  He  was.  And  if  this  were 
implied  in  speaking  of  the  "humiliation  of  our  Lord"  as  embracing  the  act  of  the 
Incarnation  itself  as  its  first  step — and  we  may  add  its  greatest  step,  so  as  to 
justify  Francis  Junius  in  speaking  of  it  as  the  maxima  kumiliatio — then  we  should 
have  to  go  with  Dr.  Greijdanus  and  contend  that  the  humiliation  took  place 
within  the  sphere  solely  of  the  theanthropic  life.  But  this  is  not  the  meaning 
either  of  Junius  or  of  the  other  Reformed  divines  who,  in  opposition  to  the  Luther- 
ans and  in  accord  with  Paul  in  Phil.  ii.  6-8  (for  we  cannot  follow  here  Dr.  Greij- 
danus' exegesis),  teach  that  the  humiliation  of  our  Lord  consists  first  in  the  unio 
personalis  itself,  and  then  in  the  low  and  sad  condition  of  the  himian  life  He 
undertook.  They  are  looking  upon  the  Person,  not  upon  the  Nature;  and  while 
contending  with  all  strenuousness  that  the  Divine  Nature  which  became  incarnate 
suffered  no  change,  they  yet  recognize  that  its  assumption  into  personal  union 
with  itself  of  a  human  nature  was  the  greatest  act  of  condescension  that  has  ever 
taken  place  in  God's  universe,  in  the  presence  of  which  all  further  acts  of  humilia- 
tion, enormously  beyond  human  comprehension  as  they  are,  yet  necessarily  take  • 
a  subordinate  place.  In  this,  that  God  took  into  personal  imion  with  Himself 
a  creaturely  nature — ^in  this,  is  illustrated  the  immensity  of  His  love  for  lost  man, 
as  it  is  illustrated  in  nothing  else.  The  importance  of  repelling  the  modem  idea 
that  in  this  assumption  the  Godhead  was  emptied  of  His  deity  can,  indeed. 
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scarcely  be  overestimated:  and  we  must  thank  Dr.  Greijdanus  for  the  clearness 
and  force  with  which  he  has  rq>eUed  this  notion.  But  we  think  that  in  order  to 
do  so  he  need  not,  as  we  cannot,  give  up  a  due  appreciation  of  what  the  assump- 
tion of  our  human  nature  into  personal  union  with  Himself  meant  in  the  way  of 
"humiliation"  to  tiie  Son  of  God. 

We  like  the  frank  way  in  which  Dr.  Greijdanus  writes  and  his  frank  setting  to 
himself  a  theological  rather  than  a  historical  task,  and  his  carrying  it  through  with 
his  heart  interested  in  learning  what  truth  God  has  given  us  through  the  labors 
of  the  Fathers,  rather  than  merely  what  the  Fathers  thought  and  taught.  He 
is  right  in  saying  that  thus  only  can  an  investigation  of  the  history  of  thought — 
even  of  the  thought  of  theological  thinkers — earn  for  itself  the  right  to  be  called 
a  theological  task.  We  are  sure  we  shall  hear  from  Dr.  Greijdanus  again  and  yet 
again:  and  that  Reformed  thought  and  theology — ^that  is,  the  knowledge  we  have 
of  God — ^will  be  gainers  from  his  labors. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warpield. 

The  New  Testament  Estimate  of  Baptism.    By  Milton  G.  Evans,  D.D. 
Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  1904.     12mo,  pp.  28. 

Dr.  Evans  considers  that  the  New  Testament  puts  a  very  high  estimate  on 
baptism.  The  New  Testament  does  not  make  it  necessary  to  "salvation,  escha- 
tologically  conceived":  but  it  does  make  it  indispensable  to  "discipleship": 
"  discipleship  is  impossible  without  baptism  and  instruction."  Baptism  must  even 
"precede  the  bestowment  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  Yet  its  entire  reference  is  to  the 
sanctifying  work  of  the  spirit,  not  to  justification:  "in  the  New  Testament  bap- 
tism is  conceived  to  have  sanctifying  power  and  sanctifying  power  only."  Its 
mode  is,  of  course,  immersion;  and  immersion  is  essential  to  its  effect:  for  its 
effect  is  dependent  on  the  conveyance  by  it  to  the  mind  of  the  truth  it  symbolizes ; 
and  this  conveyance  is,  of  course,  dependent  on  the  enactment  of  the  symbol: 
"let  the  convert  express  this  conviction" — the  conviction  that  he  has  died  to  sin 
with  Christ  and  is  rising  with  Him  into  newness  of  life — "pictorially  and  dramati- 
cally; let  him  by  one  decisive  act" — why  is  this  act  called  "decisive?" — "enact 
the  burial  and  resurrection  of  Him  in  whom  he  trusts;  let  him  hold  this  dramatic 
enactment  as  a  memory  of  the  time  when  he  made  a  personal  pledge  to  live  a  new 
life,  and  he  has  a  moral  dynamic  of  incalculable  power." 

There  is  much  in  Dr.  Evans'  presentation  of  the  importance  and  value  of  bap- 
tism, it  will  be  seen,  which  can  have  validity  only  to  those  who  share  all  his  pre- 
possessions, and  which  is,  therefore,  without  importance  or  value  for  the  argxunent. 
There  are  some  things  which  he  sayB,  however,  which  have  a  more  general  appli- 
cation. Chief  among  these  we  rank  his  insistence  on  the  truth  that  the  value 
of  baptism  as  a  means  of  grace  depends  on  its  "pictorial  power" — on  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  mode  of  "proclaiming  the  Gospel."  The  sacraments  are  in  effect,  as  has 
been  said,  "the  congealed  Word" — in  a  word,  the  Word  presented  in  object 
lesson.  This  is  fundamental:  and  all  else  hangs  on  this.  Under  what  figure 
baptism  proclaims  the  Gospel,  and  how  much  of  the  Gospel  it  proclaims,  are 
further  questions.  On  both  of  them  we  differ  with  Dr.  Evans.  To  us  (as,  we 
think,  to  the  New  Testament)  the  figure  under  which  baptism  sets  forth  the  work 
of  Christ  is  that  of  cleansing — ^to  which  Dr.  Evans  also  would  give  some  place,  but 
not  the  exclusive  place  which  we  give  it  (and,  we  think,  the  New  Testament) . 
And  to  us  (as,  we  think,  to  the  New  Testament)  the  cleansing  which  it  figuratively 
flets  forth  is  that  from  guilt  as  well  as  that  from  corruption — and  this  Dr.  Evans 
wholly  denies. 

Princeton,  B.  B.  Warfield. 
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VI.— PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Books  op  Devotion.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Bodington,  Fellow  of  J  King's 
College,  London;  Canon  Residentiary  and  Precentor  of  Lichfield  Cathedral. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  xviii,  319.  London^  New  York  and  Bombay:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1903. 

The  literature  of  no  other  language,  probably,  is  so  richly  supplied  with  works 
of  edification  and  devotion  as  English.  Looking  over  the  interesting  pages  of 
Hermann  Beck's  admirable  histories  of  such  works  current  in  the  evangelical 
circles  of  Germany,  as  we  are  impressed  by  the  debt  we  owe  to  Germany  for  the 
gift  of  such  books,  so  we  are  more  impressed  with  the  greatness  of  the  loan  we  have 
made  to  Germany.  But  we  have  hitherto  lacked  in  English  any  such  historical 
accoimt  of  our  edifying  literature  as  Beck  has  given  the  Germans :  we  have  lacked 
even  a  useful  handbook  which  might  serve  as  a  guide  to  their  choice  and  use. 
So  far  as  we  are  informed,  the  volume  now  before  us  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to 
supply  either  need.  Its  primary  purpose  seems  to  be  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  devo- 
tional reading:  but  it  is  cast  in  the  form  of  a  historical  account,  in  so  far,  at  least^ 
as  it  arranges  its  material  imder  a  chronological  scheme.  There  is  much  in  it  that 
is  interesting,  and  something  that  is  helpful;  but  we  are  afraid  we  cannot  look 
on  it  as  an  altogether  successful  attempt  to  meet  a  manifest  want. 

The  reader  may  be  excused  for  feeling  a  little  puzzled  to  determine  precisely 
what  the  book  would  be  at,  seeing  that  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  author  himself 
has  found  difiiculty  in  fixing  his  intention.  Six  chapters  have  been  written  and 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  journey  through  the  book  accomplished  before  the  subject 
announced  on  the  title-page  has  been  reached  at  all.  And  when  it  is  reached  it 
is  touched  hesitatingly  and  with  wavering  purpose.  It  is  perhaps  not  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  half  of  the  remainder  of  the  volume  has  little  relation  to  its 
subject.  Speaking  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying^  after  a  some- 
vrhBX  perfunctory  description  of  their  contents,  occupying  a  single  page,  the  author 
remarks  (p.  253),  "These  valuable  books,  in  addition  to  their  intrinsic  merit, 
are  of  special  interest  to  us,  because  of  the  light  they  incidentally  throw  on  some 
subjects  of  controversy  among  Churchmen  of  our  own  time."  Thereupon  he 
gives  seven  pages  to  their  teaching  on  fasting,  commimion,  confession  and  the 
eucharistic  sacrifice.  This  is  a  fair  example  of  the  method  of  the  book  as  a  whole. 
Mr.  Bodington  seems  much  more  interested  in  the  controversies  now  in  progress 
in  the  Church  of  England  than  in  the  devotional  value  of  the  books  he  selects  for 
mention,  and  he  makes  his  book  rather  an  instrument  for  commending  his  high 
Anglicanism  than  an  accoimt  of  the  devotional  literature  accessible  to  English- 
reading  Christians.  We  are  raising  no  question  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
the  two  topics:  but  it  is  a  little  irritating  to  be  promised  a  history  of  or  a  guide 
to  devotional  literature  and  be  required  to  read  instead  a  perpetual  commenda- 
tion of  "Catholic  practices." 

Even  so,  however,  Mr.  Bodington  manages  to  pass  in  review  quite  a  number 
of  books  of  devotion  and  edification,  from  Augustine's  Confessions  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century — for  concerning  nineteenth  century  literature  he  offers  us 
only  a  page  or  two  of  general  and  desultory  remarks.  The  books  he  selects  for 
notice  are  of  rather  more  varied  provenience  than  one  would  have  anticipated 
from  the  author's  intense  "Catholicism";  but  naturally  they  are  the  Romish  and 
Anglican  manuals  which  he  singles  out  ordinarily  for  the  more  extended  treatment 
and  the  more  cordial  pruse.  It  strikes  one  with  a  little  thrill  of  surprise  when, 
for  instance,  Isaac  Ambrose's  Looking  to  Jesus  is  spoken  of  sympathetically 
(p.  233  seq.),  and  it  is  cordially  recognized  that  "he  keeps  his  readers  from  first 
to  last  eye  to  eye  with  our  Blessed  Lord."  Most  books  of  pronounced  evangelical 
character  are  only  briefly  mentioned.    Others  are  singled  out  for  a  passing  word 
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of  blame.  The  worst  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  chapter  on  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress  (p.  217  seq.),  in  which  Mr.  Bodington  misses  sorely  any  sound  teaching 
on  sacramental  grace!  "Bimyan/'  he  remarks,  "like  many  pious  Non-conform- 
ists, reminds  us  of  S.  Paul's  companions,  who  all  escaped  safe  to  land,  'some  on 
planks,  and  some  on  other  things  from  the  ship.'  We  rejoice  in  their  salvation, 
and  are  deeply  interested  in  and  instructed  by  their  experiences  in  battling  with 
the  waves  and  billows  of  temptation  as  they  hold  fast  by  faith  to  planks  and 
'things  from  the  ship.'  But  as  the  Visible  Church  of  God  is  a  seaworthy  ship, 
not  a  broken  wreck,  we  cannot  forsake  it."  If  the  evangelical  reader  is  inclined 
to  be  grieved  by  the  waste  in  such  irrelevancies  of  the  space  that  might  be  given 
to  the  spiritual  value  of  such  books,  he  may  find  consolation  from  the  fact  that 
the  writers  of  Mr.  Bodington's  own  school  are  treated  with  no  more  real  respect. 
The  little  notice  of  George  Herbert  (p.  191)  stands  out  almost  startlingly  from 
the  pages,  because  it  is  the  kind  of  notice  one  would  expect — telling  of  the 
spiritual  tone  and  message  of  Herbert's  poems  in  an  appreciative  way.  The  con- 
troversies of  the  present  day  Church  of  England  are  everywhere  given  precedence 
of  everything  else.  This  goes  so  far  that  Appendices  are  added,  without  rhyme 
or  reason,  giving  the  text  of  a  certain  "memorial  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist"  of  1867  and  a  "declaration  on  Confession"  of  1873.  There  is  no 
word  to  explain  the  strange  insertion  of  such  matter  in  a  treatise  on  "Books  of 
Devotion." 

A  third  Appendix  is  more  to  the  point.  It  gives  the  list  of  "Ascetic  and 
Devotional  Books"  published  by  Mr.  Vaux  in  his  well-known  Priest* s  Prayer 
Book,  with  additions  by  Mr.  Bodington.  This  list  is  very  incomplete,  no  doubt, 
but  it  offers  at  least  a  considerable  list  of  accessible  books  of  this  character.  Mr. 
Vaux's  original  list  includes  about  125  titles,  to  which  Mr.  Bodington  adds  about 
fifty  more.  A  number  of  the  titles  in  Mr.  Vaux's  list  are  marked  as  "works  of 
primary  importance  to  those  who  can  procure  only  a  few  books."  These  are  all 
Romish  and  Anglican — prevailingly  Romish.  We  repeat  the  list  of  them  here, 
italicizing  the  Anglican  titles:  Andretves*  Preces  PrivaUe,  Anselm's  Meditations, 
Austin's  Devotions,  Baker's  Sancta  Sophia,  Bellarmine's  Seven  Words  from  the 
Cross,  Bona's  Ascetic  Tract  on  Sacrifice  and  Opuscula,  St.  Francis  de  Sales' 
Devout  Life,  Luis  de  Granada's  Sinner's  Guide  and  Perfection  of  Love,  Merlo- 
Horstius'  Paradise  of  the  Christian  Soul,  MUman's  Love  of  the  Atonement ,  Neu- 
decker's  Schola  Religiosa,  Pascal's  Thoughts,  Rodriguez's  Spiritual  Perfection, 
Scapoli's  Spiritual  Conflict,  St.  Ignatius'  Spiritual  Exercises,  Taylor's  Holy  Living 
and  Dying,  k  Kempis'  Imitation  of  Christ  and  Opuscula,  Fra  Thome's  Sufferings 
of  Jesus,  WHberforce's  Practical  View,  Wilson's  Sacra  Privaia.  These  are  all 
good  books  of  their  kind — but  they  are  mostly  of  one  kind. 

We  must  needs  confess,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Bodington's  book  is  desultory, 
dry,  largely  irrelevant  to  its  subject,  and  intensely  onensidedly  "Catholic." 
Abating  these  faults,  it  may  be  usefully  consulted  and  does  give — ^what  no  other 
book  in  English  gives — ^a  somewhat  connected  view  of  our  accessible  literature 
on  edification  and  devotion. 

Princeton,  B.  B.  Warfield. 

At  the  Well-side.  By  Meade  C.  Williams,  D.D.,  Associate  Editor  of  the 
Herald  and  Presbyter.  Chicago  and  Winona:  The  Winona  Publishing  Co. 
[1903].     16mo,  pp.  29. 

In  this  searching  and  beautiful  discourse  Dr.  Williams  gives  us  a  fine  example 
of  practical  exposition  at  its  best.  He  has  not  been  content  to  follow  the  con- 
versation of  our  Lord  with  the  Samaritan  woman  with  that  surface  exactitude 
which  is  usually  understood  to  be  the  result  of  exegetical  study,  but  has  penetrated 
into  the  realities  that  lie  beneath  the  language  and  probed  the  heart  of  the 
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matter.    This  he  has  reproduced  for  us  with  spiritual  acumen  and  tenderness 
of  feeling.    The  booklet  wiU  not  be  read  without  searchings  of  heart  and  a  fresh 
experience  of  the  attractive  power  of  Jesus. 
Princeton.  B.  B.  Warpibld. 

Honour  toward  God.  By  John  Kelman,  Jr.,  M.A.,  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  1904.     12mo,  pp.  64.     35  cts. 

This  little  book  is  very  good.  It  presents  as  a  point  of  view  from  which  to 
order  one's  life  "God's  trust  in  man."  This  is  shown  to  be  the  method  of  God 
in  dealing  with  men,  evidenced  in  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  in  the  plan 
of  redemption,  in  history,  in  discipline  of  the  individual  by  trial  and  difficulty, 
in  forgiveness  wherein,  without  period  of  probation  or  guarantee,  He  says,  "Thy 
sins  be  forgiven.  Go,  and  sin  no  more."  So  life  becomes  an  affair  of  honour, 
responsive  to  God's  confidence  in  us  and  quickened  by  the  memory  of  the  cross 
upon  which  Christ  died  while  we  were  yet  sinners.  Christian  living  is  in  line 
with  all  that  is  highest  in  our  ideals  of  patriotism  and  other  human  relationships. 
God's  method  with  us  also  points  the  way  whereby  we  shall  endeavor  to  bring 
others  to  the  best  that  is  in  them^-expect  them  to  do  their  duty,  trust  them. 
A  great  truth  is  brightly  stated  and  made  easy  of  comprehension  and  remem- 
brance.    The  booklet  should  have  a  wide  circulation. 

Princeton,  N.  J,  Paul  Martin. 

Not  in  the  Curriculum.  A  Book  of  Friendly  Counsel  to  Students.  By  Two 
Recent  College  Graduates,  with  an  Introduction  by  Henrt  van  Dyke. 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  1903.  12mo, 
pp.  100. 

The  authors  are  young  men  who  played  their  part  well  in  the  various  phases 
of  undergraduate  life  in  Princeton  University,  and  one  of  them  went  forth  to 
work  in  a  foreign  land.  They  speak  here  without  pedantry,  straightforwardly* 
sympathetically  upon  the  way  a  student  should  enter  and  go  through  college  so 
as  to  make  the  most  of  himself  and  get  the  most  out  of  his  college  Ufe.  The  advice 
is  sensible,  the  tone  manly,  and  the  standpoint  preeminently  Christian.  As 
college  is  only  a  smaller  edition  of  the  big  world  outside,  the  counsel  is  for  the 
most  part  as  good  for  boys  and  young  men  who  are  not  going  to  college  as  for 
those  who  are.  We  are  glad  of  the  glimpse  which  this  book  affords  of  the  vigorous 
religious  life  of  the  colleges,  of  Which  the  public,  so  conversant  with  the  noisier 
phases  of  student  activities,  is  peculiarly  ignorant. 

Princeton,  N,  J,  Paul  Martin. 

The  Young  Missionary.  The  Story  of  the  Life  of  Annie  Downie.  By  her 
Mother.  Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  1904.  12mo, 
pp.  106. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  daughter  of  Baptist  missionaries  at  Nellore, 
India,  who  fell  a  victim  of  fever  two  months  after  her  return  from  her  schooling 
in  America  to  begin  her  missionary  service.  It  is  a  mother's  loving  tribute,  and 
is  of  chief  interest  to  the  inner  circle  of  friends.  The  general  reader  obtains  from 
it  the  portraiture  of  a  pure,  sweet,  Christian  girl,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  high- 
minded  and  strenuoiis  life  of  a  missionary  family. 

Princeton,  N.  J,  Paul  Martin. 

The  Christian  Conversationalist;  or,  The  Spiritual  Apostolate.  Dealing 
with  Problems  of  Individual  Work  for  Individuals.  By  Rufus  Washing- 
ton Weaver,  Th.D.,  with  Introduction  by  Edwin  M.  Poteat,  D.D.    PhVUu 
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delphia:  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  1904.     12mo,  pp.  12  +  112. 
50  cents. 

The  author  deems  it  important  that  personal  Christian  workers  should  be  gath- 
ered into  a  local  church  organization  for  study,  conference  and  prayer.  The 
book  is  designed  for  such  a  society  and  contains  outline  studies  of  religious  psy- 
chology, of  Jesus'  dealings  with  various  individuals,  and  of  the  method  of  approach 
and  converse  with  various  t3rpes  of  character,  and  of  sin,  doubt,  difficulty  and 
sorrow.  The  studies  are  characterized  by  good  sense  and  good  exegesis,  and  tlieir 
usefulness  is  not  dependent  upon  the  organization  of  the  proposed  society.  They 
are  wisely  planned  to  suggest  rather  than  elaborate  truth,  and  are  fitted  to  awaken 
thought  upon  this  important  subject,  upon  which  ministers  and  laymen  alike 
feel  the  need  of  instruction,  and  for  which  fuller  provision  should  be  made  in  the 
training  of  the  ministers,  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Church.  There  are  here 
seed-thoughts  for  a  useful  series  of  sermons.  A  Bibliography  of  Books  upon 
Individual  Work  is  provided. 

Princeton,  N,  J,  Paul  Martin. 

Ktrie  Eleison.  a  Manual  of  Private  Prayers,  with  Notes  and  Additional 
Matter.  By  H.  J.  Wothbrspoon,  of  St.  Oswald's,  Edmburgh.  Philadel- 
phia: The  Westminster  Press,  1904.    24mo,  pp.  168.    50  cents. 

This  manual,  issuing  from  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  manse  and  from  the  press  of 
our  Board  of  Publication,  is  indicative  of  the  growing  interest  in  liturgy  upon 
the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  style  of  devotion  fostered 
is  exhibited  in  the  forms  for  Sunday  morning  in  the  scheme  of  morning  and  even- 
ing prayers  for  the  several  dayis  of  the  week.  "Place  yourself  in  the  presence  of 
God;  my  with  reverence  and  recollection:  This  is  the  day  that  the  Lord  hath 
made,  I  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.  Glory  be  to  the  Father  .  .  .  ^(Gloria 
Patrt)  ....  Amen.  Then  humbly  kneeling,  consider  with  yourself  that  you  are 
about  to  speak  unth  God:  and  say:  Our  Father  ....  (Lord*s  Prayer)  .... 
Amen.  I  believe  in  one  God  ....  (Athanasian  Creed)  ....  Amen.  Most 
Merciful  God,  I  praise  Thee  for  Thy  great  glory  ....  {expressions  of  praise) 
....  Amen.  Vouchsafe,  O  Lord,  to  keep  me  this  day  without  sin  ...  . 
(and  other  personal  petitions)  ....  I  was  glad  when  they  said  imto  me,. 
Let  us  go   into   the  house  of   the  Lord.    The  Ijord   is  my  shepherd  .... 

(23d  Psalm)  ....  Glory  be  to  the  Father  ....  {Gloria  Patri) Amen. 

I  was  glad  when  they  siud  imto  me.  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.    Our 

feet  shall  stand  within  thy  gates,  0  Jerusalem Amen.    At  the  same  time^ 

or  later  if  there  he  more  leisure,  but  if  possible  before  the  principal  service  of  the  Lord's 
Day,  be  alone  with  God  and  intercede:  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Lord,  have  mercy.  Christ,  have  mercy.  Lord,  have 
mercy.  I  beseech  thee  to  hear  me,  O  God:  For  all  men,  that  their  souls  may  be 
precious  in  Thy  sight.     For  Thy  Holy  Church  ....  For  Thy  ministers  .... 

For  such  as  are  known  to  me,  namely,  A ,  B and  C ....  {and  other 

petitions)  ....  Amen.  //  you  purpose  on  this  Lord^s  Day  to  receive  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  time  should  be  given  to  preparation  and  self-examination;  and  for  this' 
some  aid  and  direction  is  given  at  p.  59  of  this  book." 

The  section  upon  the  Holy  Communion  is  elaborately  developed.  *' Self- 
examination  by  the  Decalogue,"  "by  the  Creed,"  "by  the  Beatitudes,"  "by  the 
Catechism,"  "by  our  Duties,"  and  forms  of  devotion  for  seasons  before  and  after 
the  Sacrament  are  provided.  The  remainder  of  the  Manual  is  occupied  with 
prayers  for  various  objects  derived  from  historic  liturgies  or  prepared  by  the 
author,  and  with  "Schemes  of  Intercession,"  designed  to  prevent  thoughtless 
uniformity  and  widen  the  range  of  petition  by  suggesting  ordered  lists  of  subjects- 
for  which  prayer  should  from  time  to  time  be  made. 
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The  diction  is  chaste,  the  tiiou^t  elevated,  the  sympathies  broad,  and  the  doc- 
trine evani^cal.  The  book  is  good  after  its  kind,  but  the  real  question  is  of  the 
usefulness  of  this  class  of  prayer  books  in  spiritual  development.  Upon  this 
opinions  will  differ.  It  seems  dear,  however,  that  those  who  become  accustomed 
to  follow  such  manuals  in  their  private  devotion  will  soon  demand  liturgical  pub- 
lic worship  in  their  own  Church,  or  betake  themselves  to  the  Churches  from  whose 
prayer  books  the  spirit  and  much  of  the  letter  of  the  book  before  us  are  borrowed. 
Liturgical  worship  is  more  artistic,  but  free  prayer  more  vital.  There  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  why  Presbyterians  should  allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded 
away  from  their  established  usage. 

Princeton,  N.  J.  Paul  Martin. 

Pratkbs  Written  at  Vailima.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  with  Introduc- 
tion by  Mrs.  Stevenson.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1904.  12mo, 
pp.  14+19. 

In  eveiy  Samoan  household  the  day  is  closed  with  prayer  and  singing  of  hymns. 
Stevenson,  upon  making  his  home  upon  the  island,  adopted  the  custom  and  pre- 
pared these  prayers  for  use  at  the  gathering  of  his  family  and  native  servants 
for  the  evening  worship.  Reflecting  his  revolt  from  the  orthodoxy  of  his  Scotch 
home  and  ancestry,  they  lack  some  of  the  distinctively  Christian  elements  of 
prayer;  reflecting  his  character,  now  further  disciplined  by  suffering^  they  are 
characteristic  of  the  simplicity,  reaUty,  devoutness  and  gift  of  perfect  expression 
which  have  endeared  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  to  the  hearts  of  men. 

Princeton,  N.  J,  Paul  Martin. 

The  Finger  of  God.  Studies  and  Suggestions  in  the  Miracles  of  Jesus.  By 
Rev.  T.  H.  Wright.  New  York,  Chicago  and  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.    8vo,  pp.  xvi,  201. 

The  author  believes  the  Church  is  suffering  on  account  of  its  uncertain  attitude 
toward  the  miracles.  "The  plain  Christian  duty  is  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
Scripture  narrative,  to  see  what  the  Gospels  actually  say  about  the  miracles 
of  Jesus,  to  let  them  tell  their  own  story  and  make  their  own  impression.  If  in 
this  way,  putting  aside  the  colored  glasses  of  tradition,  we  look  at  the  mira- 
cles in  their  own  simple,  beautiful  light,  in  the  light  of  present-day  knowledge 
and  modem  conceptions  of  God,  ....  they  will  be  seen  to  be  stupendous  con- 
firmations of  the  Christian  faith."  This  confirmation  lies  in  a  threefold  result 
to  be  expected  from  this  examination,  namely:  (1)  "The  old  sharp  contrast 
between  the  natural  and  supernatural  will  be  greatiy  modified,  if  not  abolished.'^ 
(2)  "Our  thoughts  regarding  the  powers  proper  to  man  and  the  possibilities  of 
human  nature  will  be  greatiy  enlarged.  We  shall  see,  in  fact,  that  these  powers, 
when  rightiy  at  work,  carry  us  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Divine  life."  (3)  "The 
miracles  as  a  whole  will  be  seen  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Christian  revelation." 
In  the  process  by  which  these  conclusions  are  reached  the  Gospels  are  "assumed 
to  be  trustworthy" ;  but  when  a  miracle  does  not  approve  itself  to  the  author's 
subjective  consciousness,  as  in  the  case  of  the  coin  which  Peter  was  directed  to 
obtain  from  the  fish's  mouth,  no  difficulty  is  found  in  disposing  of  this  "unneces- 
sary marvel"  as  "a  hearsay  account  of  a  conversation  which  Jesus  meant  as  a 
parable."  While  the  immanence  of  God  and  the  divinity  of  Christ  seem  to  be 
accepted  doctrines,  they  are  not  allowed  as  explanations  of  miracles  when  natural 
causes  can  be  suggested.  The  eagerness  to  thus  solve  the  mystery  is  sometimes 
almost  amusing.  "The  ongrafting  of  an  ear  fresh  cut  from  the  side  of  the  head 
is  not,  in  the  light  of  modem  surgery,  a  particularly  remarkable  operation.  Jesus 
had  lived  the  greater  part  of  His  life  in  a  joiner's  shop  where  sharp  cut  injuries 
to  the  flesh  were  dealt  ^th  in  homely  yet  effective  fashion." 
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The  restatement  of  the  miracles  of  healing  in  the  langauge  of  modem  physiology 
does  not  seem,  after  all,  to  throw  much  light  upon  them.  Much  is  made  of  the 
expectancy  of  the  persons  upon  whom  the  miracles  were  wrought,  and  of  their 
own  and  their  friends'  codperation,  the  sympathy  between  parent  and  child,  for 
example,  being  pronounced  "a  limitless  power."  Jesus'  power  to  heal  is  condi- 
tioned upon  His  moral  oneness  with  God  and  fiuth  in  Him.  The  miracles  upon 
nature  and  the  dead  are  found  much  more  difficult,  but  are  explainable  upon  the 
basb  of  Jesus'  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  which  his  oneness  with  God  fur- 
nished to  Him  far  beyond  his  contemporaries,  and  "credence  is  justified  by  the 
evidence  of  the  narratives  and  their  accordance  with  the  redemptive  power  in 
Christ."  So  after  all  it  is  necessary  at  crucial  points  to  fall  back  in  the  direction 
of  the  older  apologetic. 

The  "Suggestions"  of  the  title  are  usually  introduced  by  such  phrases  as  "May 
we  not  say?"  "Is  it  too  much  to  believe?"  "We  cannot  deny  the  possibility," 
''It  cannot  d  priori  be  pronounced  out  of  the  question."  This  cautious  method 
guards  against  positive  refutation,  supplies  a  way  out  of  almost  any  difficulty 
and  leads  to  almost  any  conclusion.  But  it  convinces  only  thoee  who  wish  to  be 
convinced. 

The  book  gives  evidence  of  much  careful  study,  and  is  interesting  both  because 
of  many  side  lights  upon  the  miracles  and  because  it  is  a  concrete  example  of  a 
current  philosophy  of  religion  applied  to  a  definite  problem.  The  chief  impres- 
sion, however,  made  by  the  book  is  that  the  elimination  of  the  supernatural,  the 
minimizing  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  magnifying  of  the  authority 
of  consciousness  manufacture  many  more  difficulties  in  regard  to  miracles  than 
they  solve. 

Princeton,  Paul  Martin. 

My  Struoole  fob  Light.    Confessions  of  a  Preacher.     By  R.  Wibocbr.    New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1903.    SmaU  8vo,  pp.  216. 

This  is  the  third  volume  in  the  Crown  Theological  Library.  It  gives  us  the 
musings  of  a  soul  vexed  by  doubt  and  sorely  perplexed  by  many  things  which 
hinder  or  disturb  religious  composure.  He  takes  the  reader  into  his  confidence 
and  leads  him  about  in  all  his  wonderings  and  wanderings  after  light.  There  is 
always  danger  that  in  writing  out  the  natural  history  of  doubt  or  of  faith,  the 
very  act  of  writing  will  vitiate  the  effect.  In  the  deepest  and  intensest  struggles 
of  the  soul,  it  is  intent  upon  its  quest  for  truth  and  not  upon  a  description  of 
that  quest.  In  this  book  what  fain  would  be  a  narrative  of  a  soul's  struggle  be- 
comes argument  and  exhortation  by  and  by;  the  soliloquy  ends  up  in  a  sermon. 

The  author  was  puzzled  at  seeing  genuine  morality  apart  from  religion  and  the 
■appearance  of  religion  apart  from  morality.  A  consideration  of  this  difficulty 
carries  him  far  afield.  His  conclusions  may  satisfy  himself,  but  there  are  many 
to  whom  they  will  seem  to  be  neither  satisfactory  nor  conclusive.  He  contents 
himself  with  the  superficial  thought  that  men  cannot  see  as  God  sees,  and  there- 
fore men  must  accept  and  expect  "contradictions"  in  religious  things.  This 
thought  becomes  with  him  the  franchise  for  denials,  rather  than  for  affirmations. 
He  outlaws  miracles.  He  pra3rs  by  instinct,  although  prayer  cannot  "influence 
God,"  and,  indeed,  in  the  external  world  we  have  no  right  to  pray  for  things  to 
come  to  pass.  His  notion  of  God's  will  in  its  relation  to  a  law  of  nature  is  indis- 
tinguishable from  Fatalism.  Christ  is  not  God  Himself,  but  the  one  soul  through 
whom  God  speaks  most  clearly  to  men.  The  Bible  is  in  no  sense  the  Word  of 
God.  Ideas  of  Christ's  resurrection  are  "like  mists,"  and  it  is  a  matter  of  entire 
indifference  whether  indeed  He  did  rise  from  the  dead.  Of  all  places  the  sphere 
of  religion  is  where  the  miraculous  should  be  tolerated  least. 

We  should  say — ^and  hope — that  the  confessing  preacher's  struggle  is  not  yet 
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finifihed,  but  we  fear  that  he  has  ceased  struggling  too  soon  in  order  to  undertake 
the  more  congenial  but  less  profitable  work  of  telling  the  premature  story  of  his 
struggle. 

TrenUm,  Henrt  Collin  Minton. 

The  Modsrn  Crisis  in  Relioion.  By  George  C.  Lorimer,  Minister  at  Madison 
Avenue  Baptist  Church,  New  York  City.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  1904.    8vo,  pp.  278. 

This  is  a  volume  of  eleven  sermons  together  with  an  Introduction  in  The  Inter- 
national  Putpit  series.  The  author  concedes  that  there  is  a  crisis  in  religion; 
he  analyzes  the  situation  and  discusses  causes  and  cures.  In  the  main  his  posi- 
tions are  nobly  dear,  strong  and  true.  No  one  can  read  these  fine  sermons  with- 
out being  informed  and  stimidated.  He  regards  the  reasons  for  the  present  de- 
clension as  deep,  and  he  has  little  patience  with  frivolous  or  shallow  remedies. 
In  his  sermon  "On  Modernizing  Christianity"  he  argues  that  Christianity  should 
modernize  her  speech,  her  thought  and  her  activities,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as 
either  to  obscure  her  distinctive  character  or  to  conceal  her  essential  message. 
His  two  sermons  on  "The  Religious  Problem  of  the  City"  and  "The  Redemption 
of  the  City  "  are  full  of  facts  and  very  suggestive  in  his  treatment  of  them.  The 
three  chief  factors  in  the  City  Problem  are  the  Saloon,  the  Stage  and  the  Slum. 
The  sermon  on  "The  Christianity  of  Christ,"  while  thoroughly  evangehcal,  would 
probably  be  to  the  critical  reader  the  least  satisfactory  reading  of  them  all.  It  is 
true  that  Christ  is  essential  to  salvation,  but  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  say 
that  Christ  is  Christianity.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be  truly  maintained 
that  the  two  terms  are  synonymous.  In  the  last  sermon  on  the  "Recovery  of 
the  Lost  Revelation,"  Dr.  Lorimer  deals  out  some  stout  blows  to  the  Higher 
Critics,  though  not  without  discrimination.  We  will  hold  the  printer  guilty  of 
this  grammatical  misdemeanor:  "But  He,  not  them,  is  the  supreme  rule  of  our 
faith  and  practice"  (p.  216);  although  the  printer  is  hardly  to  blame  for  seeming 
to  put  the  Living  Word  and  the  Written  Word  in  contrast  over  against  each 
other.  These  sermons  fully  sustain  Dr.  Lorimer's  reputation  as  a  great  evangeli- 
cal preacher. 

Trenton,  Henry  Collin  Minton. 

A  Treasury  op  Illustration.  By  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Edited  from 
His  Published  Works  and  Unpublished  Reports  of  His  Spoken  Words  by 
John  R.  Howard  and  Truman  J.  Ellinwood.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Newell  Dwioht  Hillis.  Illustrated.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
Pp.  676. 

There  are  numerous  volumes  of  illustrations  designed  for  preachers,  but  this 
is  the  only  considerable  compilation  of  its  class,  so  far  as  we  can  recall,  the  material 
of  which  has  been  wholly  supplied  from  the  utterances  of  one  preacher.  Indeed, 
we  doubt  if  any  other  modem  preacher  has  given  forth  so  large  an  aggregate  of 
brilliant  and  at  the  same  time  original  illustrations  as  this  great  "Shakespeare 
of  the  modem  pulpit."  Books  of  illustrations  for  homiletical  use — ^and  this  is 
no  exception — should  be  handled  with  great  care  by  the  young  preacher.  When 
this  is  said  it  may  be  safely  added  that  the  volume  before  us  ought  to  prove  help- 
ful to  a  large  number,  and  chiefly  by  indicating  how  the  greatest  pulpit  orator  of 
the  last  century  gathered  and  employed  the  pictorial  elements  of  his  discourses. 
Beecher  may  teach  us  to  use  our  eyes — a  lesson  that  he  himself  claimed  to  have 
been  taught  in  large  measure  by  Ruskin;  though,  of  course,  he  must  have  been 
splendidly  endowed  by  nature  with  a  primary  genius  for  discovering  resemblances 
between  things  that  are  unlike,  even  as  the  eagle  sees  afar  without  the  ministry 
of  the  oculist.    Then,  too,  the  striking  fact  is  apparent  that  Beecher  borrowed 
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hardly  anything  from  other  people's  illustrations.  Indeed,  of  literary  allusion 
there  is  almost  nothing  in  his  printed  sermons — ^a  hint  for  the  mse  reader  of  this 
particular  collection  of  thoughts.  Another  feature  that  we  are  reminded  of  in 
glancing  over  these  specimens  of  Beecher's  eloquence  is  the  marvelous  pliancy  of 
the  English  language  on  his  tongue;  for  it  is  noteworthy  that  there  is  nothing  in 
his  style  that  reeked  of  the  study-lamp,  and  forcible  and  rhythmic  Anglo-Saxon 
words  used  with  precision  seem  to  have  fallen  from  his  lips  as  naturally  and  easily 
as  the  limpid  waters  of  an  Adirondack  creek  flow  down  the  mountain  side.  The 
enormous  range  of  his  secondary  topics  is  another  feature  that  is  familiar  to  every 
one  who  haa  read  his  sermons  extensively.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  genius  among 
preachers  if  there  ever  was  one;  and  he  just  missed  the  place  of  the  great  prophet 
of  his  generation. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  book  does  not  appear  in  a  more  durable  binding. 
The  threefold  index  of  the  work  is  deserving  of  high  praise. 

Cranford,  N,  J,  George  Francis  Greene. 

Union  Seminary  Addresses.    By  Thomas  S.  Hastings.    New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1904^    Pp.  266.     $1.50  net. 

We  are  glad  that  Dr.  Hastings  has  granted  the  request  of  his  colleagues  of  the 
Union  Seminary  Faculty  for  the  publication  of  this  book.  The  selection  embodies 
a  number  of  addresses  given  on  important  occasions — such  as  the  author's  inaugu- 
ral address  in  1881  on  "The  Minister  and  His  Work,"  a  speech  on  "Luther  as  a 
Preacher,"  an  address  at  the  opening  of  a  seminary  year  on  "What  is  the  Gospel?" 
"What  is  Preaching?"  and  that  on  "How  does  God  call  His  Ministers?"  It  also 
contains  a  considerable  number  of  "Short  Talks  at  Morning  Prayers,"  which  are 
really  models  of  carefully  prepared  condensed  remarks  on  Scripture  texts.  These 
do  not  seem  to  have  occupied  more  than  three  or  four  minutes  in  their  delivery ; 
but  each  bears  the  marks  of  conscientious  preparation,  and  they  are  spiritually 
uplifting.  Wide  reading  and  the  flavor  of  a  fine  culture  are  plainly  in  evidence 
in  these  addresses. 

Cranford,  N.  J.  George  Francis  Greene. 

Simon  Peter,  Fisherman.    By  "Thomas."     New. York:   Eaton  &    Mains; 
Cincinnati:  Jennings  &  Pye,  1904.    8vo,  pp.  189. 

A  discourse  on  Christlikeness,  particularly  for  preachers,  in  the  guise  of  a  story; 
the  three  or  four  characters  serving  merely  to  afford  the  interest  of  dialogue  in  the 
presentation  of  views  on  the  character  and  teachings  of  the  Master  as  forces  in  a 
consecrated  life.  A  plain  workingman  who  has  lost  his  reason  through  a  great 
sorrow  becomes  a  recluse  in  the  Maine  woods,  and  fancies  that  he  is  the  Apostle 
Peter;  though  he  is  quite  sane  in  his  understanding  of  Scripture  and  in  his  power 
to  interpret  it.  Two  young  Methodist  preachers — ^Thomas  and  John — discover 
the  hermit  and  are  led  through  his  discourses  on  religious  themes  into  a  higher 
domain  of  spiritual  insight  and  power.  Ultimately  he  regains  his  reason.  The 
story  is  prettily  told,  but  we  regard  as  imhappy  the  device  of  making  a  lunatic 
the  medium  of  high-grade  spiritual  instruction.  Occasionally  we  question  some 
generalization,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following  sentence:  "When  we  present 
Christ  as  He  is — ^not  as  we  think  He  ought  to  be,  not  as  we  have  seen  Him  once 
or  twice  ....  when  we  do  that  the  door  of  the  sinner's  heart  will  be  swung 
wide  open"  (p.  105).  There  is  a  trace  of  cant  about  such  a  remark,  and  we  hear 
it  repeatedly  in  one  form  or  another.  If  it  be  true,  why  did  some  scoflf  at 
Paul's  message,  and  why  did  not  the  hearts  of  the  Pharisees  open  to  Christ's 
own  presentation  of  Himself?  On  the  whole,  however,  the  little  book  embodies 
a  sane  and  sweet  conception  of  Christian  devotion. 

Cranford,  N,  J,  George  Francis  Greene. 
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Hid  in  thb  Heart.    Published  by  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society. 

This  is  a  little  book  of  selections  from  the  "Scriptures  that  a  child  of  ten  should 
know,"  chosen  and  edited  by  George  E.  Horr,  D.D.  There  are  eighteen  selections, 
taken  principally  from  the  Parables  and  Psalms.  The  only  criticism  we  can 
make  is  that  the  author  uses  the  language  of  the  "Revised  Version."  The 
"English"  of  the  "King  James'  Version"  is  certainly  superior  and  the  mothers 
of  this  age  are  not  ready  yet  to  make  any  change. 

The  New  Day  ;  or,  Fresh  Opportunities.  By  President  Russell  H.  Conwell, 
of  the  Temple  College,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  an  inspiring  little  book  of  117  pages.     It  is  a  young  man's  book,  telling 
what  "Preparation  he  should  have,"  his   "Character,"  how  to  have  success  in 
"Agriculture,"  "Mechanics,"  "Trade,"  "Journalism,"  "Public  Life,"  "Teach- 
ing," the    "Method  for  overcoming  Difficulties,"    and    finally   proving    that    ./ 
America  is  the  land  that  holds  forth  the  best  opportunities  to  young  men. 

When  we  consider  how  much  pessimistic  literature  is  published  for  young  men   ' 
to  read,  we  cannot  praise  any  book  too  much,  as,  for  example,  this  one,  which 
proves  to  a  young  man  that  God  is  a  being  to  be  reverenced  in  literature  as  well 
as  in  church,  and  that  there  is  always  a  chance  for  a  young  man  "at  the  top," 
if  he  is  good,  industrious  and  thrifty. 

Trenton,  Edwin  W.  Rand. 

Sermons  on  the  Gospels  op  the  Eccleslastical  Year.  By  Henrt  Sibck, 
Pastor  of  Mount  Olive  Lutheran  Church,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Part  Second. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Concordia  Publishing  House.    1904.    8vo;  pp.  iv,  187. 

The  title  of  this  volume  is  sufficiently  descriptive.  The  thirty-one  sermons 
which  it  contains  are  brief,  simple,  direct  and  tender.  From  their  evident 
Lutheranism  we  must  dissent;  with  their  underlying  evangelicalism  we  heartily 
agree. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 
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The  Making  of  English.    By  Henry  Bradley,  Ph.D.    New  York  and  London : 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1904. 

The  title  of  this  interesting  book  on  the  English  Language  reminds  us  of  another 
book  of  interest,  "The  Making  of  England,"  by  the  historian  Green,  wherein 
the  autlior  aims  to  show  us  how  the  English  Nation  was  built  up  from  its  earlier 
and  cruder  conditions  to  that  great  civic  organization  that  is  now  known  as 
England.  In  a  similar  way.  Dr.  Bradley  would  reveal  to  us  the  various  grada- 
tions! processes  through  which  our  vernacular  has  passed  from  its  oldest  incipient 
forms  to  its  present  high  status  and  efficiency  as  a  language;  nor  could  such  a  task 
have  been  committed  to  abler  hands  than  to  one  of  the  eminent  editors  of  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary,  a  work  which  in  itself  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
way  in  which  our  native  language  has  been  made  what  it  now  is. 

As  the  author  states  in  his  Preface,  "llie  object  of  the  book  is  to  give  to 
educated  readers  ....  some  notion  of  the  causes  that  have  produced  .... 
Modem  English  as  an  instrument  of  expression."  His  aim  is  specifically  prac- 
tical and  popular:  so  to  approach  and  unfold  the  subject  as  to  make  it  attractive 
to  those  "unversed  in  philology."  This  Dr.  Bradley  has  admirably  done,  without 
the  sacrifice  of  scholarly  method  and  spirit,  and  in  this  respect  is  the  worthy 
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successor  of  Archbishop  Trench,  who  in  such  manuals  as  The  Study  of  Words  and 
English  Past  and  Present  did  an  invaluable  service  for  the  general  English  public 
in  popularizing  the  study  of  the  English  Language.  The  six  chapters  of  the 
volume  are  thus  outlined  and  developed,  and  are  as  follows:  I.  Introductory 
Chapter;  II.  The  Making  of  English  Grammar;  III.  What  English  Owes  to  For- 
eign Tongues;  IV.  Word-Making  in  English;  V.  Changes  of  Meaning;  and  VI. 
Some  Makers  of  English. 

Some  of  the  topics  are  of  special  interest  and  value,  such  as — the  resemblances 
and  contrasts  between  German  and  English ;  the  simplification  of  English  Gram- 
mar; the  indebtedness  of  English  to  Latin,  Greek  and  French;  the  way  in  which 
English  words  are  formed  and  derived;  the  new  senses  which  English  words  have 
assiuned,  and  what  English  owes  to  the  translators  of  the  English  Bible,  to 
Tyndale  and  Coverdale  and  their  successors,  as  well  as  to  Shakespeare  and  later 
authors.  From  the  first  page  to  the  last  the  volume  is  instructive  and  capti- 
vating, written  with  the  intent  to  illuminate  the  subject  and  the  reader,  and 
is  thus  in  line  with  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  English  philologists  to  make 
every  intelligent  English-speaking  person  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  story 
of  the  English  Language,  so  that  he  may  know  more  about  its  history,  structure, 
uses  and  mission  than  about  any  other  ancient  or  modem  tongue.  To  the  clergy 
as  a  class  such  a  treatise  should  make  a  special  appeal. 

T.  W.  Hunt. 

Matthew  Arnold.    By  G.  W.  E.  Russell.    Illustrated.    New  York:  Charles 
Scribner*s  Sons,  1904.    8vo,  pp.  xv,  265. 

This  neat  and  attractive  little  volume  is  one  of  a  series  of  "Literary  Lives" 
edited  by  W.  Robertson  Nicoll.  It  was  Mr.  Arnold's  express  wish  that  his  bi- 
ography should  never  be  written,  and  this  wish  has  been  respected.  Mr.  Russell 
has  edited  two  volumes  of  his  Letters  which  were  published  in  1895.  The  author 
regards  "criticisms  of  criticisms  as  the  most  melancholy  reading  in  the  world"; 
and  yet  this  book  which  he  has  given  us  tells  us  much  that  is  interesting  about  a 
singular  if  not  a  singularly  interesting  man.  It  is  a  sort  of  estimate  and  apprecia- 
tion. He  does  not  argue  that  Mr.  Arnold  was  a  great  poet;  for,  as  we  are  told, 
he  wrote  but  little  poetry,  he  was  not  a  poet  for  the  multitude,  and  he  fell  short 
of  Milton's  threefold  canon — ^he  was  not  simple,  sensuous  or  passionate.  Mr. 
Russell  does  hold,  however,  that  he  was  a  "good"  poet.  We  venture  to  question 
whether  a  great  poet  was  ever  either  bom  or  made  with  Mr.  Arnold's  determining 
conception  that  poetry  is  at  bottom  a  "criticism  of  life."  Mr.  Russell  convinces 
us  that  Mr.  Arnold,  the  man,  was  charmingly  agreeable  and  full  of  humor;  but 
he  has  not  convinced  us  that  we  have  been  mistaken  in  regarding  Mr.  Arnold, 
the  poet,  as  sad,  melancholy  and  somewhat  cjmical.  We  are  informed  that  he 
accepted  as  the  true  philosophy  that  which 

"Neither  makes  man  too  much  a  god, 
Nor  God  too  much  a  man." 

There  is  not  enough  sunshine  for  the  greatest  poetry  in  the  man  who  believes  that 

"One  thing  only  has  been  lent 
To  youth  and  age  in  common — discontent" ; 

or  can  say  that 

"Our  vaunted  life  is  one  long  funeral." 

Mr.  Arnold  was  great  as  a  critic,  but  poets  are  not  made  of  the  stuff  that  sad  and 
cynical  critics  are  made  of.  Mr.  Russell  sa3rs  that  as  a  critic  he  was  characterized 
by  lucidity,  courage  and  serenity;  and  he  adds, that  later  he  acquired  the  odd 
quality  of  playfulness,  a  new  thing  in  literary  criticism  in  his  day. 
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We  are  made  acquainted  with  Mr.  Arnold,  the  educator,  for  it  was  thus  that 
he  earned  his  bread.  As  the  eldest  son  of  the  famous  Head  Master  of  Rugby,  he 
was  indeed  to  the  manner  bom.  He  was  for  thirty-five  years  Inspector  of  Schools, 
and  from  1857  on  he  was  Professor  of  Poetry  in  Oxford — his  beloved  Oxford. 
We  have  here  an  interesting  discussion  of  Arnold  the  critic's  attitude  toward 
Society,  Conduct  and  Theology.  Here  he  is  best  known  to  us  all.  On  the  whole 
he  was  something  of  a  good-natured  scold.  Mr.  Gold  win  Smith  called  him  ''a 
gentleman  of  a  jaunty  air,  and  on  good  terms  with  the  world'' ;  and  Mr.  ToUemache 
said,  "When  asked  my  opinion  of  this  quaint  man  of  genius,  I  have  described  him 
as  a  Hebrew  prophet  in  while  kid  gloves"  And  yet  Mr.  Russell's  judgment  is 
that  his  abiding  power  was  in  his  combined  "sweetness  and  light."  He  was  a 
Humanist,  and  his  Humanism  stood  midway  between  Religion  and  Science. 
He  had  the  English  Bible  at  his  finger's  end,  and  he  stoutly  contended  that  it 
ought  to  be  taught  in  the  schools.  He  regarded  Literature,  not  Science,  as  the 
chief  agent  in  true  culture.  He  called  himself  a  Liberal  in  politics;  he  had  no 
great  regard  for  Mr.  Gladstone;  he  divided  English  society  into  three  classes: 
Barbarians,  Philistines  and  Populace;  and  he  always  ranked  himself  with  the 
Middle  Class. 

His  theology  was  bloodless.  He  depersonalized  God  into  a  "stream  of  tend- 
ency not  ourselves  wliich  makes  for  righteousness"  and  desupematuralized 
Religion  into  "Morality  touched  by  emotion."  He  broke  the  spell  of  his  esthetic 
serenity  so  much  as  to  impart  to  the  world  in  his  Literature  and  Dogma  the  inter- 
esting bit  of  information  that  "miracles  do  not  happen,"  and  it  was  his  opinion 
that  "the  reporters  of  Jesus  surrounded  him  with  a  thaumaturgical  atmosphere." 
The  book  has  some  fine  illustrations,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  just  and  worthy 
tribute  to  a  man  who  will  always  hold  a  high  place  in  the  history  of  English 
literature. 

Trenton,  Henrt  Collin  Minton. 

Korea.    By  Angus  Hamilton.    With  Map  and   Illustrations.    New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1904.     Pp.  xliii,  313.     $1.50  net. 

This  is  a  well-written  and  up-to-date  book  on  this  old  and  yet  newest  country 
of  the  far  East.  It  is  written  by  an  Englishman  for  Englishmen.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  Jesuit  geographers  covered  the  space  now  occupied  by  the 
Korean  Archipelago  with  the  drawing  of  an  elephant,  the  conventional  sign  of 
their  ignorance.  From  time  almost  out  of  mind  tiU  1895  Korea  was  a  vassal  of 
China.  In  1876  she  made  her  first  foreign  treaty,  and  in  1883  Chemulpo  was 
opened  to  trade.  Of  course,  the  Eastern  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  brings 
Korea  into  great  prominence  just  now  and  makes  such  books  as  this  exception- 
ally timely  and  interesting.  To  investors,  adventurers  and  diplomatists  the 
showing  here  made  of  the  resources,  the  possibilities  and  the  developments  of 
this  heretofore  little-known  comer  of  the  earth  will  have  the  greatest  interest. 
We  regret  to  add  that  the  author  has  not  been  great  enough  either  to  overcome 
or  to  conceal  his  own  personal  prejudice  against  religion  in  general  and  the  work 
of  the  missionaries  in  Korea  in  particular.  After  encountering  such  mild  sarcasm 
as  this:  "There  will  be  no  absence  in  the  future  of  those  soothing  conjectures 
from  which  the  consolations  of  religion  may  be  derived"  (p.  27) ;  and  such  public- 
spirited  worldly  wisdom  as  this:  "If  it  were  prudent  to  accomplish  it,  I  would 
convert  the  mission  centres  of  the  inland  districts  into  experimental  farm-stations, 
and  attach  a  competent  demonstrator  to  each  establishment"  (p.  117);  we  are 
quite  prepared  for  the  inuendos  which  mark  and  mar  the  author's  only  chapter 
upon  the  work  of  the  missionaries  in  Korea.  He  seems  to  admire  the  Jesuit 
propagandists  more  than  the  ease-and-luxury-loving  American  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  naive  and  innocent  and  unselfish  priests  of  the  native  religions 
most  of  all.    Assuredly  the  book  abounds  in  valuable  statistics  and  apparently 
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accurate  information,  but  we  believe  that  no  book  on  Korea  can  be  fairly  trust- 
worthy which  does  not  give  fuller  recognition  to  the  preeminent  influence  of 
Christianity  among  that  waking  people  and  does  not  ungrudgingly  accord  the 
honor  which  is  indisputably  due  to  our  own  missionaries  in  opening  up  this 
belated  land,  not  only  to  the  Christian  Religion  but  also  to  all  the  indirect  bless- 
ings of  civilization  which  do  either  accompany  or  flow  from  it. 

Trenton.  Henrt  Collin  Minton. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Butler.  By  Francis  Hovet  Stoddard, 
Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  New  York  University. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1903.     Pp.  vii,  357.     Price,  $3.00  net. 

This  is  a  well-told  story  of  a  useful  life.  While  the  work  does  not  rank  with 
biographies  of  the  first  order — for  the  subject  was  not  a  Dr.  Johnson  or  a  Glad- 
stone— we  wish  we  could  believe  it  likely  to  receive  a  wide  reading  among  the 
youth  of  the  country;  for  the  simple,  unvarnished  history  of  a  man  who  by  his 
own  efforts  has  risen  to  wealth  and  power,  while  retaining  to  the  full  his  religious 
faith  and  his  integrity,  should  prove  of  moral  help  to  the  young  and  aspiring  every- 
where. Charles  Butler  was  bom  in  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1802,  and  died 
in  New  York  City  in  1897.  He  was  an  able  lawyer,  successful  man  of  affairs, 
public-spirited  citizen,  Christian  philanthropist.  Among  his  many  activities  may 
be  mentioned  his  successful  battles  against  financial  dishonor  on  the  part  of  the 
States  of  Michigan  and  Indiana,  in  the  forties;  his  part  in  founding  and  sustaining 
the  New  York  University;  and  his  faithful  and  generous  services  in  behalf  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  during  a  period  of  more  than  sixty  years.  His  char- 
ity flowed  constantly  and  in  many  channels.  An  interesting  feature  of  his  career 
was  the  long-time  and  warm  friendship  that  existed  between  him  and  Thomas 
Carlyle.  Mr.  Butler  was  a  man  who  prospered  under  ifnodem  business  conditions ; 
and  also  he  respected  the  Sabbath,  he  was  a  man  of  prayer,  he  was  a  church-goer 
and  he  dealt  justly  with  his  fellows.  Men  of  this  stamp  deserve  to  be  held  in 
lasting  honor,  whether  or  no  they  are  long  remembered  along  with  the  great 
warriors,  the  great  statesmen  or  the  great  men  of  letters. 

Cranfordf  N.  J.  George  Francis  Greene. 

Rousseau  and  Naturalism  in  Life  and  Thought.  The  World's  Epoch- 
Makers  Series,  By  William  Henry  Hudson.  Imported  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  1903.    8vo,  pp.  x,  260.     Price,  $1.25. 

An  honest  and  judicial  study  of  Rousseau,  both  as  to  his  character  and  teach- 
ings; and  a  book  that  may  well  be  consulted,  along  with  the  larger  work  of  Mr. 
John  Morley,  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  that  erratic  though  marvelous 
genius  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Needless  to  say,  the  student  of  the  causes  of 
the  French  Revolution  cannot  venture  to  overlook  Rousseau.  There  is  another 
class  of  readers  to  which  this  little  work  ought  to  appeal — those  who,  agreeing 
with  Bacon  that  some  books  are  to  be  read  by  proxy,  desire  to  find  a  condensed 
and  at  the  same  time  a  just  account  of  the  spirit,  contents  and  influence  in  man- 
ners and  letters  of  such  germinal  books  as  the  Control  Social,  La  NouveUe  HiUnse 
and  Entile.  The  mystery  of  Rousseau  remains  imsolved.  A  son  of  poverty,  a 
slave  of  the  lowest  passions,  a  youth  spent  in  vagabondage  and  licentiousness 
and  a  manhood  seamed  by  gross  vices  and  amazing  follies — ''a  rascal,"  Dr, 
Johnson  rightly  termed  him — half  lunatic  and  half  genius,  he  nevertheless  was 
a  mighty  agent  in  breaking  down  the  artificialism  of  his  day  and  in  bringing  the 
civilized  world,  in  feeling  and  act,  "Back  to  Nature." 

Cranford,  N.  J.  George  Francis  Greene 
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THE  INCARNATION  AND  OTHER  WORLDS. 

IT  has  been  objected  to  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation, 
that  it  is  suggestive  of  conceit  on  the  part  of  us  men.  Large 
as  the  earth  seems  to  us,  it  is  small  when  compared  with  even  our 
own  sun.  But  there  are  stars,  themselves  suns,  in  comparison  with 
which  our  sun  itself  is  small;  so  that  astronomy  shows  how  insig- 
nificant this  little  earth  of  ours  is  amid  the  multitudinous  items 
that  make  up  the  universe.  Whether  or  no  the  starry  worlds  or 
the  planets  of  our  own  system  are  now  or  ever  have  been  or  ever 
will  be  inhabited,  has  long  been  an  open  question.  The  latest 
word  on  the  subject  has  been  uttered  by  Mr.  Alfred  Russell 
Wallace,  who,  in  his  recent  discussion  of  Man^s  Place  in  the 
Universe,  has  urged  with  great  zeal  the  thesis  that  our  earth  is 
the  only  one  of  the  millions  of  globes  throughout  the  imiverse  that 
has  or  can  become  the  seat  of  intelligent  life.  Both  his  reasonings 
and  his  conclusions  have  been  combated  by  competent  critics,  so 
that  the  question  remains  an  open  one  as  far  as  the  scientists  are 
concerned. 

But  granting  for  the  moment  Mr.  Wallace's  contention,  our 
humanity  would  then  be  but  as  a  speck  of  intelligence  in  the 
universe;  and  the  objector  to  the  Incarnation  asks,  "Why  should 
the  Son  of  God  ally  Himself — ^and  so  irrevocably — ^with  such  an 
insignificant  part  of  his  wide  creation?''  The  very  question,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  objector,  shows  how  absurd  is  the  conceit.  Pos- 
sibly it  is  enough  to  say,  in  reply  to  the  objection  as  thus  stated, 
that,  with  astronomy  in  mind,  the  Bible  itself  comes  to  the  exactly 
opposite  conclusion.    The  objection  is  predicated  upon  the  insig- 
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nificance,  if  not  inferiority,  of  our  race.  Not  so  the  Bible.  It 
would  seem,  from  the  eighth  Psalm,  that  David  was  for  a  time 
perplexed  by  the  same  problem.  While  watching  his  flocks  by 
night  he  thought  of  the  heavenly  worlds — the  sun  and  the  moon 
and  the  stars — and  the  question.  What  is  man  ?  at  first  perplexed 
him.  WTiy  should  he  be  the  object  of  the  divine  concern? 
Why  should  God  be  "  mindful ''  of  him,  why  "  visit ''  him?  But  the 
answer  came.  "  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels. 
Thou  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour."  Man^s  origin, 
his  dignity,  his  glorious  possibilities,  are  enough  to  justify  the  divine 
concern — indeed,  to  justify  any  effort  on  his  behalf,  however  ex- 
traordinary, on  the  part  of  his  Creator.  It  is  interesting  on  this 
point  to  note  that  Mr.  Wallace,  who,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  say 
of  the  Incarnation  but  is  simply  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
exclusive  manifestation  of  intelligence  on  our  planet,  has  his  answer 
to  any  who  demur  to  his  view.  Alluding  to  the  fact  that  our  planet 
"has  developed  humanity,"  he  boldly  maintains  that  "the  supreme 
end  and  purpose  of  this  vast  universe  was  the  production  and  de- 
velopment of  the  living  soul  in  the  perishable  body  of  man,"  and 
that  "the  development  of  man  as  a  spiritual  being,  with  all  his 
intellectual  powers  and  moral  possibilities,  is  certainly  a  great  end 
in  itself — so  great  and  so  noble  that  if  a  imiverse  of  matter  were 
required  for  the  work,  why  should  it  not  be  used?"  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  objecting  to  the  assumption  of  our  nature  by  the  Son  of  God, 
on  the  ground  that  humanity  is  too  insignificant  to  warrant  such 
a  divine  alliance  with  it,  the  Bible  urges  the  almost  infinite  value 
of  a  soul  as  a  good  reason  for  the  Incarnation.  This  is  a  legitimate 
and  adequate  reply  to  the  caviler  who  would  degrade  man  in  the 
scale  of  creation,  and  would  brand  as  an  absurd  conceit  the  formal 
alliance  of  the  Son  of  God  with  our  human  nature. 

But  objection  to  the  orthodox  view  of  the  Incarnation  takes 
another  form,  based  upon  the  common  belief  that  there  are  groups 
of  intelligences  other  than  the  human  family.  The  Bible  in  no- 
uncertain  language  takes  for  granted  that  God's  universe  is  nimier- 
ously  peopled  by  different  orders  of  beings,  all  endowed  with  intelli- 
gence. On  the  basis  of  this  Scriptural  view  of  intelligences  so 
numerous  and  widespread  throughout  the  imiverse  the  objector 
anew  takes  issue  with  our  belief  in  the  Incarnation,  affirming  that 
it  suggests  partiality  in  the  divine  Being,  that  out  of  all  orders  of 
intelligence,  some  highly  exalted,  God  should  select  one  race  alone 
and  ally  Himself  exclusively  therewith  as  "  the  Son  of  Man  "  for  ever. 
But  the  objection  in  this  case  is  a  begging  of  the  question,  and 
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rests  on  an  inadequate  view  of  God's  relations  to  other  intelli- 
gences. We  make  our  answer  to  it  not,  however,  as  revealed  in  the 
Bible  in  so  many  words — some  may  think  not  at  all — ^but  with 
the  conviction  that  it  explains  many  Scripture  passages  and  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  what  may  be  called  the  Bible  scheme  of 
creation.  "It  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  and  reverent  in  any 
such  inquiry,"  as  Ellicott  wisely  suggests  in  the  introduction  to  his 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  "for  it  may  be  too 
deep  or  too  near  forbidden  ground/'  Nevertheless,  there  are  quite 
a  nimiber  of  suggestive  passages  in  the  New  Testament  the  meaning 
of  which  evidently  lies  deeper  than  the  surface.  They  may  be 
difficult  to  understand,  and  yet  are  exciting  beyond  measure  in 
the  glimpses  they  furnish  of  other  worlds  than  ours;  for  they  seem 
to  teach  that  God  has  not  been  partial  in  so  inseparably  associating 
Himself  with  our  humanity.  One  of  them  is  the  passage  in 
Ciolossians  i.  15-20 — ^we  prefer  it  in  the  Revised  Version:  "Who  is 
the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first-bom  of  all  creation :  for  in 
Him  were  all  things  created,  in  the  heavens  and  upon  the  earth 
....  whether  thrones  or  dominions  or  principalities  or  powers; 
all  things  have  been  created  through  Him,  and  unto  Him;  and  He 
is  before  all  things,  and  in  Him  all  things  consist.  And  He  is  the 
Head  of  the  body,  the  Church:  who  is  the  beginning,  the  first-born 
from  the  dead;  that  in  all  things  (the  margin  has,  among  all)  He 
might  have  the  pre-eminence.  For  it  was  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
Father  that  in  Him  should  all  the  fulness  dwell;  And  through 
Him  to  reconcile  all  things  imto  Himself,  having  made  peace 
through  the  blood  of  His  cross;  through  Him,  I  say,  whether  things 
upon  the  earth,  or  things  in  the  heavens." 

The  apostle's  view,  gathered  from  these  words,  is  (1)  that  He 
whom  we  know  as  "  the  Son  of  Man  "  has,  as  Creator  of  all  things, 
had  as  much  to  do  with  other  parts  of  the  imiverse  as  with  our 
own;  (2)  that  "the  image  of  the  invisible  God"  is  and  has  been 
*t  the  first-bom  of  all  creation' ' ;  (3)  that  He  is  the  Pacificator  and 
Unifier  of  the  universe,  so  that  in  Him  not  only  "  all  things  in  the 
heavens"  find  a  common  fellowship,  but,  "having  made  peace 
through  the  blood  of  His  cross,"  "the  things  upon  the  earth"  also 
are. brought  into  a  completed  brotherhood  of  intelHgenee. 

The  underlying  idea  of  the  passage  would  seem  to  be  that  God 
has  not  been  partial  in  his  treatment  of  our  race.  While  "the 
Son  of  God  "  became  "  the  Son  of  Man  "  also,  that  simply  means  that 
"  the  Son  of  God, "  in  addition  to  what  constitutes  his  proper  Deity, 
acquired  the  essential  features  of  humanity;  so  that  He  new  knows 
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our  human  nature  not  only  as  its  Creator,  but  by  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  it.  And  yet,  emphasize  this  amazing  and  precious 
view  of  the  Bible  as  we  may,  it  does  not  exclude  from  the  Deity  the 
possibility  of  allying  Himself  similarly,  if  He  pleases,  with  the  essen- 
tial features  of  other  forms  of  intelligence.  Some  may  fancy  that 
such  a  supposition  is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  in  ii.  16,  when  he  says,  "  for  verily  He  took  not  on 
Him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  He  took  on  Him  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham" ;  but  the  point  of  this  passage  is,  that  in  coming  to  our  rescue 
the  Son  of  God,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  identified  Himself  with 
those  whom  He  came  to  save.  In  coming  to  earth,  therefore.  He 
did  not  come  as  the  Son  of  God  simply,  nor  in  any  angel-form, 
but  came  in  "flesh  and  blood,"  and  in  this  way  became  forever 
"Immanuel,"  God  with  us,  one  of  us.  The  passage  has  therefore 
nothing  to  do  with  the  relation  in  which  the  Son  of  God  stands 
to  other  intelligences.  They  know  Him  as  we  know  Him  to  be, 
"the  Word  of  God"  who  is  "the  Son  of  God";  but  they  know 
Him  distinctively  as  their  Angel-Jehovah,  we  as  our  God-Man, 
because  He  became  "the  Son  of  Man."* 

A  careful  examination  of  some  of  the  particular  expressions  of  the 
Colossians  passage  will  show  how  suggestive  they  are  as  to  the  inti- 
mate relationship  of  the  Son  of  God  to  other  worlds.  Take,  for 
example,  the  significant  phrase  in  the  fifteenth  verse,  where  God's 
Son  is  said  to  be  "  the  image  of  the  invisible  God."  The  gospels 
had  already  taught  that  "no  man" — ^literally, "  no  one" — "  hath  seen 
God  at  any  time."  The  apostle's  phrase,  taking  it  in  connection 
with  the  next  clause,  seems  to  extend  the  fact  to  all  mtelligences  as 
a  necessary  first  truth;  for  they,  too,  all  of  them,  are  finite.    All 

^  This  view  best  explains  the  Jehovistic  manifestatioDS  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament,  which  are  commonly  regarded  as  (in  some  way)  anticipatory  and 
temporary  assimiptions  by  God's  Son  of  our  nature  before  the  Incarnation — a 
vierw  that  is  attended  by  no  end  of  difficulties;  as,  e.g.,  if  the  Son  of  God  used  a 
human  body  for  these  many  theophanies,  was  it  a  new  body  each  time,  and  if  so, 
what  became  of  the  body  laid  aside?  There  are  fewer  difficulties  suggested  if 
we  regard  the  theophanies  as  visits  to  earth  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  form  of  some 
one  of  the  many  orders  of  previous  creations  with  which  He  had  become  allied 
through  the  ages.  There  would  be  some  reason,  then,  in  his  being  styled,  as 
He  is  so  often,  ''the  angel  of  the  Lord,"  or  simply  ''an  angel/'  And  there  need 
be  no  difficulty  as  to  His  being  able  in  such  a  form  to  manifest  Himself  to  men, 
for  no  one  knows  the  contents  or  the  possibilities  of  being,  either  as  respects  men 
or  angels  or,  as  for  that,  the  divine  Being  Himself.  At  any  rate,  previous  to 
becoming  "the  Son  of  Man,''  the  Son  of  God  manifested  Himself  to  men  as  "the 
Angel- Jehovah."  Only  when  "the  Word  was  made  flesh"  could  the  Son  of  God 
clcum  to  be  also  "the  Son  of  Man,"  and  ever  after  entitled  to  be  known  as  "the 
God-Man." 
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that  mind  throughout  the  universe  has  ever  known  of  God  has  been 
through  Him  who  is  "  the  image  of  the  invisible  God."  The  phrase 
is  akin  to  the  expression  of  John's,  who  refers  to  the  second  Person 
of  the  Trinity  as  "  the  Word, "  who  was  with  God  from  the  begin- 
nmg  and  was  God,  but  is  distinctively  "the  Word  "—the  title  imply- 
ing that  the  Son  of  God  alone  expresses  to  created  minds  the  mind 
and  will  of  God.  "  He  who  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He 
hath  declared  Him."  And  how  could  "the  Word  of  God"  reveal 
Him  to  other  creations  than  our  own;  how  be  "  the  image  of  God" 
to  them,  unless,  as  in  our  own  case,  He  has  been  seen  of  them 
— "seen  of  angels" — seen  of  them  in  their  own  proper  natures, 
so  seen  as  that  He  could  say  to  them  as  to  us,  "he  that  hath  seen 
me,  hath  seen  the  Father  "? 

The  idea  is  yet  more  clearly  implied  in  the  words  that  follow;  for 
Paul  not  only  says  that  the  Son  of  God  is  "  the  image  of  God,"  but, 
as  though  he  would  explain  how,  "the  first-bom  of  all  creation." 
This  cannot  mean  that  the  "first-bom"  was  Himself  created; 
for,  in  the  next  verse,  He  is  said  to  be  "  the  creator  of  all 
things."  The  expression  is  but  another  form  of  saying  that  He 
is  "begotten  before  all  creation,"  or,  as  the  seventeenth  verse  puts 
it,  "  He  is  before  all  things,"  or,  as  th6  Creed  has  it, "  begotten  before 
all  worlds."  "Begotten"  is  the  synonym  used  by  John  for  "the 
first-bora" — "the  only-begotten  of  the  Father." 

But  there  is  another  clause  in  the  passage  (verse  19)  which  yet 
more  clearly  shows  what  special  thought  was  in  the  apostle's  mind. 
He  says:  "  For  it  was  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father,  that  in  Him 
should  all  the  fullness  dwell."  The  word  nXijpwfia  was  an  import- 
ant one  in  the  philosophy  that  Paul  was  combating.  It  is  difficult 
for  ordinary  readers  of  the  epistle  to  understand  what  fantastic 
notions  were  taught  in  those  days  by  some  professed  Christian 
teachers,  whose  minds  were  full  of  the  Oriental  philosophy.  Start- 
ing with  a  statement  that  is  true  enough,  they  distorted  it  so  as 
to  evolve  from  it  an  antichristian  philosophy.  They  bridged  the 
interval  between  God  and  humanity  by  what  they  called  "the 
pleroma,"  that  is,  the  fullness,  that  which  fills  this  interval.  They 
taught,  as  the  Bible  does,  that  in  this  interval  there  are  various 
grades  of  being,  some  very  exalted,  albeit  between  these  and  the 
divine  Being  there  is  in  reality  an  immeasurable  interval.  But 
the  philosophers  taught  that  these  angelic  orders  are  not  only  man's 
superiors  but  his  natural  mediators,  and  the  next  step  was  easy 
enough;  to  worship  them,  to  pray  to  them,  and  the  like.  It  was 
against  this  monstrous  perversion  of  a  truth  that  Paul  argued  in 
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this  epistle,  showing  how  it  derogated  from  the  glory  of  Christ,  who 
is  the  only  mediator  between  God  and  man.  Taking  the  very 
word  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  philosophers,  he  taught  how  alone 
the  interval  between  God  and  our  humanity  can  be  bridged.  The 
angelic  orders,  however  superior  to  man,  leave  an  infinite  interval 
between  themselves  and  God.  They  cannot,  therefore,  bridge  it. 
Only  the  Son  of  God  can  do  that,  and  "  it  pleased  the  Father"  that 
His  Son  should  fill  the  interval,  or,  as  the  passage  puts  it,  "  that  in 
Him  should  the  whole  pleroma  dwell."  He  was  the  only  One 
who,  from  the  very  necessities  of  the  case,  could  occupy  this 
unique  position.  As  "  the  Son  of  God,"  "He  was  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God,"  God's  alter  ego  (so  to  speak),  "the  Word  of  God, 
who  was  God."  Then,  as  "the  Son  of  Man,"  he  became  one  with 
the  human  family.  Then,  as  "  God's  first-bom  of  all  creation,"  He 
has  ever  been  brought  into  personal  relations  in  some  way  with  all 
of  God's  created  ones.  The  eternal  Son  of  God  "dwells"  aad  has 
forever  dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  the  eternal  Father.  The  rescued  of 
earth  are^said  to  "dwell  in  him,"  being  made  sharers  of  His  Spirit. 
And  all  other  intelligences  similarly  find  their  bond  of  union  in 
Him  who  is  "the  only-begotten  of  God"  to  them  all.  So  that  it 
is  true  that  in  God's  good  pleasure  all  creation  meets  in  His  Son.* 
It  can  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  Colossians  passage  is  but  one 
of  many  in  which  the  apostle  refers  to  the  relations  of  our  "  Son  of 
Man"  to  other  creations.  In  Ephes.  i.  10,  for  instance,  he  says  that 
God  has  made  known  unto  us  "  the  mystery  of  His  will  ....  that 
in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times.  He  might  gather  together 
in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven  (the  heavens, 
R.  V.)  and  which  are  on  earth — even  in  Him."  Precisely  what 
this  means  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  It  cannot  mean  that  there  is  to 
be  a  restoration  of  all  to  primitive  purity,  for  that  would  contradict 
other  Scriptures.  It  can  only  refer,  however  vaguely,  to  some 
imfolding  of  the  work  of  the  Redeemer,  some  new  relations  of 
it  to  the  universe,  of  which  we  know  little  now,  but  which  is  to  be 
xmspeakably  glorious;  for  he  adds,  "  that  we  should  be  to  the  praise 
of  the  glory  of  His  grace."  We  cannot,  therefore,  now  under- 
stand all  that  is  included  in  this  "gathering  into  one"  in  Christ  of 
both  heaven  and  earth;  but  nothing  can  so  satisfy  the  nature  of 
any  baing  made  in  the  image  of  God  as  to  be  brought  into  fellow- 
ship and  to  be  put  upon  an  equality  with  other  sons  of  God  "in 
the  heavens." 

*  S3e  Ephes.  i.  20-23  and  iv.  10,  where  we  find  the  same  view  of  Christ  as 
'*  the  Bridger  of  Creation" — "  the  filler  "  of  the  universe. 
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But  that  is  not  all.  In  the  twentieth  verse  reference  is  made  to 
a  "reconciliation"  of  all  things  unto  God,  which  in  some  way  has 
been  effected  through  the  Son  of  God;  and  in  "the  all  things"  so 
reconciled  is  specifically  included  "  things  in  the  heavens,"  as  well 
as  "  things  upon  the  earth." 

One  cannot  be  too  careful  in  touching  upon  such  a  subject.  And 
yet  the  Bible  is  clear  on  at  least  one  feature  of  it,  that  in  the  ages 
past,  before  a  human  soul  breathed,  a  widely  marked  separation 
had  occurred  among  the  intelligences  that  people  the  universe — 
a  separation  occasioned  by  sin.  Those  who  kept  not  their  first 
estate  but  fell  from  it  became  "  devils,"  while  the  steadfast  ones, 
who  were  "reconciled"  ever  after  to  the  divine  government,  are 
generically  classed  as  "  angels, "  and  the  twentieth  verse  asserts  that 
the  Son  of  God  was  the  Reconciler.  And  it  is  interesting,  as  well 
as  corroborative  of  this  view  to  learn  from  the  lips  of  the  Son  of 
Man  Himself  that  humanity's  "hell"  is  indeed  the  abode  already 
occupied  by  hellish  souls  of  the  other  creations — "  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels." 

It  is,  moreover,  to  be  particularly  noted  in  this  connection  that 
in  the  "  all  things"  that  are  reconciled  through  the  Son  of  God — ^just 
as  it  is  stated  in  the  Ephesians  passage  with  regard  to  the  "  all 
things"  that  are  gathered  together  in  Christ — the  apostle  includes 
"things  upon  the  earth  and  things  in  the  heavens."  He  does  not 
add  "  things  in  hell."  The  Son  of  God  is  not  the  Unifier  of  fallen 
angels,  any  more  than  He  is  of  the  lost  from  among  men.  As  far 
as  we  men  are  concerned,  Christ  is  the  Reconciler  between  believers 
and  God.  And  then  (such  is  the  import  of  the  passage)  He  brings 
reconciled  humanity  into  relations  of  amity  with  the  reconciled 
in  the  heavens,  which  can  only  mean  with  the  reconciled  of  oth^r 
worlds. 

One  clause  of  this  twentieth  verse  cannot  be  passed  over  without 
at  least  some  notice :  "  and  through  Him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto 
Himself,  having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  His  cross."  Most 
probably  this  was  intended  to  refer  solely  to  the  way  in  which  the 
"reconciliation"  was  made  by  the  Son  of  God  as  respects  the 
human  family.  Doubtless  the  reconciliation  effected  by  the  Son 
of  God  as  to  "  things  in  the  heavens"  (whatever  form  it  took)  was 
accomplished  ages  before  the  earth  had  an  inhabitant.  And  yet 
so  sober  a  thinker  as  Ellicott  could  wTite:  "There  would  seem  to 
be  a  superadded  meaning  in  the  influence  the  apostle  seems  to 
give  to  the  cross  of  Christ  as  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  human- 
ity.   I  don't  know  that  he  does.     Still,  it  is  conceivable  how  the 
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transaction  on  Calvary  might  affect  outsiders.  We  are  assured  that 
these  things  the  angels  desire  to  look  into.  Even  upon  humanity 
we  know  the  cross  of  Jesus  impresses  profoundly  the  sense  of  the 
heinousness  of  sin  that  could  lead  to  such  a  sacrifice.  May  it  not 
similarly  affect  other  creations,  so  as  to  render  it  doubly  impossible 
for  them  ever  to  fall  from  their  steadfastness,  and  so  reconcile  them 
all  to  God  and  holiness  forever?" 

At  any  rate,  the  Bible  by  no  means  obscurely  teaches  that  as  a 
result  of  the  separation  occasioned  in  other  worlds  by  sin,  there 
came  into  existence  what  it  appropriately  calls  a  "  Church  in  the 
heavens" — ^an  "elect  assembly"  (as  the  word  means)  of  those 
"  whose  names  are  enrolled  in  the  skies,"  referring  to  "  the  gathering 
together  in  one"  of  the  steadfast  ones.  This  culminating  point  of 
our  discussion  is  definitely  raised  in  a  very  remarkable  passage  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  xii.  22-23.  "  But  ye  are  come  unto 
Mount  Zion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  and  to  innumerable  hosts  of  angels,  to  the  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first-bom,  who  are  enrolled  in  heaven, 
and  to  God  the  judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect."*  The  Revised  Version  gives  the  meaning  more  pre- 
cisely. The  basal  conception  of  the  passage  is  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  one,  though  made  up  of  many  provinces;  that 
the  Overlordship  of  the  Redeemer  includes  more  than  Hi» 
Lordship  of  earth.  He  is  the  Unifier  of  this  and  other  worlds* 
Our  earth  is  not  so  isolated  as  it  seems  to  us  who  live  upon 
it.  There  is  a  time  coming  when  the  rescued  from  earth  will 
become  closely  associated  with  the  rescued  from  other  worlds, 
who  are  already  gathered  in  God's  holy  "city"  or  the  New 
Jerusalem.  Nay,  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the  rescued  from 
earth  are  already  there.  Such,  I  think,  is  in  general  the  Spirit's 
teaching  in  the  passage,  emphasizing  as  it  does  the  beatific  relations 
into  which  the  saved  in  Christ  are  brought.  "  But  ye  are  come  unto 
Moimt  Zion" — the  historic  "  Mount  Zion"  was,  of  course,  the  centre 
aroimd  which  gravitated  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  political  hopes 
of  Israel.  Adopted  into  the  Christian  vocabulary,  it  became  a 
synonym  for  the  Church  of  God's  dear  Son  on  earth,  wherein  as  a  holy 
brotherhood  the  saved  in  Christ  are  associated.  But,  says  the  in- 
spired writer,  yet  more  exalted  privileges  come  to  the  saved  in 
Christ.    They  come  to  Mount  Zion,  but  also  to  another  and  a  better 

♦The  R.  v.  margiQ  gives  an  alternate  arrangement  of  the  middle  clauses  of  the 
verses,  viz.:  or,  "and  to  innumerable  hosts,  the  general  assembly  of  angels  and 
the  church  of  the  first-born." 
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"city,"  the  "city  of  the  living  God/'  And  the  writer  goes  on  to 
state  what  a  marvelous  constituency  it  embraces.  First  of  all, 
it  is  described  as  made  up  of  "innumerable  hosts  of  angels"  who 
are  united  into  a  "general  assembly  and  Church/'  significantly 
styled  "the  Church  of  the  first-bom  who  are  enrolled  in  heaven." 
But  it  must  be  observed  that  by  "  the  Church  of  the  first-born  "  is  not 
meant  "the  Church  of  Jesus,"  for  the  word  for  "first-bom"  is  in 
the  plural,  so  that  it  is  literally  "  the  Church  of  the  first-bom  ones" 
that  is  referred  to,  which  can  only  mean  in  its  connection  "the 
Church  of  the  earlier  creations" — the  word  "Church"  as  applied 
to  these  earlier  creations  being,  as  already  intimated,  of  special 
significance,  suggesting  a  "called  out"  or  "selected"  gathering. 
It  can  only  mean,  then,  that  "the  innmnerable  hosts  of  angels"  is 
made  up  of  the  elect  angels  gathered  out  of  previous  creations, 
and  enrolled,  or  registered  name  by  name,  and  organized  into  a 
Church  in  the  skies.  And  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the 
writer,  in  his  summary  of  the  constituency  of  God's  holy  city, 
discriminates  "  the  Church  of  the  earlier  bom  creations"  from  "  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,"  that  is  to  say,  saints  from  earth 
abeady  gathered  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  The  dominant  note  of 
the  passage  is  the  privilege  of  association  with  the  great  and  good 
out  of  the  universe  which  the  Gospel  secures  for  the  redeemed  from 
among  us  men.  The  Lord  Jesus  will  unite  us  all,  angels  and  saints, 
into  a  blessed  imity,  under  the  general  title  of  citizens  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  What  a  glimpse  does  the  passage  so  interpreted  give 
us  into  a  past  long  before  our  humanity's  creation,  during 
which  the  universe  was  being  peopled  by  "the  innmnerable  hosts" 
of  various  orders,  out  of  whom  God  has  through  the  ages  been 
gathering  the  heavenly  Church. 

Sir  Robert  Ball,  not  long  ago,  published  a  book  entitled  The 
Earths  Beginning,  in  which  he  gives  an  astronomer's  story  of  the 
earth's  making.  With  emphasis  he  insists  that  an  almost  immeas- 
urable amount  of  time  has  been  required  in  bringing  the  earth  to 
the  stage  when  it  could  become  fit  for  man's  residence  upon  it. 
It  is  just  as  stoutly  maintained  that  there  is  a  day  coming  when 
the  earth  will  no  longer  be  a  fit  dwelling-place  for  our  race. 

The  Word  of  God  is  therefore  in  harmony  with  the  latest  word  of 
science  when  it  also  gives  us  two  glimpses — one  into  the  past  and 
the  other  into  the  future.  But  the  past  of  the  Bible  deals  not 
with  earth's  peopling  alone,  but  with  the  peopling  of  the  imiverse. 
And  its  future,  also,  has  to  do  not  with  our  race  alone,  but 
with  hosts  gathered  and  to  be  yet  gathered  out  of  the  xmiverse 
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into  one  heavenly  Church.  The  most  wonderful  thing  about 
all  this  is  that  the  alliance  of  our  earth. with  the  Church  in  the 
skies  has-been  made  possible  only  by  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God.  He  was  aheady  the  Pacificator  of  angels.  He  could  only 
become  the  Pacificator  of  earth  by  becoming  "the  Son  of  Man." 
Only  when  that  came  to  pass  was  the  Son  able  to  make  peace 
between  God  and  men  by  the  blood  of  His  cross,  and  having  made 
peace,  to  include  men  so  rescued  first  of  all  in  "the  Church  of 
God's  dear  Son"  here  upon  earth,  and  then,  through  a  spiritual 
union  with  Himself,  to  associate  them  with  all  others  rescued 
through  the  ages  and  gathered  into  the  heavenly  Church. 

The  impression  left  by  the  Bible  is  that  the  universe  is  one; 
that,  diverse  as  it  is  in  its  almost  endless  variety  of  being,  a  unity 
pervades  it  and  that  the  Son  of  God  is  the  Unifier.  He  is  its  Cre- 
ator, "by  Him  all  things  consist";  and  nothing  could,  therefore, 
be  more  reasonable  than  the  contention  of  this  paper,  that  He 
sustains  a  similar  relation  to  .all  the  orders  of  intelligence  that  He 
has  called  into  being.  All  are  " one  in  Him,"  "of  whom  the  whole 
family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named" — all  equally  honoring  God's 
Son,  as  they  see  Him  in  a  form  that  suggests  their  owti,  and  "  behold 
his  glory,  full  of  grace  and  truth." 

Our  answer,  therefore,  to  the  objector  to  the  Incarnation  is  that 
it  does  not  involve  a  charge  of  partiality  against  the  divine  Being. 
If  it  pleased  God  to  add  to  his  divine  attributes  those  which  are 
purely  human,  that  fact  would  not  necessarily  prevent  Him,  should 
He  please,  from  similarly  adding  to  Himself  features  characteristic 
of  other  orders  of  created  intelligences.  The  Bible,  at  any  rate, 
tells  us  that  when  "  the  Son  of  God"  became  "  the  Son  of  Man,"  He 
was  already  "the  first-bom  of  all  creation,"  "the  Head  of  all 
intelligences  that  fill  up  the  interval  between  God  and  ourselves'' 
and  "  the  image  of  God  to  them  all."  And  John  saw  the  Redeemer 
of  men  "crowned,"  not  with  a  crown,  but  "with  many  crowns." 
That  was  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  Our  humanity's  diadem 
is  but  one  of  many.  The  angels,  God's  elect  ones  out  of  pre- 
vious creations,  are  represented  as  themselves  joining  in  human- 
ity's song  of  praise.  There  is  no  discord,  no  jealousy  in  the  heavenly 
Church.  "The  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect"  are  as  welcome 
in  God's  holy  city  as  the  elect  angels,  and  together  they  chant  the 
hymn  which  without  ceasing  ascends  to  our  Lord  as  theirs. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  there  can  remain  no  doubt  as  to  what 
may  be  called  the  Bible's  view  of  the  universe  and  of  man's  place 
in  it,  nor  yet  of  the  relations  which  the  Son  of  God  sustains  to 
this  and  other  worlds.    Some  of  the  details  of  the  paper  may  be 
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demurred  at  by  some,  but  not  the  main  contention,  that  the 
Bible  peoples  the  universe  with  intelligent  life. 

Accordingly,  if  such  is  the  view  of  the  Word  of  God,  its  averment 
seems,  at  least  on  the  face  of  it,  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
conclusions  of  Mr.  Wallace  already  stated,  who  holds  that  intelligent 
life  has  been  and  is  of  necessity  exclusively  confined  to  this  earth 
of  ours.*  To  be  sure,  his  view  is  not  shared  by  some  at  least  of 
the  scientists,  one  of  whom  particularly,  Dr.  Turner,  Professor  of 
Astronomy  in  the  Oxford  University,  hastened  to  call  in  question 
the  reasonings  on  which  Mr.  Wallace  bases  his  conclusions. 

Carefully  pondering  both  Mr.  Wallace's  view  and  Prof.  Turner's 
demurrer,  we  think  it  possible  to  combine  their  apparently  op- 
posing views  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  them  in  at  least,  measur- 
able harmony  with  each  other,  and  in  harmony  also  with  the 
Biblical  scheme  of  creation. 

Mr.  Wallace's  views  may  be  sunmied  up  thus,  mostly  in  his 
own  words:  He  holds  that  "facts  and  observations  tend  to  show 
that  our  position  in  the  material  universe  is  special  and  probably 
unique."  He  starts  out  with  the  contention,  in  which  he  is  sup- 
ported by  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb,  that  "  the  stellar  universe  is 
not  infinite,"  though,  of  coiu-se,  vast  beyond  reckoning  in  its  wide 
sweep.  The  stellar  universe  being  finite,  he  next  seeks  to  arrive 
at  some  definite  conclusion  as  to  its  form  and  structure.  Putting 
together  the  results  of  the  latest  astronomy,  he  regards  the  vast 
ring  known  as  "  the  Milky  Way"  that  encircles  the  earth,  as  all 
can  see  on  a  dark  and  clear  night,  as  a  vast  star  system  or  con- 
geries of  star  systems  lying  far  beyond  the  remotest  bounds  of  the 
globe  of  stars  which  we  also  see  on  a  clear  night  sparkling  like 
diamonds  over  the  vault  of  heaven;  albeit  the  nearest  of  these  to 
us,  as  far  as  known,  is  so  far  that  light  therefrom  takes  more  than 
three  years  to  reach  us,  while  light  from  our  sun  reaches  the 
earth  in  about  eight  and  a  quarter  minutes.f    In  his  view,  there- 

*  Mr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  was  for  long  the  ablest  expounder  and  vindicator 
of  Mr.  Darwin's  views  on  evolution.  Latterly  he  has  modified  his  view  of  evo- 
lution, so  far  at  least,  as  is  generally  understood,  as  to  treat  it  from  a  theistic 
standpoint.  His  view  on  the  subject  in  hand  was  first  given  in  an  article  in  The 
Fortnightly  Review  (March,  1903)  entitled  *' Man's  Place  in  the  Universe."  In 
the  April  number  of  the  Review  appeared  Prof.  Turner's  sturdy  reply.  And  this 
led  Mr.  Wallace  to  publish  a  more  extended  work  (with  the  same  title)  in  which 
he  gives  at  length  the  astro-physical  reasons  for  his  view — albeit  the  gist  of  his 
theory  is  quite  clearly  and  more  succinctly  expressed  in  the  original  article. 

t  Some  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  creation  is  built  may  be  gathered  from  an 
illustration  used  by  Prof.  Newcomb  in  an  article  on  "The  Extent  of  the  Universe," 
published  in  Harper's  Magazine  (October,  1904).  He  sa>'s:  ''Imagine  round  our 
eolar  system  as  a  centre,  a  sphere  with  a  radius  400,000  times  the  earth's  distan 
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fore,  the  stars  that  we  see  scattered  over  the  sky  in  all  directions 
constitute  a  "globular  star-cluster"  of  their  own,  which  "occupies 
a  nearly  central  position  in  the  exact  plane  of  the  Milky  Way," 
and  he  regards  our  sun  as  "  one  of  the  central  orbs  of  this  globular 
star-cluster."  He  argues,  further,  that  this  enormous  "globular 
star-cluster  is  situated  not  in  any  part  of  the  Milky  Way,  from 
which  it  is,  in  fact,  immensely  distant,  but  at  or  near  the  very  cen- 
tral point  in  the  plane  of  the  ring,  that  is,  nearly  equally  distant 
from  every  part  of  it."  And  he  concludes  that  "  our  sun  is  thus 
shown  to  occupy  a  position  very  near  to,  if  not  actually  at,  the 
centre  of  the  whole  visible  universe,  and  therefore  in  all  probability 
in  the  centre  of  the  whole  material  universe."  His  inference  is 
that  these  facts  cannot  be  looked  upon  "  as  without  any  significance 
in  relation  to  the  culminating  fact  that  the  planet  so  situated  has 
developed  humanity,"  and  his  conclusion  follows,  given  in  extenso 
on  page  178  of  this  article,  that  "the  supreme  end  and  purpose 
of  this  vast  universe  was  the  production  and  development  of " 
humanity.  These  points  are  simply  developed  at  length  in  his 
book,  together  with  the  reasons  therefor. 

Prof.  Turner,  however,  attempts  to  undermine  this  reasoning — 
based  on  our  solar  system  being  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  imiverse — ^by  the  demiurer  that  if  it  be  so  now,  it  has 
not  always  been  so,  nor  will  it  always  remain  so.  The  so-called 
"  proper  motion  of  the  stars  "  has  been  calculated  for  large  numbers 
of  them  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  and  with  the  result  that 
everything  in  the  universe  seems  to  be  in  motion,  more  or  less 
rapid,  and  in'  every  possible  direction.  This  is  true  of  our  own 
solar  system;  the  sun,  carrying  along  his  planets,  moves  rapidly. 
And  Prof.  Turner  concludes,  that  as  a  result  our  solar  system 
millions  of  years  from  now  will  occupy  a  very  different  position 
relatively  to  the  other  suns  in  "  the  globular  star-cluster"  of  which 
it  is  now  the  centre,  and  also  as  respects  the  Milky  Way.  Accord- 
ingly, he  calls  in  question  Mr.  Wallace's  view  of  "  Man's  Place  in  the 
Universe"  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Wallace^s  whole  reasoning  as  to  the 
introduction  and  development  of  humanity  therein;  more  particu- 


from  the  sun.  An  idea  of  this  distance  may  be  gained  by  reflecting  that  light 
which  makes  the  circuit  of  the  earth  seven  times  in  a  second  and  reaches  us  iroiA 
the  sun  in  eight  minutes  and  twenty  seconds,  would  require  seven  years  to 
reach  the  surface  of  the  sphere  we  have  supposed.  But  the  first  result  of  measures 
of  parallax  is  that  within  this  enormous  sphere  there  is  besides  our  sun  in  the 
centre  onlyia  single  star — Alpha  Centauri."  And  he  adds  that  were  the  supposed 
sphere  to  have  a  radius  800,000  times  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun, 
there  would  then  be  found  within  the  enormous  sphere  not  more  than  eight  stars  I 
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larly  disallowing  the  astro-physical  reasons  that  Mr.  Wallace  gives 
for  regarding  intelligent  life  as  possible  only  at  the  centre  of  things. 

We  hope  we  are  not  too  bold  in  imagining  that  the  two  appar- 
ently discordant  views  may  be  combined  into  one;  which,  whether 
it  be  accepted  as  true  or  not,  is  at  least  an  adequate  solution  of 
the  problem,  both  in  mode  and  measure,  and  falls  in  line  at  the 
same  time  with  what  may  be  styled  the  basic  view  of  Scripture  on 
the  interesting  theme. 

It  is  imdoubtedly  true  that  the  imiverse  is  in  motion,  covering 
vast  reaches  of  space  with  involved  and  intricate  movements, 
consuming  an  immeasurable  duration.  But  if  the  stellar  universe 
be  finite,  there  must  be  a  centre  somewhere.  Then,  as  the  star 
systems  major  and  minor  move,  some  faster  and  some  slower, 
some  in  one  direction  and  others  in  another,  it  is  at  least  conceivable 
that  in  the  lapse  of  time  their  relative  positions  may  be  shifted. 
A  remoter  system  may  approach  nearer  the  centre  and  a  nearer 
system  remove  farther  away.  Now,  if  the  astro-physical  reasons 
arrayed  by  Mr.  Wallace  really  require  the  position  of  a  star-system 
at  the  centre  if  life  is  to  be  developed  thereon,  I  see  no  objection  to 
the  proposition  that  the  present  era — ^if  we  may  so  express  it — ^when 
our  system  is  and  has  been  for  long  at  the  centre  of  thmgs,  has 
simply  proven  to  be  the  earth's  opportunity  for  the  introduction 
and  development  of  the  human  family.  All  the  evidence  shows 
that  man  was  introduced — ^the  Bible  would  say  created — in  this 
planet  not  so  very  long  ago.  Moreover,  astronomy  also  puts  a 
limit,  longer  or  shorter,  to  man's  continued  residence  here;  so  that 
it  is  true  that  the  human  race  has  come  into  existence  under  God, 
at  what  may  be  called  the  present  time.  What  happened  previously, 
when  another  system  was  at  the  centre,  and  what  is  to  happen 
hereafter  when  still  another  system  shall  be  at  the  centre,  it  would 
be  idle  to  speculate.  But  time  is  nothing  to  the  Eternal.  And 
the  disclosures  which  the  Scriptiu'es  give  respecting  the  past  of 
intelligence  and  its  outlook  for  the  eternity  ahead  would  com- 
pletely second  the  motion — ^if  it  may  be  so  put — should  science  affirm 
that  the  creation  of  hmnanity  is  but  one  of  the  many  similar  crea- 
tions of  intelligence  that  have  occupied  the  divine  Being  from  the 
beginning  and  that  will  probably  continue  to  occupy  him  forever. 
Mr.  Wallace  may  be  right,  as  respects  the  creation  of  humanity  in 
the  era  of  our  earth's  present  position,  but  we  fear  that  he  has  not 
carefully  enough  weighed  the  probabilities  of  past  creations  or 
the  possibilities  of  future  creations. 

There  is  another  item  in  the  count  that  cannot  be  omitted. 
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For  it  is  to  be  noted  that  while  Mr.  Wallace^s  contention,  that  a 
system  must  be  at  the  centre  of  things  before  intelligent  life  can  be 
introduced  into  it,  would  make  it  possible  to  people  the  imiverse 
(provided  it  be  supplemented  by  Prof.  Turner's  contention  as  to 
the  changes  in  the  locale  of  any  particular  system  produced  in  the 
long  nm  by  the  proper  motion  of  the  stars),  his  view  is  based  on 
many  astro-physical  considerations  which,  while  Mr.  Wallace 
himself  regards  them  as  incontrovertible,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
proven  incontestibly.  They  rise  scarcely  above  suppositions. 
Prof.  Turner,  indeed,  sturdily  objects  to  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Wallace 
on  the  point,  and  sees  nothing  in  the  suggested  astro-physical 
reasons  mentioned  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  life  elsewhere 
than  at  the  very  centre  of  things.  And  so  Uttle  is  really  known  of 
the  constitution  of  the  universe  or  of  the  laws  that  control  intelligent 
life,  that  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  advance  further  than  hypo- 
theses or,  at  best,  plausible  suppositions.  Mr.  Wallace  may  suggest 
that  there  is  special  significance  in  the  fact  that  our  system  is  now 
at  the  centre,  inasmuch  as  intelligent  life  has  been  introduced 
while  there,  and  what  he  says  may  be  true  as  respects  humanity; 
but  other  intelligent  life  throughout  the  universe  may  be  and  prob- 
ably is  unUke  the  kind  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  may  have 
been  introduced  under  other  and  wddely  different  conditions. 
We  are  not  to  forget  that  the  law  of  variety  pervades  the  imiverse — 
a  fact  of  which  Revelation  takes  cognizance  in  the  disclosures  it 
makes  of  outsiders.  Considering  carefully,  therefore,  the  latest 
say  of  science  on  the  interesting  subject,  we  see  no  reason  for  yield- 
ing the  say  of  the  Bible.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  in  the  announce- 
ments of  the  astronomers  and  physicists  but  superadded  reasons 
for  holding  with  God's  Word,  that  there  is  intelligent  life  in  the 
universe  other  than  that  form  of  it  with  which  we  are  so  familiar. 
Philadelphia.  Alfred  H.  Kellogg. 


II. 

ORAL  TRADITION,   LIBRARIES  AND  THE 
HEXATEUCH. 

rpHE  question  of  the  Hexateuch  is  one  of  very  great  natural 
i  interest  to  a  librarian.  If  it  concerned  only  matters  of 
authorship,  date,  genuineness,  etc.,  it  would  still  be  a  problem  of 
great  professional  interest,  for  these  things  belong  to  the  librarian's 
trade  and  come  technically  into  play  every  day  in  matters  of  cata- 
loguing and  the  purchase  of  documents.  Questions,  therefore,  of 
Divine  authorship  or  Mosaic  authorship  must  always  be  profession- 
ally interesting  to  a  librarian. 

But  in  that  the  problem  of  the  Hexateuch  concerns  especially 
dociunentary  criticism  it  comes  still  closer  professionally,  for  the 
most  characteristic  problems  of  both  the  higher  and  lower  criticism 
of  documents  are,  in  their  last  analysis,  problems  in  library  history. 
Textual  criticism  traces  the  history  of  a  document  through  its 
various  copyings  and  marks  the  changes  in  form  which  take  place 
whether  by  error  or  design.  Carried  to  its  logical  perfection  this 
traces  each  manuscript  to  the  library  where  it  was  written,  and  the 
original  from  which  this  was  copied  in  turn  to  the  place  where  it 
was  written.  Higher  criticism,  on  the  other  hand,  identifies  the 
sources  used  by  an  author  when  any  given  work  was  composed,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  contents  of  the  library  from  which  a  writer 
drew  his  material.  Perfect  success  in  criticism  of  this  sort  would 
trace  the  identical  books  which  existed,  for  example,  in  the  library 
of  Pamphilus  when  Eusebius  used  it,  or,  say,  in  the  Temple  Library 
in  Jerusalem  when  the  Canonist  gave  final  form  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Library  history  has  two  aspects:  first,  the  survival  of  the  indi- 
vidual library  and  the  individual  book  and,  second,  the  survival 
of  the  type.  The  very  books  of  Ashurbanipal  may  still  be  seen 
and  read;  those  of  Pergamon  and  Alexandria  have  as  individuals 
perished  to  a  book,  but  the  works  themselves  have  survived  in 
their  descendants  through  copying.  One  is  a  case  of  survival  by 
continued  existence  and  as  an  individual,  the  other  is  survival  by 
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reproduction,  or  race  survival.  The  record  of  the  individual  book 
or  library  is  what  is  usually  meant  by  "  library  history,"  but  race 
history  is,  in  reality,  quite  as  much  a  part  of  library  history  as  the 
record  of  individuals.  The  analysis  of  constituent  documents,  the 
freeing  them  of  all  variations  from  the  original,  whether  these  vari- 
ations are  changes,  additions  or  subtractions — ^these  characteristic 
tasks  of  criticism  are,  in  effect,  scientific  reconstructions  from  the 
history  of  the  race  of  the  original  books  or  libraries  as  they  existed 
in  a  given  place  at  a  given  time.  Documentary  criticism  is,  there- 
fore, the  characteristic  scientific  preoccupation  of  a  librarian,  and, 
apart  from  the  supreme  interest  in  the  fact  that  this  problem 
concerns  the  book  which  has  most  of  all  to  do  with  the  hope  of 
eternal  life,  the  problem  of  the  Hexateuch  is  interesting  as  perhaps 
the  most  typically  bibliothecal  of  all  active  problems  in  documen- 
tary criticism,  both  on  the  side  of  library  history  proper  and  on 
that  of  the  transmission  of  documents. 

In  the  first  place  the  Bible  is  itself  a  library,  and  the  books  which 
compose  it  were  literally  those  which  formed  the  library  of  the 
Canonist.  Both  the  Old  Testament  canon  and  the  New  Testament 
canon  in  turn  reflect  the  libraries  of  the  men  who  collected  them. 
At  some  time,  in  some  place,  there  were  libraries  consisting  of  cer- 
tain books  of  such  and  such  material,  handwriting,  size,  binding, 
etc.  The  contents  of  these  libraries  are  reflected,  wholly  or  in  part, 
in  these  collections  of  books  imified  by  common  title  and  transmitted 
as  units:  Bible,  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament.  The  Bible 
as  a  whole  is  thus  one  of  the  most  perfect  problems  in  library  history 
proper,  while  the  New  Testament  affords  the  best  existing  example 
of  text  critical  method,  and  the  Old  Testament  is  the  field  of  the 
most  highly  developed  work  in  higher  documentary  criticism. 

And  not  only  is  the  Bible  a  library  and  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments libraries  within  this  library,  but  still  there  are  wheels  within 
wheels,  for  the  Hexateuch,  whether  it  is  divided  horizontally,  as 
Genesis,  Exodus,  etc.,  or  perpendicularly  into  J  E  P  D,  is  a  library 
within  the  library  of  the  Old  Testament  canon.  Nor  does  the  chain 
end  even  here,  for  J  E  P  D  are  themselves  collections  "  from  older 
sources,  oral  and  written,"  and  so,  in  fact,  libraries  or  composed 
from  libraries. 

If  the  current  analysis  into  J  E  P  D  is  correct,  we  have  thus 
recorded  at  least  half  a  d6zen  libraries  which  have  at  one  time  or 
another  served  as  sources  for  one  or  another  priestly  or  prophetical 
writer:  (1)  That  of  a  Judean  prophet  who  collected  about  the 
year  750  B.C.  the  works  of  a  "  School  of  Prophets,"  who  may  or 
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may  not  have  been  contemporaries  and  used  the  same  library,  but 
who,  at  least,  used  (2)  a  library  or  libraries  of  works  "  collected  from 
many  different  places  and  originated  in  different  periods,"  used  by 
these  Judean  prophets  as  early  as  850  B.C.,  (3)  that  of  an  Ephraim- 
ite  prophet  who  made  the  "main  collection  of  northern  Israel's 
traditions"  about  750  B.C.,  (4)  the  library  of  the  editor  who,  about 
625  B.C.,  combined  the  "Judean  and  Ephraimitic" — the  two  great 
prophetic  narratives,  (5)  the  library  of  the  Deuteronomic  editor 
which  contained,  at  least,  Joshua  and  Judges,  and  dated  from  550 
B.C.  at  latest,  (6)  the  library  of  the  collector  of  the  priestly  narra- 
tives, say  400  B.C.,  (7)  the  library  of  that  editor  who  soon  after 
400  B.C.  gave  to  the  first  eight  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
'* substantially  their  present  order  and  form"  by  uniting  the  already 
combined  prophetic  narratives  with  the  priestly.  These,  at  least, 
and  perhaps  several  others,  are  implied  in  the  latest  forms  of  the 
theory  of  the  higher  critics.  The  Hexateuch  is,  therefore,  if  the 
critics  may  be  believed,  itself  a  library  within  a  library  within  a 
library,  and  each  of  its  parts  in  turn  implies  still  other  libraries. 

All  this  is  extremely  interesting  to  a  librarian,  and  the  present 
writer  has  followed  the  work  of  the  higher  critics  with  admiration 
for  the  brilliant  linguistic  work  in  analysis  and  with  professional 
interest  in  applying  its  results  to  his  own  historical  problems,  but 
with  the  growing  conviction  that,  whatever  may  be  true  as  the 
analysis  into  J  E  P  D,  the  attempt  to  interpret  these  documents, 
is  in  danger  of  going  astray  from  neglect  of  what  may  be  called  the 
bibliothecal  factors,  i.e.,  library  history  and  the  laws  of  the  trans- 
mission of  documents,  whether  oral  or  written. 

This  tendency  may  be  illustrated  from  Kent's  Beginning  of 
Hebrew  History  (1904),  Paton's  Palestine  (1901),  Driver's  Introduc- 
tion (tenth  edition),  1902,  and  the  articles  in  Chejme-Black.  With- 
out forgetting  the  Hastings'  Dictionary  and  the  works  of  Wade, 
McFayden,  and  the  rest,  it  will  be  convenient  to  use  in  the  main 
this  limited  number  of  primary  spokesmen,  who  are  beyond  sus- 
picion as  to  scholarship  or  as  to  orthodoxy  in  the  tenets  of  the  strict- 
est sect  of  the  higher  critics — ^not  that  they  are  necessarily  moro 
scholarly,  but  simply  because,  for  one  reason  or  another,  their  sub- 
ject-matter and  way  of  presentation  or  special  attitudes  suit  them 
to  convenient  use  in  presenting  the  general  attitude  and  tendency. 

The  conclusions  on  which  all  the  higher  critics  are  supposed  to 
be  agreed  and  which  are,  according  to  Kent  (p.  29),  "No  longer  on 
trial  or  imder  suspicion  ....  the  foundations — as  sure  as  enlight- 
ened human  insight  and  scientific  method  can  discover — upon  whic  Ii 
13 
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Old  Testament  interpretation  and  doctrine  are  in  the  future  to 
Y^st/'  are  (1)  that  the  ciystallization  of  the  Old  Testament  tradi- 
tions was  gradual  and  the  collection  of  these  the  work  of  four  dis- 
tinct schools  of  writers  who  flourished  at  different  periods;  (2)  that 
*'  the  present  arrangement  of  the  stories  is  the  result,  fifst,  of  the  close 
amalgamation  of  extracts  from  the  two  older  prophetic  groups,  and- 
then  of  their  being  combined  with  the  late  prophetic  and  very  late 
priestly  narratives";  (3)  that  these  composite  histories  have  been 
supplemented  at  different  stages  by  later  additions  and  harmonistic 
and   editorial   notes.     McFayden    adds    to    ''the    things    most 
surely  believed  by  the  critics"  the  three  legal  codes,  Deuteronomy 
written  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  and  the  late  closing  of  the 
canon,  but  these  are  in  substance  implied  in  the  statement  of  Kent. 
Dr.  Kent  does  not  profess  to  include  under  matters  ''no  longer 
on  trial  or  under  suspicion"  the  precise  dates  of  the  "different 
periods"  at  which  the  "four  distinct  schools  of  writers"  flourished, 
but  a  broad  synthesis  of  current  views  seems  to  reach  the  approxi- 
mate dates  of,  say,  850, 750, 550  and  400  B.C.,  with  the  "  amalgama- 
tion of  extracts  in  the  two  older  prophetic  groups"  about  625  and 
later  additions  at  various  dates.    This  rather  rough  generalization 
of  dates  represents  well  enough  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  a 
practical  consensus  of  the  higher  critics  in  assigning  the  earliest  of 
the  four  collections  to  a  time  not  before  the  time  of  Solomon,  and 
the  others  to  various  periods  down  to  some  time  after  the  exile. 

The  present  writer  has  no  intention  of  contradicting  these  con- 
clusions, on  which  all  thode  critics  who  have  agreed  to  disagree  with 
traditional  views  are  wholly  agreed  among  themselves.  They  may 
be  right  or  they  may  be  wrong  so  far  as  present  purposes  are  con- 
cerned. This  paper  is  concerned  not  with  the  four  collections  or 
their  dates,  but  with  the  things  collected,  the  sources  of  the  collec- 
tions and  the  interpretation  to  be  made  of  the  collections  as  a  whole 
in  view  of  their  composition.  The  intention  is  to  proceed  as  strictly 
as  possible  on  the  "foundations"  recognized  by  those  whom  this 
paper  aims  to  convert  in  certain  remoter  matters. 

And  first  as  to  the  sources  of  J  E  P  D.  Here,  too,  there  is 
substantial  consensus  among  the  higher  critics,  albeit  the  agree- 
ment is  not  quite  so  complete  or  confident  as  in  the  other  matters. 
"For  the  period  down  to  the  time  of  Solomon  the  sources  of  the 
histories  were  almost  exclusively  oral  tradition  of  the  most  varied 
character  and  contents;  of  records  and  monuments  there  are  but 
few  traces  and  these  for  the  most  part  doubtful"  (Moore  in  Cheyne- 
Black,  2077).     "Thus  all  the  indications  contained  in  Israel's  his- 
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tory  point  to  the  century  or  two  beginning  with  about  950  B.C. 
as  the  era  when  the  oral  traditions  of  an  earlier  age  were  collected 
and  woven  into  connected  groups  of  narratives"  (Kent,  p.  18). 
"J  and  E  then  ....  appear  to  have  cast  into  literary  form  the 
traditions  ....  approximately,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  monarchy"  (Driver,  p.  117).  In  brief,  there  were 
few,  if  any,  written  sources  when  J  was  compiled. 

So,  too,  again  the  writers  are  in  substantial  agreement  as  to  the 
reason  for  this.  The  theory  of  oral  transmission  is  founded,  as 
Driver  suggests  (p.  123),  of  the  general  theory  "upon  grounds  of 
probability  derived  from  our  view  of  the  progress  of  writing  or  of 
literary  composition."  "  While  the  Hebrews  were  nomads,  without 
a  definite  national  organization  and  probably  personally  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  writing,  it  would  appear  that  they  had  few, 
if  any,  written  records,"  says  Kent.  Under  David  "  the  Hebrew 
system  of  writing  appears  for  the  first  time  to  have  come  into  use. 
Pioneers  struggling  for  homes  have  little  need  or  time  for  literary 
pursuits"  (Kent,  p.  18).  "The  literary  skill  it  [J  E]  evinces  indi- 
cates that  it  was  not  written  until  the  Israelites  had  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  composition  ....  period  of  the  mon- 
archy" (Wade,  p.  7). 

The  general  tendency  is  thus  to  maintain  that  all  sources  before 
1050  B.C.,  if  not  for  another  century  or  two,  were  oral  and  remained 
oral  until  collected  by  J  E  P  D.  It  is  doubtful  if  Moore  and  Kent 
intend  to  concede  any  written  sources  before  1050.  Moore  cer- 
tainly limits  such  sources  down  to  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  very 
smallest  possible  amount,  and  in  general  the  tendency  is  to  restrict 
such  writings  as  there  may  have  been  up  to  this  time  to  the  most 
meagre  annals  and  scanty  setting  down  of  traditions.  "State 
annals  probably  containing  brief  memoranda  ....  began  to  be 
kept,"  says  Kent  (p.  18),  "  in  the  time  of  Solomon."  These  annals, 
says  Moore  (Cheyne-Black,  2077),  were  brief  and  "  there  is  no  reason 
to  imagine  that  the  records  of  a  reign  were  wrought  into  narrative 
memoirs." 

Making  due  allowance,  therefore,  for  various  standards  of  chro- 
nology and  individual  variation  of  theory,  there  is  practically  com- 
plete agreement  among  the  critics  (1)  that  no  parts  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch  or  even  the  sources  of  the  individual  incidents  were  in  writing 
before  1050,  and  few  before  850,  (2)  because  the  Israelites  had  no 
books  or  writing  before  this  period.  As  regards  these  two  matters 
of  predominant  oral  tradition  and  the  absence  of  literary  cultiva- 
tion among  the  Israelites  before  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  f 
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author  of  this  paper  holds  the  contrary :  (1)  That  the  Israelites  must 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  writing  and  have  had  books  and 
libraries  centuries  before  Solomon,  and  (2)  that  the  chief  sources 
must  have  been  written  documents  extending  back  over  the  whole 
period  to  the  time  of  the  Exodus  and  even  to  the  time  of  Abram. 

And  first;  a  few  words  as  to  the  nature  of  oral  tradition  and  laws 
of  oral  and  written  transmission.  From  a  Ubrarian's  standpoint 
oral  tradition  is  just  as  much  a  document  as  anything  else,  and  a 
collection  of  oral  traditions  in  a  man's  head  just  as  much  a  library 
as  a  collection  of  written  documents  in  a  book-case.  The  essence 
of  a  document  or  book  is  a  fixed  form  of  words.  Naturally  such  a 
form  of  words  is  more  accurately  transmitted  when  written  than 
when  memorized,  but  even  a  written  transmission  by  copying  is  likely 
to  deteriorate  rapidly.  One  careless  scribe  can  throw  confusion  into 
a  work  for  all  his  successors.  In  the  case  of  oral  transmission  this 
is  still  more  true,  and  variations  are  likely  to  become  very  wide 
within  a  very  few  repetitions.  In  the  event,  thus,  of  careful 
memorizing  on  the  one  hand,  and  careless  or  officious  scribal  work 
on  the  other,  oral  transmission  of  a  given  document  (for  oral  and 
written  transmission  of  the  same  document  is  not  unusual)  may 
even  be  more  exact  than  written  transmission. 

Perhaps  the  most  typical  case  of  exact  oral  transmission  is  that 
of  the  religious  books  of  India  which  were,  it  is  alleged,  handed 
down  for  centimes  by  a  rigorous  method  of  mental  verbatim  copying 
— a  strict  and  scrupulous  memorizing,  such  as  the  Chinese  are  said 
to  apply  to  the  Confucian  writings.  By  this  rigid  training  and  con- 
stant correction  from  the  masters,  transmission  was  kept  practically 
as  exact  as  in  copying  from  writing,  and  each  man  who  had  a  collec- 
tion of  these  verbatim  docmnents  in  his  head  had,  or  was,  a  library. 
In  ordinary  oral  transmission  where  there  is  no  such  training,  that 
is,  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  popular  tradition,  the  transmis- 
sion of  prose  stories  is  as  careless  as  the  transmission  of  the  ordinary 
after-dinner  stories  to-day.  It  is  equally  rare,  too,  that  a  piece  of 
prose  is  transmitted  with  any  exactness,  and  it  is  probably  to  this 
circumstance  rather  than  to  any  lack  of  prose  composition  that  is 
to  be  ascribed  the  familiar  observation  that  the  oldest  literature  is 
always  poetical.  Poetry  exists  through  its  fixed  form.  This 
broken  down  it  falls  to  pieces  at  once  into  prose,  and  thence  into 
vague  and  wandering  prose  versions  of  the  substantial  ideas.  On 
the  other  hand,  rhythmical  form  aids  the  memorizing  and  in  popular 
tradition  it  is,  thus,  only  songs  and  poems  which  are  transmitted 
without  very  wide  variation  indeed,  unless  this  tradition  is  fre- 
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quently  refreshed  from  written  sources,  as  the  popular  traditions 
of  the  Middle  Ages  were  from  the  Golden  Legend. 

Oral  documents  and  written  documents  are,  therefore,  essentially 
the  same  thing.  They  differ  simply  in  the  facts  that  the  variations 
which  always  occur  in  every  repetition  tend  to  become  wider  with 
each  oral  repetition  than  in  the  case  of  the  corresponding  written 
repetition,  and  that  from  the  nature  of  oral  repetition,  it  must  take 
place  as  much  more  frequently  as  the  life  of  a  written  document 
exceeds  the  life  of  a  man;  and,  in  fact,  it  usually  has  a  history  of 
many  repetitions  in  direct  descent  within  each  generation.  The 
rule  is  that  written  repetitions  vary  least,  oral  repetitions  of  poetry 
next  and  much  more  rapidly,  and  repetitions  of  prose  many  times 
more  rapidly  than  either,  but  all  according  to  essentially  similar 
laws,  and  indicating  the  identical  natiu-e  of  the  oral  and  written 
docmnent. 

The  same  essential  identity  between  the  oral  and  written  docu- 
ment is  shown  in  the  law  of  repair  as  well  as  in  the  law  of  waste  or 
deterioration,  in  the  synthesis  as  well  as  in  the  variations.  As 
written  copies  may  be  corrected  by  comparison  with  one  another 
or  with  the  original,  so  oral  tradition,  when  the  same  story  is  re- 
peated frequently  before  others  for  the  benefit  of  a  newcomer,  or 
by  the  original  story  teller  before  the  same  audience,  may  be 
amended  from  joint  memory,  auditors  familiar  with  the  story  sug- 
gesting the  amendments.  Every  one  who  has  an  aged  relative  gets 
many  stories  by  heart,  and  can  amend  the  widely  variant  versions 
of  his  cousins  who  have  heard  the  same  stories  less  frequently. 
This  natural  process  of  repair  made  systematic  is  the  science  of 
text  criticism,  and  its  general  laws  apply  to  oral  as  well  as  to  written 
documents. 

The  fact  that  oral  traditions  are  docimients  subject  to  precisely 
the  same  laws  of  variation,  heredity,  and  regeneration  that  we  are 
familiar  with  through  the  text  criticism  of  written  documents, 
leads  to  the  observation  that  these  laws  are  precisely  those  of  or- 
ganic development.  The  most  fundamental  law  of  all  is  precisely 
the  working  law  of  comparative  zoology  to-day — ^that  true  homology 
points  infallibly  to  a  common  ancestor.  However  much  the  inter- 
pretation of  homologies  may  be  at  times  disturbed  by  interfering 
waves  of  cross-breeding,  whether  in  animals  or  in  manuscripts,  it 
is  still  true  (at  least  within  the  limits  of  domestic  breeding,  manu- 
scripts and  oral  traditions)  that  true,  natural,  fundamental  like- 
nesses point  surely  to  common  descent  and  lead  securely  to  a  truth- 
ful, scientific  reconstruction  of  the  original  ancestor. 
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Applying  now  this  primary  law  of  documentary  transmission 
to  the  critical  theory  of  quadrilateral  transmission,  by  which  "  we 
have  to-day,  instead  of  one,  four  parallel  historical  narratives" 
(J&ent,  p.  30),  the  normal  scientific  inference  is  that  the  entire  com- 
mon content  of  these  dociunents  represents  an  original  which  dates 
from  before  the  earliest  repetitions,  whether  oral  or  written,  repre- 
sented among  the  sources.  In  this  case  it  would  seem  to  be  some 
time,  at  least,  before  1250  (Kent,  p.  17). 

Let  us  examine  a  little  more  in  detail  the  current  doctrine  of  the 
J  E  P  D  school  in  this  regard.  The  cardinal  doctrine  is  the  anal- 
ogy with  Tatian's  Diatessaron :  "  similar  subject-matter  he  intro- 
duced but  once.  Ordinarily  when  tliere  were  two  variant  versions 
he  adopted  the  fuller,  or  where  each  presented  independent  detail 
he  combined  verses,  or  parts  of  verses,  from  one  with  similar  selec- 
tions from  others.  Sometimes  parallel  passages  are  introduced  in 
sequence  ....  great  care  is  exercised  not  to  leave  out  any  fresh 
material.  Consequently  two-thirds  of  the  first  three  and  all  of  the 
fourth  Gospel  have  been  included  ....  in  the  case  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  four  originals  are 
more  marked,  the  amalgamation  is  not  so  close,  the  transpositions 
are  not  many,  and  more  duplicate  versions  of  the  same  instance 
have  been  retained.  Similar  reverence  for  the  written  word  and 
a  corresponding  desire  to  preserve  everything  which  contained 
additional  material  explains  why,  after  the  analysis  which  has  been 
made,  the  four  resulting  narratives  are  each  approximately  com- 
plete ....  like  the  one-third  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  which  is 
omitted  by  Tatian,  the  remaining  parts  would  probably  be  found 
to  consist  of  exceedingly  close  parallels  to  the  versions  which  have 
been  retained  ....  we  have  to-day,  instead  of  one,  four  parallel 
historical  narratives  ....  not  on  one  but  four  cornerstones" 
(Kent,  pp.  29-30,  cf.  McFayden,  138-9). 

We  have,  therefore,  according  to  the  critics,  in  the  present  Hexa- 
teuch  all  the  common  content  of  four  documents  and  all  their  vari- 
ants, the  marks  being,  however,  so  clear  that  the  component  docu- 
ments may  be  disentangled  and  reconstructed  so  that  J  E  P  D  be- 
come practically  as  definite  as  the  Gospels,  but  each  one  even  more 
complete  on  accoimt  of  the  conscientious  preservation  of  every 
variation. 

Now  the  ordinary  scientific  task  implied  in  the  existence  of  four 
such  documents  is  to  take  these  variant  transmissions,  as  Wait2 
has  recently  taken  the  Clementine  Homilies,  Recognitions  and  Epi- 
tome, and  endeavor  to  extract  the  "  Grundschrift."    This  is  an- 
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other  question  from  that  sometimes  raised  as  to  whether  J  E  or  P 
may  have  been  the  original  form  worked  over  by  the  others.  It 
refers  to  the  critical  law  whereby  in  texts,  documents,  plants  and 
animals  at  least  likenesses  in  a  manifold  transmission  lead  to  a 
conmion  ancestor  as  unfailingly  (save  for  cross-breeding)  as  the  law 
of  gravitation.  The  ta§k  is  to  extract  the  common  ancestor,  pre- 
cisely as  is  done  when  a  text  of  the  Gospels  is  reconstructed  from 
the  many  varying  MS.  descendants. 

The  critics  have  thus  carried  the  matter  to  a  point  where,  putting 
their  documents  on  their  inference,  they  seem  to  point  to  a  well- 
defined  common  source,  dating  back  to  at  least  near  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  and  quite  as  well  established  as,  say,  the  Eastern  or 
Western  texts  of  the  New  Testament.  '  It  is  true  that  on  the  face  of 
it  this  source  need  not  date  from  a  time  much  before  the  composition 
of  J  and  E,  yet  in  that  elaboration  of  the  theory,  at  least,  which 
makes  all  of  these  stories  current  before  1250,  it  does  logically  point 
to  a  common  source  for  all  before  that  date. 

As  to  whether  this  "  Grundschrift"  was  oral  or  written,  it  may  be 
observed:  (1)  That  the  very  nature  of  oral  tradition  is  such  as  to 
make  unlikely  that  prose  documents  should  take  on  a  definite  form 
"in  the  plastic  oral  stage,"  and  be  transmitted  in  that  form  for 
hundreds  of  years  before  being  recorded  in  writing,  and  still  retain 
such  a  degree  of  formal  likeness  as  is  alleged  to  exist  between  the 
forms  of  the  different  documents.  In  oral  tradition  anything  like 
verbal  correspondence  or  correspondence  in  a  sequence  of  ideas  or 
incidents,  save  such  as  are  naturally  chronological  or  geographical, 
must  after  a  few  transmissions  disappear.  It  is  doubtful  if  they 
would  retain  as  much  as  the  proportion  of  variation  under  the  law 
of  biological  heredity.  Any  one  may  test  this  for  himself  by  noting 
the  variations  in  an  after-dinner  story  or  some  local  reminiscence  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Here,  however,  we  have  alleged  a  large 
amount  of  identical  matter  and  another  large  amount  complete 
with  all  its  variants,  among  which  latter  even  there  is  more  or  less 
definite  and  even  verbal  similarity.  The  least  that  can  be  said  is 
that  from  the  nature  of  transmission  the  presumption  is  of  a  written 
Grundschrift. 

And  in  the  second  place  (2),  while  it  may  make  little  difference 
whether  transmission  was  oral  or  written  so  long  as  conmion  con- 
tent produces  the  true  original,  still  the  written  does  of  course  pro- 
duce a  more  sure  basis;  and  the  question  of  fact  may  be  cleared 
negatively  by  showing  that  the  supposed  need  for  a  theory  of  oral 
transmission  was  mistaken,  and  positively  by  pointing  out  indi- 
cations of  actual  or  possible  written  sources. 
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Turning  first  to  the  ground  for  the  theory  of  oral  tradition  in  the 
alleged  undeveloped  state  of  letters  among  the  Israelites,  it  seems 
to  rest  on  a  certain  view  of  their  racial  development.  According 
to  this  theory  the  Hebrews  were  a  nomadic  tribe  or  tribes,  only 
gradually  developing  within  themselves  the  elements  of  civilization 
and  not  attaining  even  a  written  language  until,  say,  1050  B.C. 
By  many  exponents  this  is  carried  so  far  as  to  allege  or  suggest  that 
they  did  not  come  out  of  Egypt  at  all,  but  were  savage  tribes  from 
somewhere  out  of  the  South. 

The  hypothesis  of  nomadic  tribes  seems,  in  its  last  analysis,  to 
rest  almost  purely  on  an  evolutionary  theory.  It  is  true  that  the 
rude  frontier  times  of  the  Judges,  and  the  evident  lapse  from  high 
culture  in  this  period,  plays  its  part  in  the  theory;  but  that  fact 
alone  could  be  easily  and  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  analogies 
of  pioneer  work  in  general,  and  the  remembrance  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Israelites  had  had  only  forty  years  of  education,  and  that 
in  a  desert  environment.  But  at  bottom  the  argument  is  that 
"like  all  primitive  people"  they  went  through  thus  and  so  periods 
of  "legend,"  "song  and  story"  to -writing,  nomadic  to  agricultural 
life,  and  so  as  of  religious  institutions.  Against  this  it  may  be  said 
(1)  that  it  is  pure  hypothesis  over  against  what  is  alleged  as  his- 
torical fact,  and  carries  thus  the  burden  of  proof,  and  (2)  it  implies 
a  theory  of  independent  evolution  which  does  not  follow  the  analogy 
of  present  evolutionary  theory. 

The  traditional  hypothesis  which  takes  the  face  of  the  Biblical 
narrative  and  represents  the  Hebrews  as  enjoying  an  inherited 
Babylonian  civilization,  brought  in  contact  for  centuries  with  a  high 
Egyptian  civilization,  and  therefore  enjoying  from  the  beginning 
of  their  national  Ufe,  before  crossing  the  Jordan,  the  advantages  of 
a  developed  civilization  as  regards  learning,  laws,  the  working  of  the 
stuflfs  and  the  metals,  which  in  the  frontier  work  of  conquest  and 
colonization  was  more  or  less  neglected,  equally  covers  the  groimd, 
and  seems  distinctly  the  better  working  hypothesis  on  an  evolu- 
tionary basis.  If  one  is  to  base  any  argument  on  evolutionary 
groimds,  it  would  thus  be  more  plausible  to  trace  in  the  extraordi- 
nary development  of  the  Hebrew  nation  and  the  unparalleled  per- 
sistence of  its  civilization  the  evidence  that  at  some  point  in  their 
history  the  favorable  variations  of  both  Babylonian  and  Eg3rptian 
civilization  were  united,  possibly  by  a  thread  of  monotheism. 
This  may,  in  fact,  be  suggested  as  the  only  adequate  evolutionary 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  An  emigrant  from  Babylonia, 
detached  by  long  colonial  residence  in  Palestine,  subject  to  influ- 
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ences  from  both  sides,  then  permeated  for  four  himdred  years  by 
the  influence  of  that  other  great  civilization,  the  Egyptian  when  in 
its  prime,  and  finally  isolating  itself  far  enough  by  its  laws  and 
residence  to  secure  an  individual  development,  would  afford  pre- 
cisely the  prerequisites  for  a  vigorous  individual  race.  It  may  be 
said  that  it  was  the  imion  of  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  civilization 
in  the  Hebrew  which  produced  this  highly  developed  individual 
with  its  fitness  to  survive,  as  it  was  the  union  of  the  Oriental  and 
Greek  cultures  at  the  beginning  of  this  era  which  produced  modem 
civilization. 

Really  Paton's  suggestion,  that  its  cosmopolitan  position  "  may 
be  one  reason  why  Palestine,  rather  than  Egypt  and  Babylonia, 
became  the  birthplace  of  a  world-religion"  (p.  102),  has  a  profound 
philosophical  basis  in  the  modem  view-point  of  race  heredity. 
Nations  do  not  grow  like  separate  stalks,  but  Uke  branches  of  a 
tree.  The  germ  plasm  of  remote  ancestors  is  even  more  important 
than  special  environment  of  immediate  ancestors,  and  three  gene- 
rations of  Babylonian  stock  kept  pure  from  intermixture  and  four 
times  three  of  Egyptian  influence  would  be  an  ideal  ancestry  for 
such  a  race  and  a  world-religion,  whereas  the  transformation  of 
savage  tribes  with  savage  ancestry  by  a  process  of  self-evolution 
in  a  few  centuries  would  be  a  freak  of  nature.  But,  whether  theo- 
retically possible  or  not,  this  independent  development  through 
the  embryonic  stages  of  legend  was  not  the  fact.  The  development 
was  in  the  midst  of  advanced  civilization  and  touched  by  it  on  all 
sides.  It  is  this  fact,  that  they  lived  surroimded  by  civilized  and 
civilizing  influences,  that  makes  the  theory  of  illiteracy  so  unneces- 
sary and  incredible  and  the  theory  of  oral  tradition  supported  by 
it  so  extremely  improbable,  and  it  will  be  worth  while  to  study 
a  little  this  environment. 

Take,  as  a  starting-point,  the  simple  assertion  that  the  Israelites 
probably  derived  many  of  their  traditions  from  the  highly  civilized 
Canaanites  among  whom  they  dwelt.  It  is  not  the  assertion  of 
the  writer  of  this  paper,  but  of  the  critics  themselves:  "That  they 
should  bear  with  them  and  later  receive  anew  through  the  Canaan- 
ites the  traditional  inheritances  from  the  common  ancestors  of 
their  race,  was  an  inevitable  result  of  the  historical  situation" 
(Kent,  p.  6).  "Also  in  the  older  Semitic  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
....  they  found  teachers  who  ....  imparted  to  them  many  of 
their  varied  traditions"  (Kent,  p.  6).  "  For  at  least  five  centuries," 
says  Kent,  "the  civilizations  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley  had 
dominated  Palestine,  which  had  long  been  settled  by  Semitic 
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peoples"  (Kent,  p.  6).  As  Paton  (p.  102),  speaking  of  the  Amama 
letters,  says:  "From  these  letters  we  gam  a  wonderfully  clear 
insight  into  the  relations  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  about 
1400  B.C.  Far  from  being  isolated,  as  was  formerly  supposed^ 
they  were  in  constant  communication.  Not  only  was  there  a 
steady  interchange  of  commercial  products,  but  also  of  art,  litera- 
ture and  religious  ideas.  In  the  centre  of  this  stream  of  trade  and 
of  thought  lay  Syria  and  Palestine,  exposed  to  influences  from  every 
side." 

Now  the  doctrine  that  highly  civilized  Canaanites,  themselves 
perhaps  migrating  from  the  Tigris-Euphrates  region,  and  at  any 
rate  for  thousands  of  years  in  contact  with  two  high  civilizations, 
and  for  hundreds  of  years  at  least  under  the  direct  rule  of  one  or  the 
other,  handed  down  to  imlettered  Israelites  strong  enough  to  be 
their  masters  oral  tradition  having  definite  literary  form  in  that 
"  plastic  oral  stage, "  without  giving  them  the  books  and  libraries 
or  even  the  writing  with  which  they  were  so  familiar,  and  that  this 
sort  of  thing  should  have  gone  on  for  hundreds  of  years,  is  on  the 
face  of  it  self-contradictory,  and  it  becomes  still  more  so  on  a  closer 
examination  of  what  the  environment  of  books  and  libraries  really 
was  the  kinds  of  documents  Ukely  to  be  accessible,  and  the  evidences 
in  the  alleged  collections  J  E  D  P  of  the  existence  of  such  docu- 
ments and  their  use. 

Every  one,  of  course,  knows  that  there  were  libraries  in  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  before  the  very  earliest  suggested  date  for  the  tra- 
ditional Hexateuch,  but  there  is  no  very  systematic  or  modem 
statement  of  these  accessible,  and  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  layman  in 
library  matters  has  not  visualized  very  vi\ddly  the  remarkable 
situation  in  this  regard  and  made  it  a  factor  in  the  conception  of 
the  documentary  situation.  The  fact  is  that  there  were  not  only 
libraries,  but  multitudes  of  libraries  and  of  various  sorts,  both  in 
Egypt  and  Babylonia,  and,  what  is  very  rarely  realized,  in  the 
region  between  as  well. 

About  the  time  when  J  and  E  were  compiled  Ashurbanipal  was 
collecting  what  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  library  of  the  Oriental 
world,  and  largely  by  transcripts  and  translations  from  older  libra- 
ries. A  little  before  this  time  Sargon  had  built  up  his  Ubrary. 
These  libraries  contained  tens  of  thousands  of  works  each,  and 
yet  they  hardly  exceeded  in  size  those  of  two  thousand  years 
previous — that  at  Tello  with  more  than  30,000  tablets  organized 
into  a  library  as  early  as  2700  B.C.,  and  that  belonging  to  about 
2500  B.C.,  excavated  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  Nippur, 
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and  containing  a  whole  series  of  rooms  filled  with  tablets.  These 
particular  excavations,  indeed,  gave  evidences  of  libraries  long  before 
and  during  the  whole  period  between  the  time  of  Ashnrbanipal  and 
Ine-Sin  of  Ur,  and  perhaps  a  thousand  years  earlier  still.  There 
were  many  groups  of  tablets  belonging  to  certain  reigns  and  bearing 
evidence,  therefore,  of  many  different  libraries.  There  are  scores 
of  thousands  of  tablets  in  all,  including  a  very  large  number  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  about  the  period  that  we  are  considering,  i.e., 
from  1700  to  1200  B.C.  The  many  excavations  of  various  expedi- 
tions— English,  German,  French,  American — ^all  have  revealed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tablets,  indicating  Ubraries  at  every 
period  for  centuries.  There  were,  therefore,  just  previous  to  the 
entry  of  the  Israelites  into  Palestine  libraries  all  over  the  Baby- 
Ionian  empire  and  millions  of  tablets  in  them.  These  libraries  were 
temple  libraries  and  palace  Ubraries,  Ubraries  of  business  houses 
and  private  libraries.  Some  were  what  might  be  called  general 
Ubraries  of  Uterature,  but  especially  they  were  record  or  archival 
libraries.  The  temple  library  at  Sippar,  with  its  three  hundred 
rooms,  contained  "  many  thousands  of  little  clay  tablets  ....  such 
as  sales  of  hoiLses,  of  fields,  of  produce,  of  stufifs,  money  loans, 
receipts,  contracts  for  work,  marriage  settlements,  and  the  Uke. 
....  Similar  collections  have  been  found  in  almost  every  mound 
of  southern  Mesopotamia  that  has  been  opened"  (Jastrow,  Rd,  of 
Bab,,  p.  10;  cf.  on  all  these  Ubraries  Hilprecht,  Excavations  in 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  1904). 

Dining  all  this  time,  too,  in  the  other  direction  there  were  the 
Ubraries  of  Egypt.  These,  too,  were  temple  libraries,  including  on 
the  one  hand  papyrus  Ubraries,  and  on  the  other  the  many  temple 
inscriptions.  There  were  also  the  palace  libraries,  such  as  that  dug 
up  at  Tel-el-Amama. 

An  imusually  comprehensive  illustration  of  these  libraries  is 
afforded  by  the  Annals  of  Tahutunes  III  (about  1500  B.C.).  These 
are  extant  in  an  inscription  on  the  wall  of  the  Temple  of  Amen  at 
Kamak,  and  reach  even  in  inscription  forms  the  very  reputable 
length  of  perhaps  13,000  words  EngUsh,  but  are  only  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  original  Annals  in  the  temple  and  palace  libraries.  AU 
that  his  majesty  did  against  Megiddo  was,  the  inscriber  says,  "  writ- 
ten from  day  to  day  under  its  date,  under  the  title  of  Travels  .... 
(and)  placed  on  a  roU  of  leather  in  the  Temple  of  Amen."  Much 
could,  therefore,  be  omitted  from  the  inscription,  and  in  the  same 
way  of  the  supplies  furnished  at  all  the  various  stations  he  says, 
"They  are  placed  on  the  roll  of  the  royal  palace,  so  that  their  reck- 
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oning  is  not  given  on  this  tablet,  in  order  to  avoid  a  multiplication 
of  words"  (Petrie,  v.  2,  pp.  108-9,  115).  Thus  we  have  in  one 
example  the  temple  inscription,  the  temple  library  on  rolls  and  a 
palace  library  on  rolls.  The  memorial  narrative  was  deposited 
in  the  temple,  the  royal  archives  in  the  king's  palace. 

The  temple  libraries  also  had  their  archives,  and  perhaps  in  earli- 
est times  were  the  only  libraries.  Besides  archives,  memorials  and 
the  like,  both  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  temple  libraries  had  the 
"chests  containing  sacred  books,  which  were  among  the  regular 
appurtenances  of  Egyptian  (and  probably  of  Syrian)  temples" 
(Cheyne-Black,  306;  cf.  Budge,  Mummy,  p.  216,  for  ill). 

But  these  temple  and  palace  libraries  are  not  by  any  means  the 
whole  story  of  libraries.  Beside  this  every  tomb  was  a  library, 
not^merely  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  the  magical  formulae,  etc.,  but 
of  inscriptions  relating  to  the  virtues,  achievements  and  ancestry 
of  the  deceased.  At  times  there  was  something  like  a  true  library 
in  the  graveyards  with  stelae,  Uke  the  modern  gravestones,  but  with 
fuller  inscriptions.  The  story  of  Sepna,  even  if  not  written  before 
the  fourth  century  B.C.,  imdoubtedly  gives  a  true  picture  of  what 
was  the  state  of  cemetery  libraries  in  the  time  concerning  which  he 
writes  (1300  B.C.)  when  he  says  (Warner  Lib.,  p.  5264),  "It  came 
to  pass  that  Naneferkaptah,  my  brother,  had  no  habit  on  the  earth 
but  to  walk  in  the  cemetery  of  Memphis,  reading  the  writings  that 
were  in  the  catacombs  of  the  Pharaohs,  with  the  tablets  of  the 
scribes  of  the  '  House  of  Life,'  and  the  inscriptions  that  were  on  the 
monuments;  and  he  was  eager  for  writing  exceedingly." 

Nor  does  the  tale  of  libraries  end  even  with  temple,  palace  and 
tomb  libraries,  for  while  boundary  tablets  and  rock  inscriptions 
and  victory  tablets  may  be  counted  libraries  only  on  a  somewhat 
broad  definition,  still  they  are  definitely  located  literary  documents, 
and  do  fall  within  a  proper  definition  of  libraries,  especially  in  the 
cases  where  a  boundary  tablet,  set  up  and  inscribed  by  one  king,  is 
reinscribed  by  his  son  or  grandson  or  later  successor.  The  boimd- 
ary  stone  of  Dilbat  (858-842  B.C.)  contains  "  two  or  more  deeds  by 
which  a  certain  Kidinu  came  into  possession  of  property  in  the  city 
of  Dilbat"  (Johns,  Bab.  Laws,  p.  29).  The  memorial  stones  set  up 
by  Tahutimes  I  and  III  (about  1550  sq.)  to  mark  the  boundary 
of  their  conquest  on  the  Euphrates,  probably,  Uke  the  two  set  up 
by  Usertsen  III,  800  years  before,  contained  boundary  claims  and 
accounts  of  the  conquests  which  established  these  boundaries. 

Nor  was  this  wealth  of  libraries  confined  to  the  centre  of  these 
kingdoms.    Certainly  they  extended  all  across  northern  Syria 
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and  we  are  not  without  evidence  of  their  existence  in  the  southern 
regions.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  "  City  of  Books,"  Kirjath- 
Sepher,  in  the  hills  of  Judea,  also  called  Debir,  "  the  Sanctuary." 
On  the  face  of  it  this  points  to  a  library  as  noteworthy  for  its 
region  as  the  great  libraries  of  Nippur,  Sippara  or  Tel-el-Amama  in 
theirs,  and  existing  when  the  Israelites  entered  Palestine.  The 
only  arguments  against  the  name  meaning  what  it  seems  to  mean 
have  served  to  bring  out  more  securely  the  probable  reality. 
Cheyne's  argimient  (Cheyne-Black,  pp.  2681-2)  is  itself  simple 
incredulity  with  a  rather  feeble  suggestion  of  possible  text  corrup- 
tion of  Sepher  for  Sephur,  and  incidentally  it  brings  out  the  points: 
(1)  That  it  was  so  called  in  LXX  as  well  as  Hebrew;  (2)  That  it 
was  called  also  the  "  House  of  the  Scribes";  (3)  That  it  was  called 
also  "  Sanctuary" ;  (4)  That  it  was  near  Hebron,  which  is  looked  on 
as  a  centre  of  Israelitish  "  legends  ";  (5)  That  it  probably  was  not 
the  true  name,  but  "an  additional  descriptive  title"  for  Debir  or 
Beth-Zur;  (6)  That  there  are  similar  analogies  m  at  least  Sippara. 
All  this  indicates  that  Beth-Zur  may  have  been  smmamed  Debir 
on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  sanctuary  theje,  and  Kirjath- 
Sepher  on  account  of  the  library  or  archive  there.  The  double 
circumstance  doubled  again  with  the  term  "House  of  the  Scribes" 
becomes  real  evidence  in  itself,  and  still  more  so  when  it  is  put  in 
touch  with  the  fact  that  on  both  sides  geographically,  and  before 
and  after  chronologically,  the  archives  and  schools  of  scribes  were 
associated  with  the  temple  libraries.  Even  if  Sippara  is  not,  as  is 
held,  a  complete  analogy  as  a  city  named  for  the  library  which  it 
contained,  still  this  city  where,  according  to  Berossus,  Noah. buried 
his  books  in  the  House  of  the  Sun  before  he  went  into  the  Ark,  and 
whence  he  dug  them  up  after  the  flood,  is  a  complete  analogy  for 
the  union  of  the  sanctuary,  the  house  of  the  scribes  and  the  libraries. 
That  very  Temple  of  the  Sun  has  now  been  dug  up  with  many  lit- 
erary works  and  great  numbers  of  legal  documents,  and  the  docu- 
ments of  Babylonia  show  this  as  a  great  centre  of  records,  the 
priests  being  regularly  authorized  witnesses,  judges,  etc.  Berossus, 
it  will  also  be  remembered,  makes  the  capital  of  the  world  before 
the  flood  a  library — Pantibiblon. 

When  the  general  circumstances  as  to  the  existence  of  libraries 
in  these  regions  at  this  time  are  further  inquired  into  the  proof  is 
still  further  strengthened.  One  particularly  pointed  and  interesting 
piece  of  direct  evidence  as  to  libraries  in  Palestine  before  1050  is 
the  story  of  Wen- Amends  visit  to  Gebal,  about  1100  B.C.,  to  get 
cedar  for  his  Egyptian  master.    When,  after  many  adventures  and 
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delays,  at  last  Wen-Amen  succeeds  in  getting  the  King  of  Gebal 
to  talk  business,  the  latter  asks  how  much  money  he  has  brought, 
and  when  he  learns  the  amoimt — six  pounds  of  silver — ^reproaches 
him  for  offering  so  little.  Then  sending  to  his  archives  he  brings 
out  accounts  of  his  ancestors  showing  that  they  had  received  200 
pounds  of  silver  for  similar  services  from  earlier  Egyptian  kings. 
The  result  is  that  Wen-Amen  sends  back  to  Egypt  and  gets  more 
gold  and  other  considerations,  including  500  roUs  of  papyrus  (cf . 
Paton,  p.  168  sq.).  How  far  back  the  archival  records  went  is  not 
indicated,  but  it  points  at  least  to  well-organized  archives  some 
generations  before  1100  B.C. 

Passing  now  to  the  evidence  of  the  Tel-el-Amama  letters.  These 
letters,  kept  in  the  "place  of  the  records  of  the  King,"  were  the 
diplomatic  records  of  Egypt  about  1400  B.C.,  and  the  excavated 
tablets  include,  as  is  well  known,  many  letters  from  Palestine,  even 
from  Jerusalem  itself.  These  were  written  in  Babylonian,  the 
diplomatic  language  of  the  time,  and  relate  in  general  to  matters 
concerning  relations  of  tributary  kings  to  the  Egyptian  king.  The 
general  significance  of  the  state  of  things  is  learned  from  the  annals 
of  Tahutimes  III  and  elsewhere,  where  the  annual  tributes,  including 
king's  sons  and  king's  daughters,  male  and  female  slaves,  vases, 
precious  stones,  rare  spices,  silver  and  gold,  etc.,  are  enumerated. 
They  bought  peace  by  annual  tribute.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Egyp- 
tian policy  to  take  king's  sons  to  Egypt,  educate  them  in  their  ways 
and  send  them  back  to  rule,  steeped  in  Egyptian  ideas,  when  their 
fathers  died. 

We  have  therefore  letters  from  scores  of  princes  in  as  many 
different  places  scattered  over  the  whole  region  between  Egjrpt 
and  Babylonia.  Some  of  these  princes,  at  least,  were  "skilled 
scribes,"  educated  in  Egypt,  and  all  able  themselves  or  through 
secretaries  (such  as  Kherapasera,  ''official  scribe  of  the  Hittite 
king,"  about  1325  B.C.,  cf.  Paton,  p.  125)  to  write  Babylonian 
letters.  One  of  these  places,  if  we  may  believe  Cook  in  Cheyne- 
Black  (p.  1654)  and  others,  is  the  very  place  Gebal  which  afterward, 
in  the  time  of  Wen-Amen,  is  known  to  have  had  such  a  library 
(but  cf.  Petrie,  p.  314).  In  any  event,  putting  the  fact  of  the 
Gebal  archive  in  relation  with  the  general  circumstances,  we 
have  a  pretty  complete  picture  of  an  archival  system  extending 
all  over  Syria  and  Palestine,  with  scores  of  libraries  precisely 
similar  to  archival  libraries  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  These 
would  contain  records,  contracts,  terms  of  treaties  and  tributes  at 
least.    A  striking  example  of  what  these  would  include  is  a  treaty 
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between  the  Hittite  and  Egyptian  kings,  first  drawn  by  the  Hittite 
and  sent  to  the  king  of  Egypt  on  a  silver  tablet  about  13Q0 
B.C.  This  refers  to  earlier  treaties  and  implies  that  copies  of 
this  and  earlier  treaties  were  kept  in  Hittite  archives. 

On  the  east  of  Jordan  there  are  only  two  or  three  Amama  libra- 
ries, but  it  is  to  the  point  to  connect  the  inscriptions  of  Mesha  here, 
especially  as  it  carries  the  geographical  boundaries  of  libraries 
east  and  south.  Suppose  this  even  to  be  not  earlier  than  850  B.C., 
still,  as  Bevan  (Cheyne-Black,  5358)  says,  it  points  to  a  literary 
period  some  time  older,  and  ''  we  may  conclude  with  certainty  that 
at  the  time  of  Mesha  the  Semitic  alphaJ^et  was  not  a  very  recent 
invention." 

Moreover,  Mesha's  stone  relates  his  conquest  of  Nebo.  Join 
with  this  the  fact  to  which  Jastrow  alludes  (Rd.  Bab.,  p.  130),  that  in 
the  name  of  Nebo  in  Moab  ''  there  survives  a  testimony  that  the 
worship  of  this  popular  deity  extended  beyond  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris."  Now  Nabu  or  Nebo  (p.  124)  "is  the  wise,  the  all- 
knowing.  He  embodies  in  his  person  all  the  wisdom  of  the  gods." 
He  was  (p.  129)  "god  of  writing  and  the  patron  of  science";  like 
Mercury,  he  was  herald  of  the  gods.  Ashurbanipal  "  invokes  Nabu 
on  thousands  of  tablets  of  this  library  as  'the  opener  of  ears  to 
imderstanding.'"  Sargon  "calls  him  the  'writer  of  everything.'" 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  where  this  god  was  worshiped  there 
was,  by  that  very  fact,  literature  and  libraries,  and  if  there  were  any 
historical  groimd  for  supposing  that  Moses  had  ever  been  at  Nebo 
(city  or  mountain),  this  itself  would  be  enough  to  account  for  his 
sources  had  he  written  Genesis! 

This  inscription  of  Mesha^  reminding  of  the  victory  inscriptions 
and  boundary  pillars  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  suggests  the  perti- 
nent query  whether  the  boundary  pillar  of  Jacob  and  Laban  may 
not  have  been  inscribed  and  furnished  a  written  source  for  legend 
in  later  writings,  and  so  of  other  monuments  when  not  expressly 
described  as  imtouched  by  chisel.  Certainly  we  have  the  tradi- 
tion, however  late,  that  Joshua  by  conunand  of  Moses  did  inscribe 
the  whole  on  the  stones  of  an  altar,  and  this  at  least  suggests,  and 
perhaps  by  archaeological  inference  evidences,  that  the  various 
altars  and  pillars  mentioned  as  memorials  were  in  fact  inscribed. 

But  however  it  may  be  of  "  inscription  libraries,"  there  is  a  much 
more  curious  and  probable  suggestion  of  a  tomb  library  in  the  ac- 
count of  Abraham's  purchase  of  a  grotto-tomb  at  Hebron.  By 
the  nature  of  Babylonian  custom  there  would  probably  be  records 
there;  the  very  detailed  account  of  the  sale  would  suggest  that  the 
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actual  contracts  were  then  presenred.  In  any  event,  the  elaborate 
preparations  of  Joseph  for  his  father's  burial  certainly  suggest  to 
any  one  who  will  follow  the  elaborate  Egyptian  funeral  custom 
given  in  Erman  (319-25)  or  Budge  (Mummy,  p.  154-73)  that, 
supposing  this  to  have  any  historicity,  Joseph  would  not  have  felt 
it  in  any  way  decent  not  to  have  made  some  written  records  to 
"keep  his  father's  name  alive"  and  give  his  achievements  and 
ancestry.  The  same  would  in  less  degree  be  true  of  Joseph's  tomb 
and  others.  Without  pretending  that  this  suggestion  of  inscription 
and  tomb  libraries  is  evidence  in  any  conclusive  sense,  there  is  at 
least  a  conjectural  possibility  as  to  the  above  two  sources, 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  though  few  inscribed  objects  have 
been  found  in  Palestinian  tombs,  still  there  have  been  a  few. 

We  have,  therefore,  all  these  libraries  of  the  Amama  tablets,  the 
libraries  of  Kirjath-Sapher  and  perhaps  Nebo,  the  possible  tomb 
inscriptions,  boundary  inscriptions,  and  memorial  tablets. 

All  this  only  emphasizes  and  reinforces  with  enlarged  content 
what  all  the  critics  agree  on  "  as  to  the  highly  civilized  Canaanites." 
Not  only  were  they  able  to  produce  the  exquisitely  artistic  objects 
shown  upon  the  Egyptian  monuments  among  the  spoils  of  the 
Egyptian  victors,  about  1500  B.C.,  but  the  whole  land  from  Tjrre  and 
Gebel  to  the  extreme  of  Moab  was  dotted  with  libraries  at  this  time, 
like  Assyria  and  Babylonia  on  the  one  hand  and  Egypt  on  the  other. 
This  state  of  things  is  conclusive  against  any  hypothesis  of  tribes, 
however  wild  to  begin  with,  remaining  untouched  by  literary 
sources  for  several  centuries.  It  is  not  so  conclusive  of  the  fact  that 
J  E  P  D,  written  at  the  times  alleged,  were  derived  from  written 
rather  than  oral  sources,  nor  does  it  necessarily  contradict  the  view 
that  writing  in  Hebrew  was  not  much  developed  before  1050.  The 
fact  was,  that  these  libraries  were  undoubtedly  (in  part  at  least) 
written  in  a  language  already  dead  or  nearly  so  among  the  Canaan- 
ites. It  bore,  in  the  early  period,  the  same  relation  to  the  current 
language  that  Latin  did  to  the  popular  speech,  say,  of  Italy  and 
France  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  a  later  period,  about  the 
time  when  J  and  E  are  alleged  to  have  been  written,  it  was  so  dead 
that  the  Mesopotamians  themselves  were  translating  its  literature 
wholesale  into  Ass)nian  for  their  libraries.  During  most  of  this 
period  the  Egyptians  were  writing  their  literary  works  in  the 
language  and  style  of  antiquity.  In  short,  the  libraries  and  written 
and  scholarly  language  sto6d  to  the  current  language  as  Latin  and 
Greek  to  French  and  Italian  during,  perhaps,  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury.   To  deny  libraries  and  books  in  a  highly  civilized  people  at 
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this  time  would  be  like  denying  that  there  were  libraries  in  Italy 
during  the  twelfth  and  eariy  thirteenth  centuries,  which  is  certainly 
contrary  to  facts.  So  far,  then,  as  the  abundant  existence  of  writ- 
ten sources  is  concerned  the  matter  seems  pretty  clear,  but  whether 
these  sources  were  transmitted  to  the  time  when  they  are  alleged 
to  have  been  gathered  up  through  popular  tradition  is  not  so  fully 
established.  The  presumption  is  that  there  were  books  in  living 
languages  more  or  less  akin  to  the  Hebrew  not  so  very  long  after  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,  and  perhaps  translations  from  the  older  docu- 
ments, but  there  is  little  need  of  raising  the  question  whether  they 
were  in  one  language  or  another. 

These  matters  relate  so  far  chiefly  to  libraries  before  the  Israelites 
entered  Palestine,  and  the  evidence  from  the  fact  of  high  cultiva- 
tion and  numerous  libraries  among  the  Canaanites  of  the  times  is 
conclusive  up  to  this  point  only  against  the  theory  that  writing  and 
written  documents  were  not  well  known  among  the  Hebrews  before 
1050. 

Passing  now  to  the  evidence  for  books  and  libraries  in  the  HelM^w 
writings,  the  matter  would  be  simple  enough  imder  the  traditional 
h3T)othesis  of  the  Hexateuch.  Taking  it  on  the  ground  of  the  critics 
and  trying  to  look  at  it  through  their  eyes  it  is  a  different  matter, 
but,  after  all,  not  as  hopeless  as  it  seems  at  first,  with  all  the  most 
significant  direct  mentions  of  books  discredited.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
only  the  late  priestly  narratives  which  connect  Moses  with  Nebo 
in  the  direct  sense,  and  that  Nebo  may  have  had  another  meaning; 
nevertheless  the  fact  or  tradition  that  the  Israelites  spent  some  time 
in  this  region  where  Nebo  undoubtedly  was,  and  where,  if  Nebo  was 
not  a  library,  there  were  certainly  books  and  libraries,  is  witnessed 
by  all  the  lines  of  tradition  and  belongs  to  the  Grundschrif t,  whether 
that  was  oral  oy  written.  It  has,  moreover,  at  least  a  curious  touch 
of  reaUty  in  the  very  late  priestly  narrative,  which  is  real  evidence 
that  Nebo  was  from  Nabu  and  so  a  library,  in  the  suggestion  that 
this  was  one  of  the  cities  to  be  changed  in  "  name,"  because,  of 
course,  it  was  the  name  of  a  heathen  divinity. 

In  the  same  way  the  quadruple  or  triple  or  at  least  dual  tradi- 
tions, even  if  supposed  to  be  exclusively  oral,  but  to  go  back  to  1260, 
bear  witness  in  common  to  the  stories  representing  the  early  history 
of  Abram  (for  which  indeed  Paton  finds  a  document),  to  the  story  of 
Joseph,  the  fact  of  an  Exodus,  and  many  other  matters  less  to  our 
point.  We  may,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  unanimous  tradition 
from  1250  was  at  least  as  to  the  fact  of  an  Exodus  from  Egypt. 
This  brings  it  as  near,  say,  to  the  supposed  time  of  the  Exodus  as 

14 
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the  Revolutionary  War  or  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  is  to  us. 
They  came,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  from  a  land  of  as  high 
civilization  relatively  to  the  world  in  general  as  the  Pilgrims  did, 
and  they  not  only  brought  some  memories  at  least  of  that  civilizsr 
tion  with  them,  but  they  came  among  a  civilized  people — ^an  ad- 
vantage which  the  Pilgrims  did  not  have.  Possibly  a  fairer  analogy 
would  be  the  civilized  Spaniards  coming  to  the  civilized  Aztecs; 
but  the  gap  here  would  be  too  great,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  there  is  just  as  much  antecedent  probability,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  librarian  and  of  library  history,  that  a  history 
of  the  Exodus  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  from  England  with  a  spjoum 
in  Holland,  written  to-day,  should  be  interpreted  by  the  historian 
of  3000  years  hence  as  a  gathering  up  of  oral  tradition,  as  that 
J  and  E  should  be  regarded  as  a  gathering  of  oral  tradition  of  an 
Exodus  from  Egypt  with  a  sojourn  in  East  Jordan. 

Starting  from  the  mere  fact  of  an  Exodus  from  Egypt,  univer- 
sally implied  in  the  tradition,  this  is  confirmed  by  the  undoubted 
fact  that  there  were  insurrections  and  migrations  of  slaves  from 
Egypt,  one-third  of  whose  families  were  foreigners  or  of  foreign 
descent  and  contained  vast  numbers,  as  we  know,  of  children  of 
princes,  skilled  artisans  and  the  like,  imported  from  Palestine — start- 
ing from  the  bare  fact  of  an  Exodus  from  Egypt  at  about  this 
general  time  (between,  say,  1500  and  1100)  and  several  substan- 
tial bases  are  assured.  In  the  first  place,  the  revolting  slaves  at 
least  had  scribal  overseers  of  their  own  people.  These  scribal 
overseers  were  educated,  and  it  was  part  of  their  business  to  super- 
intend and  to  keep  records  of  the  work.  Even,  therefore,  if 
Moses  was  not  brought  up  by  the  daughter  of  the  king  and  espe- 
cially trained  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  still  the  leaders 
of  the  people  (such  as  the  seventy  elders  appointed,  according  to  E 
and  also  P,  very  soon  after  leaving  Egypt,  must  have  been)  would 
necessarily  have  been  more  or  less  trained  in  scribal  knowledge  for 
the  performance  of  their  work  in  building  store  cities,  etc. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  at  least  a  triple  statement  of  the 
writing  on  the  two  stone  tablets,  i.e.,  a  tradition  of  some  writing 
from  the  very  beginning.  It  may  be  that  one  swallow  does  not  make 
a  summer,  but  any  writing  at  this  stage,  put  together  with  the  fact 
that  these  were  men  who  had  come  out  of  Egypt,  is  enough  to  base 
a  good  deal  of  definite  suggestion  on.  It  is  not  disputed  that,  for 
great  periods  in  later  history,  the  traditional  supposition  was  that 
these  tables  at  least  were  kept  in  the  Ark— whatever  else  may  have 
been  there.    It  is  alleged  in  the  verses  which  the  critics  have 
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expiirgated  from  Deuteronomy  that  it  contained  also  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  written  by  Moses,  and  this  was  the  common  view 
in  later  times.  It  was  certainly  supposed  later  that  it  contained 
some  other  matters,  for  when,  after  its  wanderings,  it  was  deposited 
in  Jerusalem  and  opened  and  found  to  contain  nothing  but  the 
tables,  this  was  coimted  surprising  enough  to  record.  It  may  have 
been  the  pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's  rod  only  whose  absence  caused 
surprise,  but  this  much  seems  clear,  that  at  one  time  or  another 
tradition  did  regard  the  Ark  as  containing  not  only  the  tables  of 
stone,  but  the  roll  of  the  law.  Perhaps,  even,  the  Ark  in  which  the, 
roll  of  the  law  is  now  kept  in  the  Hebrew  sjmagogue  (Jew.  Enc., 
2: 107)  may  be  an  echo  of  this  traditional  view.  In  any  event,  the 
tablets  must  have  keen  kept  somewhere,  and  wherever  they  were 
kept  they  were  a  library,  and  any  other  books  would  have  been 
likely  to  have  been  kept  with  them.  Now,  turning  to  the  customs 
of  Egypt,  from  the  life  of  which  these  men  were  only  barely  sepa- 

I  rated  in  space  and  time,  we  recall  (Cheyne-Black,  306)  that  in  the 

temples  of  Egypt,  and  probably  of  Syria,  inscriptions  were  set  up 

j  and  pap3rri  kept  in  Uttle  wooden  chests,  and  that  rolls  of  leather 

recounting  the  events  of  a  king's  reign,  taken  down  from  day  to  day, 
were  kept  there  likewise^  while  in  the  Babylonian  region  there  were 
terra-cotta  and  alabaster  boxes  containing  stone  tablets.  We  have 
thus  at  least  a  presumption  that  these  tables  of  stone  would  have 
been  kept  in  something  like  the  Ark,  even  if  the  point  is  made  that 
these  boxes  are  not  identified  with  the  shrine  which  was  carried 
upon  the  boat,  and  which  is  obviously  the  origin  of  the  Ark — ^the 
arks  of  Amen-Ra  or  of  Bel.  Still  the  tradition  associating  the  tab- 
lets and  the  roll  of  the  law  with  the  Ark  does,  by  any  fair  interpreta- 
tion of  tradition,  identify  the  two  functions  in  the  Ark  of  the  Israel- 
ites, which  was,  therefore,  their  library  under  every  fair  interpreta- 
tion of  a  library  and  of  tradition. 

Looking  a  little  more  closely  into  the  "tradition"  of  the  Ark 
and  the  Eg3rptian  shrine,  we  observe  that  not  only  was  the  chest 
or  shrine  supposed  to  contain  or  to  be  intimately  associated 
with  the  Divinity  itself,  but  in  both  cases  God  was  alleged  to 
speak  from  it,  and  it  was  even  supposed  to  contain  God.  Again, 
these  oracles  which,  among  Egyptians  and  Israelites  alike,  began 
with  a  fixed  Uturgical  formula  for  the  oracle  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord," 
were,  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  oracles  from  such  shrines,  often 
recorded  consecutively  on  a  roll  in  the  order  of  utterance  with  the 
formula.  In  any  event  they  would,  by  men  familiar  with  writing 
and  from  an  atmosphere  where  everything  was  (as  is  said  likewise  of 
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Babylonia)  set  down  for  which  there  could  be  a  reason  for  setting 
down,  naturally  be  committed  to  writing.  Whether  Jethro  was  a 
priest  of  Midian  or  not  and  had  his  temple  archives  organized  after 
the  fashion  of  Egypt  or  Babylonia,  his  advice  to  his  son-in-law 
to  organize  his  legal  decisions  was  the  work  of  an  experienced  or- 
ganizer of  such  matters,  such  as  the  priests  of  the  time,  notably  the 
priests  of  Sippara,  were  in  fact  officially,  as  we  know  from  an  im- 
mense amoimt  of  Babylonian  testimony.  In  any  event  the  tradi- 
tion is  that  Moses  so  organized  the  legal  work  that  he  reserved  for 
himself  the  important  decisions,  Ught  on  which  he  sought  directly 
from  Jehovah,  and  the  balance  he  entrusted  to  minor  judges.  The 
inevitable  outcome  of  this  sort  of  thing  would  have  been  a  written 
memorandum  of  decisions.  He  would  probably  have  made  a 
systematic  memorandum  of  decisions  up  to  the  time  of  beginning 
a  system,  and  this  would  have  been  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a 
code.  He  would  then  have  added,  "from  day  to  day,"  to  the  roll 
such  new  decisions  as  were  made,  and  this  conunon  law  he  might 
naturally  have  codified  toward  the  end  of  his  life  in  a  more  mature 
style — although  we  must  not  forget  that  we  are  speaking  only  on 
the  groimds  of  the  critics  who  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  was  not  such  a  writing.  However  this  may 
be,  it  was  natural,  and  indeed  inevitable,  considering  the  place  and 
time,  tfiat  the  decisions  of  Jehovah  should  have  been  set  down  on 
papyrus  or  on  leather,  and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  tradition 
of  the  Ark  and  the  matter  of  the  tables,  it  is  fair  to  assume,  qmte 
apart  from  the  resting-place  of  Deuteronomy,  that  a  roll  or  rolls 
of  day-to-day  decisions  would  also  have  been  kept  in  the  Ark. 
It  seems  quite  likely^  from  the  different  classes  of  laws  mentioned, 
statutes,  judgments,  etc.,  that  there  may  have  been  several  rolls 
in  active  commission  at  the  same  time.  That  the  Ark  was  the 
library  is  also,  perhaps,  confirmed  by  the  very  fact  that  it  was 
regarded  as  the  abode  of  Jehovah,  at  least  in  later  times.  This 
would  be  most  natural  if  from  out  its  depths  were  taken  and  read 
to  the  imeducated  populace  the  very  words  of  God.  It  may  even 
not  be  too  fanciful  to  connect  Jehovah  and  the  Word  of  God,  as 
connected  in  later  Jewish  thought,  with  these  written  words 
within  the  Ark,  as  well  as  the  voice  proceeding  from  or  from  above 
it. 

Now  we  recall  once  again  that  the  whole  tradition  agrees  that 
the  Israelites  halted  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  the  region  of  Nebo  and 
Yabishi,  where,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  which,  there  were  imdoubtedly 
libraries  and  where  Moses  might  well  have  spent  some  of  his  later 
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days  writing  from  the  records  there,  the  records  written  during  the 
wanderings,  and  such  inscriptions  as  they  might  have  found  like, 
perhaps,  the  boundary  pillar  of  Jacob  and  Laban.  Whatever  it 
contained,  when  the  Ark  went  across  Jordan,  copies  might  have 
been  left  for  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  across  the  Jordan  copies  made 
for  other  sanctuaries  north  and  south  other  than  where  the  Ark 
was;  In  this  event  there  might  have  been  at  some  time  or  another 
a  copy  in  Ephraim,  a  copy  in  Judea,  a  copy  in  East  Jordan,  and 
even  other  copies.  Some  of  these  manuscripts  would  have  perished 
in  wars,  some  might  have  been  carried  away  in  raids  to  Damascus  or 
Babylon,  affording  thus  a  threefold  or  a  fourfold  manuscript  tradi- 
tion. Each  of  these  manuscripts  would  have  been  liable,  if  papy- 
rus or  even  if  leather,  to  become  worn  and  perhaps  fragmentary, 
and  would  be  recopied,  perhaps  in  fragmentary  form.  Other 
books,  like  Joshua's  Survey  and  the  various  others  to  which  we 
have  allusions,  would  be  added  to  the  general  collection,  and  to 
the  original  documents  would  be  added  such  new  facts  as  might  be 
picked  up  from  boundary  pillars,  memorial  tablets,  tomb  inscrip- 
tions, and  records,  etc.,  and  finally  epitomes  and  histories  would 
be  made  from  them. 

This  history  of  the  Ark  library  is  (granted  the  smallest  original 
premise  of  an  Ark  library,  which  is  at  least,  if  they  came  out  of 
Egypt  at  all,  entirely  accordant  with  both  circumstance  and  tradi- 
tion) the  natural  and  necessary  history,  and  is  to  be  carried  to  the 
point  where  the  papyrus  and  leather  documents  had  been  taken 
away  and  only  the  tables  of  stone  left,  then  to  the  loss  of  the  tables 
of  stone  and  the  disappearance  of  the  Ark  itself,  unless  we  can  re- 
gard the  synagogue  boxes  for  the  roll  of  the  law,  as  the  Jewish 
Encyclopedia  seems  to  do,  a  spiritual  descendant. 

Under  this  conception  of  the  Ark  library  the  common  content  of 
J  E  P  D  would  be  this  library.  It  would  be  the  Grundschrift. 
Additions  or  alterations  would  be  the  work  of  later  hands.  It 
would  not  imply  how  much  was  done  by  Moses  or  how  much  by  a 
later  hand,  so  long  as  it  remained  together  in  the  Ark,  but  the  vari- 
ous currents  of  tradition  would  be  the  written  transmission  of 
variant  copies  of  the  contents  of  this  library,  the  earliest  of  which 
should  have  been  the  alleged  stone  inscription  of  Joshua. 

It  would  be  imfortunate  to  have  this  constructive  hypothesis, 
which  it  is  not  attempted  to  establish  in  detail,  pass  for  more  than 
a  hypothesis.  It  looks  from  the  book  standpoint  as  if  it  (including 
of  course  the  ascription  to  later  hands  of  everything  contradictory 
to  it)  was  a  good  working  one,  but  it  is  mtended  merely  as  a  just 
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response  to  the  proper  scientific  demand  that  in  the  denial  of  oral 
tradition,  at  least  a  possible  method  of  accounting  for  the  facts 
positively  should  be  offered,  and  the  substantial  facts  of  the  Ark 
library,  indeed  all  the  necessary  ones,  seem  to  the  writer  soundly 
estabUshed  on  the  grounds  of  comparative  library  history. 

The  object  of  the  paper  is,  however,  to  maintain  that  the  state 
of  civiUzation,  learning  and  libraries  during  the  two  or  three  hun- 
dred years  preceding  1250,  or  say  1050,  is  such  as  to  make  a  hjrpo- 
thesis  of  oral  tradition  unnecessary  and  improbable;  while  in  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  documents  J  E  P  D  and  the  traces  of  individual 
documents,  such  as  the  one  relating  to  Abram,  the  genealogies 
introduced  by  their  technical  formula,  the  oracles  by  theirs,  there 
is  actual  evidence  of  individual  written  sources,  whether  they  were 
introduced  before  Moses  or  after. 

What  bearing  these  considerations  may  have  on  critical  positions 
in  general  this  paper  does  not  pretend  to  say.  It  may  be  suggested, 
however,  that  they  point  to  the  following  critical  tasks  if  the  work  is 
to  be  taken  up  at  the  point  of  analysis  into  J  E  P  D:  (1)  The 
reconstruction  of  the  Grundschrift;  (2)  The  further  analysis  of  this 
into  its  individual,  genealogical,  historical,  religious  and  legal  docu- 
ments; and  (3)  A  further  study  of  the  history  as  a  whole,  starting  out 
from  the  minimum  basis  of  undoubtedly  imanimous  "  tradition."  It 
may  perhaps  be  confessed  that  so  far  as  the  writer  is  concerned,  on 
the  broad  lines  aheady  considered,  the  margin  of  doubt  seems  chiefly 
to  concern  the  question  whether  Genesis  and  Deuteronomy  joined 
the  library  before  or  after  crossing  the  Jordan,  and  what  additions 
were  made  to  the  Hexateuch  after  the  time  of  Joshua.  He  at 
least  sees  no  reason  why  the  four  documents  J  E  P  D  should  not 
be  regarded  as  four  recensions  of  a  conmion  work,  whether  P  and  D 
had  J  E  for  their  main  line,  and  only  odds  and  ends  of  variation  to 
offer,  or  were  themselves  full  independent  transmissions.  For  that 
matter  there  is  no  &  priori  documentary  reason  why  the  present 
form  should  not  be  a  sort  of  Tischendorff's  Critica  Major,  with  the 
variants  run  into  the  text. 

But  if  the  constructive  suggestion  proves  scientifically  impossible, 
even  on  the  imanimously  recognized  principle  of  higher  criticism, 
that  whatever  do^s  not  agree  with  a  good  hypothesis  may  be 
ascribed  to  "later  hands,"  still  this  does  not  affect  the  fact  unani- 
mously recognized  by  the  critics  that  the  Israelites  were  living  in  an 
immediate  environment  of  high  civilization,  subject  to  its  influences 
from  all  sides,  or  that  this  civilization  included  not  merely  books 
and  libraries,  but  plentiful  books  and  libraries.    Nor  does  it  affect 
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the  presumption  against  anything  more  than  a  small  element  of 
oral  tradition  imder  these  circimistances,  or  the  fact  that  there 
are  internal  evidences  of  written  docmnents  such  as  that  recognized 
by  Paton  regarding  Abram.  This  particular  essay  of  Paton  is, 
indeed,  the  most  significant  and  almost  the  only  attempt  to  ap- 
proach the  docmnentary  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  library 
history — although  the  present  writer,  while  accepting  the  analysis, 
does  not  accept  the  conclusions  from  the  document  analyzed. 
Princeton.  Ernest  Gushing  Richardson. 


III. 

I         .  •       '       . 

WILLIAM  MILLER  PAXTON,* 

WE  are  here  to-day  gratefully  to  remember  before  God  the  life 
of  one  of  His  saints.  Up  to  a  good  old  age  he  abode  among 
us,  imitating  his  Master's  example,  going  about  doing  good.  Out 
eyes  see  him  no  more :  he  no  longer  passes  in  and  out,  showing  us 
daily  what  it  is  to  walk  with  Grod.  Biit  our  hearts  are  glad  for  him 
yet:  and  we  wish  to  give  expression  to  our  gratitude  to  God  for 
his  gift,  and  to  recount  the  chief  services  he  has  been  permitted  to 
render  to  the  Church  of  God  on  earth. 

William  Miller  Paxton  was  descended  from  a  godly  ancestry  of 
thoroughly  Presbyterian  traditions.  As  the  name  indicates,  the 
family  was  qf  Berwickshire  origin.  In  the  branch  of  it  from  which 
Dr,  Paxton  q)rang  it  was  Scotch-Irish.  The  earliest  of  his  paternal 
ancestors  who  has  been  certainly  traced — the  fourth  in  ascent  from 
him — ig  found  a  little  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  liv- 
ing in  Bart  township,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  a  Scotch- 
Irish  commimity  which  worshiped  at  Middle  Octorara  Chmrch. 
The  only  son  of  this  foimder  of  the  family  served  as  an  elder  in  that 
church;  and  out  of  it  came  his  son.  Dr.  Paxton's  grandfather,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Paxton,  who,  after  having  like  his  father  before 
him  fought  in  the  Revplutionary  war  for  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
enlisted  as  a  soldier  of  Christ  in  the  never-ceasing  conflict  for 
righteousness.  Crossing  the  Susquehanna,  he  was  settled  in  1792 
as  pastor  of  Lower  Marsh  Creek  Church,  in  what  is  now  Adams 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  there  fulfilled  a  notable  ministry  of 
half  a  century's  duration.  Thus  a  new  home  was  given  to  the 
family  in  a  region  of  remarkable  beauty  and  in  a  community  of 
similar  origin  and  congenial  temperament. 

Dr.  Paxton  always  cherished  a  wholesome  pride  in  his  ancestral 
home  and  his  lineage.  When  he  reckoned  among  the  felicities  of 
Dr.  Francis  Herron's  career  that  he  was  bom  "  beneath  the  shadow 
of  Pennsylvania's  lofty  mountains,  and  reared  amid  the  patriots 

^  A  discourse  delivered,  by  appointment  of  the  Faculty,  in  Miller  Chapel, 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  February  24,  1905. 
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of  the  Revolution'';  and  that  he  was  a  scion  "of  that  illustrious 
historic  race,  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians — ^memorable  in  all 
theii'  generations  for  then-  devotion  to  liberty  and  religion,  and 
tver  ready  to  die  upon  the  battlefield  in  the  defense  of  the  one 
or  to  bum  at  the  stake  as  a  testimony  for  the  other" — ^he  spoke 
oilt  of  his  own  consciousness  of  a  noble  heritage.  And  it  was 
a  source  of  constant  delight  to  him  that,  having  himself  begun 
to  study  theology  within  three  months  of  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father, their  combined  ministries  fulfilled  an  almost  continuous 
service  in  the  Gospel  of  more  than  one  hundred  years.  Nor  was  this 
continuity  merely  a  matter  of  years.  When  we  read  the  account 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Paxton  which  his  friend,  Dr.  McConaughy, 
has  left  us,  we  seem  almost  to  be  reading  of  our  own  Dr.  Paxton. 
The ''  benignant  and  intelligent  countenance,"  the  "  strong,  vigorous 
and  balanced  intellect,"  the  "  symmetrically  developed  faculties," 
"the  warmth  of  affection,"  "deUcate  sensibility,"  "chaste  imagina- 
tion," which  Dr.  McGennughy  signalizes  as  characteristic  of  hia 
Dr«  Paxton — ^his  care  and  exactness  in  the  mental  preparation  of 
his  setaions,  the  nartur^ess  and  lucidity  of  their  arrangement,  the 
thoroughness  of  their  diiscussion,  the  freedom,  solemnity,  dignity, 
authority,  graee  of  their  delivery :  have  we  not  seen  all  these  things 
repeated  in  our  Dr.  Paxton?  We  are  told  that  Dr.  Paxton  was 
particularly  fond  of  his  grandfather  and  loved  to  visit  him  and  be 
much  with  him.  We  all  remember  the  affectionate  reverence  with 
which  he  always  referred  to  him.  We  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in 
supposing  that,  in  addition  to  his  natural  inheritance  from  him,  he 
consciously  modeled  himself  upon  his  example. 

Dr  Paxton's  father,  Cok)nel  James  Dimlop  Paxton,  was  a  man 
of  iitelligence  and  enterprii^e,  of  fine  presence  and  lai*ge  influence  in 
the  communityji  engaged  jn  the  manufacture  of  iron,  first  at  Maria 
Furnace,  which  vas  silAiated  at  the  foot  of  South  Mountain,  some 
ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Gettysburg,  and  afterward,  in  partnership 
with  the  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  at  Caledonia  Iron  Works,  on  the 
pike  ketween  Gettysburg  and  Chambersburg.  It  was  at  Maria 
Fiunace  that  William  Miller  Paxton  was  bom,  on  the  7th  day  of 
June,  1824.  His  youth  was  passed  chiefly  at  Gettysburg,  whither 
the  family  had  removed  that  Mrs.  Paxton,  a  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
William  Miller,  might  be  among  her  people  during  a  long  and  trying 
period  of  weak  health.  Here  he  spent  a  sunny  and  gay-tempered 
boyhood,  winning  affection  on  all  sides  by  the  brightness  of  his 
disposition  and  his  happy,  fun-loving  humor.  Here  also  he  received 
both  his  primary  schooling  and  his  collegiate  training,  the  latter 
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at  Pennsylvania  College — ^recently  founded,  it  is  true,  but  already 
occupying  an  enviable  position  among  colleges  under  the  efficient 
presidency  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Philip  Krauth.  In  college  he  en- 
joyed the  fellowship  of  a  choice  company  of  young  men  who,  like 
himself,  were  to  give  a  good  accoimt  of  themselves  in  the  future  as 
ministers  of  Christ — ^Lutherans  Uke  B.  M.  Schmucker  and  J.  P. 
Benjamin  Sadtler,  President  of  Muhlenberg  College;  Episcopalians 
like  Robert  Harper  Clarkson,  Bishop  of  Nebraska;  Presbyterians 
like  G.  W.  McMillan,  missionary  to  India,  and  J.  B.  Bittinger, 
teacher  and  preacher.  Among  his  fellow-students  were  also  at 
least  two  who  were  to  serve  the  Church  efficiently  as  professors  of 
theology,  Henry  Ziegler,  of  Selinsgrove,  and  James  A.  Brown,  who 
taught  theology  for  nearly  twenty  years  at  Gettysburg.  Gradu- 
ated in  1843,  he  carried  away  from  college  a  reputation  for  rare 
social  qualities  and  great  gifts  in  oratory. 

Residing  now  at  Caledonia  Iron  Works,  he  began  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  Judge  George  ChambeyiM*  Chambersburg,  He 
had  not  yet  given  himself  to  Christ.  Dui^  his  last  year  in  oolite 
the  institution  was  visited  by  a  most  ble$6ed  revival;  and  during 
his  period  of  law  study  the  community  wate  moved  to  its  centre  by 
another,  in  which  his  chief.  Judge  Chambers,  for  example,  was  con- 
verted. He  seems  to  have  passed  through  both  without  reaching 
a  decision.  How  the  great  change  came  to  him  at  last  we  do  not 
know  in  any  detail.  We  only  know  that  the  grace  of  God  was  in 
part  mediated  to  him  through  the  offices  of  his  devout  sister, 
and  that  after  prosecuting  the  study  of  law  for  almost  two  years, 
he  united  on  profession  of  faith  with  the  Falling  Spring  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Chatnbersburg,  in  Jkfarch,  1845.  Dr.  t^-^nie! 
McKinley  was  pastor  of  the  church;  and\we  hear  from  Dr.  Paxon's 
associates  of  those  days  much  about  his  i^ectionate  intimacy  with 
his  pastor.  Not  more  than  a  month  after  tmituig^ith  the  Church, 
on  April  9, 1845,  he  was  received  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Carlisle  as  a  candidate  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  in  the  ensuing 
autimm  he  repaired  to  Princeton  for  his  theological  training.  It 
would  appear  from  this  that  when  he  gave  himself  to  his  Lord  he 
gave  himself  completely,  holding  nothing  back. 

We  are  not  imprepared,  therefore,  to  learn  that  he  took  his  semi- 
nary course  seriously;  and  sought  to  utiUze  to  the  full  the  oppor- 
timities  it  brought  him  to  prepare  for  the  great  work  to  which 
he  had  devoted  himself.  Although  so  young  a  Christian,  he  appears 
to  have  stood  out  among  his  comrades  from  the  first  for  the  depth 
and  fervor  of  his  religious  life.    Those  were,  indeed,  days  of  search- 
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ing  of  heart  for  him.    "  I  well  rem  */'  he  has  told  lis  himself, 

"  that  when  I  was  a  student,  no  yo  an  could  pass  through  his 

first  year  without  being  constrainec  examine  his  personal  hope 

and  motives  for  seeking  the  sacre(  5."    No  doubt  this  is  pri- 

marily an  encomium  upon  the  pun^ciiv^  uf  the  religious  teaching  of 
those  four  great  men  under  whose  instruction  he  sat — ^Drs.  Archi- 
bald Alexander  and  Samuel  Miller,  Drs.  Charles  Hodge  and  Addison 
Alexander.  But  it  is  a  leaf,  also,  out  of  his  spiritual  autobiography. 
His  f ellowHstudents  bear  consentient  witness  to  the  siifJeness  of  his 
purpose,  the  seriousness  of  his  character,  the  dignity  of  his  bearing, 
and  the  attractiveness  of  his  personality.  "  He  was  a  hard  student," 
writes  one, ''  industrious  and  painstaking;  as  a  man,  e>olid  and  judi- 
cious, and  hence  wielding  much  influence  over  men."  Another 
torches  *ltie  heart  of  the  matter  when  be  remarks  tluit  he  had 
obviously  md  to  himself,  "This  one  thing  I  do."  "He  did  not 
fritter  away  his  tfti^e,"  continues  this  informant;  "^e  made  theol- 
ogy, the  grandest  of^thg  sciences,  his  study,  and  how  to  deliver  the 
Gocpel  message  most  eflF^tively."  "The  memory  of  what  Paxton 
was,"  he  adds,  "  and  of  his  devotion  to  theology  and  to  his  Lord  and 
Master,  has  remained  wi^h  me,  and  has  been  a  distinct  and  decided 
help  to  me  in  my  weakness  and  in  my  times  of  doubt  and  difliculty." 
One  of  the  (kings  Dr.  Paxton  always  congratulated  himself  upon 
was  that  he  ^ad  had  a  double  training  in  theology.  "  The  class  to 
which  I  belonged,"  he  tells  us,  "heard"  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander's 
"lectures  upon  Didactic  Theology  as  well  as  those  of  Dr.  Hodge. 
Dr.  Hodge  gave  us  a  subject  with  massive  learning,  in  its  logical 
development,  in  its  beaut^ul  balance  and  connection  with  the 
whole  system.  Dr.  Alexander  would  take  th£  same  subject  and 
m^.  it  with  a  javelin,  and  let  the  light  throi^s  it.  His  aim  was 
to  make  one  {Joint  and  nail  it  fast.  I  always  came  from  a  lecture 
with  these  yord^jinging  through  my  mind,  *  A  nail  driven  in  a  sure 
place.'"  But  hisdevbtion  to  the  study  of  theology  was  more  than 
matched  by  his  zeal  in  cultivatii^  the  art  of  presenting  its  truths 
in  strong,  clear  and  winning  public  address.  A  doctrinal  preacher 
he  wished  to  be,  because  he  felt  to  the  core  of  his  being  that  it  is 
useless  to  preach  at  all  imless  you  preach  the  truth.  But  the  real 
end  of  his  study  of  doctrine  was  that  he  might  become  a  doctrinal 
preacher.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  that  kind  of  doctrinal 
preacher  which  he  called,  not  without  a  touch  of  contempt,  "a 
theological  grinder";  and  whose  procedure  he  described  as  "crush- 
ing and  pulverising  truth  between  logical  millstones,  and  then 
doling  it  out,  grain  by  grain,  particle  by  particle,  as  if  the  bread 
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of  heaven  was  scarce,  and  t  l>e  minister  restricted  to  a  slow  and 
frugal  distribution."  He  longed  to  become  himself  a  preacher 
who  could  preach  doctrin?? — as  he  put  it — "all  ablaze,"  who 
could  "  put  the  light  of  his  f)wn  living  experience  inside"  the  doc- 
trine, and  "make  it  a  spiritual  transparency"  which  would 
"  interest  and  attract."  "  A  heart  that  is  full  of  Christ,"  he  said, 
"  will  gild  every  doctrine  with  the  halo  of  His  glory." 

.V  '  ♦tls  ideal  held  steadily  before  him,  he  spared  no  labor  in 
I  g  himsejf  in  the  art  of  orally  presentiAg  truth.    Already  in 

o{)l\o^  ^  we  will  remember,  he  had  exhibited  marked  oratorical  gifts : 
and  Uu  *if^  tlie  inierval  between  college  and  seminary  he  had  exer- 
cised thv^p  g?fts  in  i/)litical  speaking.  Now,  however,  he  set  him- 
self defin,iy  voly  to  levelop  them  to  their  utmost  capacity.  Hi  sister 
rememb<  1  od  hII  h  r  life  li\s  diligence  on  his  visits  home  iniffli.  train- 
ing of  his  ryioe.  t-here  wa«  a  jutting  rock  on  the  moyj^tdln  Jc  to 
which  he  wo  A  resort  for  this  purpose,  and  yft&eh  lived  ia  her 
memory  as  her  ''brother's  pulpit."  His  fellow4tudent8  noted  not 
only  the  diligence  but  the  succp.sh  of  his  moTts,  "  When  he  was  to 
preach  or  to  conduct  a  pra}'>r  j^i'rvlce,"  Ope  of  them  writes,  "we 
students  were  always  present,  ;  ncl  we  «%11  fxpected  he  would  make 
a  great  and  popular  preacher."  There  was  one  special  occasion  for 
the  exercise  of  his  gifts  arising  in  the  course  of  his  l^nior  year,  to 
which  he  looked  back  as  to  a  k'uul  of  epoch  in  his  life.  It  was  in 
the  month  of  February,  184'  A  preeious  work  of  grace  was  going 
on  in  the  Tennent  Church  aid  Dr.  Alexander  was  applied  to  for 
aid.  He  sent  three  stuci*  its,  of  whom  pr.  Paxton  was  one;  and 
unexpectedly  to  theiuselres  tl^  -^y  were^^  Jurust  into  the  thick  of  the 
work.  " The  blessi  ag  tint  '^sted  upon  tne  people,"  said  pr.  Paxton  * 
in  relating  it,  "  ^oftfme'l  to  fall  on  us."  The  way  one  oi  his  i^Uw- 
students  puts  i^  ia  ''They  conducted  the  service^^ith  manced 
success."  y     ,        "^ 

As  his  seniiiiary  life  drew  to  its  close,  it  1  "^"rrmr?  evident  enough 
that  such  a  young  ms  i  would  not  go  begging  for  a  pulpit.  Calls 
came  to  hi^i  unsouf^ht  and  even  somewhat  embarrageingly.  But 
the  people  of  his  own  region  who  knew  him  well  had  been  wise 
enough  to  forestall  all  others.  Already,  on  the  16th  of  February, 
1848,  "  the  congregation  of  East  Conococheague,  commonly  known 
13  Greencastlt  '  had  sent  him  a  hearty  call  and  had  received  assur- 
ances of  his  rjceptance.  He  was  on  the  field  as  soon  as  the  semi- 
nary closed,  and  was  formally  ordained  and  instalU  .  on  the  4th  day 
of  the  ensuing  October.  He  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
but  was  far  irom  a  callow  and  unformed  youth.   One  who  knew  him 
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died  away  before  it  was  followed  by  another  and  stronger  wave  of 
interest  which  not  only  added  largely  to  the  membership  of  the 
church,  but  greatly  increased  the  fervor  of  its  religious  life  and  the 
energy  of  its  Christian  activity.  The  membership  grew  steadUly 
throughout  the  pastorate  from  237  at  its  beginning  to  446  at  its 
close.  And  membership  in  Mr.  Paxton's  church — or  now,  since 
Jefferson  College  had  honored  itself  !  y  conferring  upon  him  in  1860 
the  degree  of  D.D.,  we  must  say  Dr.  Paxton's — meant  something. 
In  reaction  against. the  abounding  wickedness  of  a  great  city,  the 
ideal  of  Christiaii  living  was  cast  very  h '^h  in  the  First  Church  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  very  strict  obligations  w  ^re  laid  upon  its  members. 
From  1860  its  protest  against  the  prevail,  at  laxity  was  embodfediri 
a  formal  pledge,  exacted  from  those  wlio  riiade  confession^grtlr^r 
faith,  to  abstain  from  such  worldly  amas  nients  as  the  opera,  the- 
atre, ciicus,  cards,  dancing.  The  measure  had  at  least'  ihe  effect  of 
compacting  the  membership  into  an  efficient  body  of  seriouil  men 
and  women  who  were  in  earnest  in  the  (kyel^pmimt  of  their  own 
spiritual  lives,  and  effective  in  the  can^aign  against  vice.  An 
outward  sign  of  the  prosperity  of  the  chureh  was  the  building  of  a 
handsome  new  edifice  in  the  opening  yesLik  of  the  pastorate.  But 
this  was  only  one  landmark  of  a  constant  growth  in  strength  and 
influence  through  these  eventful  years. 

To  appreciate  how  eventful  these  years  were  we  need  only  to 
remind  ourselves  that  within  their  compass  fell  the  great  Civil  War, 
and  to  recall  what  th:* '  war,  quite  aps^rt  from  the  upheaval  it 
wrought  in  the  whole  la^d,  meant  especially  for  the  expansion  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  anxieties,  the  responsilyfities,  the  labors  that  wepe 
cast  at  such  a  time  upon  such  a  church  and  upon  sudi  a  {pastor, 
it  is  difficult  for  us  in  these  qiueter  times  adequately.^  cRtiiTMitp 
Suffice  it  to  say  the  strain  was  borne  by  congrep:ati/  n  nnd  pastor 
with  imfailing  dignity  and  success.  Dr.  Paxton's  p*»\  .onal  attitude 
during  this  great  struggle  was  that  of  a  convinec^d  and  enthusiastic 
loyalist.  In  the  memorial  sermon  preached  U|.on  his  predecessor  in 
the  pastorate  of  the  church,  Dr.  Herron,  who  died  December  8, 1860, 
he  already  passionately  asserts  the  "sacredness  of  the  compact 
which  bound  these  States  together."  He  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  of  1861,  and  I  do  not  know  what  he  thought  of  the  famous 
"Spring  Resolutions"  passed  there.  Possibly,  like  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge  and  Dr.  Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  that  they  were  ultra  vires. 
But  if  so,  this  did  not  in  his  case,  any  more  than  in  theirs,  affect  his 
profound  conviction  of  the  righteousness,  nay,  the  sacredness,  of  the 
principles  asserted  in  those  resolutions.    In  the  Assembly  of  1862, 
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accordingly — ^now,  alas!  no  longer  the  Assembly  of  the  whole  land — 
he  cast  his  vote  for  Dr.  Breckinridge's  paper  on  "  The  State  of  the 
Qiurch  and  of  the  Country/'  in  which  much  the  same  groimd  was 
taken. 

On  the  succeeding  Thanksgiving  Day — November  28,  1862 — 
he  preached  a  striking  sermon,  in  which  soimds  the  note  not  only 
of  courageous  but  of  optimistic  loyalty,  which  appears  to  have  rung 
through  his  whole  life  in  those  dark  days.  I  refer  to  this  sermon 
here  that  I  may  take  from  it  a  clause  which  suggests  an  interesting 
incident  in  Dr.  Paxton's  life,  in  which  some  of  the  primary  traits  of 
his  character  are  revealed.  I  do  not  quote  this  clause,  you  will 
observe,  as  a  characteristic  one :  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  calmer 
days  Dr.  Paxton  might  have  modified  its  phraseology.  He  is 
speaking  pf  the  last  months  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration, 
and  he  char^icterizes  them,  shortly,  as  a  period  when  "  imbecility 
filled  t^e  Presidential  chair."  Now  in  the  closing  chapter  of  Mr. 
Qeorge  Tlcknor  CurfiaL^Life  of  James  Buchanan  you  will  find  a 
beautiful  letter  from  Dr.  Paxton,  describing  how,  in  August,  1860, 
when  events  were  already  hastening  to  the  dreadful  gulf  which  was 
opening  before  the  nation — after  the  division  of  the  Democratic 
party  had  been  hopelessly  accomplished  and  the  election  of  the 
Republican  candidate  was  practically  assured,  and  after  the  speech 
of  July  9,  in  which  Mr.  Buchanan  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Southern 
wing  of  the  Democracy — ^Dr.  Paxton  held  repeated  earnest  con- 
ferences with  Mr.  Buchaiian  on  the  nature  of  experimental  religion 
and  the  significance  of  a  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  received 
f  i:Qm  him  assurances  of  his  «trust  in  the  Saviour  and  of  his  purpose 
of  soon  imit^ing  with  the  Church.  It  is  like  an  oasis  in  a  thirsty 
laqiU^fall  i>9on  this  record  of  faithful  pastoral  work  in  the  midst 
of  those  tumultvous  years.  What  a  light  it  throws  upon  the  inten- 
sity of  Dr.  P^^n's  political  convictions,  that  fresh  from  these 
intimate  interviews^  In  which  his  own  heart  had  been  aglow  with 
Christian  love,  his  judgment  of  his  interlocutor's  political  policy 
remained  absolutely  unaffected!  But  above  all,  what  a  sense  we 
obtain  of  his  absorption  in  his  pastoral  functions!  It  is  a  beautiful 
si^t  to  see  him,  in  the  midst  of  that  violent  campaign,  when  men's 
passions  were  stirred  to  their  depths  with  political  rancor,  sitting 
quietly  in  conference  with  a  political  opponent  whose  dispraise  was 
not  only  on  the  lips  of  all  his  companions  but  embedded  deeply 
in  his  own  heart,  conversing  with  him  day  by  day  on  the  serious 
concerns  of  the  soul,  and  never,  apparently,  even  tempted  to  permit 
the  feelings  engendered  by  the  political  strife  to  mar  the  perfection 
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of  his  pastoral  attitude,  or  to  distort  his  judgment  of  the  purity  of 
heart  of  his  distinguished  disciple.  "I  have  never  entertained  a 
doubt  of  the  entire  honesty  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  religious  impresr 
sions,"  he  testifies  years  afterward,  "  or  of  the  reality  of  his  religious 
convictions." 

No  doubt  the  pastoral  instinct  and  skill  revealed  in  such  an  inci- 
dent had  much  to  do  with  the  fruitf ulness  of  his  Pittsburgh  pastorate. 
But  above  everything  «lse  Dr.  Paxton  was,  in  those  Pittsburgh  days, 
the  preacher.  C!oming  to  them  in  his  youthful  vigor,  he  yet  brought 
with  him  a  perfected  homiletical  art.  From  the  beginning  he  easily 
took  rank  among  the  first  preachers  of  the  two  cities,  although  there 
were  numbered  among  them  men  like  Drs.  Swift  and  Howard,  Drs. 
Plummer  and  Kendall,  Drs.  Jacobus  and  Wilson,  every  one  of  them, 
as  one  of  their  constant  hearers  phrases  it,  "  a  prince  unrivaled  in 
his  own  style  and  manner."  Dr.  Paxton's  special  "style  aad 
manner"  involved  the  most  elaborate  preparation,  and  particuiady 
the  most  exact  attention  to  the  structure  jof  his  sermons.  Sooie 
felt  that,  as  a  result,  they  were  apt  to  be  even  "  faultily  faultless/*' 
and  to  sacrifice  something  of  fervor  to  methodical  development 
and  grace  of  expression.  This  was  not,  however,  the  general  opin- 
ion: his  audience-room  was  ever  crowded  with  eager  heaters,  afiMl 
he  was  sought  after  on  every  hand  for  those  oceasionfll*'addre88e& 
for  which  chaste  speech  is  essential.  The  themes  he  chose  were  oidi^ 
narily  "  those  that  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  Gospel."  "He  always  gave 
himself  plenty  of  time,  and  as  a  rule  took  jbhe  full  hour.''  "  He  set  his 
sermon  squarely  on  his  text  as  a  tree  ^ands  on  its  tap-root:  saai 
out  smaller  roots  all  through  the  conte^st:  the  trunk  was  short  atbd 
stocky;  then  he  threw  out  the  great  branches,  following  each  to  its 
smaller  limbs  and  even  twigs,  imtil  his  sermon  stood/^ompIMj^i^d 
S3nnmetrical  and  stately  Uke  one  of  the  great  live^aks  of  Califor- 
nia." "His  literary  style,"  continues  mj  infoi^ittmt,  "was  cleaf, 
methodical  and  elevated.  His  appearance,  address  and  action  ifl 
the  pulpit  were  those  of  an  Apollo.  A  more  graceful  man  I  haye 
never  seen  in  pulpit  or  on  platform.  Tall,  slender,  erect,  faultlesely 
attired,  every  motion  was  easy,  natural,  dignified  and  all  in  perfect 
taste."  Such  was  Dr.  Paxton  in  his  prime,  as  he  appeared  in  ihe 
pulpit — a  model  preacher,  worthy  of  all  imitation  in  matter  and 
manner  alike,  while  in  the  art  of  "dividing  a  text"  he  was  looked 
upon  as  beyond  the  possibility  of  imitation. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  was  greedily  coveted  by  the  seminary 
over  in  Allegheny?  Surely  he  had  been  destined  and  trained  just 
that  he  might  teach  young  men  how  to  preach!    The  opportunity 
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to  secure  his  services  for  this  great  work  opened  at  last,  we  may  well 
believe,  somewhat  unexpectedly.  The  authorities  of  Princeton 
Seminary  appeared  at  the  Assembly  of  1860  with  a  request  that  a 
fifth  professor  be  granted  them — ^a  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric. 
As  they  came  with  the  endowment  of  the  chair  in  their  hands,  the 
request  could  scarcely  be  denied.  The  authorities  of  the  Western 
Seminary  at  Allegheny,  however,  felt  they  must  not  be  outdone  by 
Princeton;  and  they  succeeded  in  persuading  Dr.  Paxton  to  under- 
take the  teaching  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  that  institution  as  its  fifth 
professor.  But  as  they  had  no  funds  provided  for  his  support,  with 
characteristic  generosity  he  gave  his  services  to  the  seminary  for 
the  whole  period  of  his  occupancy  of  the  chair  (1860-1872)  en- 
tirely gratuitously. 

Precisely  what  the  Du^ctors  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary 
desired  of  Dr.  Paxton,  and  precisely  what  he  imdertook  at  their 
importunity,  was  to  come  and  teach  the  students  to  preach  as  he 
preached.  They  saw  in  him  a  model  preacher,  into  the  likeness  of 
whom  they  earnestly  desired  that  their  students  might  be  moulded. 
He  saw  in  the  task  that  had  come  to  him  imsought  an  opportimity, 
not  to  philosophize  upon  the  principles  that  underlie  the  homiletical 
art,  nor  to  discuss  the  nature  of  preaching  as  a  literary  form,  but 
simply  to  show  the  young  men  gathered  in  the  seminary  how  to  do 
it.  If  there  ever  was  a  preacher  in  the  chair  of  preaching  it  was 
Dr.  Paxton.  At  the  first,  indeed,  it  may  well  have  seemed  to  the 
Allegheny  students  that  there  was  little  essential  di£ference  between 
his  lectures  and  the  sermqns  they  were  flocking  to  hear  from  him 
Sabbath  by  Sabbath  over  in  Pittsburgh.  He  opened  his  course  with 
a  series  of  what  may  very  .well  be  called  sermons  on  the  preachers 
of  the  Bible,^beginning  with  Enoch  and  running  regularly  down  to 
our  Lord  and  His  apostles — sermons  marked  by  all  that  closeness 
of  scrutiny  of  the  text,  faithful  eliciting  of  its  substance  and  power- 
ful application  of  its  lessons  which  characterized  all  his  preaching. 
Only,  as  he  was  now  addressing  not  a  general  audience  but  a  body 
of  prospective  preachers,  the  lessons  which  he  pressed  upon  their 
consciences  were  lessons  for  preachers.  In  reading  over  the  notes 
of  these  lectures,  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  their  value  as  a 
preparation  for  entering  upon  a  formal  study  of  Homiletics.  Ac- 
coimt  for  it  as  we  may,  the  study  of  the  formal  arts  is  apt  to  be 
approached  by  students  in  a  somewhat  light  spirit;  and  even  what 
we  call '' sacred  rhetoric"  has  not  always  escaped  this  fate.  I  can- 
not conceive,  however,  a  serious-minded  student  approaching  the 
temple  through  the  propylseum  which  these  opening  sermons  of 
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Dr.  Paxton's  built  for  it  without  putting  the  sandals  once  for  all 
off  his  feet.  And  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  a  large  part  of  the 
power  exerted  by  Dr.  Paxton  as  a  teacher  of  Homiletics  was  due  to 
the  success  with  which  he  induced  and  maintained  in  his  pupils  a 
sense  of  the  holiness  and  responsibility  of  a  preacher's  function. 
With  all  the  attention  he  gave  to  their  form,  sermons  after  all  were 
to  him  interesting  chiefly  because  of  their  substance  and  of  their 
purpose :  and  he  kept  his  students  constantly  aware  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  their  substance  and  the  holiness  of  their  purpose.  When  he 
tells  them  in  these  opening  lectures  that  "  the  true  idea  of  preaching 
is  the  explanation  of  the  Word  of  God  " — ^that "  the  object  of  preach- 
ing is  nothing  else  but  to  make  clear  what  the  Lord  has  taught" — 
he  sounds  the  keynote  of  his  entire  Homiletical  instruction. 

When,  these  introductory  lectures  being  over,  Dr.  Paxton  passes 
to  the  direct  inculcation  of  the  art  of  sacred  rhetoric,  his  main  char- 
acteristic as  a  teacher  of  Homiletics  springs  at  once  into  its  fullest 
manifestation.  I  mean  his  intense  practicality*  The  lectures  are 
analytical  and  precise:  the  entire  subject  of  sacxed  rhetoric  is 
developed  in  them  with  formal  completeness:  but  the  whole  tone 
and  effect  is  that  of  a  master-workman  training  his  apprentices 
in  the  practice  of  an  art.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Dr.  Paxton  is 
simply  showing  his  pupils  how  to  do  what  he  has  himself  been 
accustomed  to  do  with  so  great  success;  taking  them  into  his  confi- 
dence, so  to  speak,  and  making  them  free  of  the  secrets  of  the  trade. 
And  this  effect  is  powerfully  reinforced  by  another  striking  etem^t 
in  his  teaching — ^what  we  may  call  its  empirical  basis.  Discarding 
all  it  priori  theorizing  as  to  what  a  sermon  ought  to  be,  he  had  set 
himself  to  make  a  survey  of  the  existing  sermonic  literature  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  what,  as  an  actual  fact,  good^'sermons  are. 
His  enunciations  of  the  principles  of  sermon-building  had  in  them, 
therefore,  the  vitality  that  comes  from  touth  with  the  real. 

The  results  of  his  exhaustive  study  of  English  sermonic  literature 
he  incorporated  especially  in  lectures  on  the  various  methods  of 
unfolding  themes  and  later  on  the  several  classes  of  sermons.  These 
lectures  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  heart  of  his  instruction  in 
Homiletics.  He  placed  a  very  high  value  upon  this  elaborate  piece 
of  inductive  work;  and  if  he  can  be  said  to  have  had  a  hobby  it  must 
be  discovered  in  his  imtiring  zeal  for  sermonic  analysis.  His  own 
skill  in  "dividing  a  theme"  was  remarkable;  and  he  held  it  to  be 
the  highest  accomplishment  of  a  preacher  to  possess  the  power  to 
distribute  a  text  into  its  natural  divisions,  so  that  its  entire  message 
might  be  developed  in  an  easy  and  effective  presentation.    He  there- 
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fore  begrudged  no  time  or  labor  spent  in  cultivating  this  talent  in 
his  pupils;  he  not  only  presented  the  subject  elaborately  in  his 
lectures,  accompanied  with  abundant  illustration,  but  diligently 
trained  his  pupils  in  the  practice  of  the  art,  and  himself  set  them 
an  example  which  they  might  emulate  but  could  scarcely  hope  to 
equal. 

What  now  it  is  particularly  interesting  to  observe  is  that  all  this 
was  just  as  true  of  Dr.  Paxton  the  first  year  of  his  teaching  at  Alle- 
gheny as  it  was  the  last  year  of  his  teaching  at  Princeton.  One 
of  the  surprises  which  were  brought  to  me  by  reading  over  the  notes 
of  his  first  year's  lectures  at  Allegheny  was  the  discovery  that  his 
elaborate  scheme  of  sermonic  division  lay  already  complete  in  them. 
Certain  minor  adjustments  were  subsequently  made,  and  the  illus- 
trative examples  were  increased  and  modified;  but  the  scheme  is 
there  in  its  entirety.  All  this  wide-reaching  study  of  sermonic 
literature,  all  this  elaborate  induction  of  the  proper  structure  of  a 
sermon, — it  had  all  been  carried  through  by  the  yoimg  pastor  for 
his  own  personal  benefit,  and  the  results  were  ready  for  presentation 
to  his  pupils  from  the  first.  This  young  pastor,  you  will  see,  was 
certainly  diligent  in  business,  and  notably  illustrated  in  his  own 
person  the  prescription  for  success  In  sermonizing  he  was  accustomed 
to  give  in  these  words:  "Work!  work!  work!" 

The  Pittsburgh  pastorate  came  to  an  end  in  the  midsummer  of 
1865.  The  circumstances  which  brought  it  to  a  close  recall  us  to 
Dr.  Paxton's  private  life.  Here,  too,  he  filled  out  the  measiure  of  a 
normal  human  experience  and  was  not  left  without  the  chastening 
of  sorrow.  Shortly  after  coming,  to  Pittsburgh  he  married :  but  soon 
lost  both  wife  and  child.  It  was  not  until  late  in  1855  (Nov.  8> 
that  his  household  was  established  by  a  marriage  with  one  who 
might  well  be  called  a  daughter  of  the  church  indeed, — ^Miss  Caro- 
line Sophia  Denny,  whose  distinguished  father,  the  Hon.  Harmar 
Denny,  had  served  the  church  with  rare  devotion  as  an  elder  for  a 
generation,  and  whose  grandfather.  Major  Ebenezer  Denny,  had 
been  identified  with  its  fortunes  almost  from  its  origin.  In  her 
Dr.  Paxton  foimd  a  modem  example  of  that  ideal  wife  described 
in  the  closing  chapter  of  Proverbs,  and  of  her  the  declaration  was 
preeminently  true  that  "the  heart  of  her  husband  trusted  in  her." 
It  would  be  impossible  to  separate  her  part  from  his  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  joint  life.  The  oldest  son  of  this  marriage — 
in  1865  a  boy  approa<ehing  his  fifth  birthday — ^was  subject  to  an 
asthmatic  affection  to  which  the  thick  air  of  Pittsburgh  was  fatal. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  seek  a  more  salubrious  atmosphere. 
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So  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Dr.  Paxton  was  severing  his  rela- 
tions with  the  Pittsbm^h  church  he  was  besieged  with  applications 
for  his  services.  Among  other  applicants  the  Board  of  Education 
sought  him  for  its  Secretaryship.  In  the  end  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York,  into  the  pastorate  of 
which  he  was  formally  installed  on  February  1, 1866. 

In  removing  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  York,  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  his  work,  so  to  speak,  somewhat  changed.   In  Pittsburgh  every- 
thing ran  up  to  the  pulpit  as  its  head:  in  New  York  it  was  rather 
the  work  of  administration  which  took  the  central  place.    At  no 
other  period  of  his  life  was  his  preaching  more  adnured:  but  the 
relative  importance  of  preaching  in  the  impact  of  his  church  on  the 
world  was  less  in  New  York  than  in  Pittsburgh.  The  First  Church  of 
New  York  was  the  centre  of  the  most  ramified  charities.    It  was 
veritably  the  mother  church  of  the  city,  from  which  flowed  forth 
nourishment  for  every  religious  and  benevolent  enterprise.    "No 
one  can  study  the  history  of  this  church,"  Dr.  Paxton  has  hiiq^elf 
remarked,  "without  being  impressed  and  amazed  at  the  streams 
of  beneficent  influence  that  have  gone  out  from  this  source,  and  at 
the  manner  in  which  this  church  has  been  intimately  connected 
with  all  those  great  moral,  religious,  benevolent,  philanthropic  and 
patriotic  agencies  which,  from  the  very  earliest  times,  controlled 
the  formative  influences  in  the  growth  and  development  of  this 
great  city."    Not  content  with  lavishing  its  fostering  care  upon 
charitable  organizations — churches,  schools,  colleges,  seminaries, 
hospitals,  asylums — ^at  home,  and  becoming  "literally  a  'fountain 
of  living  waters'"  to  the  Boards  of*  the  Church,  it  had  gone  as  far 
afield  for  objects  of  its  beneficence  as  worthy  needs  could  be  dis- 
covered.   "  Dr.  Chalmers'  great  schemes  for  the  Church  of  Scotland 
received  their  first  encouragement  here,"  and  through  many  years 
continued  support.    Much  of  the  work  of  the  Waldensian  Church  in 
Italy  was  made  possible  only  by  aid  from  this  church,  and  its  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Florence  was  built  from  this  source.    Into  the 
midst  of  this  abundant  stream  of  wisely  directed  beneficence  Dr. 
Paxton  came  in  1866,  when  it  was  nmning  so  full  that,  like  Jordan 
in  the  time  of  harvest,  it  was  overflowing  all  its  banks.    The  contri- 
butions of  the  church  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  alone  during 
his  pastorate  averaged  nearly  $30,000  annually  and  aggregated  more 
than  half  a  million.    Other  things  were  in  proportion.    To  name  but 
a  single  item,  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  was  rendered  possible  only 
by  a  gift  from  Mr.  James  Lenox.    He,  of  course,  was  the  greatest 
giver,  but  not  the  only  great  giver.    Mrs.  Winthrop,  for  example. 
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whose  splendid  bequest  this  seminary  hopes  soon  to  enter  into  the 
enjoyment  of,  placed  a  large  sum  annually  in  Dr.  Paxton's  hands  to 
be  distributed  at  his  discretion. 

As  pastor  of  this  church  Dr.  Paxton  became,  therefore,  very  much 
a  man  of  affairs,  an  almoner  to  the  Church  imiversal.  "  His  labors 
during  this  period,"  as  one  who  knew  him  well  and  watched  his 
work  with  sympathetic  eye  remarks,  "were  enormous,  and  yet 
they  were  transacted  with  a  kind  of  calmness  and  equipoise  which 
never  failed  to  impress  one  with  the  sense  of  a  great  deal  of  reserve 
power."  As  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  he  was  ex  offlcio  a  member 
of  the  Boards  of  three  noble  charities:  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
the  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  House  and  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor. 
The  Boards  of  the  Church  claimed  his  services:  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  both  the  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  Boards;  and  served 
the  former  imtil  1880,  as  President  from  1876  to  1878;  and  the 
latter  until  his  death,  as  President  from  1881  to  1883.  While  at 
Kttsburgh  he  had,  of  course,  been  aDirector  of  the  Western  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  (from  1851);  and  he  was  also  a  Trustee  of  Jefferson 
College  (from  1853).  Coming  to  New  York  he  substituted  for  these 
the  Directorship  of  the  Seminary  (from  1866)  and  the  Trusteeship 
of  the  College  (from  1867)  at  Princeton — ^in  the  former  of  which 
he  served  until  his  election  as  professor  in  the  institution  (1883),  and 
in  the  latter  imtil  his  death.  In  addition  he  was  chosen  Trustee  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1873,  and  served  until  his  removal 
to  Princeton  in  1883.  His  appointment  as  Trustee  of  the  General 
Assembly  (1892)  came  later,  but  may  be  mentioned  here  for  the 
sake  of  completeness.  All  these  positions  of  trust  he  filled  not  only 
with  dignity,  but  with  a  careful  attention  to  their  duties  and  with 
a  wisdom  of  counsel  which  earned  the  unaffected  admiration  of  his 
coadjutors.  In  addition  to  the  cares  they  brought  him,  he  acted  as 
lecturer  on  "Homiletics  and  Sacred  Rhetoric"  in  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York,  during  the  years  from  1872  to  1875 — 
repeating  there  his  Allegheny  lectures  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  the 
governors  and  pupils  of  the  institution. 

The  greatest  ecclesiastical  event  which  occurred  during  Dr. 
Paxton's  New  York  ministry  was,  of  course,  the  reimion  of  the  Old 
and  New  School  branches  of  the  Church.  He  was  of  the  number 
of  those  who  did  not  look  with  satisfaction  on  the  movement  for 
union.  Oddly  enough,  however,  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of 
1862,  when  corresponding  delegates  to  the  New  School  body  were 
for  the  first  time  appointed,  and  of  that  of  1870,  when  the  consum- 
mated imion  was  set  upon  its  feet,  he  was  an  active  factor  in  both 
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the  beginning  and  end  of  the  movement.  Except  so  far  as  was 
involved  in  becoming  a  signatory  of  the  Pittsburgh  Circular  of 
1868-9,  I  do  not  know  that  he  took  any  large  part  in  the  debates 
of  the  time.  When  once  the  union  was  accomplished,  however,  he 
became  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  adjusting  the  relations  of  the  two 
so-long  separated  bodies.  No  one,  for  example,  was  more  influen- 
tial than  he  at  the  Assembly  of  1870  in  determining  the  formal  ad- 
justments. And  in  general  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his 
attitude  of  "  loyal  and  affectionate  adherence  to  the  interests  of  the 
imited  Church,"  and  his  cordial  and  appreciative  intercourse  with 
the  formerly  New  School  men,  were  among  the  most  powerful  influ- 
ences which  were  working  toward  the  healing  of  old  woimds.  When 
he  came  to  New  York,  very  little  active  fellowship  existed  between 
ministers  serving  in  the  two  Churches:  he  was  scarcely  more  than 
on  the  footing  of  speaking  acquaintance  with  his  nearest  ministerial 
neighbors  of  the  other  communion.  Immediately  after  the  imion, 
however,  all  this  was  changed.  He  rapidly  formed  close  friendships 
with  his  New  School  colleagues — with  Dr.  William  Adams,  first  of 
all,  for  whom  he  cherished  a  boimdless  reverence;  with  Drs. 
Henry  B.  Smith,  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  Robert  R.  Booth,  Howard 
Crosby,  Charles  H.  Robinson.  He  was,  of  course,  elected  at  once 
to  the  famous  Ministerial  Club,  Chi  Alpha,  where  his  social  inter- 
course with  his  brethren  found  a  centre;  and  even,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  shortly  lecturing  in  Union  Seminary  and  holding  a  per- 
manent position  on  its  Board  of  government.  When,  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  tablet  to  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander's  memory,  at 
Princeton  Seminary,  he  declared  in  his  half-humorous  way,  "  It  is 
wicked  now  for  any  one  to  have  memory  enough  to  recollect  that 
there  was  ever  anything  but  one  happy,  undivided  Presbyterian 
Church,"  he  preached  nothing  but  what  he  practiced. 

With  the  origin  of  the  General  Presbyterian  Alliance  also  he  had 
a  somewhat  close  connection.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  meet- 
ing of  its  Coimcil,  at  Edinburgh  (July,  1877),  and  delivered  there 
an  address  on  Home  Missions  in  America.  It  fell  to  him  to  preach 
the  opening  sermon  at  the  second  Council,  which  met  in  Philadel- 
phia, September,  1880.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  sent  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  1880,  and  had  been  elevated  to  its  Moderatorship  by 
acclamation — an  honor  which  has  been  accorded  to  very  few  in 
the  history  of  the  Church.  At  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  Assembly 
(1881)  he  preached  what  seems  to  me  at  least  an  even  more  notable 
sermon  than  the  much-admired  discourse  which  he  delivered  at  the 
opening  of  the  Alliance.    These  two  meetings  of  the  Alliance  and 
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the  five  Assemblies  which  have  been  adverted  to — ^those  of  1860, 
1862, 1870, 1880, 1881— seem  to  be  all  those  to  which  he  was  accred- 
ited as  a  Commissioner.  He  never  shirked  any  duty  that  was  laid 
upon  him,  but  he  did  not  seek  the  supreme  court  of  the  Church  as 
his  chosen  field  of  labor.  He  had  been  twelve  years  in  the  ministry 
before  he  was  sent  to  the  Assembly:  he  remained  twenty-^three 
years  in  the  ministry  after  his  last  service  as  a  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly. They  were  a  curiously  notable  series  of  AssembUes,  however, 
in  which  he  served :  1860,  when  the  great  debate  on  the  organization 
of  the  Boards,  running  out  in  its  ramifications  into  the  whole  theory 
of  Presbyterianism,  was  held,  and  Drs.  Hodge  and  Thomwell  met 
in  titanic  conflict;  1862,  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  the  war, 
when  the  air  was  palpitant  with  internecine  strife;  1870,  when  the 
union  between  the  two  Churches  was  given  effect  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  adjustments;  1880  and  1881,  when  the  debates  on  the 
Revised  Book  of  Discipline  took  place  and  the  reorganization  of  the 
Synods  was  effected. 

And  now  we  approach  the  last  stadium  of  Dr.  Paxton's  active 
service.  In  1883  he  came  to  Princeton  to  take  up  the  work  of  the 
Chair  of  Ecclesiastical,  Homiletical  and  Pastoral  Theology,  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  McGill.  His  church,  which  had 
grown  steadily  under  his  hands  from  the  267  members  it  reported 
in  1866  to  the  409  it  reported  in  1883,  and  whose  affection  for  its 
pastor  had  grown  with  the  years,  was  loath  to  give  him  up.  He 
himself,  to  whom  preaching  was  as  his  vital  breath,  was  loath  to 
give  it  up.  The  professor's  chair  was  no  novelty  to  him;  but  the 
professor's  chair  aloAe — it  was  difficult  for  him  to  reconcile  himself 
to  that.  One  of  his  early  pupils  at  Princeton  recalls  a  scene  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  of  Mr.  Moody  to  Princeton,  when  Dr.  Paxton 
was  with  that  great  revivalist  in  the  inquiry  room.  "I  see  him 
now,"  he  writes,  "  his  face  working  with  emotion,  too  much  over- 
<5ome  at  one  time  by  his  feelings  to  be  able  to  lead  in  prayer.  The 
next  day  in  the  classroom  he  told  us  he  was  homesick  for  the  pas- 
torate." But  God's  work  must  be  done;  and  Dr.  Paxton  was 
accustomed  to  do  it:  and  he  felt  at  least  that  next  to  preaching 
itself  the  training  of  preachers  was  the  most  blessed  of  services. 

The  chair  to  which  he  consecrated  the  remainder  of  his  life,  it 
will  be  observed,  was  a  much  more  comprehensive  one  than  that 
which  he  had  occupied  at  Allegheny  and  New  York.  It  included, 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  point  out,  three  separate  branches  of  in- 
struction. During  the  first  years  of  his  occupancy  of  it,  he  naturally 
fell  back  upon  his  Allegheny  lectures  in  Homiletics  and  directed 
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his  energies  to  the  creation  of  a  course  of  lectures  in  Church  Govern- 
ment, uang  meanwhile,  in  Pastoral  Theology,  a  text-book  which  he 
supplemented  from  his  own  experience.  In  1888  and  1889  he 
turned  back  to  the  lectures  on  Homiletics  and  largely  remodeled 
them,  retaining,  however,  permanently  the  core  of  his  Allegheny 
lectures.  I  suppose  we  all  recognize  that  it  was  in  these  Homileti- 
cal  lectures,  supplemented  by  his  practical  drilling  of  the  students 
in  preaching  and  text-dividing,  that  Dr.  Paxton's  work  of  instruc- 
tion culminated. 

As  at  Allegheny  so  at  Princeton  it  was  his  practical  genius  which 
informed  all  his  teaching.  No  note  is  struck  more  persistently  by 
his  pupils  in  their  reminiscences  of  his  classroom  than  this.  Says 
one:  "I  foimd  his  course  exceedingly  helpful.  I  can  hardly  con- 
ceive of  a  more  thorough  and  suggestive  series  of  lectures  on  Homi- 
letics than  that  which  he  gave  us I  found  them  practically 

of  the  greatest  value  in  my  own  work  as  a  preacher;  so  much  so  that 
when  I  went  to  India  I  delivered  in  Hindustani  the  substance  of  his 
course,  in  a  brief  series,  to  the  students  in  the  training-school  for 
preachers  with  which  I  was  connected."  Says  another:  "He  was 
eminently  a  pastor  in  the  pastoral  chair.  The  teaching  was  concrete. 
....  He  taught  not  so  much  the  philosophy  as  the  art.  .  .  .  but 
with  devotional  spirituality,  on  a  high  level  and  with  just  balance. 
....  His  teaching  of  ecclesiastical  law  was  especially  pleasant. 
He  was  a  stout  Presbyterian,  and  bated  no  jot  of  constitution  or 
deliverance,  but  he  was  not  dry  nor  deadly  technical.  He  evidently 
knew  the  law  and  had  seen  its  practical  workings,  but  he  never  for- 
got that  the  great  thing  was  the  life  and  progress  of  the  Church,  and 
that  ecclesiasticism  was  not  an  end  in  itself."  Says  yet  another: 
"The  most  valuable  part  of  Dr.  Paxton's  work,  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  was  his  Pastoral  Theology.  Many  of  the  suggestions 
he  gave  me  I  found  to  be  workable  and  helpful.  I  was  especially 
helped  by  his  cautions  what  not  to  do.  I  may  say  that  in  practical 
work  outside  the  pulpit,  Dr.  Paxton  gave  me  more  help  than  any 
one  I  have  ever  known." 

With  all  this,  however,  it  was  not  after  all  his  practical  genius  which 
was  the  chief  note  of  Dr.  Paxton's  work  in  the  seminary.  That  was 
rather  what  one  of  his  pupils  we  have  just  quoted  calls  his  "devo- 
tional spirituality."  Above  everything  else  his  heart  was  set  on 
quickening  in  his  students'  minds  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  their 
calling  and  on  fanning  the  fires  of  their  spiritual  life  into  a  blaze.  A 
fervent  and  devoted  heart  he  held  to  be  the  best  preparation  for 
preaching  the  Gospel.    His  sermons,  his  conference  talks — both 
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of  which  were  greatly  enjoyed  by  his  pupils, — ^his  prpjrefe^ in  which 
he  was  mighty  before  God,  and  indeed  his  whole  int^kjK^urpe  with 
the  student  body  wrought  together  powerfully  to  this  r^'^lt.  .  He 
had  a  happy  habit  of  addressing  a  few  words  to  each  clasrf*^  the' 
opening  of  the  scholastic  year,  with  a  view  to  awakening  them^g^'a 
sense  of  their  opportunities  and  responsibilities  as  soldiers  of  Chim<j^ 
Some  of  the  memoranda  of  these  little  addresses  have  got  caught  ^ 
between  the  leaves  of  his  lecture-notes,  and  so  have  come  to  our 
hands.    Here  is  a  sample  of  them,  addressed  to  the  Senior  class: 

''Have  known  you  well  as  Juniors  and  Middlers. 
Congratulate  you  on  your  advancement  as  Seniors. 
Involves  responsibility^. 

Influence  of  Senior  Class. 
Think  of  your  position. 
Good  use  of  this  year. 

1.  Try  to  grow  in  piety. 

2.  Don't  trifle  away  time  upon 

Too  much  preaching. 
Seeking  a  call." 

It  is  particularly  needful  to  attend  to  these  traits  in  Dr.  Paxton's 
work  in  the  seminary,  because  there  lay  behind  them  a  definitely 
formed  and  tenaciously  held  theory  of  the  functions  of  theological 
seminaries  which  he  never  lost  an  opportimity  to  enimciate  and 
enforce.  To  him  theological  seminaries  were  specifically  training- 
schools  for  the  ministry,  and  he  earnestly  desired  that  they  should 
be  administered  strictly  on  this  principle  and  to  this  end.  There 
was  nothing  he  feared  more  than  '^ scholasticism''  in  om*  seminaries. 
The  liveliness  of  this  fear,  I  cannot  but  think,  betrayed  him  now  and 
again  into  judgments  and  expressions  which  were  somewhat  ex- 
treme. He  was  j)erfectly  clear  that  the  minister  should  be  soundly 
educated,  and,  indeed,  when  that  is  possible  without  loss  of  spiritual 
power  or  spiritual  opportimity,  profoimdly  learned:  and  he  was 
ready  to  grant  that,  therefore,  rich  provision  for  commimicating 
knowledge  must  be  made  in  our  seminaries.  But  he  was  perhaps 
overapt  to  see  the  spectre  of  "scholasticism"  lurking  behind 
measures  the  practical  value  of  which  for  the  average  ministerial 
preparation  was  not  immediately  apparent.  After  all  said,  how- 
ever, what  he  took  his  real  stand  upon  was  the  perfectly  soimd  posi- 
tion that  our  theological  seminaries  are  primarily  training-schools 
for  ministers,  and  must  be  kept  fimdamentally  true  to  this  their 
proper  work. 

From  this  point  of  view  he  was  never  weary  of  warning  those  who 
were  charged  with  the  administration  of  these  institutions  against 
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permitting  them  to  degenerate  into  mere  schools  of  dry-as-dust  and, 
from  the  spiritual  standpoint,  useless  learning.  A  very  fair  exam- 
ple of  his  habitual  modes  of  thought  and  speech  on  this  subject  may 
be  read  in  the  charge  which  he  delivered  to  his  life-long  friend,  Dr. 
A.  A.  Hodge — ^whom  he  loved  as  a  brother  and  admired  as  a  saint  of 
God — ^when  Dr.  Hodge  was  inaugurated  as  professor  in  this  semi- 
nary. Permitting  himself  greater  freedom,  doubtless,  because  he  knew 
he  was  addressing  one  sjrmpathetic  to  his  contentions,  he  becomes  in 
this  address  almost  fierce  in  his  denunciations  of  a  scholastic  con- 
ception of  theological  training,  and  insistent  to  the  point  of  menace 
in  his  assertion  of  the  higher  duty  of  the  theological  instructor. 
Pointing  to  the  seminary  buildings — ^he  was  speaking  in  the  First 
Church — ^he  exclaimed:  "There  stands  that  venerable  institution. 
What  does  it  mean?  What  is  the  idea  it  expresses?  ....  Is  it 
a  place  where  yoimg  men  get  a  profession  by  which  they  are  to  make 
their  living?  Is  it  a  school  in  which  a  company  of  educated  young 
men  are  gathered  to  grind  out  Theology,  to  dig  Hebrew  roots,  to 
read  Patristic  literature,  to  become  proficients  in  ecclesiastical  dia- 
lectics, to  master  the  mystic  technics  of  the  schoolmen,  and  to 
debate  about  fate,  free-will,  and  the  divine  decrees?  If  this  be  its 
purpose,  or  its  chief  purpose,  then  bring  the  torch  and  bum  it! .  .  .  . 
We  do  not  in  any  way  depreciate  a  learned  ministry.    We  must 

have  learning But  whenever  in  a  theological  seminary 

learning  takes  the  precedence,  it  covers  as  with  an  icicle  the  very 
truths  which  God  designed  to  warm  and  melt  the  hearts  of  men. 
....  No,  no,  this  is  not  the  meaning  of  a  theological  seminary. 
....  It  is  a  school  of  learning,  but  it  is  also  a  cradle  of  piety." 
Accordingly  he  exhorts  in  almost  flaming  speech  the  individual 
professor  to  look  well  to  his  personal  responsibility.  Let  no  one 
dare  say,  he  cries,  that  his  business  is  to  teach  only  a  certain  section 
of  theological  science.  His  duty  is  not  merely  the  impartation  of 
"a  certain  quardum  of  mformation  on  a  given  subject,"  but  to  take 
his  part  in  the  training  and  inspiring  of  men  to  save  souls.  "I 
stand  here  to-day,"  he  solemnly  declares,  "to  say  to  you  and  to 
every  member  of  this  faculty,  *  This  is  your  department!'"  "The 
professor's  study  must  be  a  Bethel  in  direct  communication  with 
heaven;  and  a  theological  seminary  must  be  a  Bochim  from  which 
strong  cries  for  help  are  constantly  going  up."  Such  was  Dr.  Pax- 
ton's  ideal  of  a  seminary.  He  preached  it  without  cessation.  And 
he  lived  up  to  it.  His  own  study  was  a  Bethel :  his  own  classroom 
was  a  Bochim. 
I  have  said  nothing  about  Dr.  Paxton's  literary  output.    It  is  a 
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subject  which  does  not  suggest  itself  with  reference  to  him.  The 
cacoethes  scribendi  is  a  disease  to  which  he  was  immime.  He  had 
no  literary  ambitions.  His  chosen  method  of  expression  was  oral: 
with  this  I  will  not  say  merely  he  was  content ;  he  seemed  to  have 
even  a  distaste  for  the  pen  and  a  positive  dislike  for  print.  He  did 
not  even  write  his  sermons;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  wrote  his 
lectures  only  as  a  concession  to  a  hard  necessity.  To  write  for  the 
sake  of  writing,  to  print  for  the  sake  of  printing,  would  have  seemed 
to  him  almost  a  superfluity  of  naughtiness.  I  believe  the  only  re- 
view article  he  ever  printed  was  one  on  "The  Call  to  the  Ministry," 
which  he  gave  me  for  the  first  number  of  The  Presbyterian  Review, 
of  which  I  was  an  editor;  and  even  that  had  not  been  written  in 
the  first  instance  for  publication.  He  also  gave  me  for  that  and 
the  next  number  a  couple  of  short  book  notices;  and  later — ^for 
The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review — b,  loving  obituary  tribute 
to  his  old  friend,  Mr.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph.  I  am  very  proud  of  these 
tokens  of  his  regard,  knowing  well  that  nothing  but  affection  can 
account  for  them.  It  could  not  be,  however,  but  that  some  of  the 
sermons  of  a  man  so  justly  famous  for  his  sermons  should  find  their 
way  into  print:  and  naturally  a  number  of  the  occasional  addresses 
of  one  so  sought  after  for  occasional  addresses  failed  to  evade  publi- 
cation. Thus  it  happens  that,  after  all,  a  considerable  body  of 
printed  material  remains  to  preseiTe  to  us  some  suggestion  of  this 
winning  speaker's  manner.  Some  thirty  separate  items  have  come 
under  my  eye.  Among  them  perhaps  special  mention  should  be 
made  of  his  elaborate  scheme  of  Divisions  of  Sermons  which  he 
permitted  late  in  life  to  be  printed,  not  published,  for  the  use  of 
his  classes.  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  copies  of  it 
will  feel  that  they  have  in  it  a  part  of  Dr.  Paxton  himself. 

Dr.  Paxton  was  permitted  to  labor  among  us  here  in  Princeton 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  He  had  already  entered  his  sixtieth 
year  when  he  came  to  us  (1883) :  he  was  approaching  his  seventy- 
eighth  birthday  when  he  was  impelled  to  seek  relief  from  his 
responsibilities;  and  he  had  reached  his  eightieth  year  and  had 
completed  the  full  tale  of  twenty  years  of  service  before  he  ceased 
to  deliver  lectures  in  the  seminary.  The  burden  of  years  as  they 
gathered  upon  his  shoulders  never  dimmed  his  eye,  nor  bowed  his 
form,  nor  halted  his  step.  But  yielding  to  the  requisitions  of  his 
physicians,  he  asked  to  be  released  from  the  cares  of  office  at  the 
close  of  the  academic  year  of  1901-1902.  During  the  protracted 
illness  of  Dr.  William  Henry  Green,  he  had,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
duct of  his  chair  of  instruction,  discharged  also  many  of  the  duties 
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of  head  of  the  seminary;  and  from  February  10,  1900,  when  Dr. 
Green  died,  he  had  been  formally,  as  well  as  really,  its  head.  What 
it  meant  to  him  to  unbuckle  the  harness  he  had  so  long  worn  no  one 
will  ever  fully  know.  He  has  himself,  in  his  encomium  on  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church  of  Pittsburgh,  eloquently 
portrayed  the  trials  which  accompany  such  an  experience.  If  he 
passed  through  such  a  testing  time  it  was  concealed  from  the  ob- 
server. It  impressed  no  frown  upon  his  brow:  it  wrung  from  his 
heart  no  repining  cry. 

Nor,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  can  it  be  said  that  his  work  was 
over  when  he  turned  away  for  the  last  time  from  his  classroom  door, 
and  descended  forever  the  pulpit  steps — ^that  pulpit  which  had, 
through  all  these  years,  been  his  throne  from  which  he  ruled  as 
king.  Changed,  not  completed,  his  work:  perhaps  we  should  not 
even  say  changed.  For  Dr.  Paxton's  power  always  lay  more  in 
what  he  was  than  in  what  he  did,  and  the  best  of  all  his  sermons  was 
the  sermon  he  preached  by  his  life — by  the  benignity  of  his  bearing, 
the  thoughtful  charity  of  his  intercourse  with  men,  the  very  glow 
of  his  serene  coimtenance. 

Affectionate  in  look 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men, 

he  was  the  living  embodiment  of  Cowper's  ideal  of  the  faithful  pas- 
tor. Students  have  declared  that  it  was  a  benediction  simply  to 
sit  in  the  Oratory  of  Stuart  Hall  and  look  upon  his  devout  coimte- 
nance as  he  sat  on  the  platform.  Ladies  have  remarked  that  to 
encounter  him  casually  in  the  street  of  a  morning  brought  a  blessing 
upon  the  day,  "  No  one  could  fail  to  see  the  reflection  of  the  Lord 
upon  his  face,"  or  "  to  feel  faith  revived  and  courage  strengthened 
and  love  deepened  as  they  listened  to  his  cheery  voice  and  perceived 
whence  the  springs  of  his  life  flowed."  And  so,  as  he  went  back  and 
forth  to  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  seminary,  of  which  he  was  a 
faithful  and  devout  attendant  to  the  end;  and  as  he  walked  daily 
through  the  streets;  though  his  voice  was  no  longer  heard  in  class- 
room or  pulpit,  he  was  still  our  teacher  and  our  preacher. 
"There  will  be  work  for  you  at  the  last,"  says  Dr.  Robertson 

NiccoU,  in  one  of  his  searching  addresses — "not  the  old  work 

The  misery  in  which  Christian  lives  often  close  is  largely  due  to  the 
attempt  to  continue  work  for  which  the  toiler  has  ceased  to  be  fit. 
Leave  that,  and  there  is  other  work.  The  cities  of  Israel  are  not 
gone  over The  orator  may  have  to  content  himself  with 
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pen.  The  preacher  may  have  to  step  from  prominence  to  obscurity. 
But  whosoever  has  passed  over  the  enchanted  ground  to  Beulah 
is  a  mighty  influence.  His  force  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  old 
tests,  but  it  radiates  from  him  continually.  It  keeps  silently  con- 
quering new  fields  and  is  imspent  at  death."  We  have  seen  these 
words  fulfilled  before  our  eyes.  During  these  last  years  Dr.  Paxton 
abode  in  the  land  of  Beulah,  and  there  radiated  from  him 

The  splendour  of  a  spirit  without  blame. 

At  the  last  the  end  came  with  a  certain  suddenness,  but  with  no 
shock.  There  was  nothing  in  its  circimistances  to  mar  the  impres- 
sion of  the  j)eaceful  days  which  preceded  it.  Even  while  on  earth 
he  had  flimg  his  heart  before  him — ^like  the  Bruce's — ^into  heaven. 
It  had  been  observed  that  he  had  talked  much  of  the  heavenly  rest 
during  the  last  months.  It  seemed  in  no  wise  strange  that  he  should 
go  whither  his  heart  had  preceded  him.  He  came  to  his  grave  in 
a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  com  cometh  in  its  season;  and  as  we  laid 
the  body  away  in  the  profoimd  conviction  that — ^as  the  beautiful 
words  in  our  Larger  Catechism  express  it — ^it  shall  "even  in  death 
continue  united  to  Christ  and  rest  in  it3  grave  as  in  its  bed,  till  at 
the  last  day  it  be  again  united  with  its  soul" — ^what  could  our  hearts 
say,  except 

O  weary  champion  of  the  cross,  lie  still: 
Sleep  thou  at  length  the  all-embracing  sleep: 
Long  was  thy  sowing  day,  rest  now  and  reap: 
Thy  fast  was  long,  feast  now  thy  spirit's  fill. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 


IV. 

ROYAL  TITLES  IN  ANTIQUITY:   AN  ESSAY  IN 

CRITICISM. 

Article  Four. 
The  Titles  of  the  Greek  Kings. 

THE  following  article  is  the  fourth  of  a  series,  whose  design 
is  to  show  that  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Driver  in  his 
Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  pages  545  and  546,  with  regard  to 
the  titles  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  cannot  be  accepted  imqualifiedly, 
and  that  the  impression  left  by  his  notes  and  proofs  is  misleading  and 
fallacious.  In  the  first  article,  which  occupied  pages  257-282  of 
the  number  of  this  Review  for  April,  1904,  the  author,  after  giving 
a  full  citation  of  Dr.  Driver's  remarks  and  notes  upon  the  subject, 
proceeded  to  give  an  enumeration,  as  complete  as  possible,  of  the 
titles  and  designations  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  In  the  second  article, 
which  occupied  pages  465-497  of  the  number  for  July,  1904,  the 
titles  of  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Ass3rria  were  presented  in  like 
manner.  In  the  third  article,  which  appeared  on  pages  618-664 
of  the  number  for  October,  1904,  and  on  pages  55-80  of  the  number 
for  January,  1905,  were  presented  the  titles  of  the  kings  of  Egypt 
down  to  the  time  of  the  conquest  by  Alexander.  In  the  present  arti- 
cle will  be  given  the  titles  of  the  Greek  kings.  In  the  next,  and,  as 
we  hope,  the  last  article,  we  shall  present  the  titles  of  the  Parthian 
kings,  the  titles  foimd  on  the  early  Semitic  alphabetic  inscriptions, 
and  in  the  Hebrew  Bible;  and  we  shall,  then,  conclude  with  a  classi- 
fication of  the  titles,  and  with  an  argument  designed  to  show  that 
the  assault  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  Books  of  Ezra-Nehemiah, 
based  upon  the  use  which  their  writers  made  of  the  titles  of  the 
kings  of  Persia,  is  not  supported  by  these  facts. 
i  In  the  present  article,  we  shall  give,  first,  the  titles  which  have 

j  been  gathered  from  the  inscriptions  in  the  Egyptian,  in  the  cimei- 

f orm,  and  in  the  Greek  (adding  in  large  measure  the  titles  foimd  in 
the  papyri);  secondly,  we  shall  give  the  titles  gathered  from  the 
great  Greek  historians  from  Herodotus  to  Josephus;  and  thirdly,  we 
shall  give  the  titles  found  in  Hercher's  collection  of  Greek  letters. 
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I. — A,    The  Titles  of  the  Greek  Kings,  as  Found  on  the 
Monuments  of  Egypt  * 

A,  I, — Titles  of  Alexander,  the  Great,  and  of  His  Children. 

1.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,t  Meriamensetepenra,  son  of  the  Sun,  Aleksan- 
dres."    Lepsius,  Konigshuch,  684,  C,  D. 

6.  "K.  E.,  Meriamensetepenra."    Id,,  684c. 

c.  "K.  E.,  Meriamensetepra."    Id.,  684d. 

d.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Saamen-Aleksandres."    Id.,  6846. 

e.  "  K.  E.,  Meriamensetepenkara."    Brugsch,  Thesaurus,  852. 

(2)  a.  "H.,  Heqqennu."    Lepsius,  684il. 

h.  "Horus-Ra,  Heqqunnukensemti."    684a. 

c.  "  Horus  (with  the  double  crown)-Ra,  Mfiqemt." 

(3)  "K.  E.,  the  good  god,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  lord  making 
things,  lord  of  crowns  (or  risings),  Alekandres."  Brugsch,  The- 
saurus  Inscriptionum  ^gyptiacarum,  Fifth  Part,  page  852, 

(4)  "  Horus  (with  the  double  crown)-Ra,  Heqqennu,  K.  E.,  lord 
of  the  two  lands,  lord  crowned  (or  rising)  on  the  throne  of  Horus, 
son  of  the  Sim,  Aleksendres."    Id. 

(5)  "Argsandrs.''    Id. 

(6)  "Algsantrs."    Id. 

(7)  "King  Argsndros."    Id. 

2.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Meriamensetepenkara." 
Brugsch,  Thesaurus,  852. 

b.  "K.  E.,  Meriamensetepenra."    Lepsius,  6856.^ 

c.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Pelipusa."    Id.,  C. 

d.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Phiuliupuas."    Id.,  E. 

e.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  lord  of  the  crowns  (or  risings),  Pelipusa," 
Brugsch,  Thesaurus,  852. 

(2)  a.  "  Horus-Ra,  Ra  .  .  .  .  taui."    Lepsius,  685A. 
6.  "Horus,  Kanekhtmerimaat."    Id.,  a. 

c.  "Horus-Ra,  Kanekhtmeriamen."    Brugsch,  Thesaurus,  852. 

(3)  a.  "  Lord  of  the  shrines  of  Nekhebt  and  Uatchet,  Heqsemti." 
Lepsius,  685jB. 

b.  "  L.  S.,  Heqsemti,  son  of  the  S\m,  lord  of  the  crowns  (or  ris- 
ings), Phiuliupuas."    Brugsch,  Thesaurus,  852. 

*  This  part  of  this  article  continues  Article  III,  Part  II. 

t  We  repeat  here  that  K.  E.  stands  for  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt ;  H., 
for  Horus;  L.  S.,  for  Lord  of  the  Shrines  of  Nekhebet  and  Uatchet;  and 
H.  G.,  for  Horus  of  Gold.  These,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  the  formulas 
introducing  the  four  official  names  of  every  Pharaoh. 

X  Brugsch  says  in  Thesaurus,  852:  '*  Die  von  Lepsius  (No.  685,  KOnigsb.)  aufge- 
fQhrten  Titel  sind  aweifelhaft." 
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(4)  "Horus  of  gold,  ?"    Lepsius,  685C. 

(5)  a.  "Lord  ofthe  two  lands,  Meriamensetepenra(?).  ''Id.,685D. 
6.  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Raii8erka-Meriamensetepenra(?)." 

Id.,  Q85d. 

(6)  "Lord  of  crowns  (or  risings),  Pirrippas."    Id.,  Q85e. 

(7)  "Pirpos."    Lepsius,  852. 

(8)  "The  good  god,  Pelipusa,  beloved."  Budge,  History,  VII, 
162. 

3.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  ll&ftibimensetepenra." 
Brugsch,  Thesaurus,  853. 
6.  "K.  E.,  Uaibamensetepenra."    Id,,  d. 

c.  "K.  E.,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  son  of  the  Sun,  lord  of  crowns 
(or  risings),  Aleksandres."    Budge,  VII,.  164. 

d.  "  Son  of  the  Sun,  Aleksadres(?),  the  ever  living."  Brugsch,  853. 

e.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Arksantres."    Lepsius,  686d. 

(2)  a.  "Horus,  Heqqen."    Budge,  VII,  165. 
6.  "Horus,  Uunuserpehpeh."    Brugsch,  853a. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Merineteru,  ranfiauten[a]tefef."    Brugsch,  853b. 

(4)  "H.  G.,  Heqqenemtatcherf."    Id.,  c. 

(5)  "King  Argsndrs,  son  of  Argsndrs."    Id. 

(6)  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  5aaibimensetepenra."  Lepsius, 
686c. 

(7)  "  Horus-Ra,  Heqqennu,  K.  E.,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  the  lord 
rifflng  on  the  throne  of  Horus,  son  of  the  Sun,  Aleksandres,  giver 
of  life."    Budge,  VII,  167. 

(8)  "  The  majesty  of  the  young  Horus,  mighty  in  twofold  strength, 
L.  S.,  beloved  of  the  gods,  to  whom  have  been  given  the  dignity  and 
rank  of  his  father,  the  golden  Horus,  the  strong  one  in  all  the  land, 
K.  E.,  the  lord  of  the  two  lands,  9aa-^b-Ra-setep-en-Amen,  son  of 
the  Sun,  Arksintres,  living  for  ever,  beloved  of  the  gods  of  Pe  and 
Tep."    /d.,  169. 

(9)  "  King  of  the  two  lands,  and  of  foreign  lands."    Id.,  170. 

(10)  "Head  of  the  Asiatics."    Id. 

(11)  "Majesty."    Id. 

(12)  "  Pharaoh,  life,  [health,  strength],  Alexander  the  foreigner(?), 
the  son  of  Alexander."    Id.,  174. 

A.  II.— Titles  of  the  Ptolemies. 

1.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Meriamensetepenra,  son  of  the  Sun,  Ptulmis." 
Lepsius,  QS7D,  E. 
b.  The  same  plus  netch  neter=soter.    Brugsch,  853. 
(2)  "  The  great  prince  in  Egypt,  Ptlmis.*'    Brugsch,  853. 
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(3)  "PdlmisphSdrpn,i.€.,  Ptolemy  the  Satrap."    Id. 

(4)  "  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Ptolemy,  the  god  who  wards  off  evil." 
Id. 

(6)  "Pthnis."    Id. 

(6)  "Ptolemy  soter  (psutr)."    Id.,  854. 

(7)  "  King  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  king  Ptolemy,  the  god  who  wards 
off  evil."    «.,854. 

(8)  He  and  his  queen  Berenice,  together,  were  called:  a.  "The 
two  savior  gods."    Id.,  863. 

6.  "  The  gods  who  ward  oflf  evil."    Id.,  854;  or, 
c.  "The  gods  who  save  as  the  king  alone."    Id.,  854. 
2.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Rauserkaltmenmeri,  son  of  the  Sun,  Ptulmis." 
Lepsius,  689Z),  E. 
b.  "K.  E.,  Rauserkaimenmeri."    Id.,  f. 

(2)  a.  "  Horns  (with  the  double  crown)-Ra,  ^Junnuqenu."  Id.,  A. 
b.  "Living  Horus-Ra,   9unnu-qenu."    ftrugsch,  855  (Pithom 

stele). 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Urpehpe^."    Brugsch,  8556. 

(4)  "Horusofgold,  Sekhanestefef  (orsekhanesatefef)."  Brugseh, 
855c. 

(5)  "Suten-neter,  Rauserkajtmenmeri."    Lepsius,  689Z. 

(6)  "  Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Rauserkaamenmeri."    Id.,  i. 

(7)  "Thegod,Merisen(PhiIadelpho8)."    Id.,F. 

(8)  "King."  Brugsch,  856.  Arsinoe  was  the  sister  of  a  king. 
(Stele  88,  Vienna). 

(9)  "Brother."    Id. 

(10)  "  Lord  of  the  two  lands."    Id. 

(11)  "Ptuhnis  pemersen = Ptolemy  Philadelphus."  Id.  (in  con- 
tracts). 

(12)  For  him  together  with  his  sister  and  wife  Arsinoe  the  fol- 
lowing titles  occur: 

a.  "Ptualmis,  Arsenat,  Neterui  senui  (i.e.,  the  divine  addphoi).*' 

(13)  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Rauserkaamenmeri,  lord  of  the 
crowns  (or  risings),  Ptulmis,  giver  of  life  and  power."  Budge,  VII, 
206. 

(14)  Lepsius  adds  Rakheperka  and 

(15)  "  The  divine  father  Ptualmis."    See  Konigsbuch,  687a  and  c. 

(16)  The  following  titles,  taken  from  Budge's  History  of  Egypt, 
VII,  209-211,  are  translations  of  an  inscription  at  PhiUe.  See 
Lepsius,  Denkmdler,  IV,  pi.  76.  "  Beautiful  god,  divine  hawk,  pro- 
tector of  Egypt,  son  of  the  Sim,  Ptolemy  of  Khnemu,  Lord  of  Sen- 
mut,  beloved." 

16 
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(17)  "Beautiful  god,  emanation  of  Atem  himself,  King  of  the 
South  and  North,  Usr-ka-Ra-meri-Amen,  of  Horus,  son  of  Isis, 
beloved," 

3.  (1)  a.  "K.E.,  Au-en-neterui-senui-setep-en-Ra-sekhem-ankh- 
Amen."    Brugsch,  Thesaurus,  S57d. 

b.  "Son  of  the  Sim,  Ptualmis,  the  ever-living,  beloved  of  Ptah, 
the  heir  of  the  divine  brothers."    Brugsch,  Thesaurus,  857. 

c.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  Ptuahnis,  the  ever-living,  beloved  of  Pta^." 
Id,,  e. 

d.  Idem  plus  "heir  of  the  two  divine  brothers."    Lepsius,  692Z. 

e.  "Son  of  the  S\m,  Ptualmis,  beloved  of  Ptah,  heir  of  the  two 
divine  brothers."    Lepsius,  692m. 

/.  "  Son  of  the  Sun,  Ptualmis,  living  for  ever,  the  beneficent  god." 
Brugsch,  Thesaurus,  858. 

g.  "K.  E.,  Lord  of  the  two  lands,  Neterui-senui-au-en-RSrsetep- 
Amen-sekhem-Snkh-en,  son  of  the  Sim,  lord  of  diadems,  Ptualmis- 
ankh-tchettarPtal^-meri."    Budge,  VII,  211. 

h.  "Son  of  the  Sun,  lord  of  crowns  (or  risings),  Ptulmis,  beloved 
of  Ptah,  living  for  ever."    Lepsius,  692i,  k. 

(2)  a.  Horus-Ra,  Heknu-neteru-neru(?)-herf-em-seshepf-suteni- 
ut-em-tefef."    Lepsius,  692A. 

6.  "Horus-Ra,  Heknu-neterui-neru(?)-herf."    Id.,  a. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Qennu-netchet-neteru-menkh-en-ta-mert."    Id.,  B. 

(4)  "Horus  of  gold,  Urpehpeli-arikhu-nebhebset-Ptah-ma-athi- 
mi-Ra."    Id.,C. 

(5)  ".The  beneficent  god  (Peneter-menkh)."    Id.,  F. 

(6)  "Lord  of  the  crowns  (or  risings),  Ptulmis,  beloved  of  Ptalj, 
living  for  ever."    Id.,  h. 

(7)  "Lord  of  the  two  lands,  heir  of  the  two  divine  brothers 
(adelphoi),  chosen  of  Pta^,  living  like  Ra."    Id,,  g. 

(8)  "  King(?)  Ptualmis,  beloved  of  the  beneficent  gods,  the  benefi- 
cent god,  lord  of  valor."    Id.,  n,  o. 

(9)  Along  with  his  sister-wife  Berenice  we  find  the  titles: 

a.  "K.  E.,  Ptuahnis,  living  for  ever,  beloved  of  Ptah  and  the 
queen  (heqt)  Berenikat,  the  beneficent  gods."  Brugsch,  Thesaurus, 
857. 

b.  "  The  divine  father,  Ptualmis,  the  ever-living,  beloved  of  Ptah, 
the  triumphant  and  the  divine  mother  Bereniket,  the  triumphant, 
the  divine  majesties."    Brugsch,  858. 

c.  "The  divine  father,  of  his  fathers  [beloved]  {i.e.,  Philopator), 
Ptualmis,  the  divine  benefactor  and  the  divine  mother,  of  his 
mothers  [beloved],  Bereniket,  the  divine  benefactress."    Id. 
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d.  "Ptualmis,  the  triumphant,  and  Berenik,  the  beneficent 
princess."    Id, 

4.  (1)  a.  "K.E.,Neterm-menkhui-au-en-Ptah-setep-en-User-ka- 
Ra-Amen-sekhem-ankh,  son  of  the  Sun,  Ptuahnis,  the  ever-Uving, 
beloved  of  Isis."    Lepsius,  6942),  E. 

ft.  "K.  E.,  Neterui-menkhui-usekhui-au-en-Ptah-setep-en-user- 
karRa-Amen-sekhem-ankh."    Brugsch,  858d. 

c.  "Son  of  the  S\in,  lord  of  crowns  (or  risings),  Ptualmis,  living 
for  ever,  beloved  of  Isis."    /d.,  e. 

d.  "Ra,  son  of  Ra,  Ptualmis,  the  god,  of  his  father  [beloved]/' 
Id.,  e. 

(2)  a.  "H.,  Hunnu-qen-sekha-nes-tefef."    Lepsius,  6944.. 

6.  "Living  Horus-Ra,-the  valorous  son  crowned  with  the  royalty 
of  his  father."    Brugsch,  Thesaurus^  858. 
c.  "Horus-Ra,  9imnu-qen."    Lepsius,  694(2. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Urpehpeh,  menkh-a,b-kher-neteru-nebu-netchti-lje- 
memu."    Lepsius,  694B  (Brugsch  omits  the  ne6.    See  p.  858). 

(4)  "Horus  of  gold,  seutcha-utchat-nut,  sekhesef-heru-maftu, 
semen-hepu-Tehuti-aa-mi-neb-hebu-setu-Ptah,  mi-athi-mirRa." 
Lepsius,  694C. 

(5)  "The  god,  beloved  of  his  father  (or  loving  his  father)." 
Id.,  F. 

5.  (1)  a.  "  K.  E.,  Neterui-merui-[a]tui-au-setep-en-Ptab-user-ka- 
Ra-Amen-sekhem-ankh,  son  of  the  Sun,  Ptualmis,  ankh-tchetta- 
Ptah-meri."    Lepsius,  696i),  E. 

b.  Id.,  except  adds  "giver  of  life."    Budge,  VIII,  3. 

c.  "K.  E.,  Au-neterui-merui-[a]tui-eetep-en-Ptah-user-RaH3ek- 
hem-ankh-Amen-[mi-ankh-Ra.]"    Brugsch,  Thesaurus,  861. 

d.  "Son  of  the  Sim,  Ptlmis,  living  for  ever,  beloved  of  Ptah," 
Lepsius,  696&. 

e.  "K.  E.,  Neterui-merui-[a]tui-au-PtahH3etep-en-User-ka-Ra- 
Amen-eekhem-ankh,  son  of  the  Sun,  Ptualmis,  the  triumphant,  be- 
loved of  Ptah,  the  god  Epiphanes."    Brugsch,  Thesaurus,  862. 

(2)  a,  "H.,9imnu-khaui-em-suten-her-^t-tefef."  Lepsius,  696A. 

6.  "Living  Horus-Ra,  9\mnu-kha-em-suten-hr^-4st-tefef." 
Brugsch,  Thesaurus,  860a. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Great  in  power,  establishing  Egypt,  beautifying  the 
land  of  Egypt,  pious  to  the  gods."    Id.,  8606. 

(4)  "Horus  of  gold,  renewing  the  life  of  men,  lord  of  the  sed 
festival  like  Ptah,  a  prince-like  Ra."    Id.,  861c. 

(5)  a.  "Pe-neter-per,  the  god  Epiphanes."    Lepsius,  696F. 

6.  "Pe-neter-per-neb-neferu,  the  god,  rising  (like  the  sim),  lord  of 
good  things."    Brugsch,  Thesaurus,  862/. 
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(6)  ''The  son  of  Ptiialmis  and  Arsenat,  the  father  loving  gods." 
Brugsch,  Thesaurus,  862g. 

(7)  "King  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Ptolemy,  the  god  Epiphanes,  the 
good,  because  he  is  gracious."    Id.,  862. 

(8)  "Ptualmis,  Avenger  of  Egypt."    Id.,  862.    Lepsius,  696d. 

(9)  "The  living  god,  the  beautiful  (or  good),  the  emanation  of 
Ra,  son  of  the  lords  of  Khemennu."    Budge,  VIII,  18. 

(10)  "Son  of  the  \diite  crown,  child  of  the  red  crown,  nursling 
of  the  goddess  Ur-hekat."    Id. 

6.  Only  known  by  the  title,"  The  (Uvine  father  (Peneter-at^,  or 
tefef)." 

7.  (1)  a.  "K.    E.,    Neterui-perui-&u-kheper-Pta^-setep-en-Rar 
Amen."    Brugsch,  Thesawnis,  864d,  ex.  3. 

6.  "K.  E.,  Neterui-ubenui(?)-&u-en-Ptah-setep-en-Pta:t(?)-J^e- 
perH3ekhem-ankh-RarAmen-aji-Maat."    Id.,  ex.  1. 

c.  "K.    E.,    Netenii-ubenui(?)-&u-en-Ptab'-kheper-setep-en-8ek- 
hem-ankh-Jtri-Maat-RA-Amen."    Id.,  ex.  2. 

d.  ^*K.  E.,  Neterui-perui-au-kheper-Ptah-fletep-en-RA-Amen-iri- 
Maat."    Id.,  4. 

e.  "  Son  of  the  Sun,  Ptualmis,  living  for  ever,  beloved  of  Ptah,  the 
god,  beloved  of  his  mother."    Id.,  e. 

f.  "K.  E.,  Neterui-ubenui(?)-au-en-Ptah-setep-iri-maat-en-RA- 
Amen-er-he^."    Lepsius,  699gr. 

g.  "K.    E.,  Neterui-perui-au-en-Ptah-setep-en-RA-Amen-meri." 
Id.,  h. 

(2)  "  Horus-Ra,  Amen  em  Khat  {i.e.,  of  the  body  of  Amen),  twin 
of  Apis,  etc." 

(3)  "L.   S.,   em-Maatnsekha-ensu-tefef."    Brugsch,    Thesawnis, 
864b. 

(4)  "  Horus  of  gold,  Urpehpeh-neb-hebu-set-m4-atefef  (or  tefef), 
Ptah-mA-Ajnen-tef-neteru-(var,  +  athi),  mi-Ra."    Id.,  864c. 

(5)  "Ptuahnis,  living  for  ever,  beloved  of  Ptali."    Id.,  864. 

(6)  "Ptualmis,  beloved  of  Ptah,    the  triumphant,    the    god, 
beloved  of  his  mother."    Id.,  865. 

(7)  "The  god,  beloved  of  (or  loving)  his  mother."    Lepsius, 
699F. 

(8)  "  Neterui-perui-au-Ptah-kheper-setep-en-RA-Amen-iri-Maat- 
en."    Id.,f. 

(9)  "  Neter\u-perui-abui(  ?)-au-Ptah-kheper-setep-en-R^-Amen- 
4ri-Maat."    Id.,i. 

(10)  "The  god  Amen,  mother  beloved  (or  loving)."    Id.,  k. 

(11)  The  king  and  his  sister-wife,  Cleopatra  II,  are  called:  "The 
gods  loving  the  mother."    Lepsius,  700/-n. 
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(12)  Ptolemy  VII,  Cleopatra  II,  and  Ptolemy  IX  together  are 
called: 

"  K.  E.,  Neterui-penii-au-Ptah-kheper-setep-en-RA-Amen-iri- 
Maat,  son  of  the  Sun,  Ptualmis,  living  for  ever,  beloved  of  Ptah, 
and(?)  the  brother  K.  E.,  Ptualmis,  the  ever-living,  beloved  of  Ptah, 
and  their  mster,  the  princess,  mistress  of  the  two  lands,  Klltua- 
petreta,  the  gods  mother-loving,  the  gods  brother-loving,  the  benefi- 
cent gods,  the  father-loving  gods,  the  illustrious  gods,  the  gods 
beloved  of  their  mother/'    Brugsch,  Thesaunis,  865. 

8.  (1)  "  Ptualmis,  the  ever-living,  ....  the  father-loving  god." 
Brugsch,  Thesaurus,  865. 

(2)  "The  god,  the  child  beloved  of  his  father."    Id. 

9.  (1)  a.  "K.  E.,  Neterui-perui  (ubanui(?))-ftu-en-Ptah-setep-en- 
M-Maat-BA-Amen-sekhem-ankh,  son  of  the  Sim,  Ptualmis,  living 
for  ever,  beloved  of  Ptah,  the  beneficent  god."  Brugsch,  Thesaurus, 
865. 

6.  "K.  E.,  Neterui-perui-(ubanui(?))-au-en-Ptah-setep-en-iri- 
MaatrlU-Amen-sekhem-ankh."    Id,,  866d. 

c.  "Sonof  the  Sun,  Ptualmis,  the  ever-living,  meri  Ptah."  Id.,e. 

d.  "K.  E.  (%.€,,  double  Uraeus),  Neterui-penii-{ubanui(?))-&u- 
Ptah-setep-en-iri-Maat-en-RA-Amen-sekhem-ankh."  Lepsius,  705q. 

e.  "K.  E.  (i.e.,  RarShuti),  Neterui-perui-(ubanui(?))-au-Ptah- 
setep-ari-Maat-Ri-Amen-sekhem-ankh."    Id,,  r. 

/.  "K.  E.  (not  represented  by  the  usual  signs,  but  by  the  figures 
of  two  persons  sitting,  one  with  the  crown  of  Lower  Egypt,  the 
other  with  the  crown  of  Upper  Egypt),  neterui-perui-(ubanui(?))- 
usekhui  (?)-au-en-Ptah-set€p-en-kri-Maat-Rit-Amen-sekhem-ankh. " 
Id.,  s. 

g.  "Son  of  the  Sun  (messu-Ra),  Ptualmis,  living  for  ever, 
beloved  of  Ptah."    Id.,  t. 

(2)  a.  "Horus  (with  the  crown)-Ra,  5unnu-hekenut-€m-ankhef- 
her-nest-tefef-bener-sep-hunt-tcheser-mes-khaauf-her-hepu-ankh." 
ftrugsch.  Thesaurus,  866a. 

b.  "Horus  (with  the  crown)-Ra,  Hunnu-heken  ....  -neteru- 
neru(  ?)-lier-f a-seshep." 

c.  "  Horus,  IJunnu-hekenut-her-ist-tefef-tit-tcheser-er-enti-sute- 
niu-neteru-setep-en-Temu-tchesef."    Lepsius,  705^. 

d.  "  Horus,  Hunnu-her-tep-pet-paut-sa-Aus^r-mes-Auset."  Id,,h. 

(3)  "L.  S.,  Seherabtaui."    Brugsch,  Thesaurus,  8666. 

(4)  "Horus  of  gold,  Urpehpeh-neb-hebu-set;u(?)-tefef-Ptah-mli- 
Amen-tef-neteru-^thi-mi-Ra."    Id.,  866c. 

(5)  a.  "Menkh-neter."    Id.^u. 
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b.  "Penet€r-menkh."    Id.,  r. 

e.  ''Peneter-menkh-neb-qen/'    Id.,  x,  y. 
d.  '^Peneter-menkh'^tep-tefef/'    Id.,  z. 

(6)  '^Ptualmis,  son  of  Ftualmis^  the  ever-living,  beloved  of  Ptah, 
the  god  euergetes/'    Brugsch,  866  Edfu. 

(7)  The  following  titles  of  Ptolemy  IX  and  his  sister  Geopatra 
(and  his  wife  Geopatra)  occur  together: 

a.  ''Like  his  father,  Ftah,  father  of  the  gods,  like  Ra,  K.  E., 
Neterui-perui-(or  ubenui)-au-en-PtahH3etep-en-ari-MaatrRA-Amen- 
sekhem-ankh,  son  of  the  Sun,  Ptuahnis,  the  ever-living,  beloved  of 
Ptal^y  and  his  sister,  the  queen,  lady  of  the  two  lands,  Clauapatrat, 
and  his  wife,  the  queen,  lady  of  the  two  lands,  Gauapatrat,  neteru- 
menkhu,  son  (and)  daughter  of  the  king  FtualmLs  and  Gauapatrat, 
neterui-perui."    Brugsch,  Thesaurus,  867. 

6*  "Hie  kings  Ptolemy  and  Geopatra,  his  sister,  the  children  of 
Ptolemy  and  Geopatra,  the  gods  Epiphanes."    Id. 

c.  "K.E.,  Neterui-perui-au-en-Ptal^-setep-en-ari-Maat-EA-Amen- 
sekhem-ankh,  son  of  the  Sun,  Ptuahnis,  the  ever-living,  beloved  of 
Isis,  (and)  the  sister-wife,  queen,  lady  of  the  two  lands,  (and) 
Clauapatrat,  sister-wife,  of  the  son  of  the  Sim,  Ptuahnis."    Id. 

d.  "K.  E.,  Neterui-perui(ubenui-(?))-au-en-Ptah-setep-en-iri- 
Maat-BA-Amen-sekhem-ankh,  (and)  his  sister,  the  queen,  lady  of  the 
two  lands,  Gauapatrat,  the  gods  euergetes."    Id. 

e.  "K.  E.,  Neterui-perui-(ubanui(?))-au-en-Ptah-setep-en-&ri- 
Maat-BA-Amen-sekhem-ankh,  son  of  the  Sim,  Ptualmis,  beloved  of 
Ptat^,  the  \ictorious,  the  god  euergetes  and  his  wife,  the  queen,  lady 
of  the  two  lands,  Gauapatrat."    Id.,  868. 

/.  "The  kings,  Ptolemy  and  Geopatra,  his  wife,  the  gods  euer- 
getes."   Id. 

g.  "The  queen,  lady  of  the  two  lands,  Geopatra,  the  queen,  wife 
of  the  son  of  the  Sun,  Ptualmis,  the  ever-living,  beloved  of  Ptah,  the 
gods  euergetes." 

h.  "King  Ptolemy,  the  god  euergetes,  son  of  Ptolemy,  and  the 
queen  Geopatra,  his  wife,  the  goddess  euergetes."    Id.,  869. 

i.  "The  living  Horns,  5unnu-hekenut-em-ankhef-her-nest-tafef- 
beneivsep-hemt-tcheser-mes-khauf-her-hepu-ankh,  L.  S.,  Seher-llb- 
taui,  Horus  of  gold,  Ur-pehpeh-neb-hebu-setu(?)-mi-tafef-Ptah- 
Amen-taf-neteru-Rarmft,  K.  E.,  neterui-perui-(ubanui(?))-au-en- 
Ptab-setep-en-^ri-Maat-Amen-RJi-sekhem-ankh,  son  of  the  Sim, 
Ptualmis,  the  ever-living,  beloved  of  Ptah,  and  his  wife,  the  queen, 
lady  of  the  two  lands,  Cleopatra,  the  gods  euergetes."    Id.,  868. 

A:.  "  Son  of  the  Sun,  Ptualmis,  the  ever-living,  beloved  of  Ptah, 
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(and)  his  wife,  the  queen,  lady  of  the  two  lands,  Clauapatrati  the 
gods  euergetes."    Id.,  868. 

I.  "The  king  neterui-perui-(ubanui(?))-au-en-Ptah-8etep-«i-Ari- 
Maat-Bil-Amen-sekhem-ankh,  son  of  the  Sun,  Ftualmis,  beloved  of 
Ptati,  maat-kheru,  neter-menkh,  and  his  wife,  the  queen,  lady  of  the 
two  lands,  Cleopatra  (Clauapatrat)."    Id. 

m.  "K.  E.,  Neterui-perui-(ubanui(7))-&u-en-Ptat^-8etep-en-&ii- 
Maat-Bil-Amen-sekhem-ankh,  and  the  goddess,  his  sister,  the  queen, 
lady  of  the  two  lands,  Claupetra,  and  his  wife,  the  lady  of  the  two 
lands,  Claupetra,  the  gods  euergetes  (neterui  menkhui)/'  Id.,  869 
Edfu. 

n.  The  same  at  Ombos  except  neteru  menkhu  (i.e.,  plur.  instead 
of  dual)  plus  rub  qen;  and  after  the  king's  name  Peneter-menkh- 
neihqen.    Id.,  869. 

0.  "King  Ptolemy  and  the  queen  Cleopatra,  his  sister,  and  the 
queen  Cleopatra,  his  wife,  the  gods  euergetes."    Id. 

p.  "King  Ptolemy,  the  well-doing  (p-menkh),  son  of  Ptolemy 
and  of  Cleopatra,  the  gods  epiphanes;  and  the  queen  Cleopatra,  his 
sister  (and)  his  wife,  the  goddess  well-doing  (temenkhet)."    Id. 

10.  "Qeopatra  III  and  Ptolemy  X." 

(1)  "The  queen  Cleopatra  and  the  king  Ptolemy,  Philometor 
Boter."    Brugsch,  Thesaurus,  870. 

(2)  "The  mother-loving  gods,  who  are  saviors."    Id. 

(3)  "Living  ^erut-Ra,  lady  of  the  two  lands,  Clauapetrat,  and 
her  son."    Id. 

(4)  "  Living  Horus-Ra,tcheser-messu-ljer-hepu-ankh,  etc."  870a. 
'  (5)  "L.  S.,  Sekhit-sutenet-mutef-her-nest-tefef-Amen-tef-neteru- 
suteni-Amon-  ....  semen-hepu  (var.  mafiu)-Tehuti-aaui(?)-mA." 
Id.,  8706. 

(6)  a.  "K.  E.,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  neterui-menkhui  .... 
ankh."    Id.,  c. 

b.  "K.  E.,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Neter-menkh-neteret-meri-mat- 
s-netch-au-Ptah-en-setep-en-Jtri-Maat-M-Amen-sekhem-ankh."  Id. 

(7)  "Son  of  the  Sun,  lord  of  crowns  (or  risings),  Ptualmis,  living 
for  ever,  beloved  of  Ptah,  neterui  (var.  neteru))-mut-meri."  Id.,  d. 

(8)  "The  living  Horus-Ra,  Ka-nekht-mi-athi-tet-em-per-ta- 
mert-ankh-hepu-mi.-€rta-nef-netch-hebu-setu(?)-ashau-uru-an-mi 
Pta^?-Amen-tefef-net€ru(!)."    Id,,  871a. 

(9)  "  L.  S.,  Ur-pehpeh-khent-sha?-heh-semen-hepu-mA-Tetuti- 
aaui-neb-shefit-mJi(  !)-neb-  -t^ttet-suteniu-mi-Ra-em-au-ilbu-heq- 
ami-en-maau(?)-hetep-her-nest-suten-irinef  (var.  erta)-ankh-tet- 
user-in-Ausar."    Id.,  b. 
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(10)  "  King  Ptolemy,  whom  people  call  the  victorious,  who  was 
crowned  a  second  time  with  the  diadem  of  Isis  and  Osiris."  /d.,  871. 

(11)  "King  Ptolemy,  who  took  possession  of  Egypt,  when  he 
was  crowned  the  second  time  as  king."    Id. 

(12)  "The  son  of  the  Stm,  Ptualmis,  the  ever-living,  beloved  of 
Pta^/'    Id. 

(13)  The  following  titles  are  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the 
Tenth's,  second  rule: 

"Son  of  the  Sun,  lord  of  crowns  (or  risings),  Ptualmis,  the  ever- 
living,  beloved  of  Isis."    /d.,  875. 

(14)  "Living  Horus-Ra,  tcheser-mesu-her-hepu-(sa)-ankh." 
876jB,  a. 

(15)  "K.  E.,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  neterui-menkhui-au-setep-en- 
Ptab-ilri-Maat-en-RA-Amen-sekhem-ankh."  Brugsch,  Thesaurus^ 
876c. 

(16)  "K.  E.,  Neterui-menkhui-au-en-Ptah-setep-en-4ri-en-Maat- 
RA*Attlen-sekhem-ankh-em,  son  of  the  Stm,  Ptualmis,  the  ever- 
living,  beloved  of  Isis,  the  god  of  deliverance."    Id. 

(17)  "L.  S.,  Ur-pehpeh-tcheser-hetch-ftr-meri,"  etc.    8756. 

(18)  "The  queen,  lady  of  the  two  lands,  princess  great  of  favor, 
Berenice,  royal  wife,  royal  sister,  and  the  son  of  the  Sim(?),  Ptual- 
mis, called  Alexander,  the  ever-living,  beloved  of  Ptah,  the  gods 
Philometor."    M,  875. 

11.  (1)  "K.  E.,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Neterui-menkhui-ftu-en- 
Ptab-setep-en-iri-Maat-R&-Amen-en-sekhem-ankh[Pe-neter-mutef- 
meri].    Brugsch,  Thesaurus,  874d. 

(2)  "  Son  of  the  Sim,  Ptualmis,  called  Alexander,  the  ever-living,, 
beloved  of  Ptah."    Id.,  e. 

(3)  "K.  E.,  Netenii-menkhui-au-Ptah-setep-en-dri-Maat-BA- 
Amen-semen-ankh,  son  of  the  Sim,  Ptualmis,  called  Alexander,  the 
ever-living,  beloved  of  Ptah."    Id.,  bottom. 

(4)  a.  "Horus-Ra,  Ptah(!)-em-khet-up-tet(?)-nes-hepu-her-mes- 
khenu-toerui[f](?)."  Budge,  VIII,  69,  and  Brugsch,  Thesaurus, 
874, 

(5)  a.  "  Horus  of  gold,  Aa-ib."    Budge,  VIII,  69. 

ft.  "Horus  of  gold,  Aa-Ab-neteru-meri-,"  etc.  Brugsch,  The- 
saurus, 873. 

(6)  "L.  S.,  Seher-^b-taui."    Budge,  VIII,  69. 

(7)  "The  queen  Cleopatra,  the  goddess  euergetes,  and  king 
Ptolemy,  called  Alexander,  her  son."    Id.,  872. 

(8)  Id.,  minus  "her  son."    Id. 

(9)  "King  Ptolemy,  called  Alexander,  beloved  of  Ptah."    Ibid. 
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(10)  "King  Ptolemy,  called  Alexander,  and  the  queen  Berenice, 
his  sister,  the  gods  Philometor."    Ibid. 

•  (11)  "  King  Ptolemy,  called  Alexander,  beloved  of  Ptah,  and  the 
queen  Cleopatra,  the  goddess  euergetes,  and  Berenice,  his  sister." 
Id.,  873. 

12.  (1)  "The  great  king  (Peraa)  Ptolemy,  the  god  Dionysus- 
Neos,  Philopator,  Philadelphus,  and  the  ever-living  kings  (Peru- 
aau)."    Brugsch,  Thesaurus,  876. 

(2)  a.  "K.  E.,  Pe-neter-au-en-enti-nehem-Ptah-setep-en-Ari- 
Maat-Amen-nu-Ra."    Brugsch,  Thesaurus,  id.,  a. 

b.  "K.  E.,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Pe-neter-enti-nehem-au-Ptah- 
setep-en-iri-Maat-Ra-Amen-sekhem-ankh."    Id.,  a. 

(3)  a.  "Son  of  the  Sim,  Ptualmis  (var.  Ptulmis),  the  ever-living, 
beloved  of  Ptah-Isis." 

b.  "Son  of  the  Sim,  Ptualmis,  the  ever-living,  beloved  of  Isis, 
Philopator,  Philadelphus."    Id.,  bottom  of  page. 

(4)  a.  "Horus-Ra,  IJunnu-nefer-bener-merfc-sheps."  Brugsch, 
Thesaurus,  877a. 

b.  "Horus-Ra,  Nekht-khau-her-mes-hepu-ankh."  Budge,  VIII, 
86. 

(5)  "L.  S.,  Rekhit-her-kaf-her-tuarkhnem-8heps-?-khaa-(var.  + 
U0ekh)-€m-hetchet-(var.  hetch)-senui-en-sehennu-em-^ia-netchet- 
(var.  omit)-mA-(var.  +  netch-tefef)-?thehen-?  ?."  Brugsch,  The- 
saurus, 877b. 

(6)  a.  "Horns  of  gold,  Aa-ib-athi-neb-qen-nekht-sa-Auset-mi." 
Id.,  c. 

(7)  "  Horus,  Ka-nekht-teVuben-en-ta-mert-mi-hepu-sa-ankh-ka- 
em-athi-qen-nekht-mi-Auset."    Id. 

13.  (1)  "King  Ptolemy,  son  of  Ptolemy,  and  ....  and  the 
queen  Cleopatra,  sumamed  Trupina,  the  gods  Philopator,  Phila- 
delphus."   Brugsch,  Thesaurus,  878. 

(2)  "Living  Horus-Ra,  Aa-^b-athi-neb-qen-nekht-Auset-mA-sa- 
Ra-neb-khau-Ptualmis,  the  ever-living,  beloved  of  Ptah  and  his 
sister,  wife,  the  queen,  lady  of  the  two  lands,  Clauapetrat,  sur- 
named  Trupenet,  the  gods  Philopator,  Philadelphus."    Id. 

(3)  "  K.  E.,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Pe-neter-nehemet-au-setep-en- 
Ptah-iri-Maat-en-R^-Amen."    Id. 

(4)  "  Horus  of  gold,  Aa-ib-athi-neb-qen-mi-Auset,  son  of  the  Sxm, 
lord  of  crowns  (or  risings),  Ptualmis,  the  ever-living,  beloved  of 
Ptah,  and  the  royal  sister  (and)  wife,  the  queen,  lady  of  the  two 
lands,  Clauapatrat,  sumamed  Truipina,  the  gods  Philopator,  Phila- 
delphus."   Id. 
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14.  (1)  ''  Queen  Cleopatra^  the  goddess,  who  loves  her  father,  and 
her  brother,  and  the  king  Ptolemy,  sumamed  Kisros,  the  god,  loving 
his  father  and  his  mother."    Brugsch,  Thesaurus,  879. 

(2)  "The  living  Horns,  ?  Ur-petpe^-sheps-Net-neb-T-seurs-? 
nefer?-?,  lady  of  the  two  lands,  Clauapatrat,  the  goddess  Philopator, 
and  her  son,  the  King  of  Eg3rpt  (and)lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ptualmis, 
son  of  the  Sim,  lord  of  crowns  (or  risings),  Kisrs,  the  ever-living, 
beloved  of  Ptah  (and)  Isis,  the  god  Philapator,  Philometor."  /d., 
879. 

(3)  "The  queen,  lady  of  the  two  lands,  Cleptras  and  her  son 
Kisrs."    Id. 

(4)  "Horns,  5imnu-nefer-K.  E.,  lord  of  the  two  lands,  Ptualmis, 
son  of  the  Sim,  lord  of  crowns  (or  risings),  Kisrs,  the  god  Philopator, 
Philometor." 

(6)  "King  Ptolemy,  sumamed  Csesar,  the  god  Philopator,  Philo- 
metor."   Id. 
(6)  "C!luptrat,  the  goddess  Philopator."    Id. 

I.— B.  The  Titles  of  the  Greek  Kings  in  the  Cuneiform 

Inscriptions. 

1.  "Alexander"  alone,  Bu.  88-5-12,  619  (see  Cuneiform  Texts, 
rV);  "Antiochus"  alone,  Bezold's  Catalogue  of  Cuneiform  Tablets, 
1558;  Keilschnfaiche  Bibliothek,  III.  ii.  139,  IV.  317;  Z.  A.,  IH. 
150;  "Demetrius"  alone,  Z.  A.,  III.  148. 

2.  "Alexander,  king  of  kings."  Bezold's  Catalogue  of  Cuneiform 
Tablets,  1543. 

3.  "Alexander,  the  son  of  Alexander."  Z.  A.,  III.  150;  K.  B., 
IV.  313. 

4.  "Seleucus,  the  king,"  Z.  A.,  III.  151;  Bu.  88-5-12,  514;  Cun. 
Texts,  IV;  K.B.,  III.  ii.  139  bis,  IV.  317,  319;  "Demetrius,  the 
king,"  Bezold's  Cat.,  662;  Reissner,  Sum.  Bab.  Hymnen,  No.  21, 
p.  44;  Nos.  26,  54(?);  "Antiochus,  the  king,"  K.  B.,  IV.  317;  Z.  A., 
III.  151;  Reissner,  Sum.  Bab.  Hymnen,  No.  1,  Rev.  34;  "Alexan- 
der, the  king,"  Reissner,  Sum.  Bab.  Hymnen,  No.  14,  Rev.  40,  and 
in  No.  17,  Rev.  11. 

5.  "Antiochus,  king  of  the  lands,"  Bezold's  Cat.,  561;  ii:.  B., 
III.  II.  139. 

6.  "Antiochus,  the  third,  the  king."  Reissner,  Sum.  Bab. 
Hymnen,  No.  25,  Rev.  29. 

7.  Antiochus  Soter  calls  himself  "the  great  king,  the  powerful 
king,  the  savior  king,  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  king  of  the  lands,"  etc. 
R&vue  d' Assyriohgie  et  d'Arch.  orientate,  I.  104. 
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8.  "King  of  the  lands"  alone.    Same  Review,  and  article  at  end. 

9.  "Antiochus,  the  great  king,  the  mighty  king,  the  king  of 
nations,  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  Idng  of  the  lands,  the  restorer  of 
Esa^  and  Ezida,  the  princely  son  of  Seleucus,  king  of  the  Mace- 
donians, the  king  of  Babylon."    K.  B.,  HI.  n.  136. 

10.  "The  son  of  De[metrius]."    Z.  A.,  IH.  149. 

11.  "Seleucus,  king  of  the  Macedonians,  king  of  Babylon." 
K.  B.,  III.  II.  136. 

12.  "Seleucus,  the  king,  his  (i.e.,  Antiochus')  son."  K.  B.,  HI. 
11.  D.  138  bis. 

I. — C.    The  Titles  of  the  Greek  Kings  in  the  Greek  Inscrip- 
tions. 

1.  The  name  of  the  king  alone.  From  C.  /.  G.  (P.  E.  I.  V), 
"Phihp,"  950. 58;  "Alexander,"  1371.  5(?);  "Lysimachus,"  750. 4, 
9;  "Seleucus,"  750.  1;  "Nabius  [of  Sparta],  497.  From  C.  I.  A., 
"Alexander,"  6916.  12;  "Antigonus(?),"  2346.  14;  "Caasander," 
371c.  From  Ins.  Att.,  "Attalus,"  1670;  "Caasander,"  253,  266, 
331;  "Lysimachus,"  732A,  "Alexander  [the  Great],"  161  bis,  240 
bis;  "Antigonus,"  239;  "Demetrius,"  314,  239(?),  317.  From 
/.  G.  I.,  II.,  "Alexander,"  526a,  6, 14,  34,  39;  e  24,  d  2,  645o,  1, 3; 
"Ptolemy,"  498.  25. 

2.  "  King"  alone.  C.  I.  G.  (G.  S.),  I.  223. 1,  2, 3, 4, 5, 6,  7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14;  102, 188.    So  /.  G.  I.,  III.  466,  II.  8. 

3.  The  title  followed  by  the  name.  In  C.  I.  G.  (P.  E.  I.  V.), 
"  King  Lysimachus,"  750. 40;  "  King  Eumenes,"  1. 37.  In  C.  I.  G. 
(G.  S.),  "King  Attalus,"  I.  45;  "King  Demetrius,"  I.  5,  6;  "King 
Eumenes,"  15;  "King  Lysimachus,"  279;  "King  Ptolemy,"  298, 
3498;  298.  5,  10,  23.  In  C.  /.  A.,  "King  Antigonus,"  264d.  7,  11; 
(Gonates)  3236,  5916;  "King  Demetrius,"  252d,  6146,  10,  36; 
"King  Philip,"  6196. 5;  " King  Eumenes,"  441d.  8,  441/,  6;  "King 
Ptolemy,"  3096.  10,  4176.  c;  "King  Seleucus,"  318c,  frag.  d.  22. 
In  Ins.  Att.,  "King  Ptolemy,"  332,  381;  "King  Antiochus,"  840; 
"King  Attalus,"  384,  385;  "King  Eumenes,"  433,  434,  435,  436; 
"King  Cassander,"  297(?);  "King  Lysimachus,"  314,  319;  "King 
Alexander,"  737  ter;  " King  Antigonus,"  238;  "King  Demetrius," 
300  bis,  263,  264,  306.  In  /.  G.  /.,  Ill,  "King  Ptolemy,"  327.  1; 
IV,  id.,  466. 1.  4,  II.  4;  "King  PhUip,"  91;  II.  "King  Alexander," 
5266.  18,  d.  10,  25;  "King  Antigonus,"  526c.  30;  "King  Attalus," 
42. 

4.  "Antigonus  the  king."  Ins.  Att.,  200;  "Demetrius,  the 
king,"  id.,  301. 
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5.  "Amyntas,  Mak.  rex."    C.  I.  G.  (G.  S.),  I,  3055, 1.  7. 

6.  "The  brother  of  King  Eumenes"  (i.e.,  Attalus).  /.  G.  I.,  II, 
639. 

7.  "  Antigoni  Demetrius,  the  Macedonian."  C.  /.  G.  (P.  E.  I.  V.) 
1419. 

8.  "Amyntas  Perdiccas,  king  of  the  Macedonians."  C.  I.  G. 
(G.  S.),  I,  3055. 

9.  "  Attalus  the  son  of  King  Attalus,"  Ins.  Att.,  966, 1170;  "  Atta- 
lus the  son  of  King  Eumenes,"  C.  /.  G.  (P.  E.  I.  V.),  139;  "Alexan- 
der the  son  of  Craterus,"  C.  I.  A.,  371.  2.  15  seq,  comp.  161. 

10.  "King  Attalus  Philadelphus,"  C.  /.  G.  (P.  E.  I.  V.),  1,  38,  5. 

11.  "King  Attalus,  the  son  of  King  Attalus,"  /.  G.  I.,  II.  639; 
"  King  PhUip,  the  son  of  King  Damatrius,"  C.  /.  G.  (P.  E.  I.  V.),  427 ; 
"  King  Eumenes,  the  son  of  King  Attalus,"  C.  J.  G.  (P.  E.  I.  V,),  898, 
and  Ins.  Att.,  966;  "King  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  King  Ptolemy,"  Ins. 
Att.,  966, 966A.  41. 

12.  "Demetrius  his  {i.e.,  Antigonus')  son."    C.  I.  A.,  264d.  13. 

13.  "The  beneficent  King  Nicomedes."  C.  I.  G.  (P.  E.  I.  V),  558. 
24. 

14.  "Nicomedes  (the)  king,  son  of  Nicomedes  the  Illustrious 
(Epiphanes)."    C.  I.  G.  (P.  E.  I.  V.),  1135.  1. 

15.  "King  Ptolemy  and  Queen  Cleopatra,  the  Crods,  Philoma- 
tores,"  etc.,  C.  /.  G.  (P.  E.  I.  V.),  854,  Ins.  Att.,  VI,  468;  "King 
Ptolemy  and  Queen  Arsinoe  the  Gods  Philopatores,"  /.  G.  /.,  IV. 

16.  "The  elder  King  Ptolemy."    Ins.  Att.,  331. 

17.  "King  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  the  elder  king  Ptolemy."  Ins. 
Att.,  968.  46,  VIII.  464. 

18.  "King  Antiochus,  the  son  of  King  Antiochus  Epijdianes." 
Ins.  Att.,  969  bis. 

19.  "King  Ptolemy,  the  God  Euergetes."    /.  G.  L,  III.  204. 

20.  "Soter  (Savior)  (?)."    /.  G.  I.,  III.  463.  2. 

21.  "Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice,  the  Gods, 
Euergetes."    /.  G.  I.,  II.  498. 1. 

I. — D.    Titles  op  the  Greek  Kings  in  the  Papym. 

1.  "Alexander"  alone.  Tebtuni  Papyri,  104.  5,  105.  9,  106.  4, 
109.  8, 176. 

2.  "The  first  Amyntas,  the  father  of  Philip."  Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri,  Part  I,  p.  36. 

3.  "  Ptolemaios  Theos  neos  Dionysos  Philopator  Philadelphos." 
Oxyr.  Pap.,  II.  236 

4.  Same  as  last,  minus  neos  Dionysos.    Id. 
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5.  "Queen  Cleopatra,  goddess  Euergetes,  and  King  Ptolemy, 
called  Alexander,  the  God  Philometor/     Fayum  Pap.,  103. 

6.  "Queen  [Cleopatra  and  King  Ptolemy  the  Gods]  Philometores 
{the  Saviors].    Fajrum  Pap.,  p.  101. 

7.  "King  Ptolemy  and  Queen  Cleopatra  the  sister  and  Queen 
Cleopatra  the  wife."  Tebtuni  Pap.,  I.  20.  Again  on  p.  60  and  p. 
147,  and  on  p.  511  (the  last  adds  "  the  Gods  Euergetes"). 

8.  "  The  Gods  Brethren"  of  Ptol.Philadelphos.  Teb.Pap.,6. 17; 
176. 

9.  "The  Gods  Euergetes."    Teb.  Pap.,  6.  18;  176. 

10.  The  following  titles  are  used  of  Ptolemy  Philopator: 

(1)  "Gods  Philopatores."    Teb.  Pap.,  6.  18;  176. 

(2)  "Pappos  of  the  king."    Teb.  Pap.,  62.  29,  36. 

(3)  "Pappos."    /d.,  62.  315. 

(4)  "Propappos."    M,  63.  38,  64(a).  19. 

(5)  "  Propappos  of  the  king."    Id.,  63.  37,  64(a).  15. 

(6)  "Ptolemy  and  Arsinoe,  the  Gods  Philopatores."    Id.,  176. 

11.  The  following  titles  are  used  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes: 

(1)  "The  Gods  Epiphanes."    Id.,  6. 18, 176.  , 

(2)  "Father."    Id.,  62.  316.  | 

(3)  "  Father  of  the  king."    Id.,  30.  26,  62.  38,  55. 

(4)  "Pappos."    Id.,  63.  50,  64(a).  23.  I 

(5)  "Pappos  of  the  king."    /d.,  63.  39. 

(6)  "Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Ptolemy  and  Arsinoe,  the  Gods  Philo- 
patores."   Id.,  176.  I 

12.  The  following  titles  are  used  of  Ptolemy  Philometor: 

(1)  "The  Gods  Philometores."    Id.,  6.  19. 

(2)  "Adelphos."    616.  70,  71,  62.  57,  115,  317. 

(3)  "  Brother  of  the  father  of  the  king."    63. 51, 64(a).  24, 72. 47. 

(4)  "Brother  of  the  father."    63.  94,  64a.  45. 

13.  Ptolemy  Eupator  is  called  "The  God  Eupator."    Id.,  6.  19. 

14.  The  following  titles  are  used  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II: 

(1)  "The  Gods  Euergetes."    Id.,  6.  3, 19;  11. 17. 

(2)  "The  father."    Id.,  63.  94,  65.  16. 

(3)  "The  father  of  the  king."    Id.,  63.  51,  95,  64(a).  24,  (6).  16. 

15.  Ptolemy  Soter  II  is  mentioned  in  the  title:  "Queen  Cleopatra 
and  King  Ptolemy  the  Gods  Philometores,  the  Saviors."    Id.,  78. 13. 

16.  Ptolemy  Alexander  I  is  mentioned  in  the  following  titles: 

(1)  "Cleopatra  Goddess  Euergetes,  and  Ptolemy,  who  is  called 
Alexander,  the  Gods  Philomatores,  the  Saviors."    Id.,  166. 

(2)  The  same  as  last,  omitting  "  the  Saviors."    Id.,  105.  8. 

(3)  "Ptolemy,  who  also  is  Alexander,  the  God  Philometor  and 
Queen  Berenice,  the  Goddess  Philadelphos."    Id.,  106.  3. 
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(4)  "Ptolemy,  who  is  called  Alexander,  the  God  Philometor." 
Id.,  109.  6. 

(5)  "Ptolemy,  who  also  is  Alexander,  the  God  Philometor." 
Id.,  109.  6. 

(6)  Same  as  last,  omitting  "the  God  Philometor."    Id.,  166. 

(7)  "Ptolemy  [who  also  is  Alexander  the  God]  Philometor  and 
Berenice."    Oxyr.  Pap.,  802. 

(8)  Same  as  last,  omitting  "Berenice."    824. 

17.  "King"  alone,  Teb.  Pap.,  5. 1. 246;  6.  8.;  7.  1;  30.  26;  36.  8 
48.  13;  49.  21;  50.  45;  61(a).  146;  62.  29,  38,  57,  115,  116,  309,  318 
63.  33,  39,  51, 95;  64(a).  15, 24,  46;  65.    "Queen"  alone,  5. 1;  6.  9 
78. 13;  86. 25;  90  introd. ;  210.    Oxy.  Pap.,  671. 4, 14(?),  21 ;  684. 7, 
12,  17- 

II.  The  Greek  Titles  in  the  Greek  Historians.* 

1.  Name  only.  So  Herodotus  ordinarily,  e.g.,  Croesus,  I.  6*,t  7*, 
26^  27*,  28S  30*,  3V,  33»,  etal.  muU.;  Psammetichus,  II.  2»,  30»,  151*. 
152»,  153,  154S  157,  158,  161;  Mena,  II.  4;  Sesostris,  II.  107»,  108, 

110,  111;  Proteus,  II.  112,  114',  115^  116,  118,  121;  Amasis,  II. 
134,  162^  163,  169»,  172*,  174,  175,  176^  177,  178,  180,  181*,  182, 

111.  1,  and  other  kings  of  Egypt  often;  Cyrus,  I.  113^  114*,  115, 
116, 120, 121, 122^  123*,  124, 125«,  126*,  and  often;  Cambyses,  III. 
1-75  often;  Darius,  III.  70-160,  IV.  throughout,  and  often  else- 
where; Xerxes,  scores  of  times;  so  also  of  Am)aitas  of  Macedon,  V. 
17, 18«,  19»,  20;  Alexander,  V.  20»,  21, 22^  and  often;  Leonidas,  VII, 
205^  206,  207,  219,  220»,  221,  222',  223,  224,  and  often,  and  Pau- 
sanias,  IX.  53*,  55',  56,  57*,  and  often;  and  other  kings  often  in 
like  manner. 

So  Thucydides,  e.g.,  Perdiccas,  I.  58,  61,  62S  II.  29*,  IV.  7V,  83*, 
103,  124*,  125,  and  elsewhere;  Pausanias,  I.  95»,  96,  128,  129»,  130, 
132*,  133*,  134,  135*;  ArrhibsBUs,  IV.  83*;  Cyrus,  I.  13;  Darius,  I. 
16;  Xerxes,  1. 14, 118, 129,  III.  56;  Agis,  V.  58*,  59,  60*,  and  often. 

So  Xenophon,  in  Cyropcedia,  of  Cyrus  hxmdreds  of  times;  of  As- 
tyages,  Bk.  I.  3^  4**;  of  Cyaxares,  Bk.  1. 4*,  6*,  V.  5**,  and  often;  of 
Croesus,  VII.  2",  and  often;  of  Abradatus,  VI.  3*,  4*.    In  the  Ana- 

*  The  following  editions  have  been  used  in  the  looking  up  of  the  material  given 
in  II,  to  wit:  HerodotuSf  by  Dindorf,  Paris,  1844,  and  Gaisford's  edition,  Oxford, 
1840;  Boehme's  Thucydides^  Leipzig,  1857;  Dindorf's  Xenophon,  Leipzig,  1856; 
Mailer's  Froffmenta  CUsUb  Cnidii,  Paris,  1844;  Battner-Wobst's  Polybiua,  Leip- 
zig, 1882;  Vogel's  Diodorus  Siculus,  Leipzig,  1888;  Meineke's  Strabo,  Leipzig, 
1895;  and  Niese's  Josephus,  Berlin.  1887-1895. 

fThe  small  numbers  denote  the  number  of  times  the  name  occurs  in  the 
section. 
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6am,  of  Darius  II.  Bk.  I.  P;  Artaxerxes,  Bk.  1. 1  ter,  II.  4»»,  1 8,  26; 
Xerxes  I.  Bk.  II.  9,  III.  2, 13;  Syennesis,  I.  2.  26,  27;  4. 4.  In  the 
HeUenica,  of  Agis,  I.  1.  33,  34,  35;  II.  2.  7,  11,  13,  and  often  else- 
where; Agesilaus,  III.  B.  1,  2,  4',  4.  2*,  3,  6^  and  often;  Am)aitas, 
V.  2. 13,  38;  3.  9;  Darius,  II.  1.  8. 

So  Diodorus  Siculus,  e.g.,  Cyrus,  IX.  21,  24,  31',  32,  and  often; 
Xerxes,  XIV.  25»,  VIII.  V;  Darius,  XIII.  37,  40;  Archelaos,  XIII. 
49;  Agis  13.  9;  Pausanias,  XIII.  75;  Artaxerxes,  XIII.  108,  XIV. 
19,  20",  22;  Alexander  [the  great],  XIII.  108^  Psammetichus,  XIV. 
35S  24,  XV.  90,  91,  92';  Croesus,  IX.  25»,  26»,  31S  et  al.* 

So  Ctesias  (see  Fragmenta  a  CaroloMuUero) .  In  the  Persica,  Cjrrus, 
1, 2\  3',  4*,  5',  6",  7',  and  often;  Cambyses,  9*,  10*,  and  often;  Darius, 
15',  17*,  19",  et  al.;  Xerxes,  20*,  21, 22',  23',  24, 25»,  and  often;  Arta- 
xerxes, 30*,  31',  and  often;  and  in  like  manner  the  names  of  all  the 
Persian  kings  tmtil  Artaxerxes  the  Second  inclusive;  Amyrtceus,  9; 
Inarus,  32',  33',  34»,  36';  Euagoras,  63^  Senuramis,  XVI.  ter,  XVII. 
bis,  XVIII.  fin,  and  often. 

So  Strabo,  e.g.,  Cyrus,  512',  517,  and  often;  Xerxes,  518,  591, 
634,  636;  Astyages,.  524;  Alexander,  508,  509,  513,  517',  524,  529; 
Cambyses,  475, 736, 790,  and  often;  Darius,  98, 180,  301,  and  often; 
Sebastos  (Augustus),  657;  Semiramis,  529. 

So  Polybius,  e.g.,  PhUip,  IX.  28.  3;  30. 1,  7;  Alexander,  IX.  28. 8; 
aeomenes,  IX.  29. 8, 10;  Ptolemy  [Lagus],  1. 63. 7;  V.  67. 6, 10;  II. 
41. 1;  Antigonus,  IX.  29. 7;  1. 63. 7;  Demetrius,  IX.  29. 5;  1. 63. 7; 
Cassander,  IX.  29.  5;  Perseus,  XXX.  17  ter;  Philip,  V.  12  ter,  13 
four  times,  14  bis;  Kotus,  XXX.  17  bis,  et  al.  muU.  in  like  manner. 

So  Josephus,  in  Antiquities,  Hezekiah,  IX.  267,  276,  278;  X.  1, 
30,  34;  Hosea,  IX.  259,  260,  278;  Sennacherib,  X.  2,  21,  23;  Bala- 
dan,  X.  31, 34;  Necho,  X.  75,  76, 85.  Likewise,  in  c.  Apion,  Amen- 
ophis,  §§  95,  251,  266,  276,  and  many  other  names,  as  on  pages  16 
and  34  of  Niese's  edition. 

2.  The  title  "king"  alone  is  used.  So  by  Herodotus,  of  Ramp- 
sinitus,  II.  121,  twelve  times;  of  Crcesus,  II.  27  bis,  32  bis,  35  Us, 
36;  and  in  niunerous  instances  of  other  kings,  not  Persian. 

So  by  Thucydides,  but  only  apparently  of  the  Persian  kings, 
Xenophon,  also,  seldom  uses  the  title  alone  except  for  the  king  of 
Persia.  But  see  Cyropoedia,  III.  3,  V.  26,  of  the  king  of  Assyria; 
VII.  28,  29,  32,  and  elsewhere.  Ctesias,  also,  of  the  king  of  Persia 
alone.  Polybius  frequently  of  any  king  of  whom  he  writes.  Thus 
of  Philip,  XXIII.  frequently,  of  Antiochus,  XXI.  in  almost  every 

*  Only  fifteen  books  of  the  history  of  Diodorus  Siculus  have  been  cited  in 
this  article. 
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section  a  number  of  times;  of  Eumenes,  XXII.  7,  8  bis;  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes,  XXIX.  27  ter;  of  Ptolemy,  XXU.  17,  22,  XXIV. 
6. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  I.  45,  following,  fre- 
quently; but  he  uses  the  title  seldom  in  general.  Strabo,  as  we 
might  expect,  on  accoimt  of  the  character  of  his  writings,  uses  the 
title  alone  in  but  a  few  cases,  e.g.,  524, 531.  Josephus  uses  the  title 
alone  of  a  great  many  kings,  e,g.,  contra  Ap.,  77,  82,  92,  121,  142, 
192,  194,  207,  232,  234,  236  ter,  237,  255,  257,  258,  259,  267,  274, 
312,  314. 

8.  The  name  followed  by  the  title.  So  Herodotus  (but  seldom), 
e.g.,  "Psammetichus  king,"  II.  30, 154;  "Sesostris  king,"  II.  137; 
"Ilhampsmitisking,"ILl24;  "Amasis  king,"  II.  1456m;  "Necho 
king,"  II.  168. 

Likewise Thucydides,  of  "Darius  king,"  VIII.  37,  and Xenopbon, 
in  Cyrap,,  VIII.  8;  "  Artaxerxes  the  king,"  and  without  the  article 
Hdlenica,  V.  1.  31;  and  "Agesipolis,  the  king,"  HeOmica,  V.  3.  8. 

So  Ctesias,  of  "  Artaxerxes  the  long,"  §  42;  and  of  "Stabrobates 
the  king,"  §19. 

So  likewise  Polybius,  e.g.,  "  Antiochus  the  king,"  XXXI.  9,  XXI. 
10, 11,  and  fragment  54;  "Eumenes  the  king,"  XXI.  3, 10, 16,  43; 
"Ptolemy  the  king,"  III.  2,  XXII.  7,  XXIV.  6,  XXX.  9,  19; 
"PhiUp  the  king,"  XXI.  31,  XXII.  13,  XXV.  3;  "Seleucus  the 
kmg,"  XXII.  6;  "Phamaces  the  king,"  XXIV.  14;  "Prusias  the 
king,"  XXX.  18. 

So  Diodorus  Siculus,  e.g.,  "Stabrobates  the  king,"  II.  19.  4 
"Tachos  the  king,"  XV.  92, 1,  2;  "Pleistonax  the  king,"  XIII.  75 
"Darius  the  king,"  X.  19,  XIII.  70.  3,  104.  3;  "Xerxes  the  king,' 
XI.  1,  56,  XII.  76(?);  "  Artaxerxes  the  king,"  XV.  41,  70.  2. 

So  Strabo,  of  "  Mithridates  the  king,"  §  628  (to  distinguish  from 
another  Mithridates.) 

So  Josephus,  in  Antiquities,  of  "Cyrus  the  king,"  XI.  3,  5,  99;  of 
"Darius  the  king,"  XI.  34,  302;  of  "Xerxes  the  king,"  XI.  183;  of 
"Nebuchadnezzar  the  king,"  XI.  14;  of  "Darius  the  k'mg"  (Codo- 
mannus),  311,  321 ;  of  "Hezekiah  the  king,"  X.  24;  of  "Anti- 
ochus  the  king,"  XII.  364,  390.  In  contra  Apion,  of  "  Ithobal  the 
king,"  156;  of  "Solomon  the  king,"  108;  of "  Amenophis  the  king," 
240,  247;  of  "Alexander  king"  (without  article?),  183,  200;  of 
"Antigonus  king"  (without  article?),  213. 

4.  Hie  title  followed  by  the  name: 

Thus,  Herodotus  speaks  of  "King  Amasis,"  11.  154;  of  "King 
Darius,"  V.  17, 18,  VI.  20, 118,  VII.  152,  III.  65. 
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Thucydides  speaks  of  "King  Xerxes,"  I.  129  (letter  heading); 
"King  Artaxerxes,"  I.  104;  "King  Darius,"  IV.  102,  VI.  69  bis, 
VIII.  37  bis  (in  treaty). 

Xenophon,  in  the  Anabasis,  1. 1,  speaks  of  "  the  king  (ruling  one) 
Artaxerxes." 

Ctesias  speaks  of  "King  Artaxerxes,"  Frag.  IV-VI.  63. 

Polybius  speaks  of  "King  Agron,"  II.  3;  of  "Kjng  Eumenes," 
XXI.  42,  XXn.  6  bis;  of  "King  Ptolemy,"  XXH.  7;  of 
"King  Antiochus,"  XXI.  16;  of  "King  Philip,"  XXHI.  10;  of 
"King  Ariarthes,"  XXXII.  10;  and  of  othero  in  like  manner. 

Diodorus  Siculus  speaks  of  "King  Tacho,"  XV.  92.  1,  2,  93.  2; 
"Kmg  Xerxes,"  XI.  5. 4, 69. 1;  "of  " King  Artaxerxes,"  XIV.  22. 1, 
25.  1,  XV.  91.  7. 

If  Strabo  uses  this  form,  I  have  failed  to  note  it. 

Josephus  uses  it  in  Antiquities,  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  X.  211,  XL 
10;  C!yrus,  XI.  12  (letter);  Darius,  XI.  104  (letter),  116,  118  (let- 
ter) ;  Cambyses,  XI.  26;  Xerxes  XI.  122, 169  (and  ficurtXtoovro^  X'ip^ou 
XI.  168) ;  Ptolemy,  XII.  45  (letter),  51  (letter),  196;  Antiochus,  XII. 
137, 138, 148, 246, 262  (letter),  293, 297, 354, 386;  of  Hezekiah,  IX. 
268,  X.  36;  of  Hosea,  IX.  278;  of  Sennacharib,  X.  18,  20,  and  else- 
where. Also  in  contra  Apion,  of  Tethmosis,  94;  Solomon,  109,  and 
Amenophis,  254. 

6.  The  name  of  the  nationaUty  is  used  to  denote  the  king. 

So  Herodotus  uses  the  title  "  the  Lydian"  to  denote  AIyatte8,king 
of  Lydia,  I.  22;  "the  Ethiopian"  of  Sabakos,  H.  137,  152;  "the 
Persian"  for  kings  of  Pertia  often,  see  Article  I. 

Thucydides  uses  it  of  "  the  Mede,"  I.  69,  74. 

Xenophon,  in  the  CyrapcBdia,  uses  this  form  frequently  to  denote 
kings,  e.g.,  "the  Indian,"  III.  2,  VI.  2,  and  elsewhere;  "the  Assy- 
rian," V.  26,  and  often;  "  the  Susian,"  VI.  23.  So  in  the  Anabasis, 
n.  4.  26,  and  HeUmica,  V.  2.  35,  "  the  Persian." 

Josephus,  in  the  AnUquUies,  X.  15,  "the  Assyrian";  X.  130, 106, 
"the  Babylonian." 

6.  The  name  is  followed  by  the  nationality. 

So  Herodotus,  I.  26,  "Alyattes,  the  Lydian";  "Astyages,  the 
Mede";  "Darius,  the  Persian,"  II.  158, 110;  "Sesostris,  the  Egyp- 
tian," II.  110;  "Alexander,  the  Macedonian,"  IX.  10. 

Thucydides  speaks  of  "Pausanias,  the  Lacedaemonian,"  1. 128. 

Xenophon,  in  the  Cyropcedia,  mentions  "Croesus,  the  Lydian," 
II.  1.  5,  and  "  Abradates,  the  Suman,"  VI.  2,  7. 

Polybius  speaks  of  "Cleomenes,  the  Spartan,"  XXXIX.  8;  Gte- 
sias  of  "Inaros,  a  Libyan,"  Frag.  IV-VI.  32.    Diodorus  Siculus 
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speaks  of  "Cyrus,  the  Peraan,"  11.  34.  6,  IX.  20.  4,  31. 1, 32, 35. 1; 
"Cambyses,  the  Persian,"  X.  14.  2;  "Croesus,  the  Lydiaa,"  IX.  29; 
"  Agesilaos,  the  Spartan,"  XV.  88.  Strabo  seems  not  to  use  it ;  but 
Josephus,  in  contra  Apion  speaks  of  "Cyrus,  the  Persian,"  159. 

7.  The  name  of  the  nationality,  followed  by  the  personal  name, 
e.g.,  Herodotus,  II.  33,  "the  Ammonian  Elearchus";  II.  107,  "the 
liyptian  Sesostris";  II.  152,  "the  Ethiopian  Sabakos."  So  also 
Xenophon,  in  Cyropcedia,  I.  1,  "the  Persian,  Cynis." 

8.  Herodotus  reverses  number  7,  e.g.,  "Sesostris,  the  Eferptian," 
II.  110;  "Darius,  the  Persian,"  II.  110, 158. 

9.  The  name  followed  by  the  name  of  the  father. 

So  Herodotus,  of  "  Croesus,  son  of  Alyattes,"  1. 6;"  Caudaules,  son 
of  Myrsus,"  I.  7;  "Gyges,  son  of  Dascylus,"  1. 8;  "Alyattes,  son  of 
Sadyattes,"  1. 18;  "  Astyages,  son  of  C^axares,"  1. 46;  "  Apries,  the 
son  of  Psammetichus,"  11. 161;  "Cyrus,  the  son  of  Cambyses,"  III. 
69,  VII.  51, 1. 46,  73, 207;  "  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,"  III.  1  bis,  44, 
61,  64,  66;  "Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus,"  III.  61,  63,  65,  67,  68  bis,  69, 
71,  74  bis,  75,  88;  "Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,"  III.  70,  88  bis,  140, 
VI.  97,  VII.  1;  "Xerxes,  son  of  Darius,"  VI.  97,  VII.  186;  "  Arta- 
xerxes,  son  of  Xerxes",  VI.  97,  VII.  106,  161;  "Cleomenes,  son  of 
Anaxandrides,"  V.  39;  "Pausanias,  son  of  Cleombrotus,"  IV.  81, 
IX.  10;  and  in  like  manner  in  numerous  instances  of  others  else* 
where. 

So  Thucydides,  of  "Pausanias,  son  of  Cleombrotus,"  I.  94  (not 
usual  with  Thucydides  in  the  case  of  kings). 

So  Xenophon,  in  CyrojXBdia,  of  "  Cyaxflres,  son  of  Astyages,"  I. 
5.  2,  4;  and  in  HeUenica,  of  "Archidamus,  the  son  of  Agesilaus," 
V.  4.  25  (not  usual  by  Xenophon  in  the  case  of  kings). 

Ctesias  uses  this  form  of  "Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,"  Frag. 
IV-VI.  14.. 

Polybius  uses  it  of  "Philip,  the  son  of  Amyntas,"  II.  48;  of 
"  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Gonates,"  IX.  29.  5;  of  "Ptolemy,  the  son 
of  Lagus,"  V.  67.  10,  II.  41.  1;  of  "Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius," 
XXXIX,  8;  of  "Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,"  XXX.  31;  of 
"Demetrius,  the  son  of  Seleucus,"  XXXI.  2. 

Josephus  uses  it,  in  the  Antiquities,  of  "  Cambyses,  son  of  C!yrus," 
XI.  21;  "Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,"  XI.  31;  "Ptolemy,  son  of 
Lagus,"  XII.  2;  in  contra  Apion,  of  "Ramesses,  the  son  of  Amen- 
ophis,"  §  300,  and  of  "Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,"  183,  185,  210. 

Finally,  Alexander,  Polyhistor,  employs  it  of  "  Cyrus,  the  son  of 
Cambyses."    Cory,  Fragments  63. 

10.  The  name  of  the  father  followed  by  the  name  of  the  son. 


^\ 
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So  Xenophon,  in  Cyrop.,  1. 4. 26,  speaks  of  "  Cambyses,  the  father  of 
Cyrus" ;  Diodorus  Siculus  speaks  of  '*  Darius,  the  father  of  Xerxes/' 
I.  95.  4  (compare  "the  father,  Darius,"  XI.  2.  2).  So  Strabo, 
"Darius,  the  father  of  Xerxes,"  591. 

11.  Polybius  speaks  of  "Attalus,  the  father  of  Eumenes,  the 
king,"  XXII.  20. 

12.  The  name  of  the  father  preceded  by  the  word  son,  or  its 
representative,  the  article. 

So  Herodotus,  "son  of  Cambyses,"  1. 124;  "son  of  Cyrus,"  III.  14. 

13.  Herodotus  speaks  of  "  Cleombrotus,  the  father  of  Pausanias, 
and  son  of  Anaxandrides,"  IX.  10. 

14.  Xenophon  speaks  of  "Artaxerxes,  who  was  the  father  of 
Darius,"  Hellenica,  II.  I. 

15.  The  name  of  the  king  followed  by  the  name  of  the  people  or 
peoples  ruled. 

So  Herodotus,  "King  of  the  Medes,"  IX.  7,  VIII.  114,  VII.  136, 
I.  56;  206  (of  Cyrus),  IV.  7;  "kmg  of  the  Ethiopians,"  III.  21; 
"the  king  of  the  Persians,"  III.  21  bis. 

Xenophon,  in  the  CyropoBdia,  "  the  long  of  the  Assyrians,"  1. 6. 2; 
"the  [king  of]  the  Cappadocians,"  I.  5.  2,  IV.  2.  29;  "the  kmg  of 
the  Phrygians,"  VII.  4. 10;  "  the  kmg  of  the  Indians,"  III.  2. 26,  II. 
4.  7  Ws;  "the  king  of  the  Bactrians,"  V.  1.  3;  "the  king  of  the 
Arabians,"  I.  5.  2;  "the  king  of  the  Persians,"  VII.  1.  4,  VIII.  2. 
8,9. 

In  the  AnabasiSy  "king  of  the  Persians,"  III.  4.  8,  12. 

In  the  Hellenica,  "the  king  of  the  Persians,"  III.  4.  25,  VII.  1. 
33;  likewise,  in  the  (Ecorunnici,  IV.  4, 5;  and  in  Agesilaus,  1. 6.  "  The 
king  of  the  Egyptians,"  Agesilaus,  II.  28. 

So  Ctesias,  "  the  king  of  the  Egyptians,"  Per^ica,  IV-VI.  9;  "  the 
king  of  the  Indians,"  Assyriaca,  XIX.  7, 10. 

So  Polybius,  "  the  king  of  the  Persians,"  I.  6.  2;  "  the  king  erf  the 
Macedonians  "(of  Persius),  XXIX.  18. 

So  Diodorus  Siculus,  "the  king  of  the  Egjrptians,"  XV.  18.  1, 
90.  3;  "the  king  of  the  Persians,"  XV.  8.  2,  3,  8.  1,  93.  1;  "the 
king  of  the  Indians,"  II.  19.  7, 10;  "the  king  of  the  Assyrians,"  11. 
20.  3,  22.  2,  23.  1,  26.  4. 

So  Strabo,  "the  king  of  the  Egyptians,"  638;  "the  king  of  the 
Lydians,"  667. 

So  Josephus,  contra  Apion,  "the  king  of  the  Ethiopians,"  246. 
In  the  Antiquities^  "the  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,"  XII.  228; 
"the  king  of  the  Persians,"  XI.  102;  "the  king  of  the  Assyrians," 
IX.  275,  283,  X.  17;  "  the  king  of  the  Babylonians,"  X.  96,  99,  lOJ . 
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16.  Herodotus  speaks  of  "Proteus,  the  Egyptian  king,"  II.  118. 

17.  Josephus,  in  ccmira  Apion,  speaks  twice  of  the  "king  of 
Babylon,"  143,  144. 

18.  Josephus  speaks  of  ^'Nabopolasar,  the  king  of  Babylon  and 
of  the  Chaldeans,"  cordra  Apion,  131. 

19.  The  name  followed  by  the  title  followed  by  the  name  of  the 
people  or  peoples  ruled. 

So  Herodotus,  "Psammenitus,  king  of  the  Egyptians,"  III.  14. 
Astyages,  "king  of  the  Medes,"  I.  91,  162;  "Sanacharib,  king  of 
Arabians  and  Assyrians,"  II.  141;  "Elearchus,  king  of  the  Am- 
monians,"  II.  31 ;  "  Sabacus,  king  of  the  Ethiopians,"  II.  137. 

So  Thucydides,  ''Agis,  king  of  the  Lacedemonians,"  VIII.  70; 
"Leotychides,  king  of  the  Lacedsemonians,"  I.  89;  "Inarus,  the 
king  of  the  Libyans,"  I.  110. 

So  Xenophon,  in  Cyropcsdia,  "Abradates,  king  of  the  Susians," 
VI.  3.  35;  "Croesus,  king  of  the  Lydians,"  I.  5.  3,  IV.  2.  29;  "  Ari- 
bsBUs,  king  of  the  Cappadocians,"  11. 1.  5;  "Cyaxares,  king  of  the 
Medes,"  IV.  5.  8.  Li  the  Anabasis,  "Syennesis,  king  of  the  Cili- 
cians,"  I.  2.  12.  In  the  Hdi^nica,  "Amyntas,  king  of  the  Mace- 
donians," V.  2. 12;  "Darius,  the  Idng  of  the  Persians,"  I.  2. 19. 

So  Ctesias, "  Amyrtseus,  king  of  the  Egyptians,"  Persica,  IV-VI.  9 ; 
"  Anaxagoras,  the  long  of  the  Cyprians,"  id.;  "  Amasis,  king  of  the 
Egyptians,"  see  Athensus,  citing  from  Ctesias,  in  Cory's  Frag- 
ments, XIII;  "Scytharbes,  the  king  of  the  Scythians,"  Persica, 
IV-VI.  17;  "Stabrobates,  the  king  of  the  Indians,"  Assyriaca, 
XIX.  1. 

So  Polybius,  "  Agron,  the  king  of  the  Ulyrians,"  II.  2.  4;  "Kotus, 
kmg  of  the  Odrysians,"  XXX.  17;  "Amynandrus,  king  of  the 
Athamanians,"  XXI.  25;  "  Ariarathus,  king  of  the  Cappadocians," 
XXI.  41,  XXXI.  7;  "Philip,  king  of  the  Macedonians,"  XXIII.  40; 
"Genthius,  king  of  the  Ulyrians,"  XXIX.  13,  XXX.  22;  "Bar- 
dullas,  king  of  the  Ulyrians,"  XXXVIII.  6;  "Orophemes,  king  of 
the  Cappadocians,"  XXXII.  11;  "Masanasses,  long  of  the  No- 
mads in  Lybia,"  XXXVI.  16;  "Galosses,  king  of  the  Nomads," 
XXXVIIL  7;  "  Kersobleptes,  [king]  of  the  Thracians," 
XXXVIII.  6. 

So  Diodorus  Siculus,  "Akoris,  the  king  of  the  Egyptians,"  XV. 
29. 1;  "Tachos,  the  king  of  the  Egyptians,"  XV.  90. 2;  "Ninus,  the 
king  of  the  Asi^ans,"  II.  1.  4;  "Stabrobates,  the  king  of  the  In- 
dians," II.  19.  1;  "Astyages,  the  king  of  the  Medes,"  IX.  22.  23; 
"Astibara,  the  king  of  the  Medes,"  IX.  20;  "  Psammetichus,  the 
king  of  the  Egyptians,"  XIV.  35.  4;  "Cyrus,  the  king  of  the  Per- 
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sians,"  II.  44.  2,  IX.  31.3,  X.  13;  "Cambyses,  the  king  of  the  Per- 
sians/' X.  15;  "Artaxerxes,  the  king  of  the  Persians,"  XI.  71.  1, 
74.  1,  XII.  64.  1,  XV.  2.  1;  "Xerxes,  king  of  the  Persians,"  XII. 
1.  2;  "Croesus,  the  king  of  the  Lydians,"  IX.  32;  "Archelaus,  the 
king  of  the  Macedonians,"  XIII.  49.  1;  "Agis,  king  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians," XIII.  72. 

So  Strabo,  "Gyges,  king  of  the  Lydians,"  15,  590;  "Ekatomnos, 
the  king  of  the  Carians,"  656;  "  Codnis,  the  king  of  the  Athenians," 
632. 

So  Josephus,  contra  Apion, "  Hiram,  the  king  of  the  Tyrians,"  109; 
"Amenophis,  the  king  of  the  Egyptians,"  243;  "Cyrus,  king  of  the 
Persians,"  132;  "Semiramis,  the  [queen]  of  Assyria,"  142;  "Xerxes, 
the  king  of  the  Persians,"  172. 

So,  also,  in  the  Antiquities,  "Sahnanasses,  the  king  of  the  Assy- 
rians," XI.  19,  85,  IX.  257, 277;  "Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  the 
Babylonians  and  Chaldeans,"  XL  91;  "Philip,  king  of  the  Mace- 
donians," XI.  304;  "  Alexander,  the  king  of  the  Macedonians,"  XII. 
1 ;  "  Areios,  the  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,"  XII.  225, 226  (letter) ; 
"Sennacherib,  the  king  of  the  Assyrians,"  X.  114;  id.,  "of  the 
Babylonians,"  X.  1;  "Hezekiah,  king  of  the  two  tribes,"  X.  1; 
"Hosea,  king  of  the  Israelites,"  IX.  277;  so,  "king  of  the  Egyp- 
tians," IX.  277. 

20.  The  name  followed  by  the  title  followed  by  the  country  or 
city. 

So  Herodotus,  "  Psammitichus,  king  of  Egypt,"  I.  105;  "Sar- 
danapal,  king  of  Nineveh,"  II.  150. 

So  Thucydides,  "  Amyrtceus,  the  king  in  the  Marshes,"  1. 110, 112. 

So  Ctesias,  "Evagoras,  the  king  of  Salamis,"  Persica,  IV-VI.  63. 

So  Polybius,  "Ptolemy,  the  king  of  Syria,"  XXXIX.  7. 

So  Diodorus  Siculus,  "Ariaeus,  the  king  of  Arabia,"  II.  1.  5; 
"Evagoras,  the  king  of  Cyprus,"  XV.  2.  1;  "Leonidas,  the  king  of 
Sparta,"  XL  11  (in  citation  of  Simonides'  poem  on  Thermopylae). 

So  Josephus,  in  Antiquities,  "  Ptolemy,  the  king  of  Egypt,"  XII. 
287. 

21.  The  title  followed  by  the  nation  ruled  followed  by  the  name 
of  the  king. 

,   "The  king  of  Egypt,  Sesostris,"  II.  106. 

Herodotus,  e.g.,  "  the  king  of  the  Persians,  Cambyses,"  III.  21. 

So  Diodorus  Siculus,  "  the  king  of  the  Egyptians,  Nektanebis," 
XX.  42.  1;  "the  king  of  the  Assyrians,  Ninus,"  IL  1.  7;  "the  king 
of  the  Indians,  Stabrobates,"  II.  17.  4. 

So  Josephus,  contra  Apion,  "  the  king  of  Egypt,  Amenophis,"  263; 
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and  in  the  Antiquities, ''  the  king  of  the  Babylonians,  Baladan/'  X. 
30. 

22.  The  same  as  the  last,  except  the  name  of  the  country  instead 
of  the  name  of  the  people,  e.g.,  "the  kmg  of  Egypt,  Sesostris," 
Herodotus,  II.  106. 

23.  The  name  followed  respectively  by  father,  title,  and  country 
(or  people). 

So  Herodotus,  "Midas,  son  of  Gordias,  king  of  Phrygia,"  1. 14. 

So  Thucydides,  "  Perdiccas,  son  of  Alexander,  kmg  of  the  Mace- 
donians,''  I.  57,  II.  29;  "Pleistonax,  son  of  Pausanias,  king  of  the 
Lacedsemonians,"  1. 114,  II.  21;  "  Archidamus,  son  of  Zeuxidamus, 
king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,"  II.  19, 47.  So  of  "  Agis,  son  of  Archi- 
damus,"  III.  89,  IV.  2,  V.  57;  "Sitalces,  son  of  Teres,  king  of  the 
Thracians,''  II.  29;  "Orestes,  the  son  of  Echekratides,  king  of  the 
Tbessalians," I.  Ill;  " Arrhibseus,  the  son  of  Bromeus,  king  of  the 
Lyncsestean  Macedonians,"  IV.  83. 

24.  Josephus  has  a  slight  modification  of  number  22,  to  wit: 
"  The  son  of  Philip  and  king  of  the  Macedonians,  Alexander,"  Antiq., 
XIL  354. 

25.  Herodotus  reverses  number  22,  e.g., "  the  king  of  the  Lydians, 
Croesus,  the  son  of  Alyattes,"  I.  47. 

26.  Thucydides  varies  number  22  as  follows:  "Perdiccas,  the  son 
of  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  of  the  Thracian  Chalcidians," 
II.  95. 

27.  Thucydides  further  modifies  as  follows:  "Sitaloes,  the  son  of 
Teres,  the  Odrysian,  king  of  the  Thracians,"  II.  95. 

28.  Thucydides,  again,  has  "Pausimias,  the  son  of  Cleombrotus, 
the  Lacedsemonian,"  II.  71. 

29.  Thucydides,  again,  has,  "Agis,  the  son  of  Archidamus,  (the) 
king,"  V.  54.  So  Diodorus  Siculus,  "Cyrus,  the  son  of  Darius,  the 
king,"  IX.  22,  XIII.  104.  3. 

30.  Polybius  has  "  Agron,  the  king  of  the  lUyrians  [was]  the  son 
of  Pleuratus,"  II.  2. 

31.  Thucydides  has,  also,  "Inarus,  the  son  of  Psammetichus,  the 
Libyan,  king  of  the  Libyans,  bordering  on  Egypt,"  I.  104. 

32.  Thucydides,  again,  has  "  Cyrus,  the  first  king  of  the  Persians, 
and  Cambyses  his  son,"  I.  13. 

33.  Thucydides  has,  also,  "  Darius,  who  was  king  of  the  Persians 
after  Cambyses,"  I.  14. 

34.  Thucydides,  again,  has  "Cyrus  and  the  Persian  power" 

(i^ouffta)^  I.  16. 

35.  Thucydides  uses  the  following  phrase  also:  "King  Arta- 
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xerxeS)  the  son  of  Xerxes,"  I.  137,  IV.  50;  ''King  Darius,  son  of 
Artaxerxes,"  VIII.  6. 

36.  Herodotus  speaks  of  Croesus  as  "  Lydian  bom,  king  of  many, 
foolish  Croesus,"  I.  85. 

37.  Herodotus  speaks  of  "TVasybulus,  then  tyrant  of  Miletus/' 
1.20.  . 

38.  Herodotus  speaks  of ''  Cyaxares,  descendant  of  Deioces,"  1. 16. 

39.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  nephew  of  Lycurgus  as  ^'Leobotes, 
his  nephew,  king  (d  (lit.  'ruling  oneO  the  Spartans,"  I.  65. 

40.  Herodotus  speaks  of  ''Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Phraortes,  the 
aon  of  Deioces,"  I.  73. 

41.  Herodotus  speaks  of  "  Pausanias,  the  son  of  Cleombrotus,  the 
Laoedsemonian,"  V.  32;  and  of  ''Inarus,  the  son  of  Psanunitiohus, 
a  Libyan,"  VII.  7. 

42.  Herodotus  speaks  of  "Agron,  the  son  of  Ninus,  the  son  of 
Belus,  the  son  of  Alcseus,  first  of  the  Heraoleidse,  king  of  the  Sardi- 
ana,"  I.  7. 

43.  Herodotus  gives  the  genealogy  of  Leonidas,  as  follows:  "  Leo- 
nidas,  the  son  of  Anaxandrides,  the  son  of  Leo,  the  son  of  Eury- 
cratides,  the  son  of  Anaxandrus,  the  son  of  Eurycratides,  the  son  of 
Polydorus,  the  son  of  Alcamenes,  the  son  of  Telecles,  the  son  of 
Archelaus,  the  son  of  Egesileus,  the  son  of  Doryssus,  the  son  of 
Leobotes,  the  son  of  Echesratus,  the  son  of  Egius,  the  son  of  Eurys- 
thenes,  the  son  of  Aristodemus,  the  son  of  Aristomachus,  the  son  of 
Oleodseus,  the  son  of  Hyllus,  the  son  of  Heracles,"  VII.  204. 

44.  Herodotus  speaks  of  "  Astyages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  who  was 
brother-in-law  of  Croesus  and  king  of  the  Medes,"  I.  73. 

45.  Herodotus  speaks  of  "  Cleombrotus,  the  son  of  Anaxandrides, 
and  brother  of  Leonidas,"  VIII.  71. 

46.  Xenophon,  in  the  Cyrapoedia,  mentions  "  the  ruler  (^pxaty)  of 
Babylon,"  VI.  2;  "of  Armenia,"  II.  4;  "of  Hyrcania,"  IV.  5;  "of 
India,"  III.  2. 

47.  Xenophon,  in  the  Cyropoedia,  represents  different  persons  as 
calling  Cyrus  "lord"  (despot),  e.g.,  IV.  6.  2,  3,  II.  2,  V.  4,  VII.  3. 

So  Josephus,  in  Antiq.,  XI.  22,  in  letter  to  Cambyses;  XI.  240, 
in  Esther's  speech  to  Artaxerxes  (Xerxes);  XI.  162,  Nehemiah  in 
speech  to  Xerxes  (Artaxerxes!). 

48.  Xenophon  speaks  of  "Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes,  his  (i.e., 
Cyrus')  grandfather  by  Mandane,"  Cyropcedia,  I.  2. 

49.  Polybius  speaks  of  "Ptolemy,  who  was  called  Philopator," 
XXXIX.  8,  and  Josephus  of  "Antiochus,  who  was  called  Epi- 
phanes,"  Ant.,  XII.  234,  and  of  "Ptolemy,  called  (different  verb) 
Epiphanes,"  XII.  130. 
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50.  Polybius  speaks,  also,  of  the  ''second  king  of  Egypt,  who  is 
called  Philadelphus,"  Fragment  73,  from  Athenagoras,  2.  p.  452. 

51.  Polybius  speaks,  also,  of  "  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  named  Epi- 
manes,"  XXVI.  1. 

52.  Polybius  mentions  "Attains,  brother  of  King  Eumenes," 
XXX.  1. 

53.  Ctesias  speaks  of  "Arsaces,  the  son  of  the  king,  who'also  is 
called  Artaxerxes,"  Per^ica,  IV-VI.  53,  57. 

54.  Diodorus  Siculus  speaks  of  "King  Croesus,  the  Lydian,"  IX. 
29. 

55.  Diodorus  speaks  of  "Cyrus,  the  son  of  Cambyses  and  of 
Mandane,  the  daughter  of  Astyages,  the  king  of  the  Medes,"  IX.  22. 

56.  Diodorus  speaks,  also,  of  "  Cyrus,  the  son  of  Darius  the  king,'' 
IX.  22,  XII.  104.  3. 

57.  Diodorus  speaks,  also,  of  "Darius,  the  king  of  Asia,"  XIII. 
108. 1;  and  of  "Artaxerxes,  the  king  of  Asia,"  XIV.  35. 2. 

58.  Diodorus  speaks  of  "Ochus,  sumamed  Artaxerxes,"  XV. 
93. 1;  and  of  Artaxerxes  who  was  called  Ochus,  XVI.  40  (differ- 
ent word  in  Greek). 

59.  Strabo  speaks  of  ^^Swri^p  'Avrioxo^/'  516. 

60.  Strabo  speaks  of  "Darius,  who  was  against  Alexander,"  544. 

61.  Strabo  speaks  of  "Csesar,  the  God,"  616,  and  of 

62.  "TheGod,C»saj-,"657. 

63.  Strabo  speaks  of  "Augustus  Csesar,"  595,  637,  and  of 

64.  "Gsesar,  the  August,"  840. 

65.  Josephus  speaks  of  "Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  even  he  that 
was  called  Epiphanes,"  XII.  235. 

66.  Josephus  speaks  of  "Cyrus,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Artaxer- 
xes," XI.  184. 

67.  /d.  of"  King  Antiochus,  the  God,  Epiphanes,"  XII.  258. 

68.  Id.  of  "the  great  Antiochus,"  XII.  414. 

69.  Id.  of  "Antiochus,  the  great,  the  one  ruling  Asia,"  XI.  120. 

70.  Id.  "Ptolemy  Lagus  Soter,"  XII.  3. 

71.  Id.  of  "Antiochus  Epiphanes,"  c.  Ap.,  234;  AnUq.,  XII.  393; 
"Ptolemy  Soter,"  Antiq.,  XII.  11;  "Ptolemy  Philadelphus,"  XII. 
118;  "  Armesses  Miamoun,"  c.  Ap.,  97. 

72.  Id.  of  "Philopator  Ptolemy,"  ArUiq.,  XII.  130;  "Philometor 
Ptolemy,"  XII.  240. 

73.  Id.  of  "Philadelphus"  ArUiq.,  XII.  11;  "Philopator,"  XII. 
131;  "Philometor,"  XII.  235. 

74.  Id.  of  "Seleucus,  called  Soter,  son  of  Antiochus,  the  Great,'' 
Antiq.,  XII.  223. 
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75.  Id.  of  "  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  who  was  called  by  the 
Greeks,  Theos,"  Antiq.,  XII.  125. 

76.  Id.,  "  Artaxerxes,  the  king  of  Persia  after  Xerxes,"  c.  Ap.,  40. 

77.  Id.,  "The  most  admirable  king  Agrippa,"  c.  Ap.,  52. 

78.  Id.,  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon  and  of  the  Chaldeans," 
c.  Ap.,  131. 

79.  Id.,  "Cyrus  from  Persis,"  c.  Ap.,  150. 

80.  Id.,  "Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus,  who  was  called  Polior- 
cites,"  c.  Ap.,  185. 

81.  Id.,  "Cyrus,  who  after  him  {i.e.,  Nebuchadnezzar)  was  king 
of  Babylonia  and  Persia,"  XI.  92. 

82.  Polybius  uses  the  phrase,  "Antiochus,  the  Great,"  XX.  8. 
So  Diodorus  Siculus,  531,  594. 

83.  The  title  "  the  great  king"  is  used  as  follows: 

By  Herodotus,  VIII.  140  (of  Xerxes  in  speech),  I.  188,  192  (for 
the  king  of  Persia  in  general).  So  he  calls  Gelo,  of  Syracuse,  a 
"greattyrant,"  VII.  156. 

By  Xenophon,  in  the  Anabasis,  *^  fUr^^  fiairtXsb^/'  I.  2.  8,  7.  2, 
II.  3. 17;  "fia<,iX€h^  ^ira^/'  l.  7. 16.    (All  three  of  Artaxerxes.) 

So  Josephus,  Antiq.,  XII.  36,  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

84.  "  The  great  king  Artaxerxes"  (fiaatXsh^  fifya^  'ApraSip^ii^),  Jose- 
phus, Antiq.,  XI.  216  (decree),  275  (decree).  "The  great  king 
Senacherim,"  id.,  X.  2. 

85.  "The  king  of  kings  Osymanduas,"  Diod.  Sic,  I.  47.  4;  "the 
king  of  kings,  Xerxes,"  Josephus,  Antiq.,  XI.  123  (in  letter). 

86.  Further,  Diodorus  Siculus  describes  Philip  as  "Philip,  the 
son  of  Amyntas  and  the  father  of  Alexander,  who  conquered  the 
Persians,"  XVI.  2. 

III. — ^The  Greek  Titles  in  the  Greek  Letters.* 

1.  Name  alone,  e.g.,  "Alexander,"  in  the  address  of  Alexander's 
letter  to  Aristotle,  98a;  id.,  to  "  Darius,"  986  (address) ; "  Ochus,"  in 
body  of  Alexander's  letter  to  Darius,  98;  "Arses,"  id.;  "Bagoas," 
id.;  "  Amasis,"  in  the  address  of  Amasis'  letter  to  Polycrates,  100a; 
"Alexander"  (in  address  of  Calanus'  letter),  192;  id.  (in  address  of 
letter  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic  to  Alexander,  254) ;  id.,  236.  V  (in  letter 
of  Diogenes  to  Perdiccas);  "Perdiccas"  (in  address  of  last),  236; 
"Antipater"  (in  address  of  Diogenes'  letter),  236.  IV;  "Artaxerxes" 
(in  letter  of  Hippocrates),  291;  "Darius,"  id.;  "Xerxes,"  id.;  in 
Isocrates'  letter  to  Philip,  321.  (7);  "CJyrus,"  id.;  "Alexander,"  in 

*  The  references  are  to  the  pages  of  the  Epistolographoi  HeUenikai,  by  Rudolf 
Hercher,  Paris,  1873. 
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address  of  Isocrates'  letter,  327;  "Antipater,"  in  address  of  letter 
from  Isocrates,  325;  '*  Philip,"  in  address  of  letter  from  Isocrates, 
324;  id.,  in  address  of  letter  from  Menecrates,  399;  ''Xerxes,"  in 
address  of  letter  from  Pausanias,  407,  and  in  letter  of  Themistocles 
to  Polygnotus,  760;  "Croesus,"  in  address  of  letter  from  Pittacus, 
491;  id.f  in  letter  of  Plato  to  Dionysius,  493;  "Cyrus,"  in  id.\ 
"Philip,"  in  address  of  letters  from  Socrates,  629  and  632;  "Xer- 
xes," in  same  letter,  630;  "Alexander,"  id,,  630,  631;  " Amyntas," 
id.,  631;  "  Agesilaus,"  id,,  632;  "Perdiccas,"  id.,  632  his)  "Croesus," 
in  address  of  letters  from  Solon,  637;  "Pausanias,"  in  address  of 
letters  from  Themistocles,  741  and  754;  id.,  in  body  of  letter,  742 
five  times;  id.,  754  6is;  id.,  in  letter  to  Aleetas,  756  ax  times,  756 
eight  times;  id.,  in  letter  to  Polygnotus,  759  four  times;  id.,  in 
letter  to  Habronichus,  743  ter,  744;  "Philip,"  in  address  of  his 
letter  to  the  Athenian  Council,  461,  in  address  of  his  letter  to  Aris- 
totle, 466,  and  in  body  of  letter,  467;  "Agesilaus,"  in  address  of 
letter  from  Xenophon,  790;  "Ptolemy,"  in  address  of  letter  from 
King  Antiochus,  108. 

2.  The  title  "king"  alone,  e.g.,  in  address  of  letter  from  Amelius, 
101;  in  letter  of .  Heraclitus  to  Hermodorus,  286;  in  letters  of  Hip- 
pocrates, V.  and  VI.  290,  and  XXIV.  310;  in  letter  of  Socrates,  632 ; 
and  in  Themistocles'  letters,  742,  756,  759,  761,  and  762. 

3.  Title  followed  by  name,  e.g.,  "King  Alexander,"  in  heading 
ckf  his  letter  to  the  Greek  exiles,  99;  "King  Antigonus,"  in  heading 
of  his  letter  to  Zeno,  107;  "King  Antiochus,"  in  heading  of  two  of 
his  letters,  108;  "King  Alexander,"  in  address  of  letter  from  Arii*- 
totle,  174;  "King  Darius,"  in  address  of  a  letter  from  Darius  to 
Heraclitus,  and  of  one  in  reply,  280;  "King  Demetrius,"  in  address 
of  letter  from  Hippocrates,  310;  "King  Xerxes,"  in  address  of 
letter  from  Xerxes  to  Pausanias,  407;  "King  Ptolemy,"  in  address 
of  his  letter  to  Eleazar,  and  in  the  address  of  the  reply,  599;  "King 
Antigonus,"  in  address  of  letter  from  Zeno,  792. 

4.  The  name  followed  by  the  title,  e,g.,  "  Mithridates,  the  king," 
in  the  address  of  his  letter  to  another  Mithridates,  177;  "  Archelaus, 
the  king,"  in  address  of  letters  to  him,  275  and  276;  "  Chrisamus,  the 
king,"  in  letter  to  Artaxerxes,  289. 

5.  We  find,  also,  title,  people  ruled,  name  of  ruler,  e,g,,  "  the  king 
of  the  Egyptians,  Amasis,"  in  address  of  his  letter  to  Bia,  100; 
"  the  king  of  the  Macedonians,  Philip,"  in  the  address  of  a  letter  from 
Philip  to  the  Coimcil  of  Athens,  461 ;  in  the  address  of  three  letters 
on  page  465,  and  of  one  on  page  466. 

6.  We  find  the  title  followed  by  the  people  ruled,  e.g.,  "king  of 
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the  Ethiopians/'  in  letter  of  Amasis,  100;  "king  of  the  Lydians/' 
in  letter  to  Croesus  from  Anarcharsis,  105;  "king  of  the  Medes/' 
in  letter  from  Anaximenes  to  Pythagoras,  106;  "king  of  the  Per- 
sians/' in  letter  of  Hippocrates  to  Demetrius,  290. 

7.  The  following,  also,  are  foimd,  to  wit:  " king  of  Asia,"  m  letter 
of  Alexander  to  Darius,  98. 

8.  "  Lord  of  all  Asia,"  in  same  letter  as  the  last,  98. 

9.  "  The  great  king  (PactXeb^  tiiy^^)  Artaxerxes,"  in  the  headings 
of  two  letters,  04  decrees,  of  Artaxerxes,  175. 

10.  "The  great  king"  {fitunXeb^  fiiya^),  in  the  address  of  a  let- 
ter to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  from  Demetrius  Phalereus,  218. 

11.  "  Ptolemy,  king  of  the  l^yptians,"  in  address  of  a  letter  from 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  218. 

12.  "King  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspis,"  in  letter  from  Darius 
to  Heraclitus,  280. 

13.  "Darius  (the)  king  whose  father  was  Hystaspis,"  in  address 
of  letter  to  Darius  from  Heraclitus,  280. 

14.  "The  great  king  of  kings,  Artaxerxes"  (fiafftUb^  fiaetUwv 
M^r<>?),  in  address  of  letter  from  Artaxerxes  to  Pstus,  289,  and  in 
superscription  of  the  reply,  289;  also,  in  superscripticm  of  two 
letters  from  Artaxerxes  on  page  290. 

15.  "The  king  of  kings,  my  great  lord  Artaxerxes,"  in  letter  to 
Artaxerxes  from  Hystanes,  prefect  of  the  Hellespont,  290. 

16.  "Pausanias  the  general  (Hegemon)  of  Sparta,"  in  beginning 
of  his  letter  to  Xerxes,  407. 

16.  "Son  of  Alyattes,"  in  letter  of  Pittacus  to  Croesus,  491. 

17.  "  Pausanias,  the  Lacedsemonian,"  in  letter  of  Plato  to  Diony- 
sius,  493. 

18.  "The  Persian,"  in  letter  of  Socrates  to  Philip,  632. 

19.  "The  great  king,"  in  letter  of  Themistocles  to  Aristides,  752 

20.  "Alexander,  prmce  {^px^^)  of  the  Macedonians,"  in  letter  of 
Themistocles  to  Polygnotus,  759. 

21.  "Darius,  the  father  of  Xerxes,"  in  letter  of  Themistocles  to 
Temenidas,  762. 

22.  "0  best  Archelaus,"  in  letters  from  Euripides  to  Arcbelaus 
(the)  kmg,  276. 

Princeton,  N,  J.  Robert  Dick  Wilson. 


V. 
PROFESSOR  ROYCE'S  IDEALISM. 

PROFESSOR  ROYCE  characterues  his  theory  of  Being  or 
Reahty  as  "  Synthetic  "  or  "  Constructive  Idealism,"  While 
he  acknowledges  special  indebtedness  to  the  Critical  Idealism  of 
Kant  and  close  sympathy  with  Hindoo  Mysticism,  his  Philosophy 
is  most  immediately  related  to  Fichte,  Hegel  and  Schopenhauer. 
His  Metaphydcs  is  concerned  with  the  problem  of  Reality  and  the 
problem  of  Knowledge.  "Reality  is  not  the  world  apart  from  the 
activity  of  knowing  beings;  it  is  the  world  of  the  fact  and  the 
knowledge  in  one  organic  whole."  Moreover,  as  we  shall  see,  these 
"facts"  are  "conscious  facts,"  and  these  "conscious  facts"  mean 
"deeds"  that  "embody,"  "define"  and  express  "purpose."  And 
we  shall  find  that  "purpose"  is  the  essential  and  final  nature  of 
Reality  and  that  Knowledge  is  the  final  form  of  purpose.  The 
problems,  then,  of  Reality  and  Knowledge  have,  in  this  system,  a 
very  near  relation,  approximating  to  identity.  Our  author  dis- 
cusses Reality  in  what  he  considers  its  three  characteristic  and 
main  forms.  Says  he:  "My  precise  imdertaking  in  the  following 
lectures  is  to  show  what  we  mean  by  Being  in  general  and  by  the 
special  sorts  of  Reality  that  we  attribute  to  God,  the  World  and  to 
the  human  individual."  His  philosophy  deals  with  the  problems 
of  the  God,  the  World,  the  hiunan  Individual  and  the  Individual's 
relation  to  the  World  and  to  God. 

The  discussion  "  begins  with  the  idea."  "  I  am  one  of  those  who 
hold  that  when  you  ask  the  question,  What  is  an  idea?  And  how 
can  ideas  stand  in  any  true  relation  to  Reality?  you  attack  the 
world-knot  in  the  way  that  promises  most  for  the  untying  of  its 
meshes."  And  says  he:  "I  shall  assert  that  an  idea  appears  in 
consciousness  as  having  the  significance  of  an  act  of  will."  "  An  idea 
is  any  state  of  mind  that  has  a  conscious  meaning."  "  By  the  word 
'  Idea'  I  shall  mean  in  the  end  any  state  of  consciousness,  whether 
simple  or  complex,  which,  when  present,  is  then  and  there  viewed 
as  at  least  the  partial  expression  or  embodiment  of  a  single  con- 
scious purpose."  An  "  Idea"  is  thus  of  the  nature  of  an  ideal.  And 
"  the  true  self  of  any  individual  man  is  not  a  datum  but  an  ideal." 
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And  "any  finite  idea  is  insofar  a  Self."  Philosophy  then  begins 
with  the  Idea,  or,  more  comprehensively  expressed,  it  begins  with 
the  Individual,  for  the  idea,  the  ideal,  the  Self  and  the  Individual 
are  of  the  same  nature,  though  the  Individual  is  of  more  manifold 
composition  and  of  more  comprehensive  extent.  Professor  Royce 
has  been  accused  of  pantheistic  Metaphysics.  If  there  is  truth  in 
this  accusation,  it  is  also  true  that  from  the  literary  point  of  view 
his  philosophy  is  rather  Individualism.  The  word  "Individual"  is 
throughout  the  altogether  conspicuous  word.  God  is  Individual, 
the  world  is  individual,  man  is  mdividual,  and  everything  is  indi- 
vidual. "The  Individual,"  however,  referring  to  man,  and  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  World  and  God,  is  a  Will  and  a  Self  viewed  in 
the  forum  of  the  Universe — a  Self  viewed  in  its  highest  potencies — 
— ^a  Self  fully  developed  and  educated.  An  Individual  is  by  inheri- 
tance a  "  Son  of  God,"  but  he  may  and  should  become  also  a  Philoso- 
pher. He  is  not  a  subject  exclusive  of  its  object,  nor  an  object 
exclusive  of  its  subject.  An  Individual,  in  fullest  sense,  is  a  Subject 
or  Self  that  has  found  its  own  true  objective  "counterpart,"  and 
therein  its  own  ultimate,  unique  and  identical  place  in  the  imiversal 
and  absolute  experience  of  the  living  God  in  whom  we  live,  move  and 
have  our  being.  The  Individual  is  thus  an  Idea  or  a  system  of 
ideas  dominated  by  one  supreme  conception  that  has  found  its 
place  in  the  divine  system  of  imiversal  truth,  a  moral  ideal  that 
has  f  oimd  its  place  in  the  universal  moral  order,  and  a  religious  per- 
sonality that  has  found  its  peace  in  God.  Our  author's  view  of  the 
Individual  is  thus  not  like  a  study  in  empirical  Psychology  or  in 
empirical  Ethics,  but  is  a  mystical  and  religious  view. 

His  Idea  of  God. 

Man's  relation  to  God  is  mystically  apprehended.  It  is  not  a 
causal  relation,  and  so  cannot  be  scientifically  defined.  And  yet 
we  have  in  the  traditions  of  Religion  and  of  philosophical  thought 
certain  forms  of  thought  and  expression  that  may  serve  in  exposi- 
tion of  our  author's  view.  God  is  the  supreme  Monad — ^not  in  the 
realistic  and  atomistic  sense,  but  in  a  universally  purposive,  per- 
sonal, intellectual  and  cooperative  sense,  God  is  the  one  supreme 
Thought  in  which  all  thoughts  have  their  divine  place  and  meaning. 
"All  life  is  divine,"  God  is  the  universal  life  in  which  all  lives  live. 
And  more  specifically:  "All  piupose  is  divine,"  and  God  is  the  uni- 
versal piu-pose  of  the  Universe;  in  Him  all  conscious  purposes  in 
man  and  in  the  world  find  their  moral  universe,  theur  final  meaning 
and  their  ultimate  realization.    God  is  the  "Individual  of  Indi- 
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viduals";  and  in  Him  all  Individuals,  of  mankind  and  of  the  worid, 
live,  move  and  have  their  being.  Man  believes  in  God,  not  by 
reason  of  external  and  historical  evidence,  but  because  man  needs 
God,  wants  God  and  means  God.  God  as  the  "  Individual  of  Indi- 
viduals" is  the  supreme  and  ultimate  centre  and  source  of  social 
interest;  as  the  absolute  and  all-comprehending  Thought  He  is  the 
answer  to  all  questions;  as  the  absolute  and  supreme  Will  He  is 
the  counterpart  of  all  finite  wills,  and  in  Him  all  the  purposes  and 
aspirations  of  all  wills  find  their  final  goal,  realization,  rest  and 
peace.  And  God  is  the  world.  The  world  is  composed  of  con- 
scious individuals.  God  is  "the  Individual  of  individuals."  In 
the  social  organism  of  his  life  all  individuals  find  their  conscious 
meaning,  their  life  and  intercourse. 

We  may  further  observe  that  Prof.  Royce  has  three  somewhat 
different  views  of  the  nature  of  God.  "  The  true  God  is,  therefore, 
as  Fichte  holds,  existent  in  our  universe  as  the  pulse  of  its  moral 
order,  as  the  life  of  lives,  the  eternal  spiritual  self-creator,  whose 
work  is  never  done,  and  who  is  no  one  individual  being  anjrwhere, 
but  who  is  the  life  and  organic  unity  of  everything."  This  adapta- 
tion of  the  Fichtean  idea  of  God  approaches  to  Pantheism,  though 
with  realistic  resistance,  and  this  view  of  God  our  author  accepted 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  RdigUmB  Aspect  of  Philosophy,  In 
his  book  on  The  Conception  of  God,  God  is  rather  the  scientific  ideal 
of  imiversal,  rationally  systematized  knowledge  deified  in  the 
Omniscient  One.  This  view  is  after  Hegel,  and  may  be  said  to 
be  based  on  epistemological  ontology.  In  his  volumes  on  The 
World  and  the  Individual  we  find  his  third  and  final  view  of  God. 
Reality  is  a  social  organism,  and  God  is  the  "  Individual  of  Indi- 
viduals." The  "  Individual"  in  our  author's  system,  though  differ- 
ing in  its  voluntaristic  and  social  interpretation,  corresponds  to  the 
"monad"  in  Leibnitz's  system.  And  God,  instead  of  supreme 
Monad,  is  the  "  Individual  of  Individuals"  in  whose  all-comprehend- 
ing experience  all  conscious  experience  of  all  individualis  finds  its 
place  and  meaning  and  reaUzation.  This  view  is  an  interpretation 
more  harmonious  with  our  author's  voluntarism  and  is  his  most 
characteristic  view  of  God.  We  may  style  it  Pantheism,  but  it  is 
a  system  of  individualistic  Pantheism.  The  question  that  arises  is, 
whether  or  not  the  word  "Individual"  with  a  consciously  personal 
meaning  can  be  applied  to  everything  in  heaven  and  on  earth? 
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His  View  of  the  World. 

Our  author's  first  work  was  on  The  Religious  Asjpect  of  Philosophy. 
With  Fichte  and  Hegel,  he  enters  Philosophy  from  religious  or  theo- 
logical premises  to  make  a  theological  study  of  the  world — viewing 
the  world  as  a  function  of  divinity.  In  this  view  and  from  his 
mystical  premises,  final  knowledge  of  the  world  surpasses  all  hiunan, 
terrestrial  knowledge,  individual  and  collective.  It  is  only  as  a 
child  of  God  and  as  part  of  the  divine  mind  that  man  can  know  the 
real  meaning  of  the  world.  Our  author's  view  of  the  world  is,  first, 
then,  for  an  attempt  to  study  or  formulate  the  world  from  the  divine 
standpoint  with  the  assumption  that  this  is  possible,  and  that  this 
is  the  problem  of  Philosophy.  From  the  divine  standpoint  the 
worid  is  the  "embodiment,"  the  "realization"  and  "expression" 
of  the  divine  purpose.  The  word  "embodiment"  suggests  corpo- 
reality. But  corporeality  in  the  material  sense  of  the  word  does  not 
exist.  The  word  "  realization  "  suggests  Realism.  But  our  author  is 
not  a  Realist.  "  Realization, "  with  him,  refers  to  the  final  form  of 
conscious  purpose,  and  the  final  form  of  conscious  purpose,  as  we 
shall  later  see,  is  knowledge.  The  word  "expression"  is  a  social 
word.  Our  author  employs  its  meaning  in  the  sense  that  the  Uni- 
verse is  absolutely  and  entirely  a  social  organism.  The  word 
"expression"  and  the  word  "embodiment"  are  also  used  inter- 
changeably, for  the  author  reminds  us  in  his  book  on  The  Conception 
of  God  of  the  view  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  that  matter  is  itself  merely 
an  essential  form  of  divine  expression.  Further,  in  The  World  and 
the  Individvul  (Series  I)  our  author  says:  "The  world  in  its  whole- 
ness might  indeed  be  regarded  as,  so  to  speak,  an  only  begotten 
son  of  the  central  purpose — an  unique  expression — unique  not 
merely  by  reason  of  its  wealth,  but  of  its  exdusiveness.  And  thus 
the  category  of  individuality  would  be  fulfilled  in  the  whole  pre- 
cisely in  the  sense  in  which  our  finite  affection  presupposes  its  ful- 
filment in  individual  cases."  We  notice  in  this  passage:  1.  A 
genetic  relation  between  God  and  the  world.  This  doctrine  of 
emanation  is  pantheistic.  But  it  carries  with  it  a  remnant  of 
Realism— namely,  the  belief  in  the  independent  existence  of  the 
world  as  based  on  the  testimony  of  the  senses.  And  2.  The  world 
is  a  "imique  expression";  God  does  and  realizes  exactly  and  spe- 
cifically what  He  means  and  purposes.  And  the  unique  and  specific 
form  of  expression  for  God  and  man  alike  is  the  form  of  conscious 
"  individuality."  In  other  words,  God  specifically  asserts  His  own 
conscious  individuality  in  the  world,  and  the  true,  real  world  is 
amply  the  definite,  conscious  form  in  which  Divinity  asserts  and 
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expresses  itself.  Our  author's  view  of  the  world,  then,  like  his  view 
of  the  Individual,  is,  first,  a  part  of  religious  philosophy,  not  first 
a  study  of  Physics,  but  primarily  an  adaptation  of  theological 
premises.  The  worid  seen  sub  specie  divinitatis  is  the  final  view, 
and  we  shall  return  again  to  this  view  after  passing  through  the 
discussions  of  terrestrial  philosophy. 

For  the  philosophy  of  ideas  and  of  the  mind  Idealism  would  be 
no  very  diflScult  conclusion  were  it  not  for  their  external  reference 
and  the  testimony  they  bear  to  an  external  world.  It  is  Nature 
and  the  material  Universe  that  to  many  minds  renders  Idealism 
unconvincing.  And  it  is  to  our  author's  view  of  Nature  that  we  now 
direct  our  attention.  Realism  with  its  doctrine  of  the  Dualism  of 
Mind  and  Matter  was  the  current  philosophy  in  America  when 
Prof.  Royce  began  his  philosophical  career.  This  is  doubtless  the 
historical  occasion  of  his  hostility  to  Realism.  He  takes  an  extreme 
view  of  Realism — argues  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  social  convenience, 
that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  well-to-do,  of  the  well-established  part 
of  society,  of  the  class  that  is  interested  in  '' socially  important 
objects"  and  in  "property,"  and  that  is  therefore  conservative  and 
desirous  of  keeping  important  issues  well  established.  He  holds 
that  "metaphysical  Realism  is  the  theory  which,  recognizing  inde- 
pendent beings  as  real,  lays  special  stress  on  their  independence  as 
the  very  essence  of  their  reality."  From  this  he  argues  that  Real- 
ism reduces  itself  unavoidably  to  atomism,  and  ultimately  to  zero. 
For  if  things  are  absolutely  independent  and  in  no  relation  to  each 
other  and  to  knowledge,  Uien  knowledge,  which  involves  the  rela- 
tion of  subject  to  object  and  the  relationing  processes  of  Reason,  can 
have  no  relation  to  things,  and  thus  we  have  universal  atomism, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  knowledge  universal  skepticism. 

We  may  notice  here  our  author  s  theory  as  to  Nature  as  the  reahn 
of  mechanical  laws.  The  laws  of  Nature  are  not  invariable,  but 
only  "relatively  invariable";  they  are  "cosmic  weather  habits," 
and  when  finally  appreciated  they  are  only  laws  and  rules  of  thought 
and  hiunan  convenience.  The  origin  of  the  laws  of  Nature  is  de- 
scribed as  follows:  "The  endless  novelties  of  social  life  can  only  be 
organized  in  definite  ways,  in  case  many  people  agree  to  cooperate 
by  adopting  the  same  plans.  If  they  adopt  these  same  plans,  and 
persist  in  them,  a  basis  of  custom,  of  social  habits  is  formed."  "  Such 
definite  social  habits,  or  plans  of  action  as  can  be  communicated  by 
one  man  to  another,  or  passed  down,  like  the  industrial  arts  of 
earlier  people,  from  generation  to  generation,  depend  upon  discov- 
ering, fixing  by  our  attention  such  uniformities  of  national  law  as 
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enable  men  to  conceive,  and  to  describe  to  one  another,  definite 
plans  of  action."  "  Hence  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  discovery 
of  seemingly  invariable  laws  of  Natm^  has  been  the  condition  for 
the  organization  of  definite  customs.  And  just  because  Nature  has 
thus  come  to  be  conceived  as  the  socially  significant  tool,  that  aspect 
of  Nature  which  suggests  such  unvarying  laws  has  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  most  characteristic  of  the  aspects  of  the  objectively 
physical  world."  "Industrial  art,  commerce  and  social  custom 
were  the  three  early  som-ces  of  interest  in  the  uniformities  of 
natural  phenomena."  "  It  is  our  interest  in  social  organization  that 
has  given  us  both  industrial  art  and  empirical  science."  "Our 
science  is  a  sort  of  theoretical  extension  of  our  industrial  art."  "  A 
conception  used  by  any  empirical  science  is  an  ideal  tool,  or  a  sort 
of  mechanical  contrivance."  "And  not  only  are  the  conceptual 
constructions  of  science  thus  similar  to  the  contrivances  of  an 
industrial  art,  but  the  processes  involved  in  the  one  caae  are  actually 
contiQuous  with  those  which  are  used  in  the  other."  "  My  conclu- 
sion, then,  is  this:  It  is  especially  through  the  success  of  our  scien- 
tific conceptions  that  we  have  been  led  to  a  mechanical  view  of 
Nature,  and  to  the  consequent  doctrine  that  Mind  and  Matter  are 
utterly  contrasted  entities."  "And  this  concept  of  the  imvarying 
laws  of  Natm^,  freed  at  length  from  its  practical  motives,  became 
universal,  and  has  inflicted  itself  as  a  dogma  on  more  recent  thought. 
Yet  its  origin  was  social."  Our  laws  of  Natiu-e  are  thus  of  mechan- 
ical and  social  origin.  Thus  we  do  not  get  our  mechanical  laws 
from  Nature  nor  adapt  our  social  laws  to  the  laws  of  Nature;  on  the 
contrary,  we  get  natural  laws  from  our  mechanical  ideas  and  from 
social  adaptations. 

Prof.  Royce  has  two  views  of  the  World;  the  one  he  terms  "the 
World  of  Description,"  the  other  "the  World  of  Appreciation." 
In  giving  his  view  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  mechanical  world 
we  have  already  anticipated  his  view  of  the  "World  of  Description." 
The  World  of  Description  is  not  the  external  material  world  of 
common  belief.  This  belief  in  a  material  world  is  a  blind  popular 
dogma  to  be  set  aside  as  antiquated.  Nor  is  it  the  world  of  "  brute 
facts"  and  of  the  "  senseless  accidents  of  sensation."  It  is,  in  short, 
the  world  of  common  intelligence  and  of  scientific  knowledge  and  the- 
ory. This  world  of  descriptive  knowledge  does,  however,  have  con- 
scious external  reference — ^at  least  "apparently  external."  But 
knowledge  and  the  sciences  are  utiUtarian,  and  this  realm  of  de- 
scriptive knowledge  is  the  arsenal  of  our  intellectual  "  tools,"  and 
has  thus  the  apparent]|extemality  of  mechanical  implements.   And 
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this  World  of  Description  constitutes  a  universal  hiunan  currency 
with  humanity's  standards  of  weights,  measurements  and  values. 
Hence  the  definiteness  of  scientific  knowledge  is  bom  of  social  con- 
venience. The  conceptions  of  substance  and  causality  and  the 
categories  of  knowledge  and  the  laws  of  Nature  are  definite  because 
it  is  socially  convenient  to  have  definite  standards  of  estimates 
and  of  valuations  and  definite  rules  of  action.  Scientific  knowledge 
Is  then  definite  for  reasons  of  utility  and  for  no  other  reason. 

And  Nature  in  this  view  is  of  social  extraction.    ''Our  belief  in 
the  Reality  of  Nature,  when  Nature  is  taken  to  mean  the  realm  of 
phydcal  phenomena  known  to  conmion  sense  and  to  science,  is 
inseparably  bound  up  with  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  our  fellow- 
men.    The  one  belief  cannot  be  imderstood  apart  from  the  other. 
Whatever  the  deeper  reality  behind  Nature  may  turn  out  to  be, 
our  Nature,  the  realm  of  Matter  and  of  laws  with  which  our  science 
and  our  popular  opinion  have  to  do,  is  a  realm  which  we  conceive  as 
known  or  as  knowable  to  various  men,  in  precisely  the  same  general 
sense  in  which  we  regard  it  as  known  or  as  knowable  to  our  private 
selves."    "Take  away  the  social  factor  in  our  present  view  of 
Nature  and  you  would  alter  the  most  essential  of  its  characteristics 
possessed  for  us."    "  Our  belief  in  man  is  logically  prior  to  our  inter- 
pretation of  Nature."     "I  see  the  sun  shining.    My  fellow,  as  I 
learn,  sees  the  sim  shining  also.    This  I  learn  as  a  part  of  my  inter- 
pretation, not  of  external  Nature,  but  of  my  fellow's  inner  life." 
"  If  we  are  to  understand  what  we  mean  by  material  Nature,  and 
why  we  believe  it  to  be  real,  we  must  ask.  What  internal  meaning  of 
ours  seeks  and  demands  an  embodiment  such  that,  to  our  minds, 
only  outer  Nature  can  furnish  this  embodiment."    "  By  my  mate- 
rial world,  I  certainly  mean  a  collection  of  actual  and  possible 
experiences  of  mine  such  that  you,  too,  can  agree  with  me  about  the 
presence  and  describable  character  of  these  experiences."    The 
"  World  of  Description,"  then,  as  the  realm  of  mechanical  laws  that 
we  call  "Nature,"  is  not  the  corporeal  world  of  popular  belief,  but 
is  rather  a  social  product,  a  personal  and  social  experience,  and  an 
educational  system.   It  may  serve  for  beginners  as  a  partial  descrip- 
tion of  the  real  world.    "  Realism  is  a  good  doctrine  to  begin  with," 
and  "  that  the  world  permits  us,  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  describe 
it  does  help  to  throw  light  on  the  true  nature  of  things."  The  educa- 
tional value,  however,  of  the  study  of  the  world  is  not  in  the  direc- 
tion of  what  we  understand  by  scientific  knowledge.    Our  author 
is  here  also  finally  a  mystic,  and  by  scientific  education  he  means 
personal  discipline  and  edification.    This  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
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ing  passage.  He  says:  "The  only  justification  for  the  more 
abstractly  theoretical  conception  of  the  World  of  Description  is 
its  value  as  a  means  of  organizing  our  conduct  and  our  conception 
of  what  the  will  seeks.  On  the  other  hand,  without  such  a  definite 
conception  as  the  World  of  Description  furnishes,  the  finite  will  is 
left  to  vague  longings."  Nature,  then,  as  the  World  of  Description, 
is  not  the  real  world;  it  is  merely  the  realm  of  the  rules  and  the 
intelligence  of  social  convenience,  of  utility  and  education. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  view  of  Nature?  The  world  as  seen  in  its 
true  reality  our  author  terms  the  "World  of  Appreciation";  and 
Nature,  in  this  view,  is  given  a  social  and  ethical  interpretation. 
"For  us  to-day,  the  conceptions  which,  from  our  idealistic  point  of 
view,  promise  to  admit  of  the  most  plastic  adaptation  to  the  varie- 
ties of  empirical  fact,  and  consequently  to  the  most  imiversal  appli- 
cation to  the  interpretation  of  the  inner  life  of  Nature,  are  our  social 
conceptions."  "In  the  form  of  finite  social  intercourse,  amongst 
human  beings,  we  find  exemplified  a  type  of  unity  in  variety  and 
of  variety  recalling  us  always  to  the  recognition  of  unity — a  type, 
I  say,  which  permits  us,  as  I  believe,  to  go  further  in  our  hypothesis 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  vast  realm  called  Nature  than  we  can 
go  by  the  use  of  any  other  types  of  conception."  And  our  relation 
to  Nature  is  also  ethical  and  religious.  "In  the  second  series  of 
these  lectures  I  shall  try  to  explain  our  relations  to  Nature  as  essen- 
tially social,  and,  therefore,  in  their  deepest  essence  ethical  rela- 
tions." And  "we  are  related  to  God  through  our  consciousness 
of  our  fellows.  And  our  fellows,  m  the  end,  prove  to  be  far  more 
various  than  mere  men.  And  precisely  in  this  sense  of  deeper 
companionship  with  Nature  will  lie  the  future  reconciliation  of  Reli- 
gion with  Science."  "  Moreover,  God  is  the  Absolute  Being.  And 
God,  when  thus  viewed,  is  indeed  not  other  than  His  world,  but  is 
the  very  life  of  the  world  taken  in  its  wholeness  as  a  single  conscious 
and  self-possessed  life."  The  world,  then,  in  its  real  meaning,  is 
to  be  viewed  as  a  "  social  organism,"  and  as  a  function  or  aspect  of 
Divinity,  and  our  relation  to  it  is  to  be  understood  as  social,  ethical 
and  religious. 

"  Our  fellows  are  known  to  be  real,  and  to  have  their  own  inner 
life,  because  they  are  for  each  of  us  the  endless  treasury  of  more 
ideas."  "  Our  fellows  furnish  us  the  constantly  needed  supplement 
to  our  own  fragmentary  meanings.  Hence,  since  Reality  is  through 
and  through  what  completes  our  incompleteness,  our  fellows  are 
indeed  real."  He  speaks  thus  of  our  relation  to  our  fellow-men  in 
which  we  interpret  their  reality.    And  we  know  Nature  in  the  same 
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way.  He  says:  "If  we  are  to  know  what  we  mean  by  Material 
Nature,  and  why  we  believe  it  to  be  real,  we  must  ask.  What  internal 
meaning  of  ours  seeks  and  demands  an  embodiment  such  that,  to 
our  minds,  only  outer  Nature  can  furnish  this  embodiment?"  The 
argument  then  is  that  Nature  is  a  world  of  "  socially  related  selves, " 
because  the  demands  of  our  natures  seek  and  require  such  an  inter- 
pretation. We  do  not  know  Nature's  time-table  and  her  language, 
and  so  we  miss  connections  and  misunderstand  Nature.  Hence 
we  deem  Nature  dmnb  and  dead.  But "  we  have  no  right  whatever 
to  speak  of  really  unconscious  Nature,  but  only  of  uncommimicative 
Nature,  or  of  Nature  whose  mental  processes  go  on  at  such  different 
time-rates  from  ours  that  we  cannot  adjust  ourselves  to  a  like  appre- 
ciation of  their  inward  fluency."  "  I  suppose  that  when  you  deal 
with  Nature,  you  deal  with  a  vast  realm  of  finite  consciousness  of 
which  your  own  is  at  once  a  part  and  an  example."  "  I  suppose 
that  this  process  goes  on  with  vast  slowness  in  inorganic  Nature, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  nebula,  but  with  great  speed  in  you  and  me. 
But,  meanwhile,  I  do  not  suppose  that  slowness  means  a  lower  type 
of  consciousness."  "  Every  natural  process,  if  rightly  viewed  from 
within,  would  be  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal."  "There  would  be  no 
dead  Nature — ^nothing  really  inorganic  or  unconscious— only  life, 
striving,  outflow,  ideality,  significance,  rationality."  "  Perhaps  ex- 
periences of  longer  time-span  are  far  higher  in  rational  type  than 
ours."  The  world,  then,  in  its  inner  and  real  life,  is  composed  of 
"  socially  related  selves,"  and  this  social  realm  of  the  world  is  also 
divine.  Our  relationship  to  the  world  is  not  only  intellectual,  but 
in  its  deepest  significance  this  relationship  is  social,  ethical  and  reli- 
gious. We  have  seen,  then,  something  of  our  author's  view  of  the 
"  Individual's"  relation  to  the  World  and  to  God.   The  more  special  i 

consideration,  however,  of  the  Individual's  relation  to  the  World  ' 

and  to  God  mvolves  the  problem  of  knowledge  and  the  discussion 
of  epistemology.  Prof.  Royce  holds,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Realism 
is  untenable,  especially  because  its  doctrine  of  the  Dualism  of  Mind  i 

and  Matter  renders  a  theory  of  knowledge  impossible.  In  order 
that  knowledge  or  a  theory  of  knowledge  may  be  possible,  the 
realistic  dogma  of  an  independent  external  world  must  be  aban-  | 

doned.    Our  author,  accordingly,  teaches  that  the  belief  in  a  i 

material  world — ^in  an  independent  corporeal  world — ^is  a  "  super-  ' 

stition,"  and  he  terms  the  belief  in  an  independent  external  world 
a  "realistic  dogma"  to  be  abandoned  as  antiquated.  That  any- 
thing should  exist  independent  of  the  mind  or  external  to  the  mind 
is,  in  01U-  author's  view,  epistemologically  impossible.    Philosophy, 
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he  holds,  as  we  have  seen,  "must  begin  with  the  Idea."  And  since 
externality  is  impossible,  the  question  then  to  be  solved  is,  how  to 
explain  the  "apparent  externality"  to  which  our  ideas  bear  testi- 
mony. The  belief  in  an  external  material  world  he  explains,  as 
we  have  said,  as  a  "popular  superstition"  and  as  a  "realistic 
dogma."  "Apparent  externality"  is,  however,  in  part  an  essential 
function  of  Reality — a  real  but  a  transient  part  of  the  conscious 
process.  Prof.  Royce's  epistemology  is  volimtaristic.  "An  idea 
appears  in  consciousness  as  an  act  of  will."  An  idea  is  thus  of  the 
nature  of  an  ideal.  Now  it  is  of  the  natiu*e  of  the  will  to  project 
its  ideals,  at  least  in  part,  as  something  "beyond"  and  "other 
than"  itself;  then,  in  the  process  of  realization,  it  seeks  to  identify 
itself  with  its  ideals  and  its  ideals  with  itself.  There  is  then  the 
"apparent  externality"  of  ideals  involved  in  the  essential  process 
of  volimtary  activity.  "It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  my  will  to 
demand  its  own  other,  to  set  its  fulfilment  beyond  its  present,  and 
so  define  its  own  very  life  as  now  in  some  sense  also  not  its  own,  or  as 
in  some  wise  foreign."  This  essential  principle  of  voluntary 
activity  is  what  our  author  terms  the  principle  of  "contrast^flfect" 
— a  principle  fundamental  and  imiversal  in  the  process  both  of 
Reality  and  of  true  Knowledge.  For  this  prime  function  of  the 
will  offers  also  the  principle  of  organization  for  the  world  of  descrip- 
tive knowledge,  insofar  as  the  World  of  Description  is  not  affected 
by  the  "  realistic  dogma' '  of  independent  externality.  Of  this  we 
have  the  following  explanation:  The  "World  of  Description"  is  a 
world  of  knowledge,  and  the  realm  of  knowledge  is  organized  on  the 
principle  of  "resemblance  and  difference."  Now  "difference"  is 
simply  the  "  between  "-ness  which  the  will  projects  between  its 
ideal  and  itself;  and  this  "difference"  or  "between "-ness  is  what 
makes  the  object  seem  to  be  " other  than"  the  subject,  or  merely  to 
"resemble"  the  class  with  which  it  is  to  be  identified.  And  the 
mind  experiences  "differences"  and  distinctions  before  it  "identi- 
fies" in  classification.  All  our  real  knowledge  of  the  world  then 
admits  of  interpretation  and  adaptation  on  this  very  principle  of 
the  objectivation  of  the  will,  in  which  it  posits  its  object  as  "  other 
than' '  itself  before  proceeding  to  identify  its  object  with  itself  and 
itself  with  its  object.  The  realm  of  personality  and  of  our  personal 
neighborhood  admits  also  of  the  same  construction.  There  is  the 
same  "between"  m  our  relation  to  our  fellow-men  and  to  all  our 
"fellows."  And  this  "between"  is  here  also  a  part  of  the  projec- 
tion— the  first  stage  of  volitional  activity.  It  is  volitional  "  other "- 
ness.    And  recognizing  my  neighbor's  traits  and  personality  means 
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"realization" — or  identification.  Moreover,  the  "apparently  ex- 
ternal" world,  as  a  whole,  is  itself  the  "Between"  of  social  life,  of 
social  convenience  and  utility.  "  It  is  a  realm  that  appears  betioeen 
ub;  that  is,  it  is  such  that  our  sharp  distinction  from  one  another 
depends  upon  our  distinguishing  it  from  every  self."  "This  leads 
to  the  triad — ^my  fellow  and  myself,  with  nature  between  us." 

But  there  is  an  "apparent  externality"  that  may  be  mislead- 
ing. This  would  not  be  so  misleading  did  it  not  so  easily  affiliate 
with  the  blind  "superstition"  of  materiality  and  the  "realistic 
dogma"  of  an  external  world.  This  "apparent  externality,"  which 
is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  real  activity  of  the  will  and  which  is 
rather  a  temporary  impression  or  conceit,  attaches  itself  to  what 
we  term  "the  facts"  of  the  world  and  to  the  conceptions  of  the 
World  of  Description  which  seem  to  refer  to  extemaUty.  "Facts" 
in  themselves  are  interpreted  voluntaristically.  "The  facts  of  life 
are  the  only  facts;  a  'fact'  is  a  'conscious  fact.'"  "Afact  that  is 
not  satisfjring  is  not  a  true  fact."  A  "  fact,"  in  short,  is  an  individ- 
ual purpose  "embodied"  and  "expressed"  in  a  "deed."  "The  life 
of  our  consciousness  is  a  Ufe  of  watching  our  deeds,  of  estimating 
our  deeds,  of  predicting  our  deeds,  and  of  interpreting  our  whole 
world  in  terms  of  deeds."  Genuine  facts,  then,  as  such,  are  con- 
scious and  purposive,  and  are  like,  and  indeed  are,  the  "deeds"  in 
which  our  ideals  are  realized.  But  the  "world  of  facts"  does, 
nevertheless,  bear  the  impression  of  "  f oreignness, "  as  if  it  were 
"other  than"  ourselves.  "It  is  perfectly  true  that  we  are  not  con- 
scious of  creating,  i.e.,  of  finding  our  purpose  expressed  in  more 
than  a  very  subordinate  aspect  of  the  differences  and  correlative 
Ukeness  that  we  at  any  moment  observe  in  the  world."  This 
"f oreignness",  however,  is  not  inherent  in  the  facts  as  such;  but 
this  relatively  foreign  character  is  to  be  explained  "in  terms 
of  the  theoretical  ought"  which  is  a  fimction  of  the  intellectual 
system  dominant  in  the  World  of  Description.  Facts  are  appre- 
hended and  grasped  in  the  system  of  rules  and  universal  concepts 
that  constitutes  the  realm  of  the  Intellect;  and  the  Intellect's  appa- 
rent reference  to  externality  is  thereby  transferred  to  the  facts; 
and  facts,  which  in  their  essence  are  but  the  final  realization  in 
"deeds"  of  our  inner  purposes,  come  by  affiliation  with  the  Intel- 
lect to  have  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  an  external  world. 
The  importance  of  this  "theoretical  ought"  in  explanation  of  the 
"apparent  externality"  of  the  world  entitles  this  function  to  fuller 
exposition.  Since  man  is  essentially  and  thoroughly  volitional,  it 
follows  that  the  Intellect  with  its  systematized  knowledge  is  also 
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€8sentially  practical.  Thus  "  the  theoretical  ought  of  our  judgment 
about  facts,  like  the  practical  Ought  of  Ethics,  is,  after  all,  definable 
only  in  terms  of  what  Kant  called  the  Autonomy  of  the  Will,"  and 
''*  Science  is  justified  as  a  type  of  action."  Now  our  author  holds 
that  "Knowledge  begins  with  vague  universals."  These  "vague 
universals"  are  at  the  same  time  vague  purposes.  And  when  these 
vague  xmiversal  pm-poses  find  their  individual  place  in  the  Catalogue 
and  in  the  Library  of  Universal  Knowledge  they  become  what  are 
popularly  called  "facts."  Now  this  Catalogue  or  Library  of  our 
Universe  of  Knowledge  constitutes  the  "  theoretical  Ought."  "  The 
only  justification  for  our  more  abstractly  theoretical  conception  of 
the  World  of  Description  is  its  value  as  a  means  of  organizing  our 
<;onduct  and  our  conception  of  what  the  will  seeks.  On  the  other 
hand,  without  such  a  definite  conception  as  the  World  of  Descrip- 
tion furnishes,  the  finite  will  is  left  only  to  vague  longings."  It  is 
then,  otherwise  expressed,  the  world  of  descriptive  knowledge  that 
constitutes  the  "theoretical  Ought."  Oughtness  is  the  obligation 
that  the  Individual  is  under  to  his  ideals  and  to  the  socially 
acknowledged  and  accepted  laws  of  conduct.  The  World  of 
Description  is  composed  of  the  acknowledged  and  accepted 
laws  of  action.  These  laws  and  the  knowledge  that  compose 
the  world  of  descriptive  knowledge  are  generally  misimderstood, 
and  are  thought  to  pertain  to  an  external  world.  This,  how- 
ever, as  our  author  holds,  is  epistemologically  impossible.  They 
are  not  the  laws  of  an  independent  nature;  they  are  rules  of 
hmnan  and  social  conduct  and  convenience.  And  it  is  these  rules 
of  the  world  of  descriptive  knowledge  that  constitute  the  "theo- 
retical Ought."  And  "  this  theoretical  Ought" — ^voicing  our  world 
of  knowledge  and  thought — "controls  all  our  thinking."  And  this 
^'theoretical  Ought"  carries  with  it  the  "apparently  external" 
reference  of  the  Intellect  and  of  oiu*  common  intelligence  and  of 
Science  as  combined  in  our  World  of  Description,  and  thus  brings 
the  world  of  apprehended  "facts"  under  the  same  impression  of 
^'  apparent  externality."  This  accoimts,  then,  for  the  "  apparently 
external"  or  "  foreign  "  aspect  of  "  the  world  of  facts."  "  I  immedi- 
ately recognize  the  embodiment  of  this  Ought  in  the  world  of  my 
completed  will  as  a  fact."  "The  facts  as  real  are  embodiments  of 
my  purpose,  yet  not  as  it  just  now  transiently  seems,  but  as  it 
ought  to  be  viewed."  In  other  words,  the  knowledge,  more  or  less 
systematized,  that  we  have  or  acknowledge  is  that  by  which  we 
systematize  the  new  event.  The  new  event  is  a  conscious  purpose. 
"  I  ought  to  do  that  which  I,  even  now,  by  implication  mean  to  do." 
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And  when  this  new  event  finds  its  place  in  the  system  of  my 
knowledge  it  is  a  "  fact."  "  Facts/'  then,  have  no  reference  to  the 
ReaUst's  external  world.  They  are  merely  conscious  pmposes  that 
get  classified  and  systematized,  first,  in  our  world  of  descriptive 
knowledge,  and  through  that  course  of  thought  and  education  pass 
into  the  system  of  our  purposes.  The  apparent  externality  of  the 
"  theoretical  Ought"  and  the  World  of  Description  has  no  reference 
to  the  "realistic  dogma"  of  an  external  world.  The  Intellect  has 
no  independent  status  and  function.  It  is  merely  the  servant  of  the 
will,  and  "  a  scientific  generalization  is  an  intellectual  tool."  Thus 
the  Intellect  itself,  and  more  particularly  the  general  knowledge  that 
it  has,  bears  the  impression  of  the  apparent  externality  of  tools  and 
mechanical  instruments.  The  "apparently  external"  reference^ 
then,  of  the  Intellect  and  of  our  descriptive  knowledge,  as  if  refer- 
ring to  an  external  world,  is  finally  only  the  impression  of  "other"- 
ness  and  difference  and  apparent  externality  that  intellectual  tools 
and  implements  have  in  the  emplojmient  of  the  will.  Otherwise,  the 
real  world,  the  world  of  our  essential  meanings,  is  not  external;  it 
is  an  "  inner"  world.  " The  external  meaning  is  only  apparent  and 
not  real."  "The  external  meaning  is  only  apparently  external, 
and,  in  very  truth,  is  but  an  aspect  of  the  completely  developed 
internal  meaning."  "We  shall  assert  in  the  end  that  the  final 
meaning  of  every  complete  idea,  when  fully  developed,  must  be 
viewed  as  wholly  an  internal  meaning,  and  that  apparently  external 
meanings  become  consistent  with  internal  meanings  only  by  virtue 
of  thus  coming  to  be  viewed  as  aspects  of  the  true  internal  mean- 
ing." A  world,  then,  external  and  independent  of  the  observer, 
does  not  exist.  External  independent  Reality  is  a  notion  to  be 
abandoned.  Our  author's  philosophy  here  goes  evidently  in  the 
direction  of  Pan-egoism.  "The  real  world  is  just  our  whole  will 
embodied."    What  then  is  Knowledge? 

Prof.  Royce  "  begins  with  the  Idea,"  but  maintains  that  an  idea 
is  an  act  of  will  and  of  the  nature  of  a  purpose,  a  meaning,  or  an 
ideal.  '*  An  idea  is  any  state  of  mind  that  has  a  conscious  meaning. 
Thus,  according  to  my  present  usage  of  the  word  *idea,'  a  color, 
when  merely  seen,  is  insofar  for  consciousness  no  idea;  a  brute  noise 
merely  heard  is  no  idea.  But  a  melody  when  simg,  a  picture  when 
in  its  wholeness  actively  appreciated,  or  the  inner  memory  of  your 
friend  now  in  your  mind,  is  an  idea."  The  "  idea,"  then,  is  not  a 
witness  to  be  interrogated;  and  so  sense  perception,  and  therewith 
the  testimony  of  the  senses  to  the  existence  and  nature  of  the 
external  world,  is'  excluded,  and  the  discussion  is  confined  to  ideal- 
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istic  material,  to  ideas  that  the  mind  has  reconstructed  in  adapta- 
tion to  personal  interests.  The  material  world  is  thus  left  out. 
In  its  place,  however,  is  retained  a  shadow  and  a  reminiscence,  as 
we  may  say,  of  equal  dimensions.  "  Realism  is  a  good  doctrine  to 
begin  with."  And  this  objective  though  shadowy  basis  of  his 
philosophy  is  retained  from  Realism.  On  this  basis  he  builds  a 
structm-e  of  a  different  kind  composed  of  Mysticism  and  Critical 
Rationalism.  "The  world  is  just  our  whole  will  embodied."  This 
is  voluntaristic,  but  means  the  same  as  "The  Self  is  the  Universe," 
borrowed  from  the  ancient  mystic.  But  our  author  objects  to 
mysticism  that  it  has  no  place  for  a  world  of  objective  knowledge 
that  admits  of  definite  formulation  and  that  is  characterized  by 
"eternal  validity."  Knowledge  is  a  convincing  thing,  and  room 
must  be  made  for  it  in  any  system  that  would  appeal  to  the  modem 
mind.  So  the  objective  system  of  Critical  Rationalism,  from  Kant 
through  Hegel,  is  taken  to  provide  an  objective  world  of  valid  know- 
ledge. In  introducing  Critical  Rationalism,  and  in  showing  how 
the  mind  may  construct  its  own  objective  world,  our  author  leans 
especially  on  mathematics.  He  employs  the  material  of  the  human 
personality  and  human  history,  and  often  takes  his  crucial  and 
leading  argimient  from  music  and  the  poetry  of  love,  for  in  these 
departments  of  himian  experience  and  in  mathematics  the  mind 
constructs  for  itself  its  own  world.  And  this  realm  of  experience 
constructed  and  projected  by  the  mind  passes  in  certain  phases  out 
of  the  control  of  the  mind  that  projected  it.  And  especially  in 
mathematics  and  in  morals,  their  newly  projected  world  surprises 
at  times  the  mind  of  its  maker  with  unexpected  developments  (such 
as  may  unexpectedly  confront  us  in  the  natural  world),  and  which 
may  be  entirely  beyond  his  control,  and  which  may  subject  the 
mind  that  invented  its  premises  to  truths  of  "eternal  validity,"  and 
may  bind  the  imagination  that  constructed  it  with  objective  laws, 
standards  and  responsibilities  which  it  cannot  dispute.  Our  author 
finds  here,  then,  how  the  mind  is  capable  of  constructing  for  itself 
a  world  of  objectively  valid  truth  and  reality,  and  entirely  free 
from  dependence  on  the  "brute  facts"  of  sense  perception  or  the 
blind  "superstition"  of  a  material  world.  And  if  the  mind  can 
thus  construct  such  an  important  part  of  its  objective  world,  is  not 
all  Reality  constructed  in  the  same  way  by  the  mind  of  the  knower 
and  the  doer?  This  is,  of  course,  the  more  or  less  latent  empirical 
argument  imderlying  our  author's  philosophy. 

If  we  should  halt  here  to  criticise,  we  might  observe  that  Prof. 
Royce's  philosophy,  especially  as  seen  from  thlfe  point  of  view,  is 
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"Hegel  worked  over''  by  Schopenhauer  and  adapted  by  our  author 
to  present-day  psychology  and  present-day  thought.  Mr.  Spencer 
has  called  music  "the  ideal  expression  of  the  feelings";  that  is, 
music  is  personal  and  ideal,  and  the  same  is  true  of  poetry.  And 
history  is  personal.  And  mathematics  is  p\u*e  theory.  We  main- 
tam  that  mathematics  bears  testimony  to  an  external  world.  But 
the  material  of  hinnan  personality  does  evidently  admit  of  the 
horru>  mensura  omnium  construction,  and  pure  thought  construction 
may  at  least  be  reconstructed  about  the  centres  of  personal  interest. 
But  if  we  read  the  six  best  historians  of  philosophy,  we  find  that, 
even  if  the  authors  are  sympathetic  with  Hegel,  they  nevertheless 
all  assert  that  Hegel  did  not  succeed  when  he  attempted  Natural 
Philosophy.  He  and  our  author  shut  out  the  testimony  of  the 
senses  by  definition.  The  beautiful  landscape  that  dawns  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  upon  the  vision  is  no  reality;  it  is  but  a  "  meaning- 
less accident  of  sensation."  These  philosophers  are  thus  by  their 
definition  not  students  of  the  world  of  reaUty  at  first  hand,  but 
only  students  of  reflective  thought  and  of  human  history  and  cul- 
ture. Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  they  are  by  the  same 
definition  excluded  from  historical  reality.  For  history  was  not 
made  by  monks  and  mystics,  but  by  men  who  used  their  senses. 
And  history  cannot  be  studied  either  in  books  or  through  our  fellow- 
men  without  the  "  sights  and  sounds"  of  immediate  sense-perception. 
And  what  would  our  author's  poetry  of  love  and  music  mean  with- 
out the  testimony  of  the  senses? 

"The  Being  to  which  any  idea  refers  is  simply  the  will  of  the  idea 
more  determinately  and  also  more  completely  expressed."  This 
is  Voluntarism.  But  the  following  sentence  contains  Rationalism: 
"  And  there  is  indeed  a  sense  in  which,  according  to  our  view,  any 
rational  idea  in  the  whole  universe  seeks,  and  in  its  complete  devel- 
opment finds,  as  the  expression  of  its  ultimate  meaning  the  whole 
of  the  universe."  Tennyson's  "Little  flower  in  the  crannied  wall" 
lives  in  the  material  world,  and  so  does  not  suit  as  an  illustration  of 
our  author's  meaning.  His  "rational  ideas"  belong  to  the  realm  of 
the  universal  concepts  of  Critical  Rationalism,  and  thus  .to  the 
"World  of  Description."  The  question  then  arises  as  to  whether 
a  philosophy  constructed  of  mystical  Voluntarism  and  Critical 
Rationalism  is  a  legitimate  composition.  In  our  view  it  is  not  a 
legitimate  or  convincing  adaptation.  The  Categories  of  Knowledge 
upon  which  Rationalism  is  based  are  from  Aristotle's  Logic.  And 
these  Categories  are  of  popular,  realistic  and  scientific  origin,  and 
such  is  their  ordinary  usage.    When  these  Categories  of  Knowledge 
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are  by  skepticism  and  formalism  cut  off  from  their  realistic  and 
scientific  function  and  usage,  they  then  become  in  Rationalism  the 
machinery  of  knowledge  running  empty.  And  this,  we  think,  is  the 
function  of  a  formal  Rationalism  when  it  combines  with  a  mystical 
Voluntarism.  It  is  shut  off  from  its  source  and  emptied  of  its 
content.  We  find  in  our  author's  system  a  historical  incon- 
sistency. His  "  World"  as  inherited  from  Hegel  is  a  world  of  scien- 
tific imiversals.  It  is  this  that  he  has  in  mind  when  he  makes  the 
uncertain  and  transitional  remark  that  "  the  world  of  validity  is, 
indeed,  in  its  ultimate  constitution  the  eternal  world."  This  world 
is  the  realm  of  Science,  of  Mathematics  and  of  Critical  Rationalism 
discussed  under  his  "  TTiird  Concept  of  Being."  It  is  the  world,  not 
of  concrete  reality,  but  of  the  systematized  universal  concepts  of 
knowledge.  This  realm  of  knowledge  is  of  realistic  extraction  and 
of  realistic  significance.  It  is  realistic  knowledge  of  the  world,  but 
it  is  not  the  Realist's  world;  it  is  his  knowledge  of  the  world.  But 
with  Prof.  Royce,  as  we  shall  see,  knowledge  is  not  of  "universals," 
it  is  of  "Individuals";  and  these  individuals  are  conscious  indi- 
viduals— ^namely,  the  individual  purposes  of  the  will  in  self-assertion 
and  in  self-expression  and  in  self-realization.  And  in  this  sense  we 
have  his  theory  that  knowledge  is  Reality  in  its  final  form.  But 
knowledge,  in  this  sense,  is  not  scientific  knowledge;  it  is  something 
else.  This  inconsistency  is  evidently  due  to  our  author's  adopting 
a  realistic  remnant  of  the  traditions  of  scientific  knowledge  as  an 
integral  part  of  his  psychological  Volimtarism. 

Our  author,  as  we  have  seen,  "  begins  with  the  Idea."  Ideas  are, 
however,  not  witnesses  to  be  put  on  the  witness  stand  and  have 
their  testimony  taken.  Ideas,  on  the  contrary,  are  acts  of  will. 
And  the  process  of  knowledge  and  the  process  of  Being  are  the 
same.  The  process  of  knowledge  is  the  process  of  conscious  pur- 
pose, of  purpose  that  is  conscious  of  its  own  imity  in  the  imity  of 
self-consciousness;  it  is  the  process  of  personality  realizing  and 
identifying  itself  with  its  ideals  and  purposes.  This  is  Volimtarism. 
But  our  author's  philosophy  is,  as  we  have  seen,  encumbered  by 
the  traditions  of  Science  and  Religion,  and  the  process  of  know- 
ledge from  this  broader  point  of  view  is,  m  first  instance,  the  process 
of  freeing  the  mind  from  the  realistic  presuppositions  involved  in 
our  world  of  descriptive  knowledge — ^his  "World  of  Description." 
The  process,  as  a  whole,  might  be  likened  to  our  author's  experience 
in  the  study  of  philosophy.  His  world  is  Philosophy.  The  process, 
we  may  say,  then,  would  be  as  follows:  Prof.  Royce's  philosophy 
has  ceased  to  be  an  external  or  "apparently  external"  study,  and 
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has  become  the  conscious  definition  of  his  dominant  aims^  and,  in 
short,  the  garment  and  expression  of  his  inner  life  and  personality. 
It  was  first  projected  as  a  medium  of  comparison  for  the  study  of 
the  ideals  and  purposes  of  his  type  of  personality,  and  as  a  medium 
of  social  convenience.  This  was  the  "apparently  external"  or 
realistic  stage.  But  when  this  external  and  realistic  reference  has 
served  its  purpose  and  the  mind  has  come  thereby  to  imderstand 
itself  thoroughly,  oiu*  "apparently  external"  philosophy  forgets 
its  external  reference  and  becomes  simply  and  entirely  the  inner 
philosophy  of  om*  type  of  personality.  And  this  inner  philosophy 
of  our  personality  is  knowledge  in  its  "real"  and  final  form.  And 
this  is  what  our  author  calls  the  "World  of  Appreciation" — the 
world  in  which  oiu*  "apparently  external"  meanings  "have  lost 
their  "foreign"  or  external  reference  and  have  become  entirely 
"internal"  as  the  "embodiment,"  the  definition  and  expression 
of  the  ideals  and  purposes  of  our  own  personality. 

Reality  means  simply  conscious  purpose  in  the  processes  and 
forms  of  its  definition  and  expression.  To  be,  to  will  and  to  know  are 
all  volitional  and  knowledge  is  but  the  final  form  of  purpose.  The 
Universe  is  a  Person — ^it  is  God.  " In  the  One  Thought  of  God"  is 
comprehended  all  the  conscious  thoughts  that  constitute  the  Uni- 
verse. And  this  "One  Thought  of  God"  is  itself  a  conscious  pur- 
pose that  seeks  its  own  fulfilment,  and  therein  seeks  the  realization 
and  expression  of  all  the  conscious  purposes  that  make  up  the  uni- 
verse. And  "Reality"  is  found  just  here  in  these  conscious 
purposes,  and  in  their  fulfilment  in  knowledge  and  expression. 
"Reality  is  not  found  in  universals,  but  in  individuals."  What 
we  call  scientific  knowledge,  or  what  our  author  terms  the  "  World 
of  Description,"  is  common  property;  it  is  of  social  origin  and 
composition  and  it  constitutes  the  common  currency  of  himian 
convenience  and  utility.  This  realm  of  scientific  knowledge  is  a 
realm  of  " imiversals."  "Universals"  are  but  the  rules  of  conveni- 
ence and  utility.  But  this  is  not  the  realm  of  Reality.  Final 
Reality  consists  exclusively  in  conscious  purposes  and  in  their 
realization  in  the  "conscious  facts"  of  knowledge  and  in  the 
"deeds"  of  conduct.  That  is,  all  Reality  is  consciously  personal. 
"The  essence  of  the  real  is  to  be  individual,  or  to  permit  of  no  other 
of  its  kind,  and  this  character  it  possesses  only  as  the  imique  fulfil- 
ment of  purpose."  Conscious  purposes  alone  and  their  realization 
in  knowledge  and  conduct  are,  in  se,  imique  and  not  interchange- 
able. And  these,  in  our  author's  system,  take  the  place  exclusively 
of  what  in  common  estimation  are  termed  the  individual  things  of 
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concrete  reality.  Now  '*  Individuality  is  essentially  an  Ethical 
Category,  and  a  new  person  exists  whenever,  within  a  given  time- 
span,  intercommunication  with  the  rest  of  Nature  results  in  the 
appearance  of  processes  significant  enough  to  express  themselves 
in  new  ideals,  and  in  a  new  unification  of  experience  in  terms  of 
these  ideals/'  And  the  human  Individual  has  as  his  life-task  to 
find  his  place  and  limitations  in  the  divine  system  of  the  imiverse. 
And  each  purpose  attains  its  realization  as  it  finds  its  own  specific 
and  imique  place  in  the  realm  of  divine  knowledge.  The  process 
of  finding  its  place  in  the  divine  knowledge,  we  may  say,  is  the 
process  of  Being,  and  this  specific  and  unique  place  and  limitations 
when  foimd  is  knowledge  and  final  reaUzation. 

But  our  author's  division  of  all  Reality  into  the  Individual,  the 
world  of  "socially  related  selves"  and  God,  and  his  identificaticm 
of  God  with  the  world,  is  based,  as  we  have  observed,  on  a  remnant 
of  Realism — ^namely,  on  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  objective 
and  external  world.  When,  however,  this  shadow  of  the  old  "real- 
istic dogma"  is  dispensed  with,  our  philosophy  falls  back  again 
into  Pan-egoism,  and  "the  Self  is"  again  "the  Universe,"  as  with 
the  ancient  mystic.  And  knowledge  for  Pan-egoism  consists  in 
educating,  defining  and  in  finding  the  final  form  of  the  conscious 
purposes  of  the  personality.  We  may  follow  in  this  a  few  passages 
from  our  author.  The  Individual  starts  out  vaguely — ^with  "  vague 
imiversals."  And  "  increase  of  knowledge,  therefore,  would  really 
involve  increase  of  determination  of  your  present  meaning."  "The 
universe  you  have  always  with  you  as  your  true  internal  meaning." 
And  "  the  thinking  process  itself  is  a  process  whereby  at  once  mean- 
ings tend  to  become  more  determinate,  and  external  objects  tend 
to  become  internal  meanings.  Let  my  process  of  determining  my 
own  internal  meaning  simply  proceed  to  its  own  limit,  and  then  I 
shall  face  Being.  I  shall  not  only  imitate  my  object  as  another  and 
correspond  to  it  from  without,  I  shall  become  one  with  it  and  so 
internally  possess  it."  (The  idea  that  in  knowledge  the  subject 
"  possesses"  the  object,  and  that  the  possessive  pronoun  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  personal  pronoun,  is  familiar  to  the  reader  of  Hegel. 
And  the  doctrine  that  the  subject  in  true  knowledge  becomes  "one 
with"  the  object  is  a  mystical  doctrine  .that  we  shall  notice  again 
later  on.)  Our  author  continues:  "To  pass  to  your  real  and  com- 
pleted meaning,  to  the  meaning  implied  in  this  very  moment's 
vagueness,  would  be  a  passage  to  absolute  determinateness.  So  to 
pass  would  therefore  be  to  know  with  full  determination  truths  of 
an  often-desired  type,  truths  such  as:  What  you  yourself  are;  and, 
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Who  you  are,  as  this  individual;  What  this  individual  fact  now 
before  you  is.  Yes,  it  would  be  to  know  what  the  whole  individual 
being  called  the  World  is,  and  who  the  Individual  of  Individuals, 
namely,  the  Absolute,  or  God  Himself,  is.  Just  such  final  deter- 
minatenesSy  finality  of  meaning,  constitutes  that  limit  of  your  own 
internal  meaning  which  our  theory  will  hereafter  seek  to  charac- 
terize." Our  author's  pan-egoistic  epistemology,  though  somewhat 
shrouded  in  Mysticism,  is  still  clearly  seen  in  these  passages.  Know- 
ledge owes  nothing  to  "impressions"  from  or  of  an  external  world. 
For,  in  volitional  knowledge  we  are  not  seeking  the  external  world,* 
nor  are  we  seeking  abstract  scientific  principles;  we  are  seeking,  on 
the  contrary,  the  unique  conscious  purposes  of  personal  life.  And 
this  definiteness  toward  which  our  purposes  strive  and  these 
"limits"  that  they  seek  are  not  imposed  ab  extra;  they  are  merely 
the  final  form  and  "unity"  to  which  the  inherent  tendencies  of 
conscious  purposes  and  meanings  strive  in  their  reaUzation.  When 
conscious  purposes  find  their  own  definite  limits  they  have  therein 
found  their  own  final  form  and  are  therein  realized,  and  this  final 
form  in  which  purposes  are  realized  is  Reality  itself  in  its  final  form. 
It  is  also  knowledge.  And  knowledge  is  thus  merely  the  final 
form  of  Reality.  All  ReaUty  is  personal;  all  Reality  is  composed 
of  conscious  piuposes;  and  the  final  form  of  conscious  purposes  is 
knowledge. 

The  mental  function  employed  in  the  use  of  universal  concepts 
and  in  scientific  knowledge  is  the  fimction  of  Judgment.  And 
"Judgment,"  it  is  ordinarily  understood,  is  the  special  function  of 
knowledge.  And  our  author  at  first  seems  to  be  himself  of  this 
opinion.  "Judgments  are  devices  whereby  we  weave  already 
present  ideas  into  more  manifold  structures,  thereby  enriching  our 
meanings."  "The  intended  subject  of  every  judgment  is  Reality 
itself."  "You  can  never  judge  without  some  sort  of  conscious  in- 
tention to  be  in  significant  relation  to  the  Real."  These  passages 
soimd  like  Realism.  But  he  does  not  intend  to  stop  here.  "To 
judge  is  to  consider  internal  meanings  with  reference  to  external 
meanings  " — ^with  the  piupose,  of  course,  of  getting  rid  of  the  realistic 
associations  of  "apparent  externality."    Does,  then,  "Judgment," 

*  World  and  Individual.  Series  I,  p.  333/' Experience  is  the  determiner 
of  the  will."  332,  "The  idea  is  a  will  seekini;  its  own  determination.  It  is 
nothing  else."  333,  "The  object  is  nothing  but  the  will  of  the  idea  itself  in 
some  determinate  expression."  327,  **  What  the  idea  always  aims  to  find  in  its 
object  is  nothing  whatever  but  the  idea's  own  conscious  purpose  or  will, 
embodied  in  some  more  determined  form."  "And  the  world  of  my  idea  is 
simply  my  own  will  itself  determinately  embodied." 
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this  apparently  specific  function  of  Knowledge,  with  its  intended 
reference  to  Reality,  give  us  real  truth  and  final  apprehension  of 
Reality?  Our  author  finds  that  it  does  not.  We  have  (1)  "hypo- 
thetical" and  "universal"  judgments.  And  though  with  hypo- 
thetical and  universal  judgments  the  mind  is  led,  with  mystical 
imperiousness,  through  the  "destruction  of  abstract  possibilities" 
into  the  realm  where  the  concrete  realization  of  its  external  mean- 
ings is  to  be  found,  yet  the  concrete  and  living  embodiment  cf 
the  inside  meaning  of  Reality  is  not  specifically  identified  through 
universal  or  hypothetical  judgments,  for  ultimate  Reality  is  not 
found  in  "  imiversals,"  but  in  "  individuals."  (2)  We  have,  further, 
"particular  aflirmative  judgments — those  of  external  experience 
viewed  as  external — and  these,"  says  our  author,  "are  especially 
instructive  as  to  the  nature  that  our  ordinary  thinking  attributes  to 
Being,  and  as  to  what  we  demand  of  om  Other."  And  yet  these 
"particular  affirmative  judgments"  view  "external  meanings  as 
external"  and  "foreign."  Hence  they  are  not  final — they  do  not 
embody  our  "external  meanings"  as  part  of  and  as  the  completion 
of  our  "internal  meanings."  In  these  judgments  knowledge  or 
eixperience  does  not  get  rid  of  external  reference  with  its  dogmas 
and  superstitions,  and  hence  does  not  attain  to  the  finality  of  "  Indi- 
viduaUty."  And  this  is  true  likewise  of  hypothetical  and  universal 
judgments  and  of  judgment  in  general.  It  is  not  the  final  form  of 
the  apprehension  of  Reality,  for  it  deals  with  imiversals  and  the 
facts  of  the  World  of  Description,  and  these  all  have  external 
reference  and  are  thereby  misleading;  for  external  reference  leads 
to  Realism,  and  Realism,  our  author  maintains,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
epistemologically  impossible.  Judgment,  then,  is  not  final,  and 
the  true  knowledge  of  our  "  internal  meanings, "  as  completed  by 
the  internalizing  of  our  "apparently  external  meanings,"  must 
involve  another,  a  deeper  and  a  more  final  function. 

This  deeper  fimction  our  author  finds  suggested  in  the  time- 
honored  definition  of  Truth  as  "the  correspondence  between  an 
idea  and  its  object."  In  accepting  this  definition,  our  author  indi- 
cates that  by  "correspondence"  we  do  not  mean  that  the  subject 
necessarily  has  in  mind  a  picture  of  the  object.  The  items  in  a 
ledger  may  be  true  without  being  at  all  like  the  business  transactions 
referred  to.  And  "  a  true  idea  of  a  dog  need  not  bark  in  order  to 
be  true."  Thus  resemblance  is  not  the  exclusive  or  final  meaning 
of  "  correspondence."  Correspondence  of  the  idea  with  its  object, 
in  our  apprehension  of  Reality,  means  the  correspondence  of  purpose 
with  its  proper  realization.     "For  the  sort  of  correspondence  to 
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be  demanded  of  the  idea  is  determined  by  itself,  and  this  corre- 
spondence cannot  be  judged  merely  from  Without."  "The  idea  is 
selective.  It  seeks  its  own.  It  attends  as  itself  has  chosen.'' 
"The  idea  chooses  for  itself  its  object."  And  "  the  correspondence 
of  the  subject  with  the  object"  in  which  Truth  consists  is  thus  a 
correspondence  of  purpose  and  meaning,  so  that  the  subject  finds 
in  the  object  "its  own  counterpart" — ^the  completion  of  its  own 
design,  and  the  final  identification  of  itself.  What,  then,  is  the 
process  of  knowledge  by  which  our  internal  meanings  find  their 
apparently  external  meanings,  and  therein  find  their  own  completion 
and  full  determination?  This  final  knowledge  is  not  a  process. 
It  is  an  act  of  realization.  The  identification  of  the  subject  with  its 
object  as  its  own  "counterpart"  and  completion  is  an  act  of  voli- 
tional "immediacy" — ^the  immediacy  of  the  attainment  of  desire 
and  the  realization  of  purpose.  But  this  voUtional  inunediacy  is 
also,  in  our  author's  view,  an  act  of  immediate  "insight" — the 
immediate  insight  of  self-consciousness  m  which  the  completed 
purpose  is  conscious  of  its  own  "  unity."  But  if  the  object  becomes 
consciously  identified  with  the  subject  it  thereby  loses  its  objec- 
tivity. What,  then,  becomes  of  knowledge?  And  has  not  our 
author  reached  the  same  conclusion  that  he  condemned  in  the 
Ancient  Mystic — ^namely,  that  he  pushes  knowledge  out  of  his 
system? 

Our  author's  first  book  bore  the  title  of  The  Rdigiovs  Aspect  of 
Philosophy.  In  literary  style  the  book  was  promising,  but  disap- 
pointing in  contents.  The  title  of  the  book,  however,  has  proven 
to  be  the  title  of  his  life-work  as  a  philosophical  thinker.  His 
philosophy  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  world  and  all  Reality  from 
the  divine  standpoint — from  the  standpoint  of  the  Onmiscient 
Creator.  We  may  admit  that  the  world  from  that  point  of  view 
might,  if  we  were  capable  of  it,  make  a  very  different  impression. 
But  as  terrestrial  students  of  terrestrial  philosophy,  we  find  seem- 
ingly fundamental  difficulties  in  Prof.  Royce's  view. 

1.  He  entertains  the  view,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Realism  is  the 
doctrine  of  social  expediency,  the  doctrine  of  the  well-to-do  class 
that  employs  dogmatism  to  secure  social  conservatism.  It  occurs 
to  us  to  observe  here  that  the  Romans  were  Realists,  and  that  they 
conquered  the  world  and  developed  a  system  of  jurisprudence  that 
is  still  important.  Does  their  world-conquest  invalidate  their 
Realism,  or  does  their  Realism  invalidate  their  world-conquest,  or 
may  it  be  possible  that  their  clear  discernment  and  sound  judgment 
were  responsible  both  for  their  Realism  and  their  world-conquest? 
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The  fact  that  a  philosophy  is  contrary  to  common-sense  and  reason, 
and  that  a  man  could  not  succeed  in  life  on  such  principles,  does  not 
prove  that  its  author  sees  things  from  the  divine  standpoint. 
Realism  is  very  evidently  not  bom  of  "social  convenience."  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  belief  of  those  who  use  their  senses  and  their 
understanding;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  more  independent  type  of 
character — ^the  type  that  has  deeper  discernment  as  to  matters  of 
fact  and  as  to  the  permanent  conditions  of  existence,  and  that  has 
more  intellectual  and  ethical  views  of  religion. 

Our  author  holds,  evidently,  an  extreme  view  of  Realism.  He 
maintains,  as  we  have  observed,  that  "  Metaphysical  Realism  is  the 
theory  which,  recognizing  independent  beings  as  real,  lays  special 
stress  on  their  independence  as  the  very  essence  of  their  reality." 
From  this  premise  he  argues  that  Realism  reduces  itself  imavoidably 
to  atomism,  and  ultimately  to  zero.  For,  if  things  are  absolutely 
independent  of  each  other  and  of  knowledge,  then  knowledge  can 
have  no  relation  to  things,  and  thus  we  have  a  universal  atomism, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  knowledge  imiversal  skepticism.  But 
suppose  the  Realist  disputes  the  fairness  of  the  premise,  and  asserts 
that  things  are  not  real  because  they  are  independent,  but  that  they 
are  independent  because  they  are  real?  This  would  put  a  different 
face  on  the  matter,  and  this  is  certainly  the  basis  on  which  Science 
and  human  intelligence  proceed.  The  captious  critic  might  assert 
that  our  author,  in  seeking  to  discredit  Realism,  proceeds  somewhat 
as  an  intellectual  intriguant  to  stir  up  strife  and  get  Realism 
divided  against  itself.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  assume 
that,  as  master  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  he  has  also  in  mind 
the  more  antiquated  and  imscientific  forms  of  Realism.  In  his 
view  Realism  would  maintain  that  the  objects  of  knowledge  are 
absolutely  and  entirely  independent  of  the  knowing  subject.  But 
does  a  scientific  Realism — ^and  it  would  not  be  consistent  to  saddle 
this  scientific  age  with  a  Realism  cited  from  unscientific  and  mysti- 
cal ages  that  are  past — does  scientific  R^ealism  assert  the  absolute 
and  exclusive  independence  of  all  objects  of  knowledge  from  the 
knowing  subject?  It  asserts  what  it  finds  to  be  true;  it  asserts 
what  by  thousandfold  observation,  experiment  and  ratiocinative 
process  is  known  to  be  true — ^that  the  earth,  the  sim,  moon  and  stars 
have  an  existence  independent  of  all  human  observation.  But 
scientific  Realism  also  finds  that  the  knowing  subject  and  the  objects 
known  have  a  cooperative  existence.  The  process  of  knowledge 
is  only  partially  understood.  This  fact,  together  with  the  realistic 
implications  of  the  concepts  of  knowledge,  are  the  reasons  that  have 
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made  epistemology  an  inviting  basis  for  '* frenzied"  Metaphysics. 
Thus  epistemology,  as  a  semi-chaos,  has  become  the  mother  of  most 
astonishing  worlds.  And  these  unrestrained  metaphysical  enter- 
prises are  attractive  because  of  their  magnitude,  and  to  some  even 
because  they  are  venturesome  and  conspicuous.  In  our  author's 
view  Realism  would  maintain  not  only  the  object's  absolute  and 
exclusive  independence  of  the  subject,  but  also  that  each  and  every 
object,  that  each  and  every  thing,  is  in  its  separate  existence  abso- 
lutely and  exclusively  independent  of  each  and  every  other  object, 
and  of  each  and  every  other  thing.  But  what  scientific  Realist  holds 
this  view?  For,  in  fact,  scientific  Realism  finds  that  the  whole 
world  and  imiverse,  as  far  as  known,  maintains  a  cooperative  exist- 
ence. According  to  Prof.  Royce,  there  is  ^  mortal  conflict  on  in 
Realism  between  the  one  and  the  many,  and  that  in  this  conflict 
Realism  must  unavoidably  destroy  itself.  But  this  apparent  incon- 
sistency in  Realism,  on  which  our  author  delights  to  dwell,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  Realism  has,  historically  speaking,  been  mixed  with 
Idealism.  Prof.  Royce  calls  Plato  a  Realist,  but  he  was  also  an 
Idealist.  Spinoza  was  a  Realist,  but  he  was  also  a  Mystic.  And 
Mysticism  is  the  original  fountain  of  Idealism.  And  this  conflict 
that  our  author  urges  is  brought  on  by  the*  aggressiveness  of  mysti- 
cal Idealism.  Prof.  Royce  insists  on  the  Realist's  inability  to  give 
a  simple  definition  of  all  Reality.  But  to  this  Realism  replies  that 
it  does  not  profess  omniscience,  nor  claim  the  ability  to  solve  the 
whole  Universe  at  one  sitting  and  in  one  sentence.  Realism  is 
scientific,  and  human  intelligence  and  the  sciences  constitute  its 
definition  of  Reality,  as  far  as  it  knows  Reality. 

2.  Our  author  declines  the  testimony  of  the  senses.  "Sights  and 
sounds."  etc.,  are  but  "brute  facts"  and  the  "meaningless  accidents 
of  sensation."  This  is  the  skepticism  of  Hume  incorporated  in 
Critical  Rationalism  by  Kant,  and  passed  on  into  Speculative 
Idealism  by  Fichte.  And  Speculative  Idealism,  thus  isolated  from 
the  concrete  world,  has  followed  ancient  Mysticism  in  its  main 
motives  and  lines  of  thought.  The  Mystic  neither  attempts  Science 
nor  the  moral  government  of  the  world;  he  seeks  monastic  seclusion 
and  neglects  posterity.  Evidently  the  interests  of  the  race  had 
better  seek  other  guidance.  And  Mysticism  is  not  convincing. 
It  is  related  of  a  lawsuit,  in  a  case  concerning  the  infringement  of 
patent  rights  on  car  wheels,  that  Mr.  Choate,  in  defense  of  the 
accused,  argued  in  his  concluding  speech  in  an  exceedingly  refined 
theory  of  "mathematical  points"  to  prove  that  the  patent  had  not 
been  infringed  upon;  and  that  Mr.  Webster,  in  reply,  simply  rose 
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and  said:  ''Gentlemen  of  the  jiury,  there  are  the  wheels,  look  at 
them."  The  patent  had  been  infringed  upon,  and  the  testimony 
of  the  senses  was  sufficient  evidence  and  was  accepted  as  incontest- 
able evidence.  Our  author's  theory,  that  we  get  the  external  world 
or  "Nature"  ready-made  from  our  fellow-men,  leaves  out  the  testi- 
mony of  the  senses.  If  we  did  get  Nature  from  our  fellow-men — 
if  Nature,  then,  were  of  "social  extraction" — ^we  would  get  it,  as 
Prof.  Royce  gets  it,  by  the  dialectical  method,  and  through  the 
social  organ  of  language,  namely,  the  ear.  And  if  Nature  were 
composed  of  "  socially  related  selves,"  we  might  expect  to  become 
acquainted  with  it  through  the  ear,  which  is  more  i>ersonal,  emo- 
tional and  social  in  its  receptivity.  But  even  language  itself  is 
realistic,  and  the  eye,  the  most  intellectual  of  the  senses,  and  the 
sense  of  touch  are  realistic  in  their  testimony,  as  our  author  acknow- 
ledges. And  yet  it  is  through  the  eye  and  through  the  sense  of 
touch  that  we  get  our  primary  and  also  our  final  knowledge  of 
Nature  in  observation  and  experiment.  It  is  evident,  of  course,  that 
we  do  get  our  standards  of  weights,  measm^ments  and  estimates 
and  our  education  from  our  fellow-men.  But  pubUc  opinion  and 
social  estimates  cannot  control  the  price  of  beef  when  the  com 
crop  fails. 

3.  Our  author,  in  seeking  a  deeper  view  than  Science  offers,  is  led 
to  dispute  the  categories  of  the  imderstanding.  Substantiality  and 
causality  are  not  essential  or  necessary  characteristics  of  Reality. 
They  are,  indeed,  the  basis  of  oiu*  scientific  "  book-keeping, "  for  the 
present,  in  dealing  with  Nature.  But  our  author  holds  that  a 
change  of  conditions  and  of  sentiment  on  this  matter  may  occur, 
so  that  in  futiure  ages  scientists  may  do  their  book-keeping  on  a 
different  method.  Moreover,  "quantity,"  he  maintains,  is  not  a 
fundamental  conception  in  oiu*  apprehension  of  Nature. ^  "Not 
quantity,  but  order  is  the  fundamental  category  of  exact  thought 
about  facts."  The  fundamental  conception  of  Science  is  that  of 
"serial  order."  This  "serial  order"  means  the  "time-series." 
And  "  oiur  experience  of  time  is  for  us  essentially  an  experience  of 
longing,  of  pursuit,  of  restlessness."  That  is,  "Time  is  the  form  of 
the  will."  This  reduces  Science  also  to  a  voluntaristic  basis. 
Now  whatever  the  right  and  the  wrong  may  be,  or  the  true  and  the 
false,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the  philosophy  that  declines  the 
testimony  of  the  senses  and  disputes  the  categories  of  the  under- 
standing cannot  be  made  convincing. 

4.  Oiu-  author's  style  seems  at  first  to  be  plain  and  simple.  It  is, 
however,  very  compromised — distinguished  for  complication  and 
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evaaveness.  His  philosophy  is,  as  we  have  seen,  composed  of  two 
constantly  conflicting  currents;  and  if  not  in  every  sentence,  cer- 
tainly in  almost  every  paragraph  he  makes  concessions  to  the 
realistic  sentiments  of  the  reader.  And  in  his  resolution  of  Realism 
into  Idealism  he  seldom,  if  ever,  makes  a  plain  statement.  He  says : 
''There  is  an  ancient  doctrine  that  whatever  is,  is  ultimately  indi- 
vidual. Realism  early  came  to  that  view."  He  is  here  introducing 
his  own  view  under  the  auspices  of  the  Realism  that  he  has  been 
criticising  as  epistemologically  impossible  and  as  ontologically  equal 
to  zero.  He  must  here,  of  course,  be  employing  the  word  "  Realism" 
in  another  sense.  And  this  converted,  disembodied  Realism  he 
employs,  not  simply  for  superficial  forensic  reasons,  but  primarily 
because  all  men  are  realists,  and  he  himself  wants  to  beUeve  in 
his  own  ideal  world  as  "real"  and  wants  all  men  to  agree  with 
him  in  that  belief.  Our  author  is  very  clever,  and  when  he 
doesn't  want  to  be  detected  he  accuses  some  one  else — prob- 
ably ReaUsm — of  doing  just  what  he  is  about  to  do.  On 
p.  65  of  the  World  and  the  Individual  (First  Series)  he  concludes : 
''In  brief,  then,  the  present  ontological  definition  is  a  synthesis 
of  the  three  popular  conceptions,  with  stress  laid  upon  the 
second,  that  is,  upon  the  idea  that  the  real  as  such  is  behind  or 
beyond  the  merely  immediate  of  om-  experience."  Now  "  this  pres- 
ent ontological  definition"  of  which  he  is  speaking  is  none  other 
than  Realism.  And  Realism  is  also  the  first  of  these  "  three  popular 
conceptions"  of  which  he  speaks.  Realism  is  thus  composed,  ob- 
serve, of  Realism  and  the  two  other  popular  conceptions,  namely, 
Mysticism  and  Critical  Rationalism,  in  the  order  mentioned.  And 
Realism  would  be  thus  more  closely  affiliated  with  Mysticism  than 
with  Realism  itself.  Now  this  is,  of  course,  not  true  of  ReaUsm. 
But  it  is  true  of  Prof.  Royce's  own  theory.  This  is,  then,  another 
illustration  of  the  cleverness  with  which  he  attempts,  while  keeping 
Realism  under  a  constant  fire  of  hostile  criticism,  to  retain  the 
Realism  of  the  popular  mind  in  support  of  his  own  system. 

To  venture  the  assertion  that  Sophists  are  still  extant,  and 
that  the  dialectical  and  rhetorical  ability  to  make  the  worse  appear 
the  better  reason  still  brings  a  reputation  and  an  income;  to  accuse 
an  honest  man  of  Sophistry  or  of  a  forensic  conscience,  or  to  charge 
a  donunant  system  of  thought  with  perversion  and  over^subtlety 
would  seem  absurd  to  the  uninitiated,  and  to  many  at  least  of  the 
initiated  it  would  be  unwelcome  and  therefore  absurd.  But  the 
Realist  cannot  read  our  author's  writings  without  being  convinced 
that  the  argument  is  too  clever  and  too  evasive,  too  complicated 
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tEuad  too  plainly  against  the  plain  testimony  of  the  senses  and  the 
categories  of  the  understanding.  And,  in  fact,  the  ^ort,  in  itself, 
to  prove  scientifically  that  Science  is  not  scientific,  and  to  make 
intelligent  demonstrations  that  knowledge  is  not  intelligent  and 
that  reason  is  not  reasonable  is  an  enterprise  that  may  require 
sophistry  m  order  to  succeed.  And  we  are  herewith  not  surprised 
to  find  one  of  the  newer  shining  lights  of  this  same  tsrpe  (Schiller, 
of  Oxford)  defending  openly  the  ancient  Sophists  at  the  expense  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  And  if  what  we  have  referred  to  unsuitably  is 
not  Sophistry,  then  our  author  has  rather  literary  designs  and  is 
employing  the  race's  profoundest  and  best  traditions  of  Ontolpgy, 
Epistemology,  Psychology  and  Ethics  rather  for  literary  effect 
and  for  philosophical  diversion.  We  do  not  dispute  at  all  the  pro- 
priety and  the  importance  of  literary  effect  and  of  philosophical 
diversion,  nor  do  we  dispute  the  educational  value  and  work  of 
many  of  the  ancient  Sophists.  We,  however,  prefer  the  plain  deal- 
ing and  the  great  and  lasting  content  offered  us  in  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle. 

5.  Our  author  has  told  us  that  the  thinking  of  the  Ancient  Mystic 
was  negative,  and  that  he  employed  his  keen  intellect  critically  to 
make  naught  of  other  men's  systems.  No  better  illustration  of  this 
description  can  be  found  than  Prof.  Royce's  own  book  on  The  Rdigi- 
mL8  Aspect  of  Philosophy.  Leibnitz  found  good  in  all  that  he  read; 
but  our  author  finds  no  light  whatever  as  to  ultimate  moral  theory 
in  any  and  all  of  the  moralists.  He  rejects  Christian  Theology  as 
the  basis  of  Ethics,  and  says  we  must  start  with  Morality,  or, 
more  specifically,  with  the  moral  ideal,  and  let  Theology  come  after- 
ward, if  it  can.  But  the  moral  nature  and  conscience  give  no  indi- 
cations whatever  as  to  the  ultimate  basis  of  right  and  wrong.  All 
moral  theories  are  in  such  conflict  and  hostility  that  oiu*  author  is 
driven  to  skepticism.  But  his  skepticism  is  not  the  skepticism  of 
indifference,  he  maintains:  it  is  rather  the  skepticism  of  imiversal 
generosity — ^his  benevolence  wishes  to  contribute  to  the  realization 
of  all  the  desires  and  aspirations  and  ideals  of  all  life.  And  in  the 
universal  benevolence  of  this  universal  skepticism  he  finds  suggested 
the  ultimate  ideal  of  Morality.  Though  the  moral  nature  and  con- 
science do  not  teach  it,  he  finds  in  Schopenhauer's  treatment  of 
"Pity"  a  suggestive  element  of  deeper  "insight" — ^namely,  that 
"  in  deeper  truth  you  and  I  are  one.  Being,  namely,  the  one  great 
Being,  the  absolute  Will,  which  works  in  us  both."  "  Pity  is  a  reve- 
lation in  concrete  form  of  a  great  fimdamental  truth,  the  great 
fact  of  the  ultimate  and  metaphysical  oneness  of  all  sentient  be- 
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ings."  This,  then,  is  his  ultimate  basis  of  the  "law  of  love"  and 
of  Kant's  universal  Imperative  and  the  ultimate  moral  ideal. 
"  Insighf  into  this  great  truth  is  itself  a  tendency  to  its  realization. 
And  on  this  final  "moral  insight"  of  the  identity  of  all  sentient 
beings  our  author  bases  an  exhortation  to  universal  harmony,  to 
the  law  of  love  and  universal  benevolence.  This  exhortation  is  of 
most  noble  content  and  of  most  far-reaching  significance — that  is^ 
withui  the  limits  of  oiu*  hiunan  kind.  But  is  there  in  this  universal 
metaphysical  oneness  of  all  sentient  beings  a  basis  for  moral  distinc- 
tions? If  all  life  is  one  and  all  divine,  then  all  is  right  as  it  is.  His 
observation  that  we  must  realize  that  other  life  is  "  real "  like  our  own 
is  a  most  essential  initiative  to  sympathy  and  philanthropy.  But  to 
realize  this  is  not  to  become  absolutely  one  and  identical  with  that 
life.  A  family  of  pigs  sleeping  together  in  a  pile  might  dream  that 
they  were  all  one  inseparable  and  identical  pig,  and  as  big  as  a  hog. 
This  is  oiur  author's  ultimate  moral  ideal  and  ultimate  reason  of 
right  and  wrong.  But  if  the  swimmer,  in  his  most  noble  action  of 
rescuing  a  drowning  man,  fails  to  insist  on  the  distinction  between 
himself  and  the  imf ortimate  man  whom  he  would  save  and  lets  the 
drowning  man  get  his  arms  aroimd  him,  they  will  both  go  down  to- 
gether. In  order  to  rescue  the  perishing  he  must  insist  on  jiu^f 
difiference  and  distinction  between  his  life  and  the  life  of  the  drown- 
ing man.  And  so  with  all  life-saving.  Mr.  Moody  and  General 
Booth  and  the  most  effective  rescuers  of  the  perishing  are  those 
who  insist  most  strenuously  on  the  difference  and  distinction  be- 
tween the  life  they  are  seeking  to  live  and  the  degraded  lives  they 
are  striving  to  rescue.  There  is  no  need  of  reminding  om-selves  that 
this  principle  is  conspicuously  acknowledged  in  the  Decalogue  and 
throughout  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  acknowledged  no  less  dis- 
tinctly in  the  writings  o^Paul  and  in  the  preaching  of  all  the  great 
Reformers.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  principle  of  moral  distinctions,  the 
principle  of  moral  self-defense,  the  principle  of  moral  individuality 
and  of  holiness.  In  the  first  part  of  The  Religwus  Aspect  of  Philoso- 
phy our  author  says:  "In  treating  ethical  doctrine  it  is  common  to 
avoid  by  all  sorts  of  devices  the  main  and  most  difficult  problem 
of  all."  And,  "having  occupied  so  many  pages  in  entertaining 
come,  if  they  ever  do  come,  to  the  central 
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interesting  to  observe  that,  although  the  ultimate  basis  of  moral 
distinctions  was  his  prime  issue  at  the  start,  yet  when  he  reaches 
his  final  "insight"  and  his  "identity  of  the  life  of  all  sentient 
beings"  as  his  ultimate  moral  basis,  the  subject  has  changed  or 
has  vanished,  and  he  has  nothing  whatever  to  say  about  the  dis- 
tinctions of  right  and  wrong.  Our  author  would  seem  to  have 
departed  from  the  Bible  at  the  start,  because  of  the  supernatural 
element  and  because  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  inspiration.  But  in 
his  conclusion  all  true  Being  is  supematiural  and  every  article  of  it 
verbally  inspired.  One  of  his  argimients  for  the  existence  of  God 
is  the  existence  of  human  error.  Error  is  only  possible  when  there 
is  a  system  of  absolute  Truth  to  which  it  is  an  exception.  But  then 
"in  the  One  Thought  of  God"  all  Reality  is  comprised,  and  hence 
in  Reality  himian  error  is  really  no  inconsistency.  This  means  sim- 
ply that  moral  evil  belongs  to  the  reahn  of  conscience — ^the  moral 
nature — and  empirical  morality,  and  that  human  error  belongs  to  the 
world  of  objective  and  external  reference.  Thus  both  moral  evil 
and  human  error  belong  to  the  World  of  Description.  But  this 
World  of  Description,  with  its  apparent  reference  to  externality, 
is,  after  all,  a  fiction,  and,  though  it  serves  a  useful  purpose,  it  is 
'Igiyj^the  world  of  Reality.  But  when  this  World  of  Description 
has  been  assimilated  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  inner  man,  to  com- 
plete his  "  inner  meanings,"  by  this  life-time  process,  objective  ref- 
erence and  externality  may  have  been  forgotten,  and  therewith  the 
evils  and  errors  of  former  days  and  of  the  social  consciousness  may 
have  been  "purged"  away  and  forgotten.  Our  author's  solution, 
then,  of  the  problems  of  evil  and  of  error  is  twofold:  psychologi- 
cally and  practically  evil  voaishes  by  being  forgotten;  theoretically 
there  is  no  place  in  Pantheism  for  evil  and  error.  Prof.  Royce's 
religious  philosophy,  as  has  been  indicate4yjg  based  upon  a  realistic 
remnant — ^namely,  the  belief  in  an  objective,  external  realm  of 
Reality  called  the  World  and  God.  The  idea  of  the  World  is  realis- 
tic both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  ordinary  acceptance.  And  the  idea 
of  God,  when  not  from  Revelation,  is  developed  to  account  for  the 
world  and  the  mind  and  history  and  destiny  of  man.  Our  author 
cites  with  consent  Anselm's  idea  of  God  as  "ens  realissitnum.^* 
This  is  evidently  of  realistic  extraction  and  of  realistic  significance. 
Without  this  remnant  of  Realism  as  basis  his  philosophy  falls  back 
into  Pan-egoism.  And  Pan-egoism  has  no  religion.  Otherwise 
Prof.  Royce's  religious  philosophy  is  pantheistic.  And  of  Panthe- 
ism it  must  at  least  be  said,  that  the  theory  that  identifies  God  with 
the  world  in  which  we  plow  and  sow  and  tunnel  and  blast  is  not 
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condticive  to  worship.  And  as  a  historical  fact,  Pantheism  has 
never  been  distinguished  for  the  spirit  of  holiness,  but  rather  by 
the  spirit  of  laxity.  The  Hebrews,  as  a  race,  have  never  been 
equaled  in  their  acquaintance  with  human  natiure.  This  has  always 
been  with  them  a  special  distinction,  and  they  have  always  shown 
an  unequaled  genius  in  this  way.  To  them  was  revealed — ^we  say 
"revealed,"  for  true  piety  is  based  on  revelation  and  not  on  specu- 
lation :  the  preacher  who  uses  Speculative  Idealism  as  his  Theology 
insofar  invariably  turns  reverential  and  filial  piety  into  curiosity 
and  intellectual  interest — ^to  the  Hebrews  was  revealed  a  religion 
in  which  a  "strict  accoimt  is  kept" — a  religion  in  which  man's 
relation  to  God  and  to  his  fellow-men  is  apprehended  and  estimated 
in  terms  of  justice.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion is  that  it  is  based  on  justice  in  God  and  man.  And  justice  is 
scientific.  God's  love  is  in  His  justice  meted  out  in  His  wisdom 
with  the  exactness  of  thorough  intelligence.  All  men  respect  what 
is  called  "Hebrew  piety,"  and  certainly  we  are  not  prepared  to 
dispute  the  tacit  agreement  of  the  authors  of  the  Bible  that  piety 
must  be  based  on  justice,  in  order  that  man  may  not  be  presump- 
tuous nor  Divinity  despotic — ^in  short,  that  holiness  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  may  be  superior  to  all  accusation.  But  this  Pauline 
method  and  evangelical  spirit  does  not  appeal  to  the  Mystic,  nor 
does  it  find  acceptance  with  the  Volimtarist.  They  have  no  basis 
in  their  philosophy  for  the  positive  structure  of  Christian  doctrine. 
Speculative  Idealism  is  the  transition  from  Science  and  revealed 
Religion  to  Voluntarism.  And  Voluntarism  is  really  the  dominant 
initiative  and  motive  in  the  transition.  Voluntarism  is  occidental, 
secular  Mysticism,  The  Mystic  is  a  monk.  And  men  in  solitude 
have  the  habit  of  soliloquy.  Moreover,  their  minds  are  busied  only 
with  themselves.  Thus,  in  solitude,  with  nothing  but  himself  on 
his  mind,  to  the  Mystic  everything  becomes  a  mirror.  Wherever 
he  looks  he  sees  himself  and  recognizes  nothing  else.  And  thus,  look- 
ing out  upon  the  world,  he  says:  "That  art  Thou" — and  this  is 
his  Metaphysics.  Speculative  Idealism  is  the  German  type  break- 
ing away  from  the  restraints  of  Science  and  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  civilization  to  assert  again  the  mystic  and  monarchic  type  of 
their  original  forest  life.  Fortunately  for  Germany,  the  sciences 
and  the  scientific  spirit  have  not  only  held  this  reckless  retrogres- 
sion in  check,  but  have  pushed  Speculative  Idealism  as  a  system 
of  philosophy  out  of  the  public  mind.  But  unfortunately  for  the 
Germans,  their  native  mystic  tendency  and  fondness  for  theorizing 
have  given  this  philosophy  too  large  a  place  in  their  Theology. 
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Mysticism  is  pass-time.  The  Mystic  does  not  have  religious  convic- 
tions: he  has  religious  ideals  and  religious  dreams  and  vagaries. 
If  he  had  religious  convictions  he  would  undertake  the  evangeliza- 
tion and  moral  government  of  the  world.  In  spite  of  his  imperial 
designs  he  is  sedentary  and  solitary.  And  his  unbridled  imperialism 
is  the  result  of  his  imreceptive,  imcommunicative  and  non-moral 
sedentariness.  Speculative  Idealism  is  spectacular,  over-aggressive 
and  full  of  exaggeration.  But  it  requires  a  great  effort,  and  in  that 
it  requires  a  great  effort  it  often  wins  the  confidence  of  a  great  virtue ; 
but  it  is  too  highly  artificial  to  be  adaptable  to  the  world  or  to  man 
in  the  duties  of  practicality.  It  is  Natiu^  supematuralized  in  the 
house;  and  the  demonstration  is  as  artificial  as  the  task  itself. 
A  sound  Metaphysics  is  the  highest  training-school  of  the  mind, 
and  is  essential  to  the  highest  intellectual  culture.  But  voluntaris- 
tic  Metaphysics  neglects  the  sciences  and  knowledge,  and  proceeds 
along  the  line  of  floating  tradition,  personal  preference  and  forensic 
invitation.  And  this  is  not  the  way  of  scientific  integrity  and  re- 
sponsibility. And  it  is  not  the  line  of  safe  procedure.  For  often, 
very  often,  it  is  not  the  line  of  profundity,  and  this  is  not  only  true 
in  the  sciences  and  in  the  affairs  of  daily  life,  but  it  is  true  also  in 
Morality  and  Religion. 

If  we  cannot  accept  our  author's  philosophy,  how  then  account 
for  its  popularity  and  influence?  1.  Prof.  Royce  is,  with  Plato, 
Malebranche  and  Schopenhauer,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  gifted 
litterateurs  in  all  the  history  of  metaphysical  thought.  He  was  thus 
endowed  by  nature  for  leadership.  And,  especially  in  matters  not 
fully  imderstood,  men  follow  the  greater  leader.  And,  2.  Specula- 
tive Idealism  is  not  an  American  type  of  thought:  it  is  German. 
And  the  Germans,  by  their  natural  endowments  for  theory  and  by 
their  life-long  patient  and  systematic  endeavor,  have  in  the  realm 
of  scholarship  and  thought  overwhelmingly  outworked  other  nations, 
so  that  their  systems  of  philosophy  are  far  greater  and  bear  a  far 
greater  burden  of  scholarship  and  of  systematic  thought.  And  in 
matters  not  fully  understood  men  admire  the  greatest  achievement 
and  follow  the  greatest  movement.  3.  Men  who  are  interested  in  re- 
ligion and  attached  to  its  traditions  follow  Prof.  Royce  as  a  counter 
to  Spencer.  Naturalism  had  received  in  Evolution  the  strongest 
presentation  it  had  ever  had.  But  this  Naturalism,  in  its  greatest 
philosopher,  Mr.  Spencer,  was  overweighted  with  a  Materialism 
that  threatened  to  blight  the  higher  interests  of  personality  and  of 
religion.  Spencer  maintained  that  man  is  spnmg  from  Nature. 
But  Nature,  as  far  as  it  came  within  the  category  of  "the  Knowable," 
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was  materialistic.  Man  was  thus  left  under  the  shadow  of  Mate- 
rialism. Prof.  Royce  was  thus  confronted  with  the  same  problem 
that  confronted  Plato  and  Leibnitz — namely,  to  rescue  the  higher 
interests  of  personahty  and  religion.  In  his  philosophy  man  does 
not  spring  from  Spencer's  material  Nature,  but  Nature,  as  far 
as  its  api>earance  of  materiality  and  corporeality  is  concerned, 
springs  from  man,  and  is  a  human  product.  Otherwise,  in  its 
essential  reality,  the  world  is  a  function  and  an  expression  of  the 
divine  personality.  And  in  this  defense  Prof.  Royce,  employing  the 
best  philosophical  resources  of  the  traditions  of  personality,  has 
done  great  service  in  removing  the  centre  of  philosophical  interest 
away  from  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  naturalistic  evolution. 
And  on  this  issue  he  became  a  welcome  leader  of  thought.  4.  Prof. 
Royce  is  rather  the  popularizer  than  the  f oimder  of  the  system  that 
he  represents.  Speculative  Idealism  originated  with  Fichte,  and 
attained  to  its  greatest  eminence  and  respectability  in  Hegel. 
And  Prof.  Royce,  though  nearer  to  Schopenhauer,  has  still  main- 
tained the  honors  of  Hegelianism.  The  Cologne  Cathedral,  seen 
at  night,  is  a  dream  and  a  hymn  of  praise.  In  daylight  it  is  an 
ideal  of  architectiu-e.  Hegel's  philosophy  is  a  German  prophecy 
and  full  of  intellectual  exhortation.  It  is  also  full  of  history  and 
replete  with  variations  of  scientific  conviction.  But  it  is  not  scien- 
tific philosophy,  nor  is  it  scientific  history.  It  is  an  architectonic 
ideal — an  attempt  to  interpret  the  world  and  history  from  the  divine 
standpoint,  and  a  reconstruction  of  Reality  with  the  idea  that  the 
world  as  a  whole  must  be  grasped  as  within  the  reach  of  himian 
attainment  and  achievement.  We  oiu-selves  prefer  a  sort  of  physio- 
l(^cal  division  of  labor,  leaving  creation  to  the  Creator  and  om- 
niscience to  the  Omniscient  One.  And  yet  we  are  forced  to  recog- 
nize that,  as  an  ideal  of  greatness  and  as  an  intellectual  exhortation 
to  achievement  and  attainments,  Hegel's  philosophy  is  truly  great, 
imposing  and  inspiring.  And  to  Prof.  Royce  we  are  indebted  as 
a  defender  of  the  faith,  as  a  brilliant  author,  and  as  a  great  intellec- 
tual quickener  and  educator.  This  confession  is  unavoidable  even 
by  those  who  do  not  agree  with  his  Natural  Philosophy  or  with  his 
mystical  tendencies  in  Ethics  and  Metaphysics. 
Princeton,  N.  J.  E.  D.  Miller. 


VI. 

CRITICAL   NOTE. 

AN  UNDESIGNED  COINCIDENCE. 

No  ONE  doubts  that  our  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  were  the  main 
source  for  the  author  of  Chrom'cles.  It  is  not  unusual  for  critics  to 
compare  these  existing  sources  with  those  parts  of  Chronicles  evidently 
derived  from  them,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter;  and  then, 
arguing  from  the  known  to  the  imknown,  to  infer,  with  respect  to  the 
parts  of  Chronicles  for  which  we  have  no  sources  preserved,  either  that 
they  have  no  source  save  the  author's  imagination,  or^hat,  even  if 
some  vague  documentary  or  oral  tradition  must  be  allowed,  the  author 
has  no  claim  to  credence  because  he  does  not  accurately  reproduce 
but  disfigures  and  overla}^  his  soiirces. 

If,  however,  within  the  limits  of  the  material  peculiar  to  the  Chroni- 
eler  there  are  found  presupposed  the  same  conditions  or  situations 
as  are  vouched  for  by  Samuel  or  Kings;  if  especially  such  presupposi- 
tions are  found  in  connection  with  material  which  by  its  nature  (per- 
sons, places,  dates  and  the  like)  suggests  a  written  source,  then  ob- 
viously a  strong  presumption  is  raised,  first,  that  in  these  places  the 
Chronicler  did  use  a  reliable  written  source,  and  second,  that  he  used 
it  honestly.  Such  points  of  contact  belong  to  the  class  of  "undesigned 
coincidences,''  of  which  we  find  so  many  examples  in  a  comparison  of 
the  Acts  and  the  Epistles.  And  it  is  manifest  that  the  law  in  their 
case  is;  the  closer  the  correspondence,  and  the  less  obvious  the  corre- 
spondence, the  stronger  the  confirmatory  force.  In  the  case  of  the 
Book  of  Chronicles  in  particular,  the  theory  of  artificially  developed 
correspondences,  designed  coincidences  meant  to  look  like  tmdesigned 
coincidences,  is  especially  untenable.  The  radical  critic  should  be  the 
last  man  to  deny  this,  for  according  to  his  hypothesis,  in  the  words  of 
Graf,*  "the  Chronicler  knows  no  distinction  of  times,  but  always  and 
everywhere  has  his  own  contemporaries,  for  whose  instruction  and 
edification  he  wrote,  before  his  eyes."  Indeed,  such  critics  as  Thenius 
and  Graf  develop  this  characteristic  of  the  Chronicler  most  insistently 
in  inunediate  connection  with  that  particular  episode  to  which  the 
reader's  attention  is  now  directed. 

In  Kingsf  we  are  told  very  briefly  of  a  reform  in  worship  that  took 

[  ♦  Die  geschichtiichen  BUcher,  p.  170. 
t  II  Kings  xviii.  3-6,  esp.  ver.  4. 
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place  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah.  As  it  is  the  first  thing 
told  of  Hezekiah,  the  narrative  of  whose  reign  occupies  three  chapters,* 
the  natural  presumption  is  that  this  reform  took  place  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign.  In  Chronicles,  while  a  space  of  four  chaptersf  is  allotted 
to  Hezekiah,  three  of  them  are  occupied  with  affairs  of  worship,  while 
into  the  fourth  are  crowded  all  the  personal  and  political  affairs  that 
bulk  so  largely  in  Kings.  The  three  chapters  dealing  with  Hezekiah's 
relation  to  ritual,  temple  and  priesthood  are  divided  between  an 
accotmt  of  the  purification  of  the  polluted  temple  in  the  first  month 
of  the  first  year  of  the  new  reign;  the  celebration  of  a  great  Passover 
in  the  second  month;  and  the  royal  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  cult  thus  reinaugurated. 

Hezekiah,  according  to  II  Kings  xviii.  1,  succeeded  his  father  Ahaz 
in  the  third  year  of  Hoshea,  that  last  monarch  of  the  Northern  King- 
dom, whose  nine  years'  reign  ended  with  the  fall  of  Samaria  in  the 
winter  of  722-721.  A  few  verses  later  we  are  informed  that  the  siege 
of  Samaria  b^an  in  the  fourth  year  and  terminated  in  the  sixth  year 
of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah.  By  these  data  the  accession  of  Hezekiah 
is  fixed  in  the  year  728  or  727,  and  the  reformation  of  Hezekiah  should 
apparently  be  dated  in  the  spring  of  727. 

The  blow  that  fell  upon  Samaria  in  724,  and  that  eventuated  in 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,  was  not  the  only  blow 
dealt  it  by  the  Assyrians.  Rather  it  was  the  last  of  a  series,  and  it 
fell  upon  what  was  but  a  remnant  of  the  really  mighty  kingdom  over 
which,  only  a  few  years  before,  Jeroboam  II  had  ruled.J  The  fall  of 
the  nation  was  swift,  yet  it  was  accompUshed  by  stages.  Shalmaneser, 
the  conqueror  of  Hoshea,  was  but  finishing  the  work  begim  by  his 
predecessor,  Tiglath-pileser.  As  we  are  informed  by  the  brief  state- 
ment, II  Kings  XV.  29,  it  was  in  the  da)rs  of  Pekah,  predecessor  of 
Hoshea,  that  considerable  portions  of  the  kingdom  were  overrun  by 
the  Assyrians  under  Tiglath-pileser,  who  carried  the  population  cap- 
tive to  Assyria.  With  this  record  of  Kings  agrees  perfectly  the  infor- 
mation obtained  through  the  decipherment  of  Tiglath-pileser's  annals, 
and  by  their  means  we  are  enabled  to  date  this  great  Syro-Palestinian 
campaign  positively  in  the  years  734r-732. 

The  following  geographical  terms  are  used  in  II  Kings  xv.  29,  in 
describing  the  parts  of  the  kingdom  then  conquered  and  deported: 
"Ijon,  and  Abel-be th-maacah,  and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor, 
and  GOead,  and  Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Naphtali."  The  first  two  names 
are  mentioned  in  I  Kings  xv.  20,  in  connection  with  "  Dan,  Chinneroth, 
and  all  the  land  of  Naphtali."  Janoah  may  well  be  the  modern  Januh, 
about  fifteen  miles  (as  the  crow  flies)  directly  west  of  Abel-beth- 
maacah.    Kedesh  is  the  Kedesh-Naphtali  of  Judges,  the  home  of 

*  Chs.  xviiihxx. 
t  Chs.  zxb»-xxxii. 
t  II  Kings  j-xiv.  25-28 
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Barak,  while  Hazor  is  the  neighboring  capital  of  Barak's  enemy  Jabin. 
Thus  far  all  are  names  of  cities.  The  three  remaining  terms  are  of 
wider  application.  Gilead  is  frequently  applied  (e.g.,  II  Sam.  u.  9) 
to  all  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan;  as  its  limitation,  when  it  is  limited, 
is  rather  on  the  north  than  on  the  south,  and  as  Tiglath-pileser's 
operations  were  pressed  from  north  to  south,  it  can  hardly  be  main- 
tained that  in  this  case  it  should  be  limited  to  any  particular  portion 
of  trans-Jordanic  Israel."*"  Galilee  is  a  name  which  we  are  wont  to 
associate  with  all  Palestine  north  of  the  plain  of  .Esdraelon  and  west 
of  the  Jordan  valley,  because  that  was  its  extent  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
But  at  first  it  designated  a  limited  district  lying  wholly  or  partly  within 
the  territory  of  Naphtali.  In  Joshua  xx.  7,  Kedesh  is  described  as 
''in  Galilee^  in  the  mount  of  Naphtali."  By  the  time  Samaria  fell, 
that  extension  of  application  may  already  have  commenced  which 
ultimately  embraced  in  Galilee  all  the  northern  hill-country.f  But 
however  this  may  be,  the  historian  of  Kings  upon  mentioning  Galilee 
at  once  adds  "aU  the  land  of  Naphtali."  The  question  whether  this 
is  meant  as  an  equivalent  or  a  supplement  has,  therefore,  no  practical 
bearing  upon  the  geographical  question. 

With  this  severe  blow  to  the  nation,  there  is  associated,  by  both  the 
author  of  Kings  and  the  Assyrian  annalist,  a  change  of  rulers.  Hoshea 
obtained  by  conspiracy  and  murder  a  throne  which  he  was  permitted 
by  the  Assyrian  to  retain  only  on  condition  of  vassalage  and  tribute. 
For  seven  years  (730-724)  he  was  the  ruler  of  the  renmant  of  Israel. 
In  subjection  to  the  foreign  power  which  had  carried  off  their  brethren, 
this  kinglet  and  his  decimated  nation  awaited  the  final  blow. 

It  is  within  these  seven  years  that  the  Biblical  records  place  the 
accession  and  reformation  of  I^czekiah  of  Judah.  In  Kings  no  event 
of  Hezekiah's  reign  is  associated  in  any  manner  with  the  Northern 
Kingdom.  We  feel  no  surprise  at  this,  since  the  reformation,  the  only 
event  professing  to  date  from  the  beginning  of  that  reign,  is  confined 
to  a  single  verse,  from  which  all  geographical  reference  is  absent.^ 
But  in  Chronicles,  where  the  same  event  is  so  much  expanded,  there 
are  repeated  references  to  the  Northern  tribes.  Hezekiah  not  only 
summons  his  own  subjects  to  the  great  Passover  of  chapter  xxx,  but 
also  invites  by  letter  the  people  of  the  neighboring  and  kindred  nation, 
"Ephraim  and  Manasseh"  (ver.  1).  All  Israel  is  to  be  bidden  to  the 
festival,  in  the  ancient  phrase,  "from  Beersheba  even  to  Dan"  (ver.  5). 
The  posts  "pass  through  the  land  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  as 
far  as  Zebulun"  (ver.  10).  The  result  is  that  although  "they  derided 
them  and  mocked  them,  nevertheless  some  from  Asher  and  Manasseh 
and  from  Zjehulun  humbled  themselves,  and  came  to  Jerusalem"  (ver. 

*  I  Chron.  v.  26  informs  us  expressly  that  all  trans-Jordanic  Israel  was  included 
in  this  earlier  deportation. 

t  Isaiah  ix.  1  probably  favors  this  supposition. 
t  II  Kings  xviii.  4. 
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11).  Among  those  who  came  were  "a  multitude  from  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  Issachar  and  Zebulun,"  who  were  not  ceremonially  clean, 
and  were  therefore  unfitted  to  eat  the  Passover  lawfully.  For  these 
Hezekiah  interceded  with  that  notable  prayer,  "The  good  Jehovah 
pardon  every  one  that  setteth  his  heart  to  seek  God,  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  his  fathers,  though  not  according  to  the  purification  of  the  sanc- 
tuary" (vers.  18,  19).  Finally,  after  the  Passover,  the  iconoclastic 
zeal  that  brought  destruction  to  the  altars  and  images  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  extended  itself  to  the  altars  and  images  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  (xxxi.  1). 

These  allusions,  when  put  together,  yield  the  following  result.  The 
tribes  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  to  which  Hezekiah's  messengers  came, 
or  which  were  represented  at  the  Passover,  were  Ephraim,  Manasseh, 
Zebulun,  Issachar  and  Asher.  The  tribes  left  unmentioned  are  Dan,* 
Naphtali  and  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes.  There  is  just  one  time  in  the 
history  of  Israel  when  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  Zebulun,  Issachar  and 
Asher  constituted  the  Northern  Kingdom:  the  years  between  734, 
when  Tiglath-pileser  carried  off  "Gilead,  and  Galilee,  all  the  land  of 
Naphtali,"  and  721,  when  Sargon  deported  what  remained. 

Precisely  into  these  few  years  this  narrative  of  Hezekiah's  reforma- 
tion is  fitted  by  the  bungling  Chronicler,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  accord- 
ing to  Graf,  '^  knows  no  distinction  of  times." f  Thenius^  is  so  confident 
of  the  Chronicler^s  ignorance  of  chronology  or  indifference  to  it  that 
he  even  writes:  "It  is  beyond  question  that  the  Chronicler,  in  order 
to  set  Hezekiah's  greai  zeal  for  Jehovah's  worship  in  the  brightest  lighJt,\ 
has  represented  this  Passover  as  occiuring  in  the  first  year  of  Hezekiah. 
....  But  in  his  zeal  he  has  assigned  the  misery  that  has  come  upon 
Israel  through  the  captivity  as  a  peculiar  motive  for  this  festival 
(II  Chron.  xxx.  5ff .) ;  and  in  so  doing  he  has  failed  to  notice^  or  perhaps 
hasn't  warded  to  notice,  that  this  captivity — ^mark  well,  ?ke  assigns  to 
it  no  date — ^had  not,  in  the  first  year  of  Hezekiah,  as  3ret  occurred." 

By  such  opinions  as  these,  which  might  be  multiplied,  two  things 
become  plain:  first,  destructive  critics  cannot  deny  that  if  there  be  a 
coincidence  here  it  is  an  "undesigned  coincidence,"  for  the  Chronicler 
would  not  be  their  Chronicler  if  he  had  so  mastered  the  chronology 
and  geography  of  the  period  of  Hoshea  as  to  conform  his  narrative  of 
the  relations  between  the  two  kingdoms  in  that  period  to  these  nice 
demands  of  time  and  place,  and  then,  having  so  mastered  these  details, 
had  scattered  them  about  in  two  or  three  parts  of  his  narrative  as  we 
have  found  them;  and  second,  such  critics  are  blind  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  here  any  coincidence  whatever,  whether  designed  or  undesigned. 

*  Dan  of  the  South  disappeared  early;  Dan  of  the  North  (comp.  Judg.  xviii) 
lay  within  the  bounds  of  Naphtali. 
t  As  above,  p.  299. 
t  K(hiige,  p.  379. 
§  The  italics  throughout  the  quotation  are  as  in  Thenius. 
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Not  so  the  impartial  student  of  Scripture,  who,  with  a  map  of 
Palestine  before  him  as  divided  among  the  tribes,  observes  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  author  of  Chronicles,  or  rather  his  lost  source,  draws 
the  boundary  of  Northern  Israel  precisely  as  it  should  be  drawn  for 
the  years  734-722,  and  only  then  in  all  the  course  of  Israel's  history. 

It  was  either  chance,  or  careful  research,  or  a  reliable  source,  which 
guided  the  Chronicler's  pen  when  he  penned  these  names.  The  first 
choice  is  a  resource  of  despair,  and  is  contradicted  by  the  appropriate 
manner  in  which  the  names  are  used  in  their  various  connections.'*' 
The  second  may  be  the  choice  of  some  students;  it  requires  a  strain  of 
the  imagination  to  picture  the  author  hunting  out  of  Kings,  his  only 
source,  the  scattered  data  from  which  to  construct  his  geography  of 
Samaria  in  its  decline,  and  then  making  such  an  unimpressive  use  of 
his  investigations  that  fewf  have  noticed,  even  in  this  day  of  minute 
Biblical  research,  the  Chronicler's  faithful  correspondence  with  Kings. 
Is  it  not  most  reasonable  to  select  the  third  of  the  three  choices,  namely, 
the  existence  of  a  reliable  source,  correctly  used,  and  wholly  outside 
of  our  book  of  Kings?  If  such  be  the  choice  adopted,  then  we  have 
here  another  item  to  add  to  the  growing  list  of  historical  statements 
in  Chronicles,  unparalleled  in  the  other  Biblical  books,  which  appear 
to  demand  reliable  sources  of  information  for  the  Chronicler,  outside 
of  the  historical  sources  now  in  existence. 

But  may  not  this  undesigned  coincidence,  which  has  been  shown 
to  exist  between  the  data  of  Kings  and  of  Chronicles  on  the  h3rpothe8is 
that  the  general  chronological  scheme  of  Kings  is  correct,  serve  as  an 
additional  argument  in  favor  of  the  correctness  of  that  ichronological 
scheme?  In  the  source  upon  which  the  author  of  Chronicles  depended 
for  his  narrative  of  Hezekiah's  reformation,  just  as  in  our  book  of 
Kings,  the  accession  of  Hezekiah  fell,  not  in  or  near  714,^  but  between 
the  years  732  and  724.  To  argue  thus  is  by  no  means  to  argue  in  a 
vicious  circle :  to  prove  Chronicles  by  Kings,  and  then  to  prove  Kings 
by  Chronicles.  For  an  undesigned  coincidence  confirms  both  docu- 
ments involved  in  the  comparison.  If,  then,  we  have  here  a  genuine 
coincidence,  and  if  this  coincidence  is  undesigned,  it  not  only  confirms 
the  historical  character  of  Chronicles,  but  adds  a  new  prop  to  the 
general  chronological  scheme  of  Kings. 

Princeton.  J.  Oscar  Boyd. 

*  Comp.  ZOckler  on  II  Chron.  xxx.  18  (in  Lange's  Bibdwerk). 

t  Among  them  Oettli  and  Meinhold,  ZOckler  and  G.  J.  Ball,  in  their  commen- 
taries. 

%  So  most  modem  historians,  following  Wellhausen  in  Jahrbuch  fUr  deuUche 
Thedogief  1875,  pp.  637ff.  On  this  whole  problem  of  comparative  chronology,  see 
critical Jnote  by  Prof.  Davis  in  Presh.  and  Ref,  Review,  January,  1890. 
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Kant  and  Spencer:  A  Study  of  the  Fallacies  of  Agnosticism.  By  Paul  Oarus. 
Second  Edition.  Chicago:  The  Open  Ck)urt  Publishing  Ck)mpaoy,  1004. 
8vo,  paper,  pp.  104. 

This  little  book  is  No.  40  in  ''The  Religion  of  Science  Libraiy/'  and  ooatains 
four  chapters  which  have  been  printed  before  as  articles  in  either  The  Monist 
or  The  Open  Court,  In  these  papers  Dr.  Cams  has  addressed  himself  to  the  not 
very  difficult  and,  we  imagine,  not  very  distasteful  task  of  exposing  the  weak- 
nesses and  inconsistencies  of  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy.  For  this  philosophy  he 
has  scant  respect.  He  regards  its  author  as  a  reactionary  spirit  in  philosophy,  and 
says,  "As  a  philosopher  he  is  a  dilettante."  In  The  Popular  Science  MonMy  for 
August,  1888,  Mr.  Spencer  published  an  essay  on  ''The  Ethics  of  Kant,"  in  which 
he  took  the  liberty  of  criticising  Kant  severely,  at  the  same  time  patrpoinngly 
excusing  him  on  the  ground  that  if  the  Sage  of  Kdnigsburg  had  only  known  more 
he  would  probably  have  thought  differently.  Kant's  famous  saying,  that  the 
starry  heavens  above  him  and  the  moral  sense  within  him  excited  his  supreme 
admiration,  was  unsatisfactory  to  Mr.  Spencer,  because  he  inferred  from  this 
dictum  that  Kant  recognized  the  supernatural  in  conscience.  This,  qf  oourae, 
Spencer  could  not  tolerate.  If  lOmt  had  only  known  better,  that  admiration 
would  have  wilted.  Dr.  Cams  argues  vigorously,  however,  that  Kant  did  not 
hold  to  any  supernatural  origin  or  aspect  of  conscience,  and  that  if  Spencer  had 
known  Kant  better  he  would  never  have  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  he 
did.  Cams  points  out  that  Kant  was  an  evolutionist;  and  while  it  would  require 
an  expert  to  decide  upon  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Cams'  position  in  these  claims, 
we  are  disposed  to  believe  that,  as  between  him  and  Spencer,  he  b  the  nearer 
right:  however,  Dr.  Cams  hardly  convinces  us  that  Kant  wholly  dismissed  from 
his  thought  faith  in  the  Supernatural. 

Dr.  Cams  wants  it  understood  that  he  is  neither  a  disciple  nor  a  defender  of 
Kant;  he  only  objects  to  Mr.  Spencer's  unfair  treatment  of  him.  He  likes  this 
in  Kant,  namely,  that  he  was  monistic,  not  dualistic.  He  insists  that  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Spencer's  almost  contemptuous  references  to  Kant  in  his  imtings, 
he  is  yet  direcUy  indebted  to  Kant  for  the  groundwork  of  what  little  philosophy 
he  had.  And  in  this  we  believe  Dr.  Cams  to  be  exactly  right.  "What  is  Mr. 
Spencer's  agnosticism  but  a  popularization  of  Kant's  view  that  things  in  them- 
selves are  unknowable?"  (p.  34).  The  two  offshoots  of  Kant  in  England  are 
Green's  Oxford  Transcendentalism  and  Spencer's  Agnosticism,  and  for  Mr.  Spencer 
to  treat  Kant  with  contempt  is  simply  for  him  to  betray  his  ignorance  of  the  origin 
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of  his  own  ideas.  We  question  Dr.  Cams*  judgment  that  Spencer  got  his  ideas 
directly  from  Kant:  he  got  them  rather  from  Mansel,  whose  very  words  he  quoted 
and  incorporated  by  pages  into  his  First  Principles;  but  they  were  Kant's  ideas, 
just  the  same.  Mr.  Spencer  never  cared  to  conceal  his  impatience  with  Kant — 
or,  indeed,  with  any  other  writer  whom  he  did  not  happen  to  like.  Any  one 
who  has  read  his  voluminous  autobiography  has  observed  with  what  selfHSufficient 
complacency  he  was  wont  to  throw  aside  any  book  which  did  not  chance  to  fit 
itself  at  once  into  his  own  moods  and  molds  of  thought.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  when  a  guest  in  his  friend  Wilson's  house,  he  picked  up  a  loose  copy  of 
Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reckon j  and  this  is  what  he  says  about  it:  "This  I  com- 
menced reading,  but  did  not  go  far.  The  doctrine  that  Time  and  Space  are 
'nothing  but'  subjective  forms, — ^pertain  exclusively  to  consciousness  and  have 
nothing  beyond  consciousness  answering  to  them, — I  rejected  at  once  and  abso- 
lutely; and  having  done  so,  went  no  further.  Being  then,  as  always,  an  impa- 
tient reader,  even  of  things  which  in  large  measure  interest  me  and  meet  with  a 
general  acceptance,  it  has  always  been  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  go  on  reading 
a  book  the  fundamental  principles  of  which  I  entirely  dissent  from.  Tacitly 
giving  the  author  credit  for  consistency,  I,  without  blinking  much  about  the 
matter,  take  it  for  granted  that  if  the  fundamental  principles  are  wrong  the  rest 
cannot  be  right;  and  thereupon  cease  reading — ^being,  I  suspect,  rather  glad  of 
an  excuse  for  doing  so."  "It  remains  only  to  say  that  whenever,  in  later  years^ 
I  have  taken  up  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  I  have  similarly  stopped  short 
after  rejecting  its  primary  proposition"  (Spencer's  Autobiography,  Vol.  I,  pp.  289,^ 
301).  What  wonder  that  Mr.  Spencer  should  contemn  Kant  without  even 
dreaming  that  he  was  calumniating  the  most  illustrious  of  his  philosophic  for- 
bears !  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Cams  in  his  opinion  that  the  Spencerian 
influence  is  on  the  wane.  Certainly  it  is  high  time.  His  description  of  Agnosti- 
cism is  good  enough  to  quote:  "Agnosticism  is  like  a  shallow  mud-puddle  in 
which  shortHsized  men  can  wade  without  fear  of  ever  going  beyond  their  depth. 
When  the  waters  are  disturbed  one  cannot  see  the  bottom,  and  the  pool  gains 

the  appearance  of  unfathomable  profundity When  all  issues  are  mixed 

up  in  inextricable  confusion,  he  (i.e.,  Mr.  Spencer)  exults  with  joy  and  concludes 
that  everything  is  absolutely  unknowable"  (p.  30). 
TrenUm.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 

Balance,  the  Fundamental  Verity.  By  Orlando  J.  Smith.  Boston  and 
New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  i&  Company;  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge, 
1904.    8vo;  pp.  xi,  286.     SI. 25  net 

This  is  another  attempt  to  reduce  Science  and  Religion  to  the  common  terms 
of  one  broad  generalization.  The  author  sets  out  with  the  general  maxim  in 
the  physical  world  that  to  every  action  there  is  an  equal  and  opposite  reaction. 
This  principle  he  gathers  up  into  his  own  dictum  that  Balance  rules  the  world. 
This  "world"  is  the  material,  the  economical,  the  social,  the  moral  or  the 
religious  world.  This  means  justice  supreme  in  the  realm  of  ethics.  This 
great  truth  has  worked  itself  out  in  the  mind  of  man  into  these  three  beliefs  which 
are  fundamental  to  religion,  namely,  that  the  soul  is  accountable  for  its  action 
that  it  survives  the  death  of  the  body,  and  that  there  is  a  supreme  power  that 
rights  things. 

In  an  appendix  are  found  the  solicited  criticisms  of  a  score  or  more  well-known 
writers,  some  of  them  very  searching  and  just,  together  with  the  author's  reply 
to  them. 

The  book  is  very  well  written.    It  might  be  taken  as  an  enlarged  and  revised 
edition  of  Emerson's  essay  on  "Compensation."    We  are  disposed  to  think  that 
the  author  overestimates  the  value  of  his  idea.     Balance  is  a  passive  state,  not 
20 
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a  ruling  power.  The  author's  view-point  is  distinctly  naturalistic;  the  religion 
thus  identified  with  science,  if  all  its  essential  elements  are  here  comprehended 
and  designated,  is  Deism  at  the  best;  indeed,  many  being  judges,  the  third  funda- 
mental belief  does  not  necessarily  demand  a  personal  supreme  power.  Natural 
theology  stops  this  side  of  Supernatural  Religion,  and  Christianity  is  a  Super- 
natural Religion. 
Trenton.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 

Princeton  Contribution8  to  Psycholooy.    Princeton,  N.  J.:  The  University 
Press.     Paper,  pp.  35-79. 

We  have  here  two  reprints  from  The  Psychological  Review,  bearing  upon  cognate 
subjects.  The  first  is  from  Vol.  X,  No.  4,  July,  1903,  and  is  a  Discussion  upon  the 
subject  ''Imitation  and  Selective  Thinking.''  The  parties  to  the  Discussion  are 
Prof.  B.  Bosanquet  and  Dr.  J.  Mark  Baldwin.  These  papers  are  severely  tech- 
nical, and  give  us  only  the  conclusions  of  an  argument  which  had  been  prosecuted 
in  preceding  numbers  of  the  Review,  The  second  paper  is  from  the  Review ,  Vol. 
XI,  No.  1,  January,  1904.  It  is  by  Prof.  Baldwin,  and  was  read  before  the  joint 
seminaries,  Department  of  Philosophy,  Princeton  University,  December  1,  1903. 
It  is  on  ''The  Limits  of  Pragmatism/'  and  is  a  searching  and  exhaustive  critique 
of  this  philosophy  which  was  first  well  launched  by  Prof.  Pierce,  which  is  cham- 
pioned by  the  "Chicago  School,"  and  which  has  had  such  a  popular  and  plausible 
presentation  in  the  brilliant  teachings  and  writings  of  Prof.  William  James. 

Trenton.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 


II.— APOLOGETICAL  LITERATURE. 

Education  in  Relioion  and  Morals.  By  George  Albert  Cob,  Ph.D.,  John 
Evans  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  in  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. Author  of  The  Spiritual  Life  and  The  Religion  of  a  Mature  Mind. 
Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  MCMIV. 
8vo,  pp.  434. 

The  author  of  this  new  volume  is  now  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
popular  champions  of  the  new  religious  education.  His  former  books  have  been 
widely  read  and  have  created  a  distinct  impression  upon  the  public  mind.  Of 
the  two,  the  evangelical  reader  would  probably  judge  The  Spiritual  Life  much 
higher  and  healthier  in  tone ;  for  while  The  Religion  of  a  Mature  Mind  is  fresh  and 
suggestive,  it  is  also  bold  in  its  ambiguous  presuppositions,  and  it  is  not  too  careful 
to  avoid  or  to  conceal  its  negative  tendencies.  This  book  is  a  sort  of  handbook 
on  Education — of  the  religious  type.  Indeed,  it  is  cut  up  into  short  sections  in 
order  to  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  classes  for  teacher  training.  Its  character  is  more 
educational  than  religious.  It  is  pedagogy  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
religious  development.  The  author  regards  education  as  in  a  way  belonging  to 
the  larger  category  of  religion.  He  tells  us  that  "religious  education  is  simply 
education  in  the  complete  sense  of  the  term'*  (p.  29),  and  that  the  "modem  educa- 
tional movement  as  a  whole  has  consisted  in  the  working  out  of  certain  pedagogical 
aspects  of  Christian  belief''  (p.  95).* 

The  book  falb  into  four  parts,  namely,  The  Theory,  The  Child,  Institutions, 
and  The  Perspective.  In  the  first  part,  the  general  postulates  and  principles  of 
the  modem  conception  of  education  are  set  forth.  The  three  factors  in  education 
are  an  immature  human  being,  a  destiny  or  goal  of  life,  and  a  guide  who  has  been 

♦  Italics  are  the  author's. 
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matured  by  an  experience  of  his  own.  Thus  it  appears  that  education  in  general 
is  the  effort  to  assist  the  development  of  an  immature  mind  toward  the  proper 
goal  of  life.  In  his  discussion  of  The  Child  the  author's  psychological  principles 
appear.  Not  unfrequently  these  clash  with  traditional  beliefs,  but  this  seems  to 
occasion  the  writer  little  concern.  Indeed,  he  seems  so  careless  about  this  as  to 
imagine  sometimes  that  his  views  are  at  variance  with  long-accepted  doctrines 
when  they  are  not.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  he  is  correct  in  the  evident  impli- 
cations of  this  remark :  "The  denial  of  a  positively  religious  nature  to  man  through 
the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  tended  to  paralyze  religio\is  education''  (p.  60). 
The  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  rightly  understood,  never  denied  to  man  a  posi- 
tively religious  nature.  The  man  who  is  dead  in  his  sin  still  has  a  positively 
religious  nature.  He  has  not  the  new  spiritual  life,  the  pneumatic  nature,  which 
is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  understand  a  religious  nature  to  be  such  as  is 
possessed  by  a  being  endowed  with  a  capacity  for  religion.  Brutes  lack  a  reli- 
gious nature.  Men  do  not.  An  actual  sot  is  a  possible  saint.  A  depraved  man 
is  capable  of  being  a  child  of  God — ^not  by  merely  normal  development;  but  the 
capacity,  given  proper  conditions,  is  there.  The  mistake  in  the  quoted  remark 
is  that  of  employing  the  general  term  "religious"  instead  of  the  specific  term 
"spiritual,"  the  term  so  frequently  used  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  And  this  probably 
not  accidental  choice  of  terms  is  indicative  of  a  very  large  presupposition,  favor- 
ing naturalistic  interpretations  of  spiritual  experiences,  which  underlies  this  whole 
view  of  Christian  education. 

The  author's  conception  of  Authority  is  suggestive  of  Sabatier.  It  must  always 
be  consistent  with  the  educational  idea  of  freedom  in  self-expression.  It  may 
work  within  the  individual  "as  an  impulse,  not  without  him  as  compulsion." 
This  subjective  authority  may  objectify  itself  in  the  customs  and  canons  of  civili- 
zation, but,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  exists  "as  authority  for  us  only  when  it  actually 
becomes  the  self-expression  of  our  higher  nature"  (p.  79). 

This  book  is  full  of  material  which  is  valuable  and  helpful  to  all  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  training  the  young.  That  the  new  psychology,  with  its 
many  pedagogical  corollaries,  contributes  richly  to  the  principles  and  practices 
of  Christian  education  goes  without  the  saying.  But  the  adjustment  of  the  new 
to  the  old  is  not  yet  complete.  Indeed,  the  new  pedagogy  has  as  yet  hardly 
found  itself  with  sufficient  clearness  to  make  its  adjustments  final  or  complete. 
Granting  that  there  are  disagreements,  in  both  principle  and  method,  between  the 
new  and  the  old,  the  adjustment  must  come  in  one  or  some  or  all  of  three  ways, 
namely:  The  new  finds,  after  making  much  noise,  may  recede  into  the  populous 
limbo  of  exploded  ideas,  or  the  old  ideas  may  sink  lower  and  lower  until  they 
shall  at  last  sink  forever  out  of  sight,  or  each,  being  better  understood  and  more 
perfectly  developed,  may  with  modifications  find  itself  essentially  and  easily 
adaptable  to  the  other.  For  example,  note  the  author's  rash  relegation  of  the 
doctrine  of  human  depravity  to  the  rear  on  account  of  its  alleged  incompatibility 
with  the  principles  of  the  true  education.  Let  him  rightly  state  the  doctrine, 
let  him  clearly  state  and  apply  his  pedagogic  principle,  and  what  becomes  of  the 
incompatibility? 

But  the  new  psychology,  christened  by  Coe  and  his  kind,  must  be  careful  of 
its  adjustments.  For  it  has  for  its  chief  boast  that  it  is  empirical,  its  methods  are 
inductive,  its  results  are  garnered  from  the  gleanings  of  the  laboratory.  But 
some  of  the  most  important  elements  in  Christian  education  do  not  disclose  them- 
selves to  the  microscope.  Prof.  James  and  Prof.  Starbuck  may  tabulate  phe- 
nomena and  tell  us  upon  data  (partial,  and  therefore  necessarily  of  questionable 
value)  just  when  and  where  and  under  what  circumstances  conversions  occur;  but 
all  this  is  in  the  region  of  phenomena.  This  is  well,  very  interesting  and  very 
instructing.    But  Dr.  Martineau  has  somewhere  said  that  men  are  always 
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tempted,  as  soon  as  they  learn  how  a  thing  happens,  to  forget  that  it  is  God  wha 
causes  it  to  happen.  Now  we  have  no  quarrel  with  a  phenomenal  psychology 
of  religious  experience,  yo\mg  or  old;  we  are  cordially  ready  to  acknowledge  ita 
value  in  Christian  thought  and  Christian  work;  only  it  must  not  become  so 
enamored  of  its  discoveries  as  to  forget  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  which  it  never 
can  discover.  We  join  the  author  in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  education. 
We  believe  that  Horace  Bushnell's  Christian  Nurture,  notwithstanding  its  two  or 
three  unguarded  flaws,  was  a  contribution  to  the  Church  which  ought  to  hav& 
marked  an  epoch  and  which  never  has  been  estimated  at  its  real  worth.  We  are 
eager  to  grant  that  the  true  educational  method  should  be  employed  in  Christian 
education — ^in  the  home,  in  the  college  and  in  the  Sunday-school.  But  we  must 
not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  there  are  perils  along  that  way.  We  want  to  register 
a  caveat  when  it  is  said  that  education,  including,  of  course,  religious  and  therefore 
Christian  education,  ''  is  an  effort  to  assist  the  development  of  an  immature  mind 
toward  the  proper  goal  of  life"  (pp.  19, 120) :  not  because  this,  when  most  broadly 
interpreted,  is  not  fairly  true,  but  because  there  are  so  many  who  will  not  inter- 
pret these  words  as  Dr.  Coe  might  and  as  we  must.  If  it  be  aakd  that  this  is  over- 
cautious and  that  the  criticism  is  an  over-refinement,  we  need  only  reply  that  there 
are  not  a  few,  and  they  among  the  leading  educators,  who  do  interpret  them  differ- 
ently. That  is  to  say,  not  a  few  tell  us  that  all  education  is  simply  development, 
whereas  Christian  education  is  not  "simply  development."  The  psychology 
of  the  spiritual  life  is  the  psychology  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  work  in  the  heart  of  a 
man,  and  this  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  scientist's  rules  and  statistics.  Some 
one  has  argued  that  meteorologists  now  can  tell  whence  the  wind  comes  and 
whither  it  goes — that  our  Lord's  words  to  Nicodemus  ai^  no  longer  true.  This 
is  so  absurd  as  to  provoke  only  a  smile.  Neither  can  men  inspect  all  the  secret 
and  subtle  workings  of  the  Spirit,  even  in  the  quiet  processes  of  Christian  educa- 
tion. There  is  a  supernatural  element  in  it,  and  the  naturalizing  of  the  super- 
natural is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  new  psychological  pedagogy,  in  common  with 
many  other  disciplines  and  tendencies  of  the  time. 

Nor  is  the  strictly  pedagogical  side  of  this  book  without  occasion  for  remark. 
Catechisms  are  uncompromisingly  ruled  out.  The  new  pedagogics  nails  its 
theses  upon  the  door  of  the  intellect  and  challenges  the  Churches  of  Christendom 
in  their  use  of  the  Catechisms  of  their  faiths.  Formulated  questions  and  answers 
kill  the  vital  processes  of  assimilation.  Conversation  must  take  the  place  of  the 
Catechism,  and  in  the  new  order  the  child  must  ask  the  questions,  while  the  teacher 
or  parent  must  answer  them — if  he  can.  This  is  somewhat  revolutionary,  but 
what  of  that?  It  is  the  ukase  of  the  new  pedagogy.  Neither  is  the  Sunday- 
school  without  a  revolutionary  reconstruction,  at  least  in  the  conception  of  it. 
It  is  a  school  for  "the  normal  development  of  the  spiritual  life  of  its  pupils" 
(p.  286).  This  is  excellent,  although  Robert  Raikes  organized  the  modem  Sun- 
day-school rather  as  an  evangelistic  than  as  an  educational  agency,  and  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  undue  emphasis  is  just  now  being  put  upon  the 
educational  side  of  Sunday-school  work.  But  we  are  surprised  to  find  among  the 
very  next  words  these:  the  Sunday-school  is  "not  a  Bible  school,  but  a  school  of 
religion."  This  is  a  sharp  and  suggestive  contrast.  If  it  be  meant  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  it  is  true,  it  is  pretty  sure  that  that  meaning  will  be  missed  by  many 
who  read  the  words.  Chillingworth's  remark  that  the  Bible  is  the  religion  of 
Protestants  is  open  to  criticism,  but  its  most  hostile  critics  have  alwa3rs  been 
among  those  who  reject  the  very  large  truth  which  it  conveys  rather  than  those 
who  except  to  the  small  error  which  it  may  fairly  be  construed  as  setting  forth. 
If  the  contrast  implied  in  Dr.  Coe's  remark  is  warranted,  then  it  is  just  because 
too  much  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  the  educational  or  intellectual  side,  the 
book  side  of  Sunday-school  work.  Does  not  Christendom  regard  Christianity  as 
religion  jwr  excdl  ence,  and  is  not  the  Bible  the  handbook  of  Christianity?    Is 
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not  the  Bible  being  not  taught,  but  mistaught  if  religion  \a  not  taught  in  the 
teaching  of  it?  If  the  conception,  Religian,  is  to  be  widened  out  and  thinned 
down,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Bible,  which  is  God's  Word,  the  text-book  on 
Christian  faith  and  practice,  then  just  exactly  what  is  it  that  is  to  be  studied  in 
the  Sunday-school?  In  the  progressive  movement  of  the  new  education,  are 
we  first  to  drop  the  Catechism  in  the  interest  of  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  having 
•adjusted  ourselves  to  this  order,  are  we  then  to  be  told  that  we  must  drop  the 
Bible  in  the  interest  of  Rdigionf  Indeed,  we  are  warned  to  be  very  careful  about 
having  children  memorize  Scripture  (pp.  160-2).  It  is  at  serious  pedagogic 
peril.  We  had  supposed  this  time-honored  and  heaven-blessed  custom  innocent 
enough,  but,  alasl  it  must  go.  While  an  imfriendly  criticism  would  fain  cut  away 
our  Bible,  is  a  friendly  pedagogy  to  warn  us  not  to  have  our  children  store  their 
memories  with  what  little  Bible  the  critics  are  constrained  to  leave  us?  The 
cases  cited  by  Dr.  Coe  to  show  the  mistake  of  putting  the  symbol  before  the 
reality  as  illustrated  in  memorising  Scripture  are  too  frivolous  for  serious  con- 
4rideration.  The  little  child  who  made  a  mistake  in  hearing  and  so  said  in  the 
first  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  "Harold  be  Thy  name" ;  and  that  other  little 
child  who,  hearing  amiss,  quoted  the  text,  "Children,  bathe  your  parents  in  the 
Lord  for  this  is  right,"  soon  outgrew  their  innocent  little  mistakes,  but  never 
outgrew  their  invaluable  possession  of  the  memory.  Thus  it  is  that  we  find 
much  in  this  book  that  is  wise  and  some  that  is  otherwise.  One  could  wish  that 
it  brought  out  more  clearly  the  author's  conception  of  the  supernatural  side  of 
Christian  education.  To  be  sure,  it  may  be  urged  that,  while  holding  firmly  to 
this,  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  relevant  for  him  to  introduce  it  into  this  essay. 
But  we  are  often  forced  .to  consider  that  some  things  are  so  important  that  the 
omission  of  reference  to  them  may  lay  us  open  to  the  charge  of  being  indifferent 
to  them.  The  tendency  just  now  is  very  strong  in  the  direction  of  the  designed 
omission  of  everything  in  a  theory  of  education  which  will  not  subordinate  itself 
manifestly  under  the  general  category  of  Evolution — "normal  development"  is 
the  word  in  this  volume.  The  author's  former  book.  The  Rdigion  of  the  Mature 
Mindf  is  not  wholly  innocent  of  certain  teachings  which  render  a  statement  of 
faith  on  this  point  in  this  book  ndther  redundant  nor  incongruous. 

We  believe  in  the  larger  conception  of  education.  We  believe  that  this  means 
far  more  than  mere  instruction.  We  may  concede  that  there  is  in  certain  quar- 
ters not  a  little  occasion  for  the  call  to  make  "instruction  less  formal,  less  memo- 
riter,  more  free  and  self-expressive,  more  appreciative  of  freedom  of  thought  and 
modem  learning"  (p.  368).  But  we  also  believe  that  a  true  Christian  education, 
while  employing  the  methods  enjoined  by  a  rational  pedagogy,  presupposes 
-elements  actually  lacking  in  that  sort  of  education  which  is  not  hard  to  find  and 
which  is  better  characterized  as  non-Christian  than  as  "secular,"  and  that  these 
dements  are  such  as  to  differentiate  it  in  some  very  important  particulars  from 
all  education  which  can  be  accurately  styled  "normal  development."  There  is 
A  vast  deal  of  modem  education  in  all  the  schools,  claiming  the  virtues  of  the  new 
pedagogical  regime^  which  is  neither  specifically  Christian  nor  generically  religious. 
We  believe  that  the  Catechism  is  an  invaluable  part  of  the  vastly  important  and 
too  much  neglected  educational  work  of  the  Christian  Church  in  caring  for  and 
in  holding  to  herself  her  own  sons  and  daughters;  and  we  believe  that  infinitely 
more  good  than  harm  is  done  in  having  our  children,  not  under  compulsion  but 
under  wise  and  loving  guidance,  store  their  minds  and  memories  with  the  very 
words  of  Holy  Scripture,  assured  that,  as  their  minds  develop,  the  meaning 
of  the  familiar  words  wiU  become  apparent  to  them  and,  as  the  need  arises,  the 
■Spirit  whose  sword  it  is  will  train  the  mind  and  teach  the  heart  to  use  it. 

Trerdon,  Henry  Collin  Minton. 
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The  Christian's  Relation  to  Evolution:  A  Question  op  Gain  or  Loss.  By 
Franklin  Johnson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Chicago,  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    8vo,  pp.  171. 

This  little  book  purports  to  be  not  so  much  an  estimate  of  Evolution  as  of 
the  influence  or  effect  which  that  doctrine  should  have  upon  the  Christian's 
view  of  things.  The  author  begins  by  saying  that  in  this  book  he  '^ neither 
opposes  nor  advocates  the  doctrine  of  evolution."  Properly  enough,  he  first 
explains  what  the  doctrine  is;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  limits  which  he  set  for 
himself  were  too  narrow  for  the  very  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  this  no  small 
task.  He  classifies  all  doctrines  of  evolution  as  untheistic  and  theistic;  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  he  regards  the  late  Prof.  Le  Conte's  definition,  namely, 
"A  continuous,  progressive  change,  according  to  certain  laws  and  by  means  of 
resident  forces,"  as  untheistic,  although  he  concedes  that  the  professor  himself 
was  a  Christian  evolutionist.  We  believe  that  this  judgment  is  just  and  fair. 
Dr.  Johnson  shows  at  some  length  that  the  vaunted  claim  is  wholly  unwarranted ; 
that  the  much  utilized  doctrine  of  the  Imnumence  of  God,  so  inwrought  into  mod- 
em evolutionary  theories,  is  a  recent  find:  rather,  he  argues,  whatever  is  true  in 
this  idea  was  always  held  under  the  old  name  of  the  Immensity  or  Omnipresence 
of  God,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  modem  statement  of  it  is  not  sufiiciently 
safeguarded  against  some  very  damaging  errors.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
easy  task  of  showing  that  the  phrase  "Creation  by  Evolution"  means  just  nothing 
at  all.  The  general  position  of  the  author  is  a  cautious  and  conservative  one. 
He  has  httle  use  for  what  he  calls  the  current  "apologetic  apologetics."  "This 
literature  holds  its  hat  in  its  hand,  and  forever  bows  to  objectors  of  all  kinds, 
and  forever  thanks  them  for  claiming  so  much,  and  forever  grants  them  all  that 
they  claim,  and  forever  begs  them  to  claim  more.  Our  world  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  it,  and  our  younger  ministers  feed  upon  it.  I  counsel  them  to 
become  acquainted  with  it.  But  I  also  counsel  them  to  abandon  it.  The  first 
requisite  to  their  success  is  the  strong  assertion  of  the  divine  in  the  world  and 
over  the  world.  The  Church  and  the  human  race  have  suffered  long  enough 
from  the  lamblike  instruction  of  this  literature"  (p.  121,  footnote).  He  justly 
complains  that  many  theologians  are  disposed  to  yield  so  much  to  evolution  as 
the  reconstructive  principle  of  their  thinking,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
philosophers  as  Royce  and  HowLson,  and  such  men  of  science  as  the  late  Prof. 
Romanes  and  now,  by  his  own  confession,  Prof.  Shaler,  and  also  such  writers  as 
the  late  John  Fiske,  and  even  Mr.  Spencer  himself  by  his  latest  apparent  con- 
cessions to  the  theists,  are  very  slow  in  going  so  far.  "If  it  shall  proceed  much 
further,  it  will  be  found  that  the  men  of  science  will  stand  nearer  to  our  beliefs 
than  the  theologians  to  whom  I  refer.  We  shall  soon  hear  the  men  of  science 
lamenting  our  retreat  and  summoning  us  to  stand  fast.  The  two  hosts,  instead 
of  joining  their  forces  to  defend  the  central  fortresses  of  our  faith,  will  pass  each 
other  and  wander  away"  (p.  165). 

TrenUm,  Henry  Collin  Minton. 

Fetichism  in  West  Africa.  Forty  Years'  Observations  of  Native  Customs  and 
Superstitions.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Hamill  Nassau,  M.D.,  S.T.D.,  for 
forty  years  a  missionary  in  the  Gabun  District  of  Kongo-Fran5aise,  author 
of  Crowned  in  Palm  Land,  Mawedo,  With  twelve  illustrations.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1904.    8vo;  pp.  xvii,  389. 

From  the  first  foreign  missionaries  have  been  conspicuous  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  science.  The  proof  of  this  statement  is  the  well-known  and  splendid 
Ely  volume.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  any  more  signal  and  valuable 
contribution  to  the  science  of  religion  has  been  made  than  the  book  which  is  the 
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subject  of  this  notice.  In  several  respects  the  author  is  peculiarly  qualified  for 
his  important  work.  For  over  forty  years  west  Africa  has  been  his  home,  and 
the  tribes  of  that  vast  region  his  friends.  By  nature  he  has  an  inquiring  mind, 
and  his  powers  of  observation  have  been  exercised  and  trained  throughout  a 
long  lifetime.  He  has  read  widely  and  carefully  as  well  as  observed  constantly. 
To  a  degree  rarely  equaled  and  probably  never  surpassed,  he  has  succeeded  in 
coming  into  sympathy  with,  and  so  in  gaining  the  confidence  of,  the  secretive 
because  distrustful  savage.  Thus  he  has  amassed  a  great  store  of  rich  and  accu- 
rate information.  This  his  Missionary  Board  most  wisely  gave  him  the  leisure  to 
put  into  literary  form ;  and  this  he  has  done  with  a  clearness  of  analysis,  a  freedom 
from  bias,  and  a  lucidity,  vigor  and  elegance  of  style,  which  would  make  his  work 
remarkable  as  an  English  classic,  if  it  were  not  yet  more  notable  as  probably  tlie 
last  word  descriptive  of  west  African  fetichism.  It  remains  only  for  the  student 
of  the  philosophy  of  religion  to  interpret  the  vast  mass  of  material  which  Dr. 
Nassau  has  so  admirably  laid  before  him. 

The  book  opens  with  a  succinct  but  clear  and  full  description  of  the  "Constitu- 
tion of  African  Society."  It  then  presents  the  "Idea  of  God"  dominant  in  Afri- 
can religion.  This  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  "Polytheism  and  Idolatry." 
Then  come  two  very  illuminating  chapters  on  "Spiritual  Beings  in  African  Reli- 
gion"; then  "Origin,"  "Number,"  "Locality,"  "Characteristics,"  "Classes  and 
Functions."  Thus  is  introduced  a  chapter  on  "Feticliism  and  its  Philosophy"; 
and  the  subject  is  further  developed  by  considering  "The  Fetich"  as  "a  Worship," 
as  "Sorcery,"  as  "Demonology,"  as  a  "Government,"  in  relation  to  "the 
Family,"  in  relation  to  "Daily  Work  and  Occupation  and  to  the  Needs  of  Life,' 
as  a  "Superstition  in  Custom,"  in  relation  to  "the  Future  Life,"  in  its  "Practical 
Effects,"  with  regard  to  the  "Tales"  that  it  has  inspired,  and  in  "Folk-Lore." 
The  work  closes  with  an  excellent  glossary. 

Our  limits,  of  course,  forbid  even  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  conclusions  sug- 
gested by  the  facts  presented.  The  following,  however,  are  among  the  more 
obvious  and  important: 

1.  African  society  is  far  from  undeveloped ;  it  is  exceedingly  complex.  2.  The 
belief  in  God  is  universal  as  elsewhere.  3.  The  conception  of  God  is  deistic ;  He 
has  abdicated  in  favor  of  the  spirits.  4.  The  real  world  is  the  spirit-world. 
5.  The  influence  of  this  world  on  human  beings  is  in  some  cases  such  as  would 
seem  to  imply  demoniacal  possession.  6.  The  moral  sense  of  these  fetich- 
worshipers  is  very  low;  it  is  the  continuation  rather  than  the  retribution  theory 
of  the  future  fife  that  is  held,  and  their  tales  and  folk-lore  are  characteristically 
without  a  moral.  7.  The  terrors  of  death  are  enormously  aggravated;  our 
friends  it  commonly  converts  into  our  enemies.  8.  Fetichism  is  not  merely  a 
superstition;  it  is  a  system  of  worship,  and  an  almost  inconceivably  complicated 
one.  9.  It  is  not  the  first  step  of  the  savage  toward  God;  it  is  his  last  step  away 
from  Him.  This  is  Dr.  Nassau's  own  philosophy  of  it,  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
correct.  Could  so  complex  and  fully  developed  a  system  be  a  first  step  in  either 
direction? 

Princeton,  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

The  Bible  in  Modern  Light.  A  Course  of  Lectures  before  the  Bible  Depart- 
ment of  the  Woman's  Club,  Omaha.  By  John  Wesley,  D.D.  Philadel- 
phia: The  Griffith  and  Rowland  Press,  1904.    8vo,  pp.  238. 

These  lectures,  as  their  title  indicates,  were  intended  to  serve  a  most  important 
purpose;  and  they  must  have  served  it  admirably.  Their  style  is  terse,  clear, 
chaste,  strong.  Their  spirit  is  preeminently  fair,  judicious,  philosophic.  Tliey 
are  literally  packed  with  matter  as  interesting  as  it  is  important.  Their  tone  is 
confident,  optimistic,  inspiring.     The  tactful  firmness  with  which  truths  that 
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would  naturally  evoke  controversy  and  opposition  are  usually  stated  is  most 
praiseworthy.  Some  of  the  chapters,  notably  that  on  "Ethics  and  the  Bible," 
that  on  "The  Bible  and  the  School,"  and  that  on  "The  Bible  and  Christ,"  are 
beyond  all  criticism.  We  regret,  therefore,  to  have  to  dissent  from  Dr.  Conley 
in  the  following  respects:  1.  His  attitude  toward  evolution  and  toward  modem 
science  in  general  is  too  concessive.  There  is  not  yet  the  harmony  between 
scientific  theories  and  revelation  in  which  he  rejoices.  Doubtless,  there  is  much 
that  is  hopeful  in  the  present  relations  between  the  two;  but  it  is  scarcely  the 
fact  that,  as  a  rule,  "the  younger  scientists  are  saying"  of  Spencer's  "infinite  and 
eternal  energy  from  which  all  things  proceed,"  ''This  is  God,  and  He  is  over  all 
things  and  in  all  things";  or  if  they  are  saying  this,  it  is  hardly  true  that  they 
mean  by  God  what  Dr.  Conley  means.  The  time  has  not  come  when  we  need 
no  longer  to  be  on  our  guard  against  "oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called." 

2.  While  Dr.  Conley  does  not  overestimate  at  all  the  emphasis  which  the  Bible 
puts  on  the  equality  of  man  and  woman,  is  he  correct  in  holding  that  "the  sup- 
posed teaching  of  the  subordination  of  woman  is  simply  a  concession  for  the  time 
to  customs  which  could  not  be  broken  with  immediately  without  misunderstand- 
ing and  harm?"  If  this  subordination  were  merely  a  temporary  concession,  why 
should  the  apostle  base  it  on  reasons  (1  Tim.  ii.  14)  which  must  always  be  as  much 
in  force  as  they  were  at  first? 

3.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  "a  miracle  may  simply  be  the  manifestation  of 
a  higher  law."  "There  are  miracles,"  like  the  raising  of  the  dead,  "which 
transcend  not  only  all  known,  but  all  possible  laws  of  nature."  "The  Scriptures 
not  only  are  silent  about  any  higher  law  as  the  cause  of  miraculous  events,  but 
they  alwa3rs  refer  them  to  the  immediate  power  of  God."  If  miracles  could  be 
explained  "  simply  as  manifestations  of  higher  law,"  it  would  mean  that  there  were 
no  miradee.  The  essence  of  the  miracle  is  not  in  its  exceptional  character,  as 
Dr.  Conley  would  seem  to  think;  it  is  in  the  power  by  which  it  is  wrought.  It  is 
not  the  intimation  of  a  higher  law  of  nature  toward  which  nature  is  working;  it 
is  the  sign  in  nature  of  the  very  hand  of  the  living  God. 

Princeton,  William  Brbnton  Greene,  Jr. 

The  Development  of  Muslim  Theology,  Jvrisprudence  and  Constitutional 
Theory.  By  Duncan  B.  Macdonald,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Professor  of  Semitic 
Languages  in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  1903. 

This  volume  is  one  of  a  series  called  "Handbooks  in  Semitics."  It  is  a  fruit 
of  the  new  Semitic  scholarship,  the  advance  of  which  is  noticeable  in  American 
theological  seminaries  and  other  institutions  of  learning.  We  can  confidently 
expect  from  the  same  movement  additional  valuable  literature.  Great  industry 
has  been  displayed  in  the  preparation  of  this  text-book,  for  "all  the  results  given 
have  been  reached  or  verified  from  the  Arabic  sources." 

The  work  first,  and  wisely,  takes  up  the  constitutional  development,  following 
the  succession  of  dynasties  and  the  evolution  of  Muslim  sects  with  their  diverse 
claims  to  supremacy.  Then  follows  briefly,  in  two  chapters,  the  development 
of  jurisprudence — the  foundations  and  sources  of  law,  the  systems  of  the  great 
founders  of  the  schools  and  a  comparison  of  their  codes. 

The  main  part  of  the  volume  treats  of  the  development  of  Muslim  Theology,  its 
principles,  its  controversies  and  conflicts,  the  rise  of  Mohammedan  scholasticism, 
and  some  account  of  the  great  theologians  and  their  philosophic  systems;  and 
ends  with  such  modem  movements  as  the  AVahhabite  attempt  to  return  to 
primitive  Islam. 

Valuable  appendices,  constituting  one-fourth  of  the  volume,  give  translations 
of  the  creeds  of  Al-Ashari,  Al-Ghazzali,  An-Nasafi  and  Al-Fudali.     There  is  added 
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a  selected  Bibliography  and  chronological  data  concerning  the  theologians  and 
the  doctrinal  history  of  Islam. 

Doubt  may  be  expressed  as  to  whether  the  contents  may  be  classed  as  "popu- 
lar, "  as  is  indicated  by  the  prospectus  of  the  series.  The  subject-matter  requires 
fixed  attention  and  constant  thought  to  grasp  it. 

There  is  need  of  an  index  of  subjects  or  an  enlargement  of  the  present  ''Index 
of  Names  and  Arabic  Words/'  to  make  the  volume  more  valuable  to  the  general 
reader.  For  the  latter  such  terms  in  the  index  as  "Attributes,"  with  cross 
reference  to  "sifat";  "mysticism,"  referring  to  "Sufis";  "sects,"  "women 
saints,"  etc.,  would  be  advantageous. 

Prof.  Macdonald  deserves  great  credit  for  erudite  investigation  in  a  field  hith- 
erto untouched  by  any  American  scholar.  Research  in  the  Mohanmiedan  field 
will  also  be  required  in  the  preparation  of  two  other  volumes  promised  in  this 
series. 

Tabriz,  Penia.  Samuel  Graham  Wilson, 


IIL— EXEGETICAL    THEOLOGY. 

The  Student's  Old  Testament.  Narratives  of  the  Beginnings  of  Hebrew 
History  from  the  Creation  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Hebrew  Kingdom. 
By  Chables  Foster  Kent,  Ph.D.,  Woolsey  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 
in  Yale  University.  With  Maps  and  Chronological  Chart.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1904.    Pp.  xxxv,  382.    $2.75  net. 

For  the  study  of  the  literary  analysis  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  for  a  means  of 
ready  reference  to  the  hypothetical  dociunents  underlying  the  present  narrative, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  reading  each  of  these  originals  consecutively,  Prof.  Kent's 
work  is  a  convenient  handbook.  Not  only  are  the  disentan^ed  documents 
placed  side  by  side  for  comparison;  but  their  origin  and  dates  are  indicated  by 
headlines,  and  the  reasons  for  the  partition  are  stated  in  footnotes.  The  whole 
material  is  thus  ever  before  the  eye  and  constantly  at  hand. 

The  lengthy  introduction  is  important.  From  it  Pft)f .  Kent's  view  regarding 
the  historical  value  of  the  Old  Testament  writings  is  found  to  be  quite  that  of 
Prof.  H.  P.  Smith.  The  minor  differences  between  them  are  insignificant.  In 
fact,  they  represent,  as  they  claim  to,  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Qraf-Wellhausen  school.  The  exegesis  adopted  by  this  school 
and  its  textual  criticism,  as  well  as  its  explanation  of  historical  movements,  have 
become  traditional.  The  exegesis  is  dogmatic  also,  and  ignores  all  other 
interpretations. 

We  hope  that  such  students  as  are  impressed  by  the  general  argument  for  the 
existence  of  underlying  documents  beneath  the  present  Hebrew  narrative  will 
diligently  and  thoughtfully  read  the  arguments  for  the  minute  anal3rsis  that  are 
presented  in  the  footnotes.  Even  though  great  lines  of  cleavage  may  be  thought 
to  be  discernible,  indicating  a  compilation,  the  task  the  analysts  have  set  them- 
selves is  hopeless ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  prove,  as  the  analyzing  critics  are  com- 
pelled to  prove,  that  the  original  documents  are  thoroughly  and  pervasively  con- 
tradictory or  minutely  to  analyze  the  individual  narrative  and  assign  the  parts 
to  different  authors  and  editors,  on  grounds  that  are  substantial.  The  weakness 
of  the  argument,  the  inconclusiveness  of  the  evidence,  the  legitimacy  of  a  different 
interpretation  are  at  once  obvious  to  the  thoughtful  reader.  The  attempt  at  a 
minute  analysis  and  to  establish  pervading  inconsistencies  is  to  the  last  degree 
precarious. 

The  translation  paraphrases  the  Scripture  narrative  slightly.     Prof.  Kent  has 
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promoted  clearness  by  substituting  the  proper  name  or  the  common  noun  in 
those  places  where  the  pronoun  is  ambiguous  in  its  reference.  Occasionally  his 
interpolations  are  dogmatic  interpretations;  and  sometimes  they  distort  the 
record.  It  may  be  instructive  to  compare  the  paraphrase  by  Prof.  Kent  in  the 
first  column  with  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  in  the  words  of  the  American 
Revision. 

Gen.  ii.  8: 

Jehovah  planted  a  garden  in  Eden  Jehovah  God  planted  a  garden  east- 
far  in  the  East.  ward,  in  Eden. 

Gen.  ii.  18,  19: 

Then  said  Jehovah,  It  is  not  good  And  Jehovah  God  said,  It  is  not  good 

for  the  man  to  be  alone;  I  will  make  a  that  the  man  should  be  alone;  I  will 

help  suited  to  him.     Therefore  out  of  make  him  a  help  meet  for  him.    And 

the  ground  Jehovah  formed  aU  the  out  of  the  ground  Jehovah  God  formed 

beasts  of  the  field,  etc.  every  beast  of  the  field,  etc. 

Gen.  iii.  8: 

They  heard  the  sound  of  the  foot-         They  heard  the  voice  [or  sound]  of 
steps  of  Jehovah,  as  he  was  walking  in     Jehovah  God  walking  in  the  garden, 
the  garden. 

Gen.  ix.  20: 

Now  Noah,  the  farmer,  was  the  first  And  Noah  began  to  be  a  huaband- 
to  plant  a  vineyard.  man,  and  planted  a  vineyard. 

Gen.  iv.  1  is  given  twice;  once  in  the  connection  in  which  it  is  found  in  the 
Hebrew  narrative  (p.  61),  and  again  as  the  continuation  of  chap.  iv.  26.  The 
latter  passage  is  made  to  read  thus: 

iv.  26:  To  Seth  also  was  bom  a  son,  and  he  called  his  name  Enosh.  He  was 
the  first  to  call  on  the  name  of  Jehovah.  'Then  the  man  [Enosh?]  knew  .  .  .  .* 
his  wife ;  and  she  conceived,  and  bore  Cain,  and  said,  I  have  got  a  male  child  with 
the  help  of  Jehovah.    '^  And  Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  soil  ''''and  dwelt  east  of  Eden* 

Or  take  Ex.  xxxiii.  6: 

So   the   Israelites   despoiled   them-         And  the  children  of  Israel  stripped 
selves  of  their  ornaments  from  Mount      themselves  of  their  ornaments  from 
Horeb  onward,  and  with  these  Moses     Mount  Horeb  onward. 
made  a  tent. 

The  new  sentence  is  not  derived  from  the  Septuagint  or  other  ancient  version, 
nor  is  it  required  by  any  exigency  of  the  Hebrew  narrative.  Its  insertion  is  due 
solely  to  the  demands  of  the  theory  which  Prof.  Kent  is  advocating.  It  shows 
how  an  ancient  document  can  be  induced  to  make  any  statement  that  a  modem 
critic  thinks  proper. 

A  translation  frequently  occurs  in  these  pages  that  is  peculiarly  interesting  to 
believers  in  the  entire  consistency  of  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  first  chapter  describes  the  creation  of  the  universe, 
culminating  in  the  creation  of  man,  and  that  the  second  chapter  takes  up  the 
formation  of  man  and  woman  as  its  chief  topic  and  narrates  it  in  detail.  To 
make  these  two  chapters  contradict  each  other  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that 
whereas  in  the  first  chapter  vegetation  and  the  lower  animals  appeared  before 
man,  yet  in  the  second  chapter  God  did  not  make  trees  to  spring  from  the  ground 
nor  give  being  to  beasts  and  birds  until  man  had  been  formed.    To  establisli  this 

*  Eve  in  the  Hebrew  text  is  an  editorial  addition. 
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point  it  is  asserted  that  grammar  forbids  waw  consecutive  with  the  Imperfect  to 
be  rendered  into  English  by  the  Pluperfect  or  by  the  participle  which  is  indefinite 
as  to  time;  in  other  words,  that  ii.  19,  for  example,  a  verse  already  quoted  from 
Prof.  Kent,  cannot  be  understood  to  mean  ''Now  the  Lord  God  had  formed 
every  beast  ....  and  he  brought  them  to  the  man,"  or,  with  the  use  of  the 
participle,  "Now  the  Lord  God,  having  formed  every  beast,  brought  them  unto 
the  man."  Defenders  of  the  consistency  of  the  two  narratives  have  cited  the 
same  construction  elsewhere,  in  passages  where  beyond  question  or  cavil  the 
thought  is  correctly  represented  in  English  by  the  Pluperfect.  And  now  Prof.  Kent 
frequently  renders  this  Hebrew  construction  by  the  Pluperfect;  for  example,  in 
Gen.  XXV.  1  and  5,  '* Now  Abraham  had  taken  another  wife,"  and  "Now  Abraham 
had  given  all  that  he  had  to  Isaac." 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  form  of  criticism  represented  by  Prof. 
Kent's  work  is  losing  its  interest.  The  Christian  public  has  not  been  guided 
by  it;  and  its  importance  is  rapidly  dwindling  in  the  estimation  of  Biblical 
critics,  whether  they  accept  or  reject  the  authenticity  of  the  early  narratives  in 
the  Old  Testament.  Prof.  Gunkel  has  sounded  the  note  in  Germany.  Moreover, 
nothing  is  gained  by  the  analysis  unless  the  documents  discovered  by  it  are  in- 
consistent; for,  if  they  are  authentic,  it  is  indifferent  whether  they  are  read 
separately  or  combined  as  one.  As  Dr.  Woosung  Wade  sees,  "the  analysis  of 
so  many  of  the  Old  Testament  histories  into  their  component  parts  does  not 
exhaust  the  inquiry;  it  remains  to  determine  upon  what  sources  of  information 
the  latter  were  dependent."  The  supreme  question  concerns  the  authenticity 
of  these  early  narratives,  and  the  debate  is  being  made  to  rest  more  and  more 
upon  broader  considerations  than  the  analysis. 

Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 

International  Theoloqical  Library.  Old  Testament  History.  By  Henrt 
Preserved  Smith,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Histor}'  and  Interpretation 
in  Amherst  College.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1903.  Pp.  xxv, 
512.     »2.50  net. 

In  the  judgment  of  Professor  Smith  few  facts  are  ascertainable  from  the 
Scriptures  regarding  the  Israelites  before  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  while  much 
may  be  learned  of  them  from  the  same  source  after  the  time  of  Nehemiah.  It 
is  not  without  significance  that  in  a  book  bearing  the  title  Old  Testament  Hie- 
tory  the  last  eighty-six  pages  of  the  text,  forming  five  and  three-quarters  of  the 
whole,  are  devoted  to  the  period  after  333  B.C.,  a  period  of  which  the  Old  Tes- 
tament does  not  ostensibly  treat  at  all. 

The  work  is  avowedly  a  presentation  of  the  history  of  Israel  as  reconstructed 
according  to  the  theory  of  Graf-Wellhausen.  Happily  the  reasoning  upon 
which  the  conclusions  rest  is  constantly  laid  before  the  reader.  In  fact  the 
book  is  not  so  much  a  narrative  of  events  as  it  is  an  argument;  and  it  is  in  this 
aspect  that  the  work  deserves  and  will  repay  earnest  consideration  by  thought- 
ful people.  In  the  interest  of  truth  we  hope  that  the  men  and  women  who 
know  their  Bible  and  who  have  learned  to  weigh  evidence  will  carefully  ponder 
the  premises  which  are  set  forth  in  this  volume.  Certain  questions  belong  to  a 
critical  study  of  this  sort:  have  the  words  of  Scripture  been  properly  inter- 
preted ;  is  another  meaning  than  that  adopted  by  Professor  Smith  equally  prob- 
able; has  the  biblical  portrayal  of  the  events  been  reproduced  without  distor- 
tion and  caricature;  is  it  the  author's  theory  of  the  history,  or  the  force  of  other 
considerations,  which  has  led  him  to  the  acceptance  of  verses  and  clauses  as 
genuine  or  to  the  rejection  of  them  as  spurious?  A  surprise  awaits  the  reader 
who  conducts  the  investigation. 

Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 
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Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  op  the  Books  op  Kings.  With  an  Introduction 
and  Appendix.  By  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Burnet,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  in 
Hebrew  of  S.  John  Baptist's  College,  Oxford.  Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon 
Press,  1903.    Pp.  xlviii,  384.     148.  net  ($4.76). 

A  worthy  companion  to  Driver's  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of 
Samuel,  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  and  executed  on  the  same  plan.  Differences 
of  opinion  between  author  and  reader  are  bound  to  arise  in  connection  with  a 
work  of  textual  criticism,  under  the  present  limitations  of  the  science.  The  vol- 
ume before  us  belongs,  in  its  main  features,  to  this  class;  and  one  often  feels 
constrained  to  dispute  the  author's  conclusions,  and  one  may  also  believe  that 
the  attempt  to  ascertain  the  documentary  sources  even  of  the  Books  of  Kings 
is  in  itself  a  precarious  undertaking  beyond  certain  very  narrow  limits,  and  at 
best  is  of  doubtful  value  as  a  framework  for  objective  textual  criticism.  No 
one  who  is  competent  to  use  such  a  book  as  this  will  go  to  it  for  final  results. 
One  resorts  to  it  for  the  raw  material  in  the  first  stages  of  preparation.  And  for 
such  resort  there  is  no  disappointment. 

The  author  has  tabulated  the  synchronisms  as  found  in  the  present  Hebrew 
text,  in  the  Septuagint,  and  in  Lucian;  and  remarks  that  "examination  of  the 
three  colunms  makes  the  fact  plain  that  Lucian  exhibits  a  different  scheme  of 
synchronism  to  MT.  from  Omri  of  Israel  (I.  xvi.  23)  down  to  Jehoram  of  Israel 
(II.  i.  17).  This  scheme  conflicts  with  the  synchronisms  which  go  before  and 
follow  after,  and  which  belong  to  the  system  of  MT.;  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
self-consistent."  The  present  reviewer  thinks  that  the  author  errs  in  the  sentence 
last  quoted.  The  synchronisms  are,  indeed,  different  at  this  point  in  Lucian 
and  the  Hebrew;  but  instead  of  conflicting,  as  Mr.  Bumey  imagines,  they  are 
harmonious.  The  chronologist  can  use  either  set,  and  obtain  the  same  result; 
or  he  can  use  both  the  Hebrew  synchronisms  and  those  of  Lucian,  and  the  com- 
bination clinches  the  correctness  of  each. 

Princeton.  John  D.  Dayib. 

The  International  Critical  Commentary.  A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Com- 
mentary on  Numbers.  By  George  Buchanan  Gray,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1903.    Pp.  lii,  489. 

This  volxmie  is  the  first  critical  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Numbers  to  be 
written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Graf-Wellhausen  school.  It  is  conceived 
wholly  in  this  spirit.  Professor  Gray  is  an  advocate,  and  he  engages  in  special 
pleading  from  first  to  last.  He  cites  no  contending  interpretations,  only  rarely 
does  he  allude  to  their  existence;  and  he  makes  no  attempt  to  sift  and  weigh 
evidence. 

The  commentary  has,  of  course,  its  own  place  in  Biblical  criticism  and  exegesis 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  monograph  and  the  general  work ;  and  so  far  as 
critical  commentaries  on  the  Book  of  Numbers  are  concerned,  Keil,  though 
written  a  generation  ago,  is  the  best  conservative  exposition,  Dillmann  is  the 
superb  product  of  the  school  of  Ewald,  and  Gray  presents  the  accepted  inter- 
pretation of  the  school  of  Wellhausen. 

Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 

A  Syllabus  for  Old  Testament  Study.  By  John  R.  Sampby,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Old  Testament  Interpretation  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical Seminary.    Louisville,  Ky.:  Charles  T.  Dearing,  1903.     Pp.  105. 

Most  teachers  of  the  Old  Testament  have  doubtless  felt  the  need  of  some  com- 
pact, low-priced  compendium  of  the  elementary  facts  with  which  his  classes  have 
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to  be  made  acquainted.  Such  an  "irreducible  minimum''  in  a  comprehensive 
course  on  Introduction  is  furnished  in  this  Syllabus  by  Prof.  Sampey.  The  bulk 
of  the  volume  is,  of  course,  occupied  by  the  analysis  of  the  separate  books,  with 
brief,  and  in  the  main  apt,  characterizations  of  their  contents.  But  in  addition 
there  are  two  features  that  contribute  much  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Syllabus. 
One  of  these  is  a  synchronous  chart  of  Old  Testament  history,  giving  in  parallel 
columns  dates,  events  in  Judah,  prophets  in  Judah,  prophets  in  Israel,  events  in 
Israel,  and  contemporaneous  events.  And  the  other  feature  is  a  most  satisfac- 
tory list  of  those  books  on  the  Old  Testament  to  which  the  student  may  with  the 
greatest  profit  direct  his  attention.  Unlike  many  similar  lists,  this  is  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  books  in  English,  and  a  practical  teacher  will  recognise 
from  his  own  experience  the  wisdom  of  this  limitation;  for  few,  even  in  these 
days,  are  the  pupils  who  are  able  to  make  use  of  works  in  other  tongues  than  their 
own.  To  each  book  of  the  long  list  Dr.  Sampey  has  added  a  word  or  two,  gener- 
ally well  chosen,  to  help  the  beginner  in  his  estimate  of  these  authorities.  The 
volume,  as  a  whole,  is  cordially  recommended  to  students  and  teachers  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  thoroughly  practical  aid. 

J.  Oscar  Botd. 

Die  Beoriffe  Geist  und  Leben  bei  Paulus  in  ihren  Beziehttnoen  zu  bin- 
ANDER.  Eine  exegetisch-religionsgeschichtiiche  TJntersuchung  von  Emil 
SoKOLOWSKi,  Magister  der  Theologie.  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  und  Ru- 
precht,  1903.    8vo,  pp.  xii,  284. 

After  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  Pauline  pneumatology  of  late,  it  still 
remains  true  that  an  inquiry  into  the  relations  between  the  Spirit  and  life  in 
Paul's  teaching  is  by  no  means  a  work  of  supererogation.  Considerable  undear- 
ness  and  difference  of  opinion  still  exist  among  students  of  Paulinism  on  this 
fundamental  subject.  The  author  conducts  his  investigation  in  five  steps:  first, 
he  discusses  the  conception  of  life;  next  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  life;  thirdly, 
the  method  according  to  which  the  Spirit  operates  in  this  relation;  fourthly,  the 
anthropological  presuppositions;  and  finally,  the  source  of  the  Pauline  concep- 
tions. The  inquiry  is  based  on  the  four  great  Episties,  1  and  2  Thessalonians, 
Philippians,  Colossians  and  Philemon.  Through  a  curious  oversight  in  the  preface, 
where  these  are  enumerated,  Philippians  is  not  mentioned.  A  large  part  of  the 
book,  especially  in  the  earlier  chapters,  is  exegetical  in  its  character,  and  these 
exegetical  discussions  constitute,  in  our  view,  its  chief  merit,  being  marked 
throughout  by  great  penetration  and  lucidity.  In  the  first  part  the  eschatological 
aspect  of  Paul's  conception  of  life  and  its  aspect  as  a  present  life  are  separately 
dealt  with,  and  then  the  unity  in  principle  of  these  two  aspects  is  shown.  Valu- 
able, in  view  of  the  extreme  physical  eschatologicism  of  Kabisch  and  others,  is 
the  demonstration  that  Paul  knows  of  a  life  consisting  in  moral  and  religious 
processes.  When  the  two  sides  of  this  present  life  are  distinguished  as  ethical 
righteousness  and  justification  (the  status  of  sonship),  this,  while  substantially 
correct,  is  liable  to  create  a  misconception,  as  if  life  were  identical  with  the  act 
of  justification — ^a  misconception  which  the  author  more  or  less  invites  by  saying 
that  "the  imputed  righteousness  is  an  element  of  the  present  life."  It  would 
be  better  to  say  that  the  state  of  sonship,  insofar  as  it  involves  communion  with 
God,  forms  to  Paul  the  religious  aspect  of  life,  and  that  justification  lies  at  the  basis 
of  this  sonship-life.  The  inseparable  connection  between  the  forensic  righteous- 
ness and  the  ethical  renewal  is  admirably  brought  out,  and  the  logical  precedence 
of  the  former  carefully  guarded.  We  are  not  so  sure  that  we  can  follow  the 
author  where  he  thinks  to  have  discovered  the  principle  of  this  inseparable  con- 
nection in  the  Pauline  idea  of  faith.  According  to  him,  faith  as  an  afiirmation 
and  appropriation  of  the  meaning  of  Chiist's  death,  both  as  a  passive  experience 
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and  as  an  act  of  obedience,  necessarily  produces  in  this  its  twofold  character, 
a  twofold  effect  in  the  relation  of  the  believer  toward  sin:  on  the  one  hand,  the 
removal  of  the  guilt  of  sin ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  determination  to  put  away 
sin  in  practice.  We  do  not  mean  to  dispute  that  faith,  according  to  Paul,  actually 
performs  both  functions;  but  it  is  a  totally  different  thing  to  affirm  that,  as  pei- 
forming  both,  it  furnishes  the  ultimate  explanation  of  the  vital  nexus  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  effect  of  the  death  of  Christ,  the  forensic  and  the  ethical.  Faith  in 
reference  to  justification  is  so  much  the  opposite  of  every  positive,  active  attitude, 
so  much  the  negative  of  works,  that  it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to  explain 
its  unity  with  faith  in  reference  to  the  ethical  sphere  as  a  principle  of  sanctifica- 
tion.  The  two  appear  to  have  no  more  in  common  than  the  general  form  of 
fiuth.  All  that  we  can  say  is  that,  according  to  Paul,  they  coexist  and  are  insep- 
arably connected,  and  both  have  to  do  with  the  death  of  Christ.  What  the  author 
takes  to  be  an  explanation  of  the  two-sidedness  of  Paul's  soteriology  appears  to 
us  to  be  simply  one  of  the  phenomena  in  what  this  two-sidedness  reveals  itself. 
In  this  twofold  significance  of  faith  we  have  the  subjective  reflex  of  the  twofold 
strain  which  runs  through  the  apostle's  interpretation  of  the  death  of  Christ 
everywhere.  In  our  opinion  the  true  reason  why  justification  entails  sanctifica- 
tion  must  not  be  sought  on  the  subjective  side,  in  faith,  but  on  the  objective  nde, 
in  the  modus  operandi  of  the  atonement.  Because  Paul  views  the  ethical  bondage 
of  man  under  sin  as  a  result  of  his  condemnation  by  the  law,  therefore  the  removal 
of  this  condemnation,  the  canceling  of  the  guilt,  ipso  facto,  also  sets  him  ethically 
free;  more  strictly  speaking,  enables  God  forensically  to  free  him  in  the  ethical 
sphere.  That  this  is  subjectively  mediated  or  applied  by  faith,  so  far  as  the 
conscious  life  of  man  ia  concerned,  remains  more  or  less  true,  and  we  are  just  as 
much  indebted  to  the  author  for  having  so  convincingly  shown  this.  Another 
point  in  regard  to  which  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  author's  conclu- 
sions is  the  exegesis  of  such  passages  as  2  Cor.  iii.  18,  iv.  10,  11,  xiii.  4,  when  he 
makes  these  prove  that  Paul  assumed  a  life-giving  influence  of  the  Spirit  upon 
the  body  of  believers  in  this  present  life. 

In  the  second  part,  dealing  with  the  relations  between  the  Spirit  and  life,  the 
former  is  shown  to  be  the  author  and  the  guarantee  of  the  latter.  We  here  fiind 
an  illuminating  exegesis  of  such  difficult  passages  as  Rom.  i.  3,  4;  viii.  1-4.  The 
most  interesting  section,  however,  here  is  that  on  the  relation  between  justifica- 
tion and  the  Spirit.  Against  Weiss  and  Pfleiderer,  and  many  others,  the  thesis  is 
upheld  that  justifying  faith  is  a  product  and  gift  of  the  Spirit,  not  an  act  of  the 
natural  man,  as  Schmiedel  would  have  it,  nor  an  operation  of  God  in  a  general 
sense  merely  (apart  from  the  Spirit),  as  Gunkel  bdieves.  2  Cor.  iv.  13,  iii.  3; 
Rom.  xii.  3;  Phil.  i.  29;  1  Cor.  ii.  5;  indirectly  also  Gal.  iv.  23,  28,  are  quoted  as 
decisive  indications  of  the  true  Pauline  position  in  this  question.  Equally  in- 
structive are  the  remarks  on  p.  77  on  the  twofold  aspect  of  the  apostle's  concep- 
tion of  freedom,  the  ethical  and  the  religious. 

The  third  part,  in  which  the  word  and  baptism  are  found  to  be  the  media  in 
connection  with  which  the  Spirit  operates  in  the  first  production  of  life,  calls  for 
little  comment.  We  doubt  whether  the  statement  that  the  Spirit  within  the 
Christian  state  is  as  entirely  independent  of  outward  means  in  working  life  as  he 
is  in  his  charismatic  operations  is  capable  of  proof.  2  Cor.  iii.  18,  where,  accord- 
ing to  the  author's  own  exegesis,  "the  mirror"  is  the  Gospel,  would  seem  to  dis- 
prove this.  In  vain  the  author  seeks  to  interpret  the  passage  1  Cor.  x.  3-4  in 
such  a  way  as  to  exclude  the  implication  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  the  Spirit 
operates  as  well  as  in  baptism.  Granted  that  TcvevnariKdq^  joined  to  meat, 
drink,  rock,  does  not  mean  "pneimia-conveying,"  but  simply  "of  heavenly 
origin,"  the  former  is  surely  given  with  the  latter.  When  something  of  heavenly 
origin  becomes  a  meat  and  a  drink,  this  can  have  no  other  purpose  and  effect  than 
to  conmiunicate  the  peculiar  power  with  which  in  virtue  of  its  heavenly  origin  it 
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is  endued.  And  if  the  Spirit  in  the  Lord's  Supper  acts  upon  the  life  of  believers, 
this  is  a  direct  proof  that  within  the  Christian  state  as  well  as  at  its  beginning  the 
Spirit  operates  mediately. 

In  part  four,  under  the  head  of  the  anthropological  suppositions,  the  author 
seeks  to  determine  how  Paul  conceives  of  the  Spirit  in  his  relation  to  the  elements 
of  man's  natural  being.  2<ip^,  voff,  avvEidTjmqj  Kapdia^  nvevfia^  lau  hv^punoq 
are  successively  discussed.  The  main  conclusion  drawn  from  this  discussion 
is  that  the  Spirit  of  God  possesses  objective  reality  outside  of  the  subjectivity 
of  man,  that  he  operates  as  such  upon  the  inner  man  and  causes  the  latter  to 
react  upon  his  influence,  so  that  from  the  cooperation  of  these  two  elements  those 
new  activities  result  which  are  called  life.  The  new  product  is  not  the  Spirit 
of  God  itself,  which  in  that  case  would  come  to  supply  the  place  of  a  deficiency 
in  natural  man.  Nor  does  Paul  so  subjectivize  the  Spirit  as  to  identify  him  with 
man's  own  spiritual  disposition.  The  author  vigorously  disputes  the  widely 
spread  opinion  that  nvev^  frequently  means  with  Paul  the  new,  specifically 
Christian  subject.  His  position  in  this  respect  is,  in  our  opinion,  bound  to  find 
general  acceptance  in  the  end.  Between  the  anthropological  nvevfia,  as  a  part  of 
man's  nature,  and  the  objective  divine  nvevfia^  there  is  neither  place  nor  necessity 
for  any  other.  Everything  Paul  predicates  of  the  nvevfia  anywhere  can,  we 
believe,  without  difficulty  be  distributed  between  these  two.  By  far  the  most 
space  in  this  section  is  occupied  by  the  discussion  of  the  Pauline  notion  of  (xdp^. 
On  the  one  hand  the  author  points  out  that  the  adp^  as  the  material  element 
in  man  is  not  sinful  in  itself.  On  the  other  hand  he  shows  that  in  its  ethical 
and  religious  contrast  with  the  nvevfia  it  assumes  positively  sinful  character. 
By  insisting  upon  it  that  in  the  latter  connection  also  it  retains  its  concrete, 
phy^cal  meaning  of  the  substance  of  the  body  he  involves  the  apostle  in  a 
contradiction,  in  order  to  explain  which  he  later  on  has  to  resort  to  the  theory  that 
these  two  divergent  views  arose  from  the  conflict  of  Judaism  and  Hellenism  in 
the  mind  of  Paul.  We  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the  notion  of  o&p^  in 
its  ethical  significance  involves  a  problem  which  no  one  so  far  has  been  able 
satisfactorily  to  solve.  The  difficulty  lies  in  this,  that  in  some  of  the  apostle's 
statements  the  sinful  character  of  the  oap^  is  distinctly  brought  into  connection 
with  its  bodily  associations.  But  it  should  be  clearly  recognized  and  as  freely 
acknowledged  that  the  characterization  of  the  o&p^  as  sinful  is  by  no  means 
coextensive  in  Paul  with  such  statements.  It  covers  a  wider  range.  There  are 
instances  in  which  the  aap^  is  ethically  and  religiously  condemned  and  yet  the 
body  cannot  be  thought  of.  Purely  spiritual  sins  are  attributed  to  it.  This  the 
author  has  neglected  to  take  into  account.  So  far  as  it  is  the  case  the  Hellenistic 
Uieory  fails  to  explain  the  facts. 

The  last  section  of  the  book,  in  which  the  sources  of  the  various  views  and  con- 
ceptions discussed  are  traced,  is  not  the  least  instructive  and  interesting  part  of 
the  whole.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  there  is  here  more  room  for  dissent  than 
when  the  author  moves  on  purely  inductive  exegetical  ground.  We  may  mark 
the  following  as  his  main  conclusions:  Paul  is  original,  in  comparison  with  primi- 
tive Palestinian  Christianity,  in  ascribing  to  the  Spirit  operations  in  the  ethical 
and  religious  sphere.  He  is  not  original,  however,  in  this  respect  as  compared 
with  the  Old  Testament  and  Judaism,  for  here  the  Spirit  is  distinctly  conceived  of 
as  the  source  of  ethical  and  religious  dispositions,  although  he  is  not  represented 
as  the  author  of  life  in  doing  this,  nor  even  as  the  author  of  the  ph3rsical  resurrec- 
tion-life. With  the  latter  position  we  can  heartily  agree,  and  believe  the  author 
has  done  a  good  work  in  emphasizing  this  point  over  against  recent  denials 
(Gunkel,  Pfleiderer,  and  others) .  Only  a  more  careful  distinction  might  have  been 
drawn  between  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  ethically  and  religiously  qualifying 
the  office-bearers  of  the  theocracy  and  his  operation  in  working  obedience  to  the 
law  in  general.    More  hesitant  we  feel  ourselves  as  to  following  the  conclusions 
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reached  in  regard  to  the  apoetle's  relations  to  Jesus  and  primitive  Christianity 
on  this  point.  The  author  himself  acknowledges  that  they  are  in  a  certain  sense 
provisional  insofar  as  they  are  based  on  mere  silence,  and  "it  is  a  difficult,  perhaps 
hopeless,  undertaking  to  seek  to  obtain  a  reliable  picture  of  Palestinian-Ur- 
Christian  relations  and  conceptions  from  the  scant  statements  of  the  Sjmoptists 
and  Acts/'  In  the  teaching  of  Jesus  certainly  the  two  principles  from  whose 
combination  a  doctrine  of  the  life-giving  work  of  the  Spirit  in  tiie  moral  sphere 
would  almost  inevitably  spring  were  given,  viz.,  strong  emphasis  on  the  ethical 
and  great  prominence  of  the  Spirit  as  the  chief  gift  of  the  Messianic  age.  And 
the  author  here  simply  discounts  the  important  testimony  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
no  doubt  because  he  is  convinced  of  its  unlustorical  character. 

FVom  the  source  of  Hellenism  are  derived:  the  conception  of  adp^  as  an  inher- 
ently sinful  principle,  above  referred  to;  the  conceptions  of  vovg  and  oweUr/ffic 
and  the  modification  of  the  Jewish  conceptions  of  xapdia  and  irvevfta  as  belonging 
to  the  iotj  &v^pwroc,  in  analogy  with  vwf  and  aweiS^ig^  aide  by  side  irith 
which  modification  they,  however,  retain  their  ori^^nal  Old  Testament  meaning; 
the  development  of  the  material  conception  of  the  irvtvfta  into  that  of  a  local 
sphere  or  element  inside  of  which  certain  processes  take  place;  the  idea  of  a 
gradual  development  in  the  life  of  the  body  already  in  the  present  state;  finally, 
the  expectation  of  a  perfect,  embodied  life  with  God  immediately  after  death, 
to  which  Paul  is  believed  to  give  expression  in  2  Cor.  v  and  Phil.  i.  In  connection 
with  the  last-mentioned  point  we  miss  what  forms  the  most  conspicuous  merit 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  book,  viz.,  a  painstaking  exegetical  ascertainment  of 
the  facts.  Especially  the  passage  in  2  Cor.  v  is  so  difficult,  and  subject  to  such 
widely  divergent  interpretations,  that  any  conclusions  based  on  an  exegesis  of 
it  which  is  simply  taken  for  granted  and  not  justified  in  detiul,  must  for  that 
reason  alone  lack  all  force.  We  believe  Titius  has  clearly  shown  that  the  irreM- 
aaa^ai  of  which  Paul  here  speaks  excludes  the  kKj5i)a<uF&€u ;  where  the  one  takes 
place  the  other  does  not;  the  former,  therefore,  cannot  be  referred  to  the  moment 
of  death,  but  must  have  reference  to  the  moment  of  the  Parousia.  The  author 
does  not  hesitate  to  represent  Paul  as  involving  himself  by  this  new  phase  of 
his  doctrine  of  the  future  life  in  an  open  contradiction.  He  repudiates  all 
the  feeble  attempts  at  explanation  or  reconciliation  that  have  been  proposed. 
Paul  did  not  cherish  this  Hellenic  hope  as  something  applying  to  himself  alone 
by  way  of  exception,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not,  in  formulating  it,  mean 
to  give  up  the  older  Jewish  view  of  a  resurrection  at  the  end,  to  whose  continued 
existence  several  passages  later  than  2  Cor.  v  bear  the  clearest  witness. 

Alongside  of  the  Jewish  and  Hellenic  elements  other  elements  are  recognized 
as  original  in  the  sense  that  they  were  derived  from  Paul's  personal  experience. 
To  this  category  belong  the  following  ideas :  first  of  all,  the  thought  that  the 
Spirit  is  the  source  of  a  present  (ethical  and  religious)  life.  In  the  next  place, 
the  conception  of  the  human  nvevfia  as  an  organ  which  mediates  between  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  the  human  individual.  Further,  the  manner  in  which  Paul 
has  modified  the  dualistic  contrast  between  flesh  and  spirit.  Not  the  material 
nature  of  his  o&p^  makes  man  sinful  in  the  last  analysis,  but  personal  self-deter- 
mination against  God.  The  profound  ethicism  of  Paul's  Jewish  past  alone  does 
not,  in  the  authoi^  opinion,  sufficienUy  explain  this,  because  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
place  a  positive  ethical  and  religious  valuation  on  the  adfui,  Paul's  deepened 
moral  consciousness,  it  is  believed,  furnishes  the  only  satisfactory  explanation  of 
his  peculiar  mixed  anthropology,  and  this  deepened  moral  consciousness  itself 
can  only  in  part  be  traced  back  to  contact  with  primitive  Christianity  and  the 
teaching  of  Jesus.  And  to  the  expression  of  this  very  personal  element  in  the 
aposUe's  consciousness  even  the  adoption  of  the  Hellenic  idea  of  the  adpf  had  to 
become  subservient,  for  in  the  last  analysis  this  also  tends  not  to  depreciate 
human  responsibility,  but  simply  to  bring  out  the  terrible  proportions  of  man's 
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natural  comiption  and  the  absolute  indispensableness  of  redemption.  Still 
further,  the  author  derives  from  Paul's  personal  experience  at  his  conversion  the 
close  identification  between  Christ  and  the  Spirit.  The  effect  of  the  appearance 
of  the  exalted  Christ  upon  Paul  had  been  preeminently  an  effect  of  power,  which 
as  such  had  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  Spirit.  Here  the  author  follows 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Gimkel.  It  is  worth  while  to  take  note  of  this,  in  view 
of  the  recent  attempt  of  BrOckner  to  derive  the  pneumatic  character  of  the 
Pauline  Christ  from  the  apostle's  erstwhile  Jewish  Christological  belief.  Interestr 
ing  is  the  thought  developed  on  p.  234,  that  Paul's  conception  of  the  Spirit  as 
working  in  contact  with  the  word,  viz.,  in  its  first  creative  stage,  is  in  strict 
analogy  with  the  apostle's  experience  at  his  own  conversion,  where  not  only  a 
seeing  but  likewise  a  hearing  had  taken  place. 

We  take  leave  of  the  book  with  the  grateful  acknowledgment  that  in  many 
points,  even  in  such  with  reference  to  which  we  found  it  necessary  to  take  issue 
with  the  author's  conclusions,  it  has  enlarged  and  clarified  our  kno^edge  of  a 
most  fundamental  portion  of  the  great  apostle's  teaching. 

Princeton,  Gskbhardus  Vob. 

Die  Offenbaruno  des  Johannes.  £in  Beitrag  sur  Literatur-  imd  Reiigions- 
geschichte  von  Johannes  Weiss.  Gottingen:  Vanderhoeck  und  Ruprecht, 
1904.  8vo,  pp.  164.  ("Forschungen  zur  Religion  und  Literatur  des  Alten 
und  Neuen  Testaments,"  herausgegeben  von  Bouaset  und  Gunkel,  3  Heft.) 

In  a  treatise  on  the  Apocalypse,  issued  as  the  third  instalment  of  the  new 
Bousset-Gunkel  series,  one  might  naturally  expect  that  great  emphasis  would 
be  thrown  on  the  derivation  of  the  contents  of  the  book  from  Babylonian  or  other 
Oriental  sources,  chiefly  through  oral  tradition,  over  against  the  almost  exclu- 
sively literary  method  of  explaining  its  make-up  which  until  recently  prevailed. 
Bousset  and  Gunkel  are  the  most  prominent  representatives  of  this  new  school  of 
apocaljrptic  exposition.  In  the  first  instalment  of  the  new  series  Gunkel  has,  in 
his  well-known  bold  and  dazzling  maimer,  blazed  the  path  for  the  application  of 
the  new  method  to  New  Testament  study.  The  treatise  before  us,  while  not  in 
any  way  criticising  or  discountenancing  Gunkel's  theory,  purposely  adheres  to 
the  old  line  of  literary  analysis.  Weiss  reminds  us  that,  whatever  the  ultimate 
sources  of  the  apocalyptic  ideas,  the  book,  in  its  entirety  as  a  literary  composition, 
demands  explanation,  and  challenges  us  to  loose  its  seals.  He  complains  that 
it  has  become  almost  a  vogue  among  recent  writers  on  the  Apocalypse  to  profess 
eagerly  that  nothing  can  be  known  regarding  the  literary  sources  of  the  book 
and  the  process  of  its  construction.  This  wave  of  critical  agnosticism,  he  is 
afraid,  has  been  helpful  to  no  one  except  to  those  who,  on  account  of  dogmatic 
prejudice,  desire  to  uphold  the  unity  of  the  Apocalypse.  To  make  up  for  the 
neglect  he  offers  a  new  divisive  hypothesis,  resembling  in  certain  respects  its 
predecessors,  yet  possessing  certain  new  features.  The  oldest  element  is  a  Jo- 
hannine  Apocal)rpse,  written  by  the  so-called  presbyter  John  before  the  year  70. 
This  contained  chaps,  i.  4-6,  9-19;  ii-vii;  ix;  xii.  7-12;  xiii.  11-18;  xiv.  14-20; 
xxi.  1-4;  xxii.  ^5  and  parts  of  vers.  22  seq.  With  the  exception  of  its  prophecy 
of  a  millennium,  this  Johannine  Apocalypse  moved  within  the  lines  of  the  ordi- 
nary primitive  Christian  eschatology.  In  fact,  the  author  makes  agreement 
with  the  eschatological  teaching  of  Jesus  and  Paul  one  of  the  canons  for  his  recon- 
struction of  this  work.  From  the  later  component  parts  of  our  present  Apoca- 
lypse it  is  distinguished  by  not  attaching  itself  to  definite  contemporary  events. 
It  was  not  called  forth  by  any  universal  persecution,  and  does  not  regard  the 
Roman  imperial  power  the  great  anti-Christian  enemy  of  the  Church.  The  latter 
is  expected,  as  with  Jesus  and  in  2  Tliess.,  from  among  Judaism.  The  author 
was  not,  as  the  old  Tubingen  school  used  to  represent  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse, 
21 
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a  particulariatic,  narrow-minded,  anti-Pauline  Jewish  Christian,  but  rather  a 
Paulinist  of  the  second  generation.  Chap.  ii.  14,  25,  prove  nothing  against  this, 
for  the  Book  of  Acts  shows  that  in  this  later  period  the  decree  of  the  Apostolic 
Council  was  observed  even  in  Pauline  churches.  "The  teaching  of  Balaam" 
designates  gnostic  antinomianism,  such  as  is  condemned  also  in  1  John  and  1  Peter. 
This  gnosticism  shielded  itself  behind  misinterpreted  Pauline  formulas,  but  what 
John  attacks  is  only  the  misinterpretation,  not  the  Paulinism  as  such.  Weiss 
takes  occasion  to  dispute  very  energetically  the  thesis  of  Weizs&cker,  as  if  Paul's 
woric  in  Asia  Minor  had  been  entirely  destroyed  and  a  new  structure  of  a  totally 
different  character,  represented  by  the  Johannine  literature,  raised  on  its  ruins. 
This  Johannine  type  of  Christianity,  he  maintains,  is  simply  Paulinism,  toned 
down,  to  be  sure,  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  a  later  generation,  but  never- 
theless perfectly  continuous  with  the  work  of  Paul.  Weiss  further  takes  issue 
with  the  old  Tttbingen  dogma,  still  embraced  by  many,  that  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse  and  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  cannot  be  identical.  He  believes 
with  Bousset  that  the  Apocalypse,  both  in  its  linguistic  character  and  in  the 
details  of  its  subject-matter,  shows  numerous  resemblances  to  the  other  Johan- 
nine writings.  Nor  does  he  attribute  much  weight  to  the  argument  that  the 
attitude  of  the  two  writings  toward  the  eschatological  aspect  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity is  too  radically  different  to  admit  of  unity  of  authorship.  Already  in  the 
Epistles  John,  while  yet  speaking  of  the  Antichrist,  appears  to  have  in  principle 
surmounted  the  eschatological  standpoint  of  primitive  Christianity.  In  his 
reminiscences  of  the  Lord,  which,  according  to  Weiss,  form  the  basis  of  the  present 
Fourth  Gospel,  his  religious  outlook  has  been  entirely  changed  from  the  future  to 
the  present.  Here  the  Messianic  age  is  represented  as  having  arrived,  the  earthly 
life  of  the  Lord  is  viewed  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  long-expected  theophany. 
But  not  only  does  the  author  affirm  the  identity  of  authorship  of  the  original 
Apocalypse,  the  Epistles  and  the  original  Gospel,  he  also  maintains  that  there 
is  a  certain  historical  connection  between  the  enlarged,  reddited  Apocalypse  of 
the  time  of  Domitian  (95  A.D.)  and  the  enlarged,  refidited  Gospel  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  later;  the  final  redaction  of  the  Gospel  must  be  understood  as 
an  effort  to  transmute  the  eschatological  piety  of  the  Apocalypse,  whose 
predictions  of  the  immediate  end  had  been  falsified  by  the  course  of  events, 
into  a  type  of  religion  finding  its  satisfaction  in  the  present.  Thus  the 
progress  from  the  John  of  the  original  Apocal3rpse  to  the  John  of  the 
original  Gospel  ("the  reminiscences  of  the  Lord")  was  repeated  in  the  relation 
between  the  final  editions  of  these  two  documents.  Nor  was  this  relation  in  the 
latter  case  one  of  pure  contrast.  In  the  final  Apocal3rpse  he  already  discovers  a 
slight  tendency  to  anticipate  in  spirit  the  outcome  of  the  eschatological  crisis, 
to  view  the  developments  as  in  principle  accomplished,  and  thus  to  pass  over  into 
that  timeless  mode  of  contemplating  religious  experiences  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  Gospel.  Unconsciously  the  Apocalyptic  editor  has  thrown  a  delicate 
veil  of  allegory  over  the  entire  composition. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Weiss  attributes  to  John  considerable  more 
of  the  contents  of  the  present  Apocalypse  than  some  of  his  predecessors,  e.^., 
Spitta,  whose  conclusions  he  not  seldom  quotes  with  approval.  For  the  two 
Jewish  Apocal3rpses  of  Spitta  one  Jewish  source  is  substituted.  It  contained 
chaps.  X ;  xi.  1-13 ;  xii.  1-6,  14-17 ;  xv-xix ;  xxi.  4-27.  It  dated  from  the  year  70, 
and  in  the  Jewish  war  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  the  author  recognized  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end.  In  it  were  incorporated  older  materials,  in  regard  to  the  origin 
of  which  Weiss  does  not  feel  himself  able  to  determine  anything.  We  learn, 
however,  that  one  component  part,  the  Babylon- vision  (in  chap,  xvii),  existed 
separately,  and  was  composed  during  the  reign  of  the  sixth  emperor  (p.  10).  Tlie 
editor  of  the  Jewish  Apocalypse  of  the  year  70,  while  incorporating  this  older 
document,  combined  with  it  the  prediction  of  the  beast,  which  he  interpreted  a3 
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destined  to  find  its  fulfilment  in  the  appearance  of  Nero  redivivua,  who  would 
come  from  the  east  with  the  kings  as  his  allies  and  destroy  Rome.  Parts  of  this 
Jewish  Apocalypse  were,  further,  the  account  of  the  two  witnesses,  the  story  of 
the  birth  of  the  Messiah  and  of  the  persecution  of  the  woman  by  the  dragon,  the 
Messiah's  battle,  the  Jerusalem-vision.  The  editor's  main  contribution  consisted 
in  the  vision  of  the  bowls,  which  he  composed  in  order  to  bind  together  the  Baby- 
lon-vision and  the  Jerusalem-vision.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  author  has 
succeeded  in  making  the  unity  of  this  complex  of  diverse  materials,  as  he  himself 
characterises  it,  appear  very  plausible.  Nor  can  we  allow  that  the  Jewish  char- 
acter of  the  pieces  assigned  to  it  has  been  demonstrated,  either  by  him  or  by  his 
predecessors,  in  any  conclusive  manner.  The  prediction  that  in  the  New  Jeni- 
^salem  there  will  be  no  temple  is  most  eadfly  understood  as  a  Christian  idea.  The 
birth  of  the  Messiah  in  heaven  in  chap,  zii  ought  not  to  have  been  counted  by 
the  author  among  the  proofs  of  the  Jewish  origin  of  this  representation  on  page  82, 
«ince  on  page  135  it  is  intimated  that  the  location  of  the  event  in  heaven  is  due 
to  the  final  (Christian)  redactor.  In  order  to  uphold  the  Jewish  provenience,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascribe  the  explicit  statement  of  xi.  8^  "where  also  their  Lord  was 
crucified, "  to  the  same  redactor.  Neither  the  author  of  this  piece  nor  the  assumed 
editor  of  the  Jewish  Apocalypse  cherished  favorable  expectations  for  Jerusalem, 
ss  Weiss  himself  acknowledges  on  p.  127.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  temple  and 
the  altar,  the  author  endeavors,  on  p.  153,  to  show  how  the  final  Christian  editor 
could  retain  this  representation  and  attach  a  suitable  meaning  to  it,  although 
the  temple  at  that  time  lay  in  ruins.  If  he  could  do  this,  there  is  no  necessity  to 
assume  that  the  words  were  ever  meant  in  any  other  than  a  Christian  sense. 
That  the  Jerusalem-vision  is  too  general  in  its  conception  and  the  account  of  the 
Messiah's  battle  too  vindictive  in  its  spirit  to  be  attributed  to  a  Christian  author, 
more  particularly  to  the  John  of  the  original  Apocalypse,  these  are  highly  sub- 
jective opinions,  to  which  various  persons  will  attach  a  varying  degree  of  convinc- 
ing force. 

The  main  point  to  which  Weiss  directs  his  efforts  is  the  elucidation  of  the 
historical  situation  and  literary  character  of  the  final  redactor  of  the  book,  who 
combined  the  Jdhannine  Apocalypse  with  the  Jewish  collection  of  the  year  70. 
This  redactor  is  characterized  as  an  interpreter  of  aincient  prophecy,  which  he 
beheld  fulfilled  or  fulfilling  itself  in  his  own  time.  His  time  was  the  time  of  Do- 
mitian,  and  the  occasion  for  his  work  the  collision  between  Christianity  and  the 
cult  of  the  Csesars.  He  believed  the  end  of  all  things  to  be  immediately  at  hand. 
The  apparently  threatening  demand  that  all  Christians  should  worship  the  em- 
peror and  stigmatize  themselves  in  acknowledgment  of  their  religious  allegiance 
to  him,  created  in  him  the  acute  eschatological  conviction  that  now  the  hour  of 
the  consummation  had  actually  come.  Weiss  does  not  assume  that  a  universal 
compulsion  to  this  effect  had  been  exercised,  or  was  at  the  time  likely  to 
be  exercised,  by  the  supreme  imperial  power.  But  certain  circles  of 
imperialistic  zealots  in  Asia  Minor  had  imposed  these  idolatrous  practices 
on  themselves,  and  this  led  the  redactor  to  fear  that  they  would  soon  be 
imposed  on  all.  Weiss  believes  that  to  the  mind  of  the  redactor  the  second 
beast  of  chap,  xiii  designates  the  provincial  [representatives  of  the  imperial 
power,  either  the  political  authorities  or  the  priests  who  had  the  cult  of  the 
emperor  in  charge,  although  originally,  in  the  Johannine  Apocalypse,  the 
description  had  reference  to  the  prophetic  Antichrist  from  among  the  Jews  as 
usually  conceived  in  early  Christian  eschatology.  Under  the  eighth  king  the 
editor  understood  Domitian,  whom  he  regarde<i  as  Nero  redivivus.  He  invited 
his  readers  to  recognize  Nero's  name,  on  the  principle  of  "isopsephia/'  in  the  nu- 
merical value  of  the  characters  of  the  name  of  the  beast  handed  down  by  tradition. 
In  making  his  combined  sources  bear  this  new  interpretation  the  redactor  used 
great  freedom.    We  have  not  sufficient  space  even  to  enumerate  all  the  passages 
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where  Weiss  discovers  his  hand.  He  prefixed  to  the  salutation  of  the  Joha&nine 
Apocalypse  the  introductory  verses  i.  1-3.  In  the  Epistles  to  the  seven  churdies 
he  added  the  dosing  refrains.  In  this  connection  Weiss  falls  into  a  curious  incon- 
sistency. He  thinks  the  words  '*what  the  Spirit  says"  cannot  be  of  John,  be- 
cause to  the  one  who  wrote  them  the  Spirit  was  too  much  an  objective  principle; 
they  do  not  fit  in  the  mouth  of  one  accustomed  himself  to  be  in  the  Spirit  (p.  37). 
And  yet  the  liberties  which  the  redactor  took  with  the  work  pi  John  is  excused 
on  p.  39,  on  the  ground  that  as  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church  he  knew  himadf 
to  participate  in  the  Spirit.  In  chapter  vii  the  redactor  changed  the  entire 
meaning  of  the  sealing  of  the  144,000,  and  of  the  vision  of  the  great  multitude  in 
heaven.  In  the  Johannine  Apocaljrpse  the  former  designated  the  remnant  of 
the  Jews  which  were  to  be  saved,  the  latter  the  totality  of  the  Christian  CSiurch 
(without  regard  to  martyrdom).  Out  of  this  the  redactor  made  that  a  select 
number  of  Christian  ascetes  (cf .  xiv.  4)  will  be  saved  from  martyrdom,  but  that 
the  majority  of  Christians  will,  in  the  final  persecution,  have  to  lay  down  their 
lives.  John  took  the  names  of  the  tribes  literally ;  to  the  redactor  they  represent 
the  spiritual  Israel,  the  Church.  The  redactor  further  added  to  the  three  woes, 
which  f<^wed  the  seven  seals  in  the  Johannine  Apocalypse,  the  contents  of  viii, 
6-12,  and  then  made  out  of  the  whole  the  vision  of  the  seven  trumpets  as  a  pen- 
dant to  the  seven  seals  and  the  seven  bowls.  Chap.  x.  6,  7,  is  beUeved  to  be  a 
seam  in  whidi  the  joining  of  the  Johannine  Apocalypse  and  the  first  great  piece 
of  the  Jewish  Apocal3rp6e  is  deariy  perceptible.  The  eating  of  the  little  book 
in  vers.  10  signifies  that  the  redactor  is  here  aware  of  incorporating  another  docu- 
ment. The  words  '*  thou  must  prophesy  again"  in  ver.  1 1 ,  also  betray  that  these 
things  have  been  prophesied  before.  In  chap,  xii  the  story  of  the  Messiah's  birth 
and  of  the  dragon's  expulsion  from  heaven,  the  former  Jewish,  the  latter 
Johannine,  were  brought  into  connection,  by  means  of  vers.  6  and  13.  How  in 
chap,  xiii  the  tradition  of  the  beast  and  the  Johannine  account  of  the  prophetic 
Antichrist  from  among  the  Jews  were  welded  together,  so  as  to  make  of  them  two 
beasts,  the  imperial  power  and  its  provincial  representatives,  has  been  indicated 
above.  The  duplicating  of  the  beast  is  a  sign  of  compilation.  In  chap.  xiv.  1-5 
the  redactor  again  changed  the  meaning  of  the  144,000  in  the  same  sense  as  above. 
To  John  here  also  they  meant  simply  the  tiite  of  Israel  to  be  saved.  Vers.  14-20, 
which  in  the  Johannine  Apocaljrpse  described  the  climax  of  the  advent  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  he  moved  backward  to  this  insignificant,  obscure  position,  because 
of  its  sobriety  and  because  he  had  in  reserve,  from  the  Jewish  source,  a  picture  of 
the  end  of  a  much  more  inspiring  style.  As  the  first  half  of  the  J«>wish  Apoca- 
lypse was  inserted  between  chap.  ix.  21  and  chap.  xii.  7-12,  so  the  second  half 
was  inserted  between  chap.  xiv.  20  and  chap.  xx.  1-10. 

It  lies  beyond  our  power  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  criticism  of  this  anal3rfln8. 
The  author  himself  observes,  and  from  his  standpoint  perhaps  justly,  that  a  recon- 
struction like  this,  based  on  what  he  calls  ''Nachempfindung"  of  the  contents, 
cannot  be  refuted  by  isolated  objections,  but  only  by  substituting  for  it  an  equally 
comprehensive  interpretation  of  the  book,  which  shall  be  superior  by  reason  of  a 
more  complete  entering  into  its  spirit  and  by  better  taste.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  we  are  not  prepared  to  furnish  such  a  refutation,  even  if  we  could  place  the 
same  implicit  confidence  as  the  author  does  in  his  principle  of  "  Nachempfindung" 
as  an  instrument  for  critical  anal3rsis.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few 
desultory  remarks.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  us  that  Weiss  has  not  succeeded 
in  making  the  freedom  with  which  the  redactor  is  assumed  to  have  dealt  with 
the  Johannine  material  psychologically  conceivable.  How  a  writer,  who  so  re- 
peatedly had  to  change  former  (partially  imfulfilled)  predictions  into  something 
quite  different  from  their  original  meaning,  could  retain  any  confidence  in  his  own , 
we  do  not  understand.  It  is  especially  difficult  to  believe  that  he  could  have  writ- 
ten the  solemn  injunction  of  chap.  xxii.  18,  19  ("I  testify  unto  every  man  that 
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heareth  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book,  If  any  man  shall  add  unta  them, 
God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  which  are  written  in  this  book:  and  if  any 
man  ^all  take  away  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take 
away  his  part  from  the  tree  of  life  and  out  of  the  holy  city''),  after  having  both  in 
spirit  and  letter  in  numerous  instances  committed  the  sin  here  denundated* 
What  Weiss  offers  in  explanation  of  this,  vis.,  that  the  redactor  firmly  believed 
his  work  to  be  the  absolutely  final  Apocalypse,  so  that  what  applied  to  it  did  not 
apply  to  former  issues,  does  not  help  much,  because  the  very  point  difficult  to 
believe  is  how  the  redactor,  in  view  of  the  disappointment  of  former  expectations 
which  throughout  his  work  of  editing  must  have  stron^y  impressed  him,  could 
still  cherish  this  naive  confidence  in  his  own  finality.  In  the  second  place,  in  our 
opinion,  Bemhard  Weiss  and  Zahn  have  convincingly  shown  that  the  whole  con- 
ception of  a  Nero  redivivuB  was  of  comparatively  late  non-Christian  origin,  that 
it  arose  only  after  the  lapse  of  time  had  rendered  belief  in  the  return  of  the  living 
fugitive  Nero  impossible,  that  consequently  there  is  no  ground  to  assume  its 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  author  has  done 
nothing  to  meet  this  serious  objection,  although  it  bean  equally  much  against 
his  form  of  the  Nero-h3rpothe8is  as  against  its  earlier  formulations.  Thirdly,  the 
author's  h3^pothe8is  does  not  succeed  in  making  the  whole  an  intelligible  compo- 
sition. Granting  him  all  freedom  in  dealing  with  the  distribution  of  the  material 
at  win,  he  still  frequentiy  professes  himself  unable  to  tell  us  how  the  redactor 
conceived  of  the  movement  of  events.  This  applies  even  to  the  fundamental 
question  of  what  was  to  the  redactor  past,  present  and  future  (cf.  pp.  150-154). 
The  great  problem  of  the  sequence  of  the  scenes  of  the  Apocalypse  is  even  here 
far  from  solved,  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  expended  upon  it.  6ide  by  side 
with  this  result,  which  the  author  seeks  in  no  wise  to  disguise,  we  may  place*  the 
favorable  judgment  pronounced  by  him  on  the  work  of  the  editor  as  it  lies  before 
us  in  the  present  book:  '"Rie  editor  has  created  a  work  which  in  its  richness  and 
the  variety  of  its  scenes,  in  dramatic  tension  and  progress  of  action,  seeks  its 
equal.  He  has  succeeded,  above  all,  to  perv^ade  the  whole  with  a  uniform  senti- 
ment and  a  fervor  of  spirit  by  which  even  at  the  present  day  every  susceptible 
reader  feels  himself  carried  away."  Will  it  not  require  more  than  the  arguments 
hitherto  adduced  to  convince  us  that  a  book  so  confessedly  homogeneous  in  its 
parts  and  so  artistic  in  its  structure  is  not  also  a  unit  in  its  origin?  Finally,  a 
peculiar  difficulty  arises  for  the  author  from  the  statement  of  Irensus,  that  John 
continued  to  live  until  the  reign  of  Trajan.  This  involves  nothing  less  than  that 
the  editor  ventured  to  take  the  work  of  John,  while  the  latter  was  still  living,  and 
by  combining  it  with  the  Jewish  Apocalypse  and  otherwise  manipulating  it,  to 
make  out  of  it  a  totally  new  composition.  That  this  could  be  done  under  the  eyes 
of  the  venerable  disciple  and  in  a  circle  where  his  writings  possessed  the  highest 
authority  seems  to  us  utterly  incredible.  Weiss  himself  is  fully  aware  of  this  diffi- 
culty. With  commendable  candor  he  suggests  that  he  could  easily  have  avoided 
it  by  calling  in  question  the  correctness  of  the  Irenseus  tradition,  but  did  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  resort  to  such  a  violent  measure. 

It  is  a  merit  of  all  attempts  to  analyze  a  text  into  its  alleged  component  parts 
that  it  compels  both  the  analyst  and  his  readers  to  inspect  the  contents  more 
minutely  and  painstakingly  than  is  otherwise  apt  to  be  the  case.  In  this  respect 
the  modem  critical  treatment  of  the  Bibhcal  writings  has  yielded  a  rich  harvest, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  its  main  contentions. 
And  in  this  respect  we  believe  that  the  treatise  before  us  lias  a  value  which  will 
remain,  even  if  all  its  critical  positions  should  be  overthrown.  The  study  of  i. 
gives  one  a  better  acquaintance  ^ith  and  a  wanner  love  for  the  Apocalypse. 

Princeton,  Geerhardus  Vos. 
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Der  Begriff  der  Gnade  im  Neuen  Testament.  Eine  biblisch-theologisch 
Untennichung,  von  R.  VObiel,  Karerr  in  Gmiten  (Rheinland). — ^Tertttl- 

LIAN8  DOOMATISCHE  UND  ETHI8CHE  GrUNDANSCHAUUNOEN.      Von  Dr.  theoL 

WiLHELM  VoLLERT,  Gymnaflial-Oberlehrer  in  Gera.    Gatersloh:  C.  Ber- 
telsmann, 1903.    8vo,  pp.  83. 

These  two  essays  foim  the  fifth  part  of  the  seventh  annual  volume  of  the  Veil- 
known  BeUrdge  zur  Forderung  chrisUicher  Theologie,  published  under  the  editorship 
of  Drs.  A.  Schlatter  and  H.  Cremer.  The  first  of  them  follows  the  usage  of  the 
word  "grace"  through  the  New  Testament — in  Luke,  Paul,  Hebrews,  Peter,'  John 
and  the  Apocalypse,  James  and  Jude — ^with  a  view  to  discovering  the  exact  sense 
in  which  the  term  is  used  and  the  exact  ngnificance  it  has  therefore  in  the  religion 
of  the  New  Testament.  Although  this  investigation  was  already  complete  when 
Dieckmann's  comprehensive  work  on  Die  chrUiliche  Lehre  van  der  Onade  was 
published  (1901),  yet  it  may  be  taken  as  a  reply  to  that  author's  contention  that 
the  term  "grace  "  is  employed  in  two  senses  in  the  New  Testament — ^a  wider  and  a 
narrower.  Pastor  V6mel,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that  throughout  the  New  Testa- 
ment "grace"  bears  the  single  sense  of  God's  saving  activity,  which  has  reached 
its  goal  only  when  all  who  are  made  partakers  of  grace  are  perfected  in  the  Father's 
house.  In  Paul,  he  thinks,  nevertheless,  the  significance  of  "grace  "  is  most  richly 
developed.    The  investigation  is  carried  through  in  some  detail  and  is  interesting. 

The  second  paper  in  the  pamphlet  attempts  to  bring  together  Tertullian's 
fundamental  dogmatic  and  ethical  ideas  in  a  consecutive  statement — ^much  as 
Tertullian  would  have  himself  set  them  forth  if  he  had  been  led  to  write  a  brief 
outline  of  his  belief.  Naturally  this  gives  us  a  very  readable  summary,  free  from 
the  dryncBB  of  most  compendious  summaries.  Perhaps  in  some  points,  as  in 
Tertullian's  Logos  doctrine  and  his  attempt  at  the  construction  of  a  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  something  in  the  way  both  of  fullness  and  of  appreciation  is  left  to- 
be  desired.    At  the  end  a  brief  criticism  is  passed  on  Tertullian's  views. 

PrinceUm.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

The  Johannean  Problem.  A  R^sum6  for  English  Readers.  By  Rev.  George. 
W.  GiLMORE,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English  Biblical  Exegesis  and  Criticism  in 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publi- 
cation and  Sabbath-school  Work,  1895.    Pp.  124.    Price,  $1.00. 

The  r^ssue  of  this  little  handbook  should  prove  helpful  to  those  who  are  study- 
ing and  teaching  the  Gospel  of  John  in  the  Sabbath-schools.  It  gives  a  concise 
and  dear  review  of  two  fundamental  questions  in  which  every  student  of  the 
Gospel  of  John  will  be  interested,  the  antiquity  and  the  authorship  of  the  Gospel. 
After  discussing  briefly  the  criticism  of  the  Gospel,  the  evidence  for  its  early  origin 
and  use  is  set  forth.  Beginning  with  Irensus  at  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
the  Gospel  is  traced  back  through  the  Apologists  and  early  Gnostics  to 
the  dose  of  the  first  century  and  to  Asia  Minor,  where  tradition  tells  us  the  apostle 
John  spent  the  dosing  years  of  his  life.  The  external  evidence  for  the  Ephesian 
residence  of  the  apostle  and  his  authorship  of  the  Gospel  is  given,  and  this  is 
found  to  be  supported  by  internal  indications  which  prove  that  the  author  must 
have  been  a  Palestinian  Jew  who  knew  well  the  geographical,  political,  social  and 
religious  conditions  of  Palestine  before  the  year  70.  The  Gospd  does  not  name 
its  author,  but  by  a  process  of  exclusion  the  internal  Indications  of  authorship  are 
shown  to  point  to  the  apostle  John. 

On  p.  15, 1.  4,  "second  half  of  the  second  century"  should  be  read  for  "second 
half  of  the  first  century" ;  on  p.  49, 1.  4,  "from"  for  "frc" ;  on  p.  65,  the  citation 
from  Ignatius,  Ephesians,  chap,  xi,  weakens  the  argument,  because  taken  from 
the  longer  and  imdoubtedly  interpolated  Greek  recension.  The  statement  of  the 
external  evidence  is,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Drununond's  recent  book  on 
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the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  strongest  feature  of  the  book.    It  is,  perhaps,  a  little' too 

much  to  expect  a  more  satisfactory  discussion  of  the  internal  evidence  in  so  small 

a  handbook,  and  yet  this  is  the  most  vital  aspect  of  the  Johannean  problem  to-day. 

Princeton,  William  P.  Armstrong. 

The  Old  Testament  Story  (four  volumes).  Vol.  1:  The  Patriarchal  Age — 
Genesis.  By  Mart  W.  Brownbon,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English  Bible,  Penn- 
sylvania CoUege  for  Women.    W.  A.  Wilde  Co.    75  eta. 

Good  text-books  for  teaching  the  various  contents  of  the  Bible  are  extremely 
rare.  It  seems  easy  to  present  matters  so  simple  and  so  familiar,  but  practically 
it  proves  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks.  Either  the  bare  historic  facts  are  given, 
with  the  ethical  and  religious  teaching  eliminated  or  obscured,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  a  volume  of  religious  essays  or  pious  exhortations.  When  these 
errors  have  been  happily  avoided,  we  have,  too  frequently,  a  book  intended  for 
all  classes — suited  to  none. 

Miss  Brownson  has  aimed  at  a  definite  age.  She  has  written  for  the  Prepara- 
tory Students  in  Pennsylvania  (College  for  Women,  girb  from'  fifteen  to  seven- 
teen years  of  age;  and  in  writing  for  her  own  classes  she  has  written  for  the  High 
School  age  everywhere.  She  has  brought  to  the  work  a  very  comple  te  equipment — 
fine  scholarship,  the  result  of  extensive  travel  and  twelve  years'  experience  in 
presenting  this  very  matter  to  her  large  classes;  enriched  them  by  copious  illus- 
tration ;  and  perfected  the  style  by  repeatedly  rewriting  before  publication.  As  a 
result  she  gives  these  voliunes,  which,  if  not  the  best  possible  text-book,  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  yet  offered  students  of  the  High  School  and  Freshmen  Classes. 
They  do  not  preach,  and  they  do  not  sentimentalize,  but  they  do  present  the 
facts  with  the  devout  and  spiritual  flavor  marvelously  well  preserved.  They  are 
scholarly  but  nmple;  accurate  but  interesting;  up-to-date  yet  conservative. 
The  publishers  have  done  their  work  well.  The  volumes  are  well  printed,  con- 
venient in  form  and  size,  and  tastefully  bound.  The  illustrations  are  well  se- 
lected and  fairly  well  printed.  The  one  serious  defect  in  the  make-up  of  the  book 
is  the  lack  of  maps.  A  text-book  on  historic  subjects  without  maps  is  a  tool 
without  a  handle.    We  hope  the  publishers  will  supply  this  lack  in  later  editions. 

PiiUburg.  S.  A.  Martin. 


IV.— HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

A  Constitutional  History  of  American  Episcopal  Msthodism.  By  John 
J.  TiGERT,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  Dallas,  Tex.:  Publishing  House  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  1904.    8vo,  pp.  12,  626. 

The  well-known  author  of  this  portly  volume  has  rendered  not  only  his  denomi- 
nation but  also  the  cause  of  American  historical  scholarship  in  general  a  really 
eminent  service  by  this  republication  in  enlarged  and  revised  form  of  his  monu- 
mental work  of  the  same  title  issued  in  1893.  Two  new  chapters  on  hotly  con- 
tested questions — the  General  Conferences  of  1840  and  1844,  resulting  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South — and  the  important  series 
of  appendices  on  legal,  constitutional  and  historical  matters  are  the  chief  addi- 
tions to  the  size  and  value  of  the  original  edition.  But  the  whole  text  has  been 
overhauled,  the  literature  is  brought  up  to  date,  and  the  results  of  the  most  recent 
investigations  are  carefully  weighed.  The  author  has  likewise  reaffirmed  the 
chief  conclusions  of  his  own  parallel  work,  published  in  1898,  on  The  Making 
of  Methodism:  Studies  in  the  Genesis  of  InstitiUions,    The  volume  before  us  will 
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take  high  rank  as  a  piece  of  solid  historical  work  that  has  long  needed  to  be  done. 
We  suimise,  however,  that  the  author's  brethren  in  the  North  will  not  be  inclined 
to  regard  his  account  of  the  disruption  of  1845  as  the  last  word  that  is  to  be  said 
on  that  mournful  topic.  We  cannot  presume,  indeed,  to  pass  upon  the  merits 
of  the  points  in  controversy,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  historian's 
purpose  to  present  an  unbiased  narrative,  free  from  the  controversial  spirit,  has 
not  been  so  successfully  carried  out  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former  portion  of  his 
work.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  author  presents  a  strong 
case  in  behalf  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  organization  of  the  Southern  Branch 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  style  is  clear  and  vigorous,  but  unnecessarily  monotonous  and  devoid  of 
the  graces  of  historiography.  Every  student  of  American  Methodism  will  have 
to  reckon  with  this  instructive  and  authoritative  work;  but  few,  we  fear,  will 
not  have  occasion  to  regret  that  the  learned  author  did  not  make  his  pages  more 
delightful  reading. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Lobtscher. 

Men  of  the  Covenant.  The  Story  of  the  Scottish  Church  in  the  Years  of  the 
Persecution.  By  Alexander  Smellie,  M.A.,  author  of  In  the  Hovr  of 
Silence.  With  Thirty-seven  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  1904.    8vo ;  pp.  viii,  426. 

It  is  a  most  admirable  series  of  characternsketches  that  make  up  this  handsome 
volume.  Without  aiming  to  write  a  scientific  history  of  those  stirring  years  in 
the  Scotch  Qiurch  that  foUowed  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II  in  1660,  and 
addressing  himself  to  the  general  reader  rather  than  to  the  informed  scholar,  Mr. 
Smellie  has  signally  succeeded  in  his  modest  purpose  of  summoning  "from  the 
shadows  which  begin  to  gather  about  them  some  stalwart  and  noble  figures  La 
whose  fellowship  it  is  good  to  linger."  For  surely  even  the  most  partisan 
defender  of  the  Stuarts  and  their  ecclesiastical  policy  in  Scotland  cannot  make  the 
acquaintance  of  such  men  as  Samuel  Rutherford,  Archibald  Campbell,  James 
Guthrie  and  Archibald  Johnston  without  being  forced  to  admire  with  fresh  en- 
thusiasm those  sterling  qualities  that  have  made  the  members  of  the  Scottish 
Kirk  an  object  of  pride  to  all  their  Presbyterian  brethren.  The  style  is  racy, 
popular,  full  of  romantic  interest,  yet  breathing  a  deeply  religious  spirit,  and 
adorned  not  seldom  with  a  quaintness  of  phraseology  that  is  in  most  admirable 
keeping  with  the  knightly  theme.  The  tone  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  moderation 
and  frankness,  in  spite  of  the  author's  avowal  of  strong  Whigism.  The  illustra- 
tions, executed  as  a  labor  of  love  by  an  artistic  namesake  of  the  writer's,  are 
admirable  reproductions  of  original  portraits  and  drawings.  Notwithstanding 
its  uncritical  nature,  the  book  deserves  a  wide  popularity  for  its  felicitous  treat- 
ment of  those  Scotch  worthies  who  so  nobly  fought  the  fight  of  faith  in  the  stormy 
period  after  the  Restoration. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

Inauguration  of  the  Rev.  Henry  E.  Dosker,  D.D.,  as  Professor  in  the 
School  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary  of  Kentucky,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  May  2,  1904.     Pph.,  pp.  29. 

Dr.  Dosker's  Inaugural  Address  discusses  the  practical  problem  of  ''The  Place 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Seminary  Curriculum."  After  a  brief  historical 
survey  of  the  old-fashioned  theological  course  that  centred  in  "Theologia,  Eccle- 
sia,  Biblia,  Rhetorica,'*  the  question  is  raised  whether  this  scheme  of  studies 
stands  in  need  of  anything  like  the  radical  transformation  which  in  these  days  is 
so  often  clamored  for  by  rationalistic  critics.  The  case  is  thus  put:  "Shall  we 
abolish  the  historic  scheme  of  theological  studies,  devitalizing  theology,  emascu- 
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latiDg  exegeaifl,  flattening  our  homiletics  into  a  sociological  whirligig,  abolishing 
our  historic  studies  and  substituting  for  them  a  roundelay  of  contemporaneous 
Church-goaaip,  in  which  each  Chiirch  shall  complacently  regard  itself  and  softly 
stroke  down  the  other,  trying  to  forget  what  she  is  and  why  and  what  fort  God 
forbid  I  Especially  as  regards  Church  life,  there  is  in  America  an  appalling  lack 
of  the  historic  spirit,  a  lack  which  is  noted  by  all  foreign  observers,  as  is  witnessed 
by  the  foreign  reports  of  our  great  ecclesiastical  meetings." 

Prof.  Dosker  speaks  with  the  wisdom  of  experience  when  he  treats  of  the  method 
of  teaching  Church  History  in  our  seminaries.  He  rightly  contends  that  the  work 
of  the  regular  student  must  be  ''genetic  and  general,  rather  than  specific  and 
exhaustive."  The  special  studies  must  be  tmdertaken  in  post-graduate  oooises. 
In  ^>eaking  of  the  usefulness  of  this  discipline  the  writer  magnifies  its  apologetic 
value — perhaps  too  much  so  to  accord  either  with  the  truly  scientific  spirit  that 
ought  to  animate  the  work,  or  with  the  value  that  inheres  in  the  discipline  as  an 
end  in  itself — ^while  other  advantages  are  not  stated  with  sufficient  fullness  and 
emphasis.  But  we  forbear  making  any  detailed  criticism  of  the  Address,  for  its 
extreme  brevity — it  occupies  only  fifteen  pages — has  allowed  Prof.  Dosker  to 
present  only  the  more  salient  features  of  his  practical  theme,  and  that  only  by 
way  of  suggestive  and  not  detailed  treatment. 

The  pamphlet  contains  also  the  ''Inaugural  Prayer"  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Hoge,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  the  "Charge  to  the  Professor"  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Hunter,  of 
HaiTodsburg,  Ky. 

Prineston.  Frederick  W.  Loetschbr. 

A  History  op  American  Revivals.    By   Frank  Grenville  Beardblbt, 
S.T.D.     American  Tract  Society,  1904.    8vo,  pp.  324. 

In  sixteen  chapters  of  very  unequal  length  and  interest  Dr.  Be^rdsley  has 
furnished  "within  modest  limits  a  simple  and  straightforward  account  of  the 
great  revivals  and  revival  movements  characteristic  of  our  national  religious  his- 
tory." Without  aiming  at  an  exhaustive  or  critical  treatment  of  this  large  sub- 
ject, but  with  a  deeply  religious  interest  as  his  motive  power,  and  an  ample 
historical  knowledge  from  which  to  draw,  our  author  has  produced  a  highly 
instructive  and  readable  volume.  Every  Princetonian  will  be  especially  gratified 
by  the  generous  recognition  which  the  writer  has  accorded  to  the  religious  influ- 
ences that  have  emanated  from  Nassau  Hall  and  the  Theological  Seminary  from 
the  very  birth  of  these  institutions,  the  former  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
direct  offspring  of  the  "Great  Awakening"  of  1740  and  the  latter  as  at  least  a 
foster-daughter  of  the  Revival  of  1800. 

The  style,  unfortunately,  is  often  marred  by  an  unpardonable  looseness,  as, 
for  example,  in  such  a  sentence  as  the  following  (p.  49) :  "Abhorrent  as  such  doc- 
trines are  to  this  age,  when  presented  by  a  mind  of  such  logical  force  and  acumen 
as  that  of  Mr.  Edwards,  they  were  calculated  to  be  tremendously  effective." 
Not  seldom,  too,  the  flow  of  the  narrative  dwindles  into  the  shallow  feebleness  of 
mere  annals.  The  first  chapter  on  "The  Genesis  of  Revivals"  bears  a  misleading 
caption,  and  is  so  remotely  connected  with  the  main  theme  that  we  are  indined 
to  say  it  would  have  pleased  us  more  had  the  author  at  once  plunged  in  medias 
reft,  and  not  tried,  in  these  introductory  seven  pages,  to  "consider  briefly  and 
somewhat  cursorily  the  great  re\ivals  which  have  characterized  the  growth  and 
development  of  religion/'  from  the  days  of  Enosh,  through  Jewish,  Apostolic, 
Medieval  and  Reformation  history  up  to  Puritanism. 

But  the  chapters  on  the  most  important  topics,  such  as  the  "Great  Awakening" 
of  1734  to  1740,  and  the  Revivals  of  1800  and  1857,  and  the  more  modem  "Lay 
Movement  in  Revivals,"  are  full  of  varied  interest.  The  great  personalities — 
Jonathan  Edwards,  George  Whitefield,  Charles  G.  Finney  and  Dwight  L.  Moody — 
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stand  out  in  strong  relief  against  a  noble  army  of  less  celebrated  Christian  war- 
riors. The  specific  peculiarities  of  the  most  important  revivals,  such  as  the 
antecedent  events  leading  up  to  the  awakening,  the  diversity  of  means  employed, 
and  the  final  results  attained  are  set  forth  with  admirable  discrimination.  Thus 
in  connection  with  the  "Great  Awakening  of  1800"  the  fact  is  emphasized  that 
at  least  in  New  England  there  were  ''no  evangelists  or  protracted  meetingps,  nor 

were  extraordinary  methods  of  any  character  resorted  to There  were 

no  anxious  seats,  nor  was  there  any  attempt  to  influence  the  unconverted  to 
coomiit  themselves  in  public  as  seekers  after  religion."  The  extravagances  con- 
nected with  many  of  these  seasons  of  religious  excitement  are  frankly  admitted, 
but  in  no  case  is  suspicion  cast  upon  the  genuineness  or  real  worth  of  the  historic 
revivals.  The  denominational  issue,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  fair-minded 
work  on  such  a  subject,  id  a  matter  of  altogether  subordinate  importance,  but,  of 
course,  truth  to  history  must  accord  the  most  generous  treatment  to  the  Ck>ngre- 
gationalists,  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Methodists.  An  Index,  combining 
topical  with  personal  items,  facilitates  reference  to  the  many  officers  in  this  long 
series  of  religious  campaigns,  as  well  as  to  the  numerous  strategic  points  of  assault 
and  the  varied  tactics  employed  in  the  different  re^ons.  We  heartily  concur  in 
the  conclusion  to  which  the  author's  inductive  study  of  the  facts  has  led  him: 
"These  three  elements,  Prayer,  the  Outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
Presentation  of  Gospel  Truth,  constitute  the  invariable  characteristics  of  all  true 
revivals  from  Pentecost  to  the  present  time.  It  is  safe  to  presume,  therefore, 
that  there  never  will  be  revivals  of  any  great  value  to  the  Church  of  Christ 
without  relying  upon  these  conditions  which  seem  indispensable."  We  gladly 
recommend  the  book,  in  spite  of  its  literary  deficiencies,  as  an  admirable  reference 
volume  on  the  subject  of  "American  Revivals." 
Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Lobtsgher. 

Dr.  Martin  Luthers  Briefe  nebst  den  wichtigsten  Briefen,  die  an  ihn 
oerichtet  bind.  x7nd  einiqen  anderen  einscrlaqenden  interessanten 
ScHRiFTSTttCKEN.  Briefe  vom  Jahre  1533  bis  1546.  Nachlese.  Nachtrag 
zu  den  Briefen  vom  April,  1531,  bis  zum  Juli,  1536.  Auf  Neue  herausge- 
geben  im  Auftrag  des  Ministeriums  der  deutschen  ev.-luth.  Synode  vom 
Missouri,  Ohio  und  anderen  Staaten.  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Concordia  Publishing 
House,  1004.  4to,  pp.  xxiii,  columns  1794  to  3519.  (Volume  XXI&  of 
Luther's  S&mmtliche  Schriften.) 

The  first  half  of  this  volume  was  briefly  noticed  in  this  Review  in  the  January 
issue  of  1904.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  same  high  scholarship  that  has 
characterized  all  the  preceding  tomes  is  here  also  everywhere  in  evidence:  in  the 
careful  chronological  and  topical  indexes,  in  the  painstaking  translations  of  the 
letters  into  modem  German,  in  the  elaborate  critical  apparatus,  as  well  as  in  the 
many  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  text  itself. 

By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  Luther's  letters  from  the 
year  1538  to  his  death  in  1546,  together  with  about  two  hundred  letters  addressed 
to  him,  including  one  from  Calvin,  twenty  from  Philip  of  Hesse,  twenty-five  from 
Melanchthon,  and  eighty-one  from  Elector  John  Frederick  of  Saxony.  The 
"gleanings"  that  follow  these  letters  are  taken  from  the  original  Halle  edition  of 
Johann  Georg  Walch.  Thirty-seven  documents  are  here  reprinted,  many  of  prime 
historical  importance,  such  as  Spalatin's  account  of  Luther's  interview  with 
Cardinal  Cajetan  and  of  the  transactions  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530,  Justus 
Jonas'  letter  to  the  Elector  announcing  Luther's  death,  Bugenhagen's  funeral  ser- 
mon, and  Cruciger's  translation  of  Melanchthon's  eulogy  at  the  burial  of  Luther. 
The  "Supplement"  contains  epistolary  additions  and  emendations  based  upon 
the  ninth  and  tenth  volumes  of  the  Erlanger  Briefwechsel,  the  late  appearance  of 
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which  prevented  the  incorporation  of  these  important  data  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  work  before  us. 

We  heartily  congratulate  the  editors  on  having  at  length,  after  twenty-four 
years  of  arduous  labor,  completed  their  monumental  edition  of  Luther's  entire 
literary  output.  Some  of  the  volumes,  to  be  s\u«,  contain  rather  heterogeneous 
elements,  but  such  infelicities  in  the  matter  of  arrangement  in  no  wise  detract 
from  the  high  excellence  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  We  fully  concur  in  the  pious 
wish  of  the  editor,  that  God  may  grant  "that  these  glorious  writings  be  read,  too, 
with  diligence,  in  order  that  by  the  aid  of  the  divinely  enlightened  Luther  we 
may  more  and  more  attain  the  right  understanding  of  the  divinely  inspired 
Scriptures,  and,  like  him,  grasp  and  retain  them  with  a  fervent  faith.'' 

PrinceUm.  Frsderick  W.  Loetscher. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Mandell  Creiohton.    By  His  Wife     Longmans,  Green 
k,  Co.    In  two  volumes,  8vo;  pp.  xii,  416;  vii,  636. 

This  is  the  story  of  an  active  and  versatile  career.  The  lives  of  English  Bishops 
have  a  more  than  ecclesiastical  interest.  Their  education  brings  them  into 
close  contact  with  the  university  and  literary  life  of  their  country;  their  place  on 
the  bench  of  Bishops,  with  political  and  Parliamentary  affairs;  so  that  they  often 
gain,  in  matters  of  State,  a  distinction  hardly  inferior  to  that  afforded  by  their 
position  in  the  Church.  The  life  of  Dr.  Creighton  is  a  good  example  of  this.  The 
Oxford  which  he  knew  was  not  that  of  Keble  and  Newman;  it  was  the  Oxford 
which  had  been  deeply  affected  by  the  liberal  influences  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
century — the  Oxford  of  Jowett  and  Pattison.  This  nascent  skepticism  was 
eounterbalanced,  however,  by  the  conservatism  of  the  Chapter  of  Christ  Church, 
and  by  the  leading  minds  of  Creighton's  own  college,  among  whom  were  Wallace 
and  Caird,  the  pioneers  of  the  Hegelian  movement  in  England. 

After  years  spent  as  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton,  Creighton  became  Vicar  of 
a  small  country  parish  on  the  Northumbrian  coast.  The  living  was  in  the  gift 
of  the  college,  and  it  was  accepted  with  the  hope  that  it  might  prove  favorable 
to  the  quiet  pursuit  of  learning,  far  removed  from  the  distractions  and  demands  of 
Oxford  life.  From  this  retreat  he  was  called  to  be  a  Canon  of  Worcester,  and 
soon  afterward  his  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  historian  made  him  a  rival  candi- 
date to  Freeman  for  the  Regius  Professorship  of  History  at  Oxford,  which  had 
been  left  vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Stubbs  to  the  See  of  Chester.  Freeman  was 
appointed  to  the  place,  but  Creighton  received  the  high  compliment  of  being 
ehosen,  although  he  was  an  Oxford  man,  to  take  the  Dixie  Chair  of  Church  His- 
tory at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  also  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College.  Seven 
years  later  he  succeeded  the  eloquent  Dr.  Magee  as  Bishop  of  Peterborough;  and 
at  length,  in  1896,  Lord  Salisbury  transferred  him  to  London,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death  in  1900. 

Although  not  a  great  preacher,  Creighton  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  industry 
and  shrewdness,  with  catholic  taste  and  many-sided  S3rmpathies.  He  passed 
from  the  most  trivial  to  the  most  serious  pursuits:  now  we  find  him  playing 
"bridge,"  now  investigating  the  remote  causes  of  the  Reformation;  at  one  mo- 
ment enthusiastic  over  George  Sand's  latest  novel,  at  another  discussing  the 
mystery  of  the  sacraments.  He  was  an  intense  amateur  of  the  fine  arts,  almost 
an  sesthete,  a  student  of  Dante  an  energetic  worker  in  all  kinds  of  social  reform. 
He  was  a  familiar  and  welcome  visitor  in  the  rude  cottages  of  the  northern  fisher- 
men, and  the  guest  and  friend  of  the  Queen  and  royal  family.  He  took  time  in 
the  midst  of  his  busy  life  to  go  often  to  Italy,  for  whose  history  and  literature  he 
had  a  singular  enthusiasm. 

In  1886  he  came  to  America  as  the  representative  of  Emmanuel  College  at  the 
John  Harvard  celebration;  and  many  will  recall  his  graceful  response  to  Mr. 
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Lowell's  words  of  welcome.  In  1896  he  had  the  difficult  task  of  representing  the 
English  Church  at  the  coronation  of  the  Czar.  He  wrote  a  graphic  account  of 
this  ceremony,  at  the  Queen's  request,  the  substance  of  which  appeared  in  the 
ComhUl  Magazine, 

In  his  earlier  years  Creighton  was  an  advanced  High  Churchman.  But  while 
his  sympathies  were  always  with  a  ritual  of  ceremony  and  beauty,  he  was  a  liberal 
and  tolerant  prelate,  and  was  on  friendly  terms  with  men  of  different  creeds  and 
sects.  As  Bishop  of  London  he  was  necessarily  concerned  with  the  perennial 
disputes  about  ritual  which  have  made  the  palace  at  Fulham  a  storm-centre  in 
the  Anglican  communion.  It  is  difficult  not  to  be  impatient  that  a  man  of  such 
natural  gifts  and  wide  scholarship  should  have  had  to  pay  so  much  attention  to 
the  ''anise  and  cummin"  of  ritualistic  practices.  Many  pages  of  the  biography 
are  given  up  to  a  consideration  of  such  momentous  issues  as  the  ceremonial  use 
of  incense  and  the  use  of  wafer  bread  in  the  sacrament. 

As  an  historian  Creighton  was  painstaking  and  accurate  rather  than  brilliant. 
His  style  was  clear  and  often  epigrammatic.  But  he  belonged  to  the  school  of 
Stubbs.  His  aim  was  to  give,  not  a  picturesque,  but  a  truthful  narrative  of  the 
periods  which  engaged  his  attention.  His  chief  work  was  a  History  of  the  Papacy 
during  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  distinguished  by  precise  scholarship 
and  impartiality.  It  was  quite  characteristic  of  him  to  write  to  a  friend:  "Alex- 
ander VI  was  an  unscrupulous  politician,  but  not  a  villain;  and  Cesare  Borgia 
was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  most  other  folk.  All  this  is  very  dull  to  have 
to  record.  I  would  gladly  denounce  the  abominations  if  I  found  them  there. 
At  present  all  that  can  be  said  of  me  is,  that  I  left  a  dull  period  of  history  as  dull 
as  I  found  it."  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  in  spite  of  a  strong  prejudice  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  system,  Creighton  rarely  gave  offense  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
reader.  His  scientific  method  removed  him  far  from  hero-worship,  and  led  him 
to  seek  the  causes  of  events  in  general  movements  rather  than  in  the  efforts  of 
individual  men. 

While  a  Fellow  of  Merton,  Creighton  was  led  by  his  marriage  engagement  to 
petition  the  authorities  for  a  change  in  the  rules;  for  at  that  time  celibacy  was 
required  of  the  College  Fellows.  Pending  the  settlement  of  the  matter,  he  was 
much  annoyed  that  three  other  Dons  should  annoimce  their  purpose  to  marry, 
and  should  seek  the  same  relief  from  their  associates  at  Merton.  It  gave  the 
impression  that  matrimony  was  epidemic  in  the  college. 

One  is  impressed  by  Creighton's  freedom  from  h3rpocrisy  and  cant.  As  the 
present  Master  of  Balliol  once  said  of  him:  ''Creighton  possesses  common  sense 
in  a  degree  which  amounts  to  genius."  When  Mr.  Kensit,  who  is  well  known  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  a  disturber  of  ritualistic  services,  interrupted  the 
Bishop  because  the  latter  wore  a  mitre  at  a  Confirmation,  he  was  treated  with 
great  good  humor.  Creighton  shook  hands  with  him  at  the  church  door,  "saying 
that  he  was  sure  they  would  understand  one  another  when  they  got  to  know  one 
another." 

His  visit  to  America  delighted  him.  There  is  at  times  an  undercurrent  of 
satire  in  the  letters  relating  to  his  visit;  but  he  gave  some  offense  at  home  by 
holding  up  the  American  students  as  models  to  the  men  of  Cambridge.  The 
amount  of  public  speaking  here  surprised  him.  He  writes:  "The  various  festivi- 
ties begin  to-day;  the  amount  of  talk  required  in  America  seems  quite  appalling. 
Orations  and  sermons  are  to  abound Everybody  wants  to  show  me  some- 
thing or  explain  something,  till  my  brain  reels  and  I  can  scarce  contain  my 
knowledge."  "The  dinner  speeches  afterward  lasted  interminably;  truly  the 
Americans  are  an  oratorical  race,  and  no  Englishman  could  venture  to  compete 
in  tall  talk." 

Mrs.  Creighton  has  done  her  work  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  In  many 
parts  of  the  narrative  the  Bishop's  letters  are  made  to  tell  the  story.     The  choice 
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of  letters  worthy  of  publication  is  not  always  easy  for  the  biographer,  and  in  this 
case  Creighton's  correspondence  might  have  been  used  less  liberally,  as  it  is  of 
unequal  merit  and  interest.  Not  the  least  attractive  part  of  the  biography  is  a 
digression  giving  an  account  of  Embleton,  the  scene  of  Creighton's  first  work  in  a 
parish.  Mrs.  Creighton's  vivid  picture  of  its  population  of  fishermen,  its  natural 
beauty,  gives  one  a  high  opinion  of  her  powers  of  description. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  of  biographies  that  ''what  is  known  can  seldom  be  Inunedi- 
ately  told;  and  when  it  might  be  told,  it  is  no  longer  known."  In  these  volumes 
we  are  told  all  that  needed  to  be  told,  and  we  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  scholar 
and  man  of  action,  an  Englishman  of  high  and  wholesome  character. 

New  York,  Archibald  Alexander. 

Islam  and  the  Oriental  Churches:  Their  Historical  Relations.  Stu- 
dents' Lectures  on  Missions,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1902-3.  By 
William  Ambrose  Shedd,  MA.,  Missionary  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
Church  to  Persia.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and 
Sabbath-school  Work,  1904.     12mo;  pp.  vii,  253.    $1.25  net. 

These  lectures  give  a  brief  narrative  of  the  long  and  sanguinary  struggles  that 
have  marked  the  course  of  conflict  between  the  two  great  faiths  of  the  crescent 
and  the  cross;  they  give  a  summary  view  of  the  present  status  of  affairs;  they 
enumerate  some  of  the  causes  that  account  for  the  defeat  which  Christianity  has 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Islam ;  and  they  state  telling  and  striking  opinions  re- 
garding the  stem  duty  of  Christianity  to  reassert  and  reestablish  its  supremacy 
in  the  East.  The  tone  of  the  book  throughout  is  one  of  candor  and  bespeaks  a 
scholarly  and  sympathetic  grasp  upon  the  subject.  The  fact,  moreover,  that 
the  author  has  lived  and  labored  many  years  in  the  very  field  of  action  is  by 
itself  a  guarantee  that  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

As  a  problem  of  missions  Muhammadanism  is  perhaps  by  all  odds  the  most  stir- 
ring and  trying  one  that  confronts  the  Christian  world.  One  phase  of  this  is 
the  vast  numbers  of  the  Islam  constituency.  "To  say  that  the  most  elaborate 
investigation  ever  made  into  the  statistics  of  Islam  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that 
the  Muhammadans  number  two  hundred  and  sixty  millions,  or  over  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  globe,  is  dealing  in  figures  too  large  to  be  definitely 
significant  to  the  mind''  (p.  3).  Another  phase  of  the  problem,  in  the  words  of 
the  author,  is  the  melancholy  interest  which  attaches  to  this  faith,  that  it  alone 
can  claim  to  have  met  and  vanquished  Christianity.  Thus  all  history  teaches 
the  one  lesson:  that  conflict  between  these  two  faiths  was,  and  still  is,  inevitable. 
And  this  conflict  borrows  its  seriousness,  especially  in  our  times,  in  no  small 
measure,  from  the  fact  that  the  Islam  has  so  long  resisted  and  so  broadly  repelled 
the  approaches  of  the  Christian  faith.  Victors,  as  a  rule,  do  not  easily  bow  to 
the  supremacy  of  those  whom  once  they  have  conquered.  Though  in  close  con- 
tact for  centuries,  and  though  from  its  very  inception  Islam  has  been  influenced 
by  Christianity,  these  two  faiths  have  remained  distinct  and  antagonistic." 
And  history  shows  no  tendency  to  agreement,  but  rather  "that  the  limits  set 
by  Muhammad  in  the  Quran  to  the  acceptance  of  Christian  teaching  and  the 
limits  set  in  his  practice  to  the  principle  of  religious  freedom  are  permanent  and 
essential  elements  of  Islam.  It  shows,  furthermore,  that  while  Islam  is  capable 
of  very  great  modification,  the  supremacy  of  Muhammad  is  challenged  only  by 
those  outside  its  pale"  (p.  208).  And  since  the  supremacy  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
challenged  only  by  those  outside  the  Christian  pale,  "the  point  of  conflict  is 
One  of  the  first  importance  to  both  religions.  Because  the  differences  are  defined 
and  limited,  the  conflict  is  the  sharper.  Neither  faith  can  compromise.  The 
ultimate  question  is  the  personal  supremacy  of  Muhammad  or  of  Christ.'' 

But  "the  very  difficulty  of  the  task"  the  author  brings  forward  as  one  of  the 
foremost  incentives  to  a  more  enthusiastic  missionary  effort.    Another  incentive 
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is  "the  courageous  persistence  with  which  Oriental  Christians  have  held  the 
faith"  (p.  210) ;  as  well  as  "the  failures  of  Christianity  in  times  past  to  hold  and 
to  gidn  its  supremacy.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  attempting  to  conceal  the 
failures  of  Christianity  in  Western  Asia.  And  much  is  to  be  gained  by  learning 
the  causes  of  its  failure.''  But  Islam,  too,  has  failed.  "  Nothing  reveals  charac- 
ter more  surely  than  success,  and  no  failure  is  so  fimdamental  as  failure  in  suc- 
cess. Islam  has  so  failed"  (p.  211).  "The  Turk  remains  a  menace  to  the  world. 
The  failure  of  Islam  calls  for  the  Gospel"  (p.  212),  and  in  its  very  best  forms. 
"The  Christianity  to  meet  Islam  must  be  the  best  and  strongest  possible"  (p.  219). 
But  "the  real  conqueror  of  the  world  is  Christ,  and  the  real  force  of  conquest  is 
His  Spirit.  The  truth  that  Islam  lacks  is  foimd  in  Him.  Muhammad  stands 
on  no  level  with  Christ.  We  cannot  but  agree  with  Joseph  Parker  in  saying: 
'  There  are  comparative  religions,  but  Christianity  is  not  one  of  them'  "  (p.  226). 

To  reap,  however,  the  b^iefit  of  the  study  of  this  subject  the  book  must  be 
read.  We  consider  it  a  timely  as  well  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  miasion  litera- 
ture. 

Princeton,  N,  J,  J.  Hendrik  db  Vribs. 

The  Stort  of  the  Scottish  Covenants  in  Outline.  By  D.  Hay  Flbiono, 
LL.D.  Edinburgh  and  London:  Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier,  1904.  4to; 
pp.  xii.  84, 

When  the  publishers  were  preparing  the  recent  edition  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  H. 
Thomson's  Martyr  Graves  of  Scolland,  they  went  to  the  best  informed  man  in 
Scotland  to  get  an  introduction  for  it.  Naturally  this  introduction  proved  to 
have  a  value  of  its  own:  and  it  can  surprise  no  one  that  it  has  been  found  well  to 
issue  it  also  independently — ^revised  and  considerably  enlai^ged,  as  befits  a  sepa- 
rate publication.  It  is  presented  to  us  in  this  beautifully  printed  and  manu- 
factured volume. 

Of  course,  Dr.  Hay  Fleming  has  given  us  a  lucid  and  sympathetic  account  of 
the  Covenant  life  of  Scotland.  Few  realize  the  part  played,  not  only  in 
the  history  of  Scotland,  but  in  the  lives  of  Scottish  men  and  women — yes,  and 
even  of  children — by  what  we  may  call  the  Covenant  habit.  It  is  all  illustrated 
here:  and  it  is  not  easy  to  rise  from  the  perusal  of  these  quiet  but]  intense 
pages  without  a  deepened  sense  of  the  seriousness  of  the  life  with  God  which 
those  old-time  people  lived,  or  without  a  deepened  sense  of  what  by  this  life  with 
God  they  have  purchased  for  us  all,  in  tears  and  fire  and  blood.  Times  change: 
and  with  the  changing  times  methods  also  change.  Perhaps,  the  exact  methods 
of  the  Scottish  Covenanters  may  not  be  revived.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
world  may  again  see  the  revival  of  somewhat  of  their  spirit?  The  day  seems 
fast  making  down  on  us  when,  if  there  is  no  revival  of  their  spirit,  we  shall 
apparently  have  to  suffer  the  loss  of  most  that  they  gained  for  us  by  their 
toil  and  suffering. 

Princeton,  Benj.  B.  Warfibld. 

Handbooks  tor  Senior  Classes:  The  Scottish  Reforbcation.  By  D.  Hat 
Flemino,  LL.D.  Edinburgh:  Scottish  Reformation  Society,  1903.  32mo, 
pp.  viii,  103. 

It  is  not  often  that  "handbooks  for  senior  classes"  are  prepared  by  the  chief 
authorities  in  the  topics  treated.  Nor  is  it  often  that  such  authorities  prove 
themselves  able  to  deal  with  their  special  subjects  in  a  fashion  that  adapts  them 
to  the  instruction  of  "senior  classes."  In  Dr.  Hay  Fleming's  little  handbook  on 
The  Scottish  Reformation,  however,  the  thing  is  accomplished  to  admiration.  No 
living  man  has  a  more  detailed  or  profounder  acquaintance  with  the  Scottish 
Reformation.  Even  this  little  handbook  has  been  written  directly  out  of  the 
sources.    And  it  is  written  so  as  to  attract,  entertain  and  meet  the  needs  of  the 
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special  class  for  which  it  is  prepared.     It  is  an  instance  in  which  first-hand 
knowledge  brightens  the  page,  instead  of  clogging  the  narrative. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warpixld. 

Maltbie  Davenport  Babcock.  A  Reminiscent  Sketch  and  Memorial.  By 
Charles  E.  Robinson,  D.D.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company;  London  and  Edinburgh.    8vo,  pp.  161. 

This  is  a  lifelike  picture  of  a  truly  admirable  man  and  minister.'  We  see  at  once 
that  many-sidedness  and  superabounding  vitality  were  the  distinguishing  natural 
characteristics  of  Dr.  Babcock,  but  that  what  made  him  the  "prince  and  the 
strong  man"  that  all  felt  him  to  be  was  that  he  was  literally  "full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith."  The  only  defect  in  Dr.  Robinson's  portrait  is 
that  there  is  no  shade  in  it.  There  is  not  even  a  suggestion  of  any  conflict  with 
evil.  Dr.  Babcock  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  besetting  sins.  The  char- 
acter drawn  is  from  the  beginning  so  perfect  as  to  discourage,  perhaps,  rather 
than  stimulate.  We  almost  feel  as  if  he  were  not  a  being  of  "like  parts  and 
passions"  with  ourselves.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  story  is  truthfully  as  well  as 
brilliantly  told.  We  cannot  help  wishing  that  we  might  have  a  "reminiscent 
sketch  and  memorial"  of  that  other  mighty  man  of  God  who  passed  to  his  reward 
so  soon  after  Dr.  Babcock,  Dr.  George  T.  Purves, 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Theolooischer  Jahresbericht.  Zweiundswanzigster  Band,  1902.  Heraus- 
gegeben  von  Dr.  G.  KrI^oer  imd  Lie.  Dr.  W.  Koehler  in  Giessen.  IV. 
Abteilung:  Kirchenoeschichtb,  bearbeitet  von  Erwin  Preussen,  Gustav 
KRttoER,  Otto  Clebcen,  Walther  Koehler,  Johannes  Werner,  Ernst 
IssEL.  Berlin:  C.  A.  Schwetschke  imd  Sohn;  New  York:  G.  E.  Stechert, 
1903.    8vo,  pp.  xi,  563  (377-929). 

Although  dated  in  1903  this  part  of  the  Jahresbericht  for  1902  did  not  reach  us 
until  1904  was  well  on  its  way:  and  not  even  yet  (at  the  moment  of  writing,  viz., 
in  March,  1904)  have  the  subsequent  parts  (dealing  with  Systematic  and  Practical 
Theology)  reached  us.  This  is  imexampled  delay  of  issue  for  this  ordinarily 
very  prompt  annual  survey.  The  compass  of  the  work,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tinues to  increase.  The  exegetical  sections,  to  be  sure,  remain  somewhat  small; 
but  the  historical  section  has  swollen,  as  will  be  noted,  to  550  pages.  The 
greater  portion  of  it  is  given  to  modem  history.  The  period  since  1648  absorbs 
225  pages;  while  that  between  the  Reformation  and  1648  occupies  125  more. 
Nearly  150  more  are  absorbed  by  the  Middle  Ages,  leaving  only  some  67  in  all  for 
the  whole  Patristic  period.  The  works  passed  under  review  are  for  the  most 
part  admirably  abstracted,  and  altogether  the  book  sustains  the  high  reputation 
of  the  series. 

Princeton.  ^  B.  B.  Warfield. 

Theolooischer  Jahresbericht.  Dreiundzwanzigster  Band,  1903.  IV.  Ab- 
teilung: Kirchengebchichte,  bearbeitet  von  Preuschen,  C^men,  Koch, 
KOhler,  Arnold,  Werner,  Issel,  Krc^ger.  Berlin:  C.  A.  Schwetschke 
imd  Sohn,  1904;  New  York:  G.  E.  Stechert  &  Co.  8vo,  pp.  x,  446  (pp. 
321-766  of  the  whole  work). 

This  invaluable  annual  index  to  theological  literature  is  too  well-known  to 
require  description  here.  It  is  enough  to  chronicle  the,  if  somewhat  tardy 
(February,  1905),  yet  most  welcome  appearance  of  this  part  of  the  volume 
deaUng  with  the  literature  of  1903.  The  titles  have  been  collected  with  the 
greatest  diligence,  and  the  estimates  have  been  made  with  remarkable  pains- 
taking. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 
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v.— SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

The  Teacbino  of  the  Gobfel  of  John.  By  J.  RrrcHis  SsnTH,  Minister  of 
Market  Square  Presbjrterian  Church,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  New  York,  Chicago, 
Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  [1904*].    8vo,  pp.  406. 

It  is  a  delight  to  receive  such  gifts  from  the  pastorate  as  this  excellent  study 
of  the  teaching  of  John's  Grospel.  It  is  one  of  the  evils  which  grow  out  of  the 
limitations  of  finite  humanity  that  the  scientific  exegesis  and  the  practical  expo- 
sition of  Scripture  fall  commonly  into  different  hands.  We  shall  not  turn  aside 
now  to  remark  upon  the  gain  that  would  accrue,  we  do  not  say  to  the  ordinary 
run  of  sermons,  but  to  the  best  the  pulpit  gives  us,  if  a  little  more  scientific  exe- 
gesis lay  at  their  foundation.  It  is  more  to  the  point  to  emphasize  here  the  failure 
of  not  a  little  scientific  exegesis  through  the  absence  of  the  practical  interest. 
How  much  critical  work,  otherwise  good,  jangles  with  the  harsh  thinness  of  a 
gong  because  there  is  no  depth  of  religious  atmosphere  beneath  it  to  give  musical 
richness  to  the  vibrations.  We  have  often  felt,  when  poring  over  the  pages  of 
Scripture  for  scientific  purposes,  that  we  should  need  to  preach  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  passages  in  contemplation  before  we  could  attain  confidence  in 
the  results  of  our  exegesis.  The  attitude  of  mind  which  belongs  to  the  practical 
expounder  of  religion  is  essential  to  the  assimilation  of  the  message  of  the  Word, 
we  do  not  say  merely  in  its  fullness,  but  even  in  its  general  color  and  chief 
relations.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  this.  The  Bible  is  a  book  of  practical 
religion:  it  is  addressed  to  this  end  and  adapted  to  this  purpose:  and  we  must 
work  our  way  into  its  meaning,  if  at  all,  along  the  lines  of  its  own  structure.  It 
is  the  felicity  of  Dr.  Smith  that  he  has  been  able  to  prosecute  scientific  research 
in  John's  Gospel  under  a  constant  demand  upon  him  for  an  application  of  its 
teaching  to  the  practical  needs  of  God's  people.  Out  of  the  interaction  of  these 
two  lines  of  work  this  good  book  has  come. 

Of  course  we  are  not  going  to  say  it  is  a  perfect  book.  Dr.  Smith  would  repiftdi- 
ato  this  imputation  himself.  The  carping  critic  is  apt  to  declare  that  it  suffers 
from  its  double  motive,  and  is  neither  quite  scientific  enough  for  the  eritical 
student  nor  quite  practical  enough  for  purely  religious  impression.  We  ounelves 
disagree  with  it  in  some  specific  points — ^not  many  and  not  seriously — and  of 
coiuve  think  it  could  be  improved  in  these.  But  he  would  be  an  exigent  reader 
who  did  not  find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  its  reading  and  who  could  close  it 
with  any  other  exclamation  than,  This  is  a  notably  good  book.  Dr.  Smith  has 
given  long  and  loving  ^tudy  to  John's  Gospel  and  spreads  the  rich  fruitage  he 
has  gathered  here  before  his  readers:  not  at  random,  as  one  opens  his  notebook 
recklessly  and  pours  its  undigested  contents  upon  a  long-suffering  public,  but 
with  careful  regard  to  the  impression  to  be  made  and  through  the  vehicle  of  an 
attractive  style,  worked  out  through  long  years  of  experience  in  teaching  the 
people.  For  ourselves,  we  can  only  say  that  the  book  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
read  from  beginning  to  end,  and  has  carried  with  it  on  every  page  its  profit- 
able message. 

For  its  proper  valuation  we  must,  naturally,  attend  to  the  author's  express 
purpose  in  writing  it.  "It  is  the  purpose  of  this  volume,"  we  read  in  the  Intro- 
duction (p.  7),  ''to  set  forth  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  that  bears  the  name  of 
John."  Further:  ''Our  purpose  is  ...  .  purely  exegetical  and  expository, 
concerned  only  with  the  analysis  and  exhibition  of  the  material  that  the  Gospel 
presents"  (p.  7).    Were  these  statements  to  be  taken  strictly,  we  should  expect 

*  No  date  on  the  title-page.  The  copyright  certificate  on  the  back  of  title  says  March. 
1003.     This  may  be  a  misprint.     The  book  actually  appeared  in  mid-April.  1904.. 
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to  find  in  the  volume  an  essay  in  technical  "Biblical  Theology" — a  purely  objec- 
tive study  of  the  points  of  view  and  details  of  teaching  of  the  Gospel  of  John. 
Dr.  Smith  does  not  permit  us  to  go  through  the  Introduction,  however,  with  this 
impression.  The  otiier  writings  of  John,  he  tells  us  at  once  (p.  7),  have  also  been 
drawn  upon,  though  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  their  teaching  ex- 
haustively. And  not  the  other  writings  of  John  merely.  "I  have  not  hesitated 
to  transgress  the  limits  which  a  strictly  scientific  method  might  impose/'  we  read 
(p.  20),  "and  draw  upon  the  general  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  when  it 
seemed  necessary  to  complete  the  thought  of  John" ;  "and  even  to  venture  upon 
the  debatable  ground  of  ecclesiastical  history"  (p.  20).  In  effect,  Dr.  Smith 
has  not  written  an  essay  in  "Biblical  Theology,"  but  an  essay  in  "Systematic 
Theology."  He  has  not  given  us  a  historico-critical  study  of  the  mind  of  John, 
but  a  thoughtful  exposition  of  Divine  truth,  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  the  deposit  of 
it  made  in  John. 

If  the  reader  will  not  find  in  the  volume,  however,  a  technical  piece  of  "Bibli- 
cal Theology,"  he  will  find  in  it  the  admirably  stated  results  of  much  careful 
and  thoughtful  exegetical  study  of  John.  Even  the  processes  of  exegesis  are  not 
always  entirely  excluded,  and  Dr.  Smith  knows  how  to  introduce  them  witb 
excellent  effect.  Some  chapters  might  fairly  be  said  to  be  attempts  to  ascertain-  • 
and  state  the  doctrine  of  John  historically.  Generally,  however,  a  sense  of  the- 
perennial  value  of  the  truth  drawn  from  John  predominates,  and  the  author  is 
even  more  intent  on  presenting  it  to  favorable  consideration  as  truth  than  on  enun- 
ciating it  as  John's.  And  he  constantly  seeks  to  illustrate,  complete  and  support 
it  from  the  remaining  Scriptures.  What  he  presents  to  us  in  the  end  is,  therefore, 
a  systematically  arranged  statement  of  doctrine,  derived  principally  from  John's 
Gospel,  but  rendered  more  symmetrical,  complete  and  convincing  by  an  appeal  to 
other  sources  for  material  to  fill  in  lacunse  and  to  illuminate  and  enforce  the  whole. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  book  thus  becomes  Dr.  Smith's  Confession 
of  Faith.  It  would  even  be  too  much  to  say  that  it  contains  the  entire  body  of  doc- 
trine he  would  have  formulated  had  he  formally  made  the  entire  New  Testament, 
or  the  entire  Scriptural  deposit,  the  basis  of  the  exposition.  The  choice  of  John's 
Gospel  specifically  as  its  basis  has  no  doubt  affected  the  extent  of  the  doctrinal 
construction  as  well  as  the  forms  of  its  development.  It  is  very  much  as  if  Dr. 
Smith  had  set  himself  to  discover  what  kind  of  a  system  of  doctrine  and  what 
extent  of  a  system  of  doctrine  could  be  framed  on  the  basis  of  John's  Gospel 
alone;  and  had  determined  to  draw  on  other  sources  only  so  far  as  seemed  needfuk 
to  give  completeness  and  force  to  the  result. 

The  result  is  certainly  very  interesting  when  viewed  from  this  point  of  sight. 
Dr.  Smith,  in  his  deep  and  sympathetic  study  of  John's  Gospel,  has  foimd,  to 
speak  briefly,  that  that  Gospel  teaches  the  Reformed  system  of  doctrine.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  he  has  made  it  teach  this  system  of  doctrine.  Dr.  Smith's 
exegesis  is  notably  independent.  So  far  from  lacking  caution  in  drawing  out 
the  teaching  of  the  text,  it  suffers,  perhaps,  a  little  from  over-caution ;  or  perhaps 
we  may  express  it  better  by  saying  that  his  admirable  caution  in  avoiding  making 
his  text  teach  too  much  is  not  always  matched  by  an  equal  caution  in  avoiding 
making  it  teach  too  little.  He  is  a  little  affected,  in  other  words,  by  the  modem 
spirit  which  puts  the  established  views,  so  to  speak,  on  trial,  and  acts  as  if  the  pre- 
sumption were  against  them  and  they  could  be  accepted  only  when  the  evidence 
in  their  favor  is  compelling.  This  spirit  is  certainly  not  corrected  by  his  chosen 
guides  in  the  exegesis  of  John — the  best  general  guides  that  exist — Meyer,  Godet 
and  Westcott,  no  one  of  whom  is  a  Reformed  divine,  not  even  Godet,  whose 
mediating  theology  makes  him  in  his  fundamental  thought  distinctively  Arminian. 
Nor  yet  is  it  corrected  by  the  masters  in  Biblical  Theology  to  whom  he  has  naturally 
turned  for  guidance — Weiss,  Beyschlag,  Wendt,  Stevens  and  the  writers  in  Hast- 
22 
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ings'  Bible  Dicticnary.  It  is  an  interesting  task  to  trace  the  dogmatic  prejudices 
of  these  professedly  objective  writers,  deflecting  their  exegesis,  even  if  need  be  vi 
et  armis,  into  anti-Reformed  channels  at  every  salient  point.  Dr.  Smith's  inde- 
pendence and  native  sturdiness  of  straightforward  thinking  has  preserved  him 
from  following  in  the  road  they  have  hewn  out;  and  despite  their  influence  with 
him,  he  accordingly  finds  the  Reformed  theology  in  John  and  expounds  it  from 
John.  And  we  may  be  siire  he  would  not  have  found  it  there  had  it  not  been  there 
to  find.  Possibly  his  wide  reading  has  helped  him  to  retain  his  balance  here. 
Above  everything  else  he  has  discovered  Augustine,  and  has  sunk  himself  into  his 
rich  pages  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  kindred  spirit.  Then  he  has  read  his  Calvin 
and  his  Edwards,  and  he  knows  his  Hodge:  and  he  has  read  and  even  cites 
repeatedly  in  these  pages  Thomas  Aquinas,  an  unlikely  source  in  which  to  seek 
guidance  for  the  understanding  of  John,  one  would  think,  even  though  his  admir- 
ing pupils  called  him  the  Angelic  and  Cherubic  Doctor.  We  sometimes  wonder 
whether  Dr.  Smith  sufficiently  allows  for  Thomas'  synergism  in  his  appeals  to 
him  (e,g.f  p.  231) ;  but]assuredly  the  discussions  in  the  Summa  are  good  whetstones 
to  sharpen  one's  wits  upon. 

We  hinted  above  that  there  were  some  things  in  Dr.  Smith's  book  with  which 
we  could  not  agree.  We  must  not  permit  that  cursory  remark  to  stand  without 
explanation,  lest  its  meaning  be  exaggerated .  With  the  main  contents  of  the  book 
we  find  ourselves  in  hearty  accord.  There  is,  of  course,  however,  here  and  there  a 
minute  point  of  exegesis,  or  of  exposition  or  of  doctrinal  statement,  or  perhaps  of 
mere  form  of  expression,  which  we  would  wish  otherwise.  For  example,  we  do 
not  understand  how  Dr.  Smith  could  have  written  the  sentence,  ''Neither  the 
Gospel  nor  the  New  Testament  pronoimces  judgment  upon  those  to  whom  Qirist 
has  not  been  made  known"  (p.  353).  To  us  both  the  Gospel  of  John  and  the 
New  Testament  at  large  seem  to  base  their  whole  appeal  to  men  on  the  fact  that 
the  world  without  Christ  is  a  lost  world,  and  to  assert  all  that  is  involved  in  that 
great  fundamental  fact,  in  all  the  reaches  of  its  inferejitial  developments,  not  only 
repeatedly  but  pervasively.  But  we  shall  not  go  into  these  points  of  secondary 
disagreement.  I^t  us  advert  to  but  a  single  one  which  concerns  rather  modes  of 
expression  than  forms  of  belief.  Dr.  Smith  fully  believes  and  carefully  teaches 
that  ''the  initiative  in  salvation  belongs  to  God,  and  the  ultimate  ground  of  it 
lies  in  His  good  pleasiire"  (p.  231),  and  that  accordingly  faith,  the  alone  instru- 
ment of  salvation,  is  a  gift  of  God's  grace.  "  Faith  is  not  the  cause  but  the  effect 
of  grace,"  he  says  explicitly  (p.  226):  "we  are  not  chosen  because  we  believe,  we 
believe  because  we  are  chosen."  Yet  he  has  fallen  into  the  bad  habit  not  only  of 
speaking  of  faith  as  "  the  condition  of  salvation,"  without  careful  explanation  that 
this  cannot  mean  that  man  is  to  determine  his  own  salvation  by  an  un-given  act  of 
faith ;  but  even  of  repeatedly  setting  "faith"  and  "grace"  verbally  over  against  each 
other,  as  if  they  were  independent  factors  in  salvation,  from  the  sides  respec- 
tively of  man  and  God.  "Salvation  is  of  grace  upon  the  side  of  God,  of  faith 
upon  the  side  of  man"  (p.  378).  "Grace  is  the  hand  that  God  reaches  down 
from  heaven,  faith  is  the  hand  that  man  reaches  up  from  earth.  Faith  lays  hold 
of  God;  but  what  is  far  more  important,  it  gives  God  something  to  lay  hold  of" 
(p.  247).  We  even  read:  "They  who  are  capable  of  penitence  and  faith  must 
repent  and  believe,  and  are  saved  by  grace  through  faith;  they  who  are  not 
capable  are  saved  by  grace  alone"  (p.  251) — as  if  all  alike  were  not  saved  "by 
grace  alone,"  but  in  the  case  of  some  it  was  grace  p/t^  faith  that  saved  them. 
Surely  such  false  antitheses  are  gravely  misleading,  and  it  will  not  be  strange  if 
some  of  Dr.  Smith's  readers,  seizing  hold  of  them  and  forgetting  his  more  exact 
teaching,  may  fancy  he  is  instructing  them  to  believe  that  salvation  is  not  of 
God  alone,  but  of  God  and  man  alike,  each  contributing  his  own  essential  factor, 
by  the  conjunction  of  which  alone  (except  in  the  exceptional  cases  of  those  that 
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die  in  infancy  and  like  inability)  can  salvation  be  had.  Surely  we  must  cleanse  our 
language  as  well  as  our  hearts  from  the  evil  leaven  of  83mergism. 

It  is  too  ungracious  a  task  to  point  out  faults  of  mere  modes  of  statement  like 
this  in  a  book  in  which  there  are  so  few  of  them,  and  whose  whole  warp  and  woof 
are  so  good.  It  is  better  to  point  out  the  value  and  attractiveness  of  this  fresh 
and  independent  study  in  the  theology  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  commend 
it  as  a  work  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  please  and  instruct  the  reader.  It  is  on 
this  note,  therefore,  that  we  desire  to  dose,  as  it  was  on  this  note  that  we  began, 
this  notice. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Wabtisld. 

De  Zekbrheid  des  Geloofs.  Tweede  vermeerdde  druk.  Door  Dr.  H.  Ba- 
viNCK.     Kampen:  J.  H.  Kok,  1903.     12mo,  pp.  105. 

Christeluke  Wetenschap.  Door  Dr.  H.  Bavinck.  Kampen:  J.  H.  Kok^ 
1904.    8vo,  pp.  121. 

Christelukb  WERELDBEacHOUWiNO.  Rede  bij  de  overdracht  van  het  Reo- 
toraat  aan  de  Vrije  Universiteit  te  Amsterdam  op  20  October,  1904,  gehou. 
den  door  Dr.  H.  Bavinck.    Kampen:  J.  H.  Bos,  1904.    Svo,  pp.  101. 

Paedaoogische  Beoinselen.  Door  Dr.  H.  Bavinck.  Kampen:  J.  H.  Kok, 
1904.    Svo,  pp.  178. 

The  four  volumes  thus  brought  together  illustrate  not  merely  the  produetivity, 
but  the  vigor  and  the  wide  range  of  the  thought  of  Dr.  Bavinck,  Professor  of 
Dogmatic  Theology  in  the  Free  University  of  Amsterdam.  In  its  first  edition  the 
little  treatise  on  the  Assurance  of  Faith  was  somewhat  fuUy  noticed  in  the  pages 
of  this  Review  (January,  1903,  pp.  138-148),  and  Dr.  Bavinok  makes  graoeful 
mention  of  the  notice  in  the  Preface  to  this  enlarged  and  improved  edition.  The 
treatise  on  Christian  Science  was  called  out  by  debates  in  the  circles  of  the  Free 
Reformed  Churches  in  Holland  concerning  the  building  up  of  sdenoe  on  a 
Christian  foundation,  aroused  by  certain  criticisms  centering  about  the  Free 
University  at  Amsterdam.  The  beautiful  lecture  on  the  Christian  View  of  the 
World  was  Dr.  Bavinck's  reotoral  address  in  the  same  university.  The  ex- 
tended treatise  on  Pedagogical  Principles  has  grown  out  of  an  address,  fre- 
quently ^ven,  to  which  the  educational  problems  of  Holland  and  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  in  Holland  gave  the  occasion.  It  will  go  without  saying  to  all  who 
know  Dr.  Bavinck's  writings,  that  all  these  treatises  are  wrought  out  with  the 
extremest  care,  are  formally  complete,  are  thoroughly  thought  thiough,  and  are 
attractively  written.  We  content  ourselves  with  this  merely  formal  notice  of 
them  meanwhile,  hoping  to  return  to  them,  or  some  of  them,  for  further  study 
hereafter. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Wabiibu). 

The  Nature  of  the  State.  By  Dr.  Paul  Carus.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Company;  London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  TrObner  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
1904.    Svo;  pp.  viii,  66.    Price  15  c^ts  (9d.). 

This  essay  was  suggested  and  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  indictment  of  the 
Homestead  rioters  for  treason,  in  1892.  It  appeared  first  in  several  instalments 
as  editorial  articles  in  The  Open  Court.  Its  aim  is  to  set  forth  the  true  nature 
of  the  State  as  a  real  "superindividual''  embodying  and  expressing  more  or  less 
fully  "  the  common  will,"  and  also  the  nature  of  treason  as  the  attempt  to  subvert 
the  mstence  of  the  State.  The  positions  taken  are  admirable  and  are  admirably 
maintained,  especially  as  against  the  individualistic  conception  of  Hobbes  and 
Rousseau.    The  fatal  defect  in  Dr.  Carus'  view  of  the  State,  which  is  essentially 
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the  ChiiBtian  one,  is  that  it  lacks  utterly  a  foundation.  It  is  based  on  the  juM 
naiurale.  The  State  is  demanded  by  this,  it  exists  for  this,  and  so  it  rests  on 
this.  On  what,  however,  is  the  fus  naturale  based?  Why  is  it  that,  according 
to  the  constitution  of  things,  certain  courses  of  action  are  fdt  to  be  necessarily 
right,  and  others  necessarily  wrong?  This  presupposes  righteousness;  for  there 
could  be  no  obligation  to  righteousness,  if  there  were  not  righteousness.  But 
righteousness  can  be  predicated  only  of  persons.  Hence,  for  one  to  speak  of 
natural  law  who  does  not  believe  in  a  personal  God  is  absurd.  Natural  law  is 
the  demand  of  God's  nature.  Human  rights  are  founded  on  His  ordinance. 
The  State  is  His  institute  to  guarantee  and  develop  these.  This  Christian  view, 
and  this  only,  afifords  the  foundation  which  Dr,  Carus'  State  must  have  if  it  is 
to  stand. 
Princeton.  WnxiAii  Brenton  Grssns,  Jr. 
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The  Ainu  Groxtp  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.    By  Frederick  Starr. 
Chicago:  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  1904.    Pp.  118. 

This  richly  illustrated  little  work  is  a  gem  for  what  it  only  shows,  as  well  as 
for  what  it  says.  Prof.  Starr,  of  Chicago,  went  to  Yezo,  the  home  of  the  Ainu  in 
northern  Japan,  in  quest  of  a  group  which  he  brought  back,  and  which  was  on 
exhibition  in  St.  Louis;  and  incidentally  he  made  observations  and  notes  of  an 
anthropological  kind,  of  which  he  presents  a  summary.  The  hairy  Ainus  were 
visited  more  than  a  generation  ago  by  Miss  Isabella  Bird  (afterward  known  as 
Mrs.  Bishop)  whose  decesse  has  just  been  announced,  and  of  whom  the  London 
Prethytman  states  that  she  was  always  a  good  friend  of  missions,  and  her  interest 
in  them  grew  stronger  during  her  later  years.  Her  work  on  the  Ainus  (called  by 
her  and  others  Ainos,  which  is  not  their  own  word,  and  is  offensive  as  suggesting 
in  Japanese  that  they  are  do^s),  was  published  after  she  had  resided  among  them, 
and  it  covered  them  with  romance;  she  almost  seemed  to  say  that  in  their  native 
state  of  simplicity  they  were  good  enough  without  Christian  missionaries. 

No  honest  reader  of  this  little  book  would  say  so  now.  And  the  testimony  of 
Prof.  Starr  is  all  the  stronger  because  he  went  as  a  missionary  of  science  and  not 
of  any  kind  of  theology.  The  religious  missionary  is  indeed  very  present  through- 
out the  book,  but  mainly  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  explorer,  and  as  a 
scientific  illustration  of  the  missionary's  wonderful  wisdom  and  success,  and  of 
the  childlike  confidence  which  the  commimity  place  in  him,  because  they  know 
that  he  can  be  trusted.  AU  these  praises  are  only  incidental  to  the  real  worth 
of  the  London  youth,  John  Batchelor,  who  left  his  home  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year,  in  1879,  and  has  lived  in  Yezo  ever  since.  His  proper  charge  was  to  bring 
the  knowledge  of  salvation  to  an  interesting  people  who  were  in  ignorance.  We 
here  learn  that  he  labors  among  both  Japanese  and  Ainu,  yet  considers  himself 
particularly  called  to  be  the  apostle  to  the  latter.  He  visits  the  villages  in  all 
parts  of  the  island,  and  speaks  the  language  better  than  natives;  he  has  reduced 
it  to  grammar,  and  supplied  a  dictionary,  translations  of  most  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  hymns,  and  written  books  about  the  people.  His  great  trophy,  however, 
is  his  church  of  900  members,  with  the  addendum  that  he  refuses  to  confirm 
applicants  whenever  he  is  not  satisfied  with  their  manner  of  life.  But  his  ac- 
quaintance and  influence  extend  to  thousands;  he  keeps  going  a  temperance 
society,  and  also  a  hospital  (a  "house  of  rest")  among  them.  And  although 
the  island  has  got  a  worthy  Japanese  governor,  the  word  of  the  poor  missionary 
seems  to  go  with  authority  amongst  all  classes. 

The  Ainu  are  not  yellow,  like  the  Japanese,  nor  with  the  eyes  turned  up  at 
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the  comers,  but  seem  to  resemble  Europeazis;  and  may  possibly,  as  the  author 
suggests,  be  degenerate  whites  rather  ^an  ascending  primevals.  One  of  the 
St.  Louis  group  gave  expression  to  their  wonder  at  seeing  black  people,  some 
negro  soldiers  at  a  railway  station  at  Fort  Sheridan,  Wyoming.  He  examined 
them  closely,  "and  finally  asked  us  whether  the  color  was  temporary  or  perma- 
nent, and  then  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  generally  distributed  over  the 
body  or  confined  to  the  face  and  hands.'* 

As  illustrations  of  the  habits  of  the  people,  we  are  told  of  the  inao  shavings 
which  are  deemed  sacred,  and  which  ornament  places  of  religion,  graves,  and 
weapons  of  war;  of  the  "moustache-lifter,"  or  "libation  stick,"  which  is  cere- 
monially used  at  feasts,  and  is  like  a  large  pencil,  sculptured  and  lacquered  in 
the  highest  style  of  art.  Most  strange  is  the  bear-feast.  A  bear  cub  when 
caught  very  young  is  brought  to  the  home  and  nursed  from  the  matron's  breast 
like  a  baby;  when  too  much  grown  for  home  life,  it  is  carefully  housed  and  fed 
in  a  bear-cage  outside.  In  due  time  all  friends  are  summoned  to  the  great  feast, 
when  the  bear  is  lassoed  and  tortured  to  death,  amidst  laudations  and  prayers  to 
it  as  if  it  were  divine.  It  is  finally  skinned  and  boiled,  and  with  suitable  additions 
forms  the  basis  of  the  feast.  Mr.  Batchdor  was  at  one  time  doub  tf ul  as  to  whether 
it  was  really  nursed  at  the  breast;  but  his  scruples  were  set  at  rest  by  observing, 
in  one  of  his  prayer  meetings,  a  young  bear-cub  among  the  audience,  which  was 
handed  from  woman  to  woman  for  nourishment  in  a  most  commonplace  and 
public  manner.  The  professor's  own  doubts,  if  he  still  retained  any,  should  have 
been  dissipated  when  he  observed  in  the  old  illustrated  Japanese  books  of  the 
library  at  Sapporo  a  home  scene,  with  a  babe  pictured,  and  pointing  reproach- 
fully to  its  mother  suckling  a  yoimg  bear  instead  of  her  own  child. 

Ilie  Japanese  immigrants  are  now  multiplying  in  this  northern  island,  so  as 
greatly  to  outnumber  the  Ainu ;  and  by  intermarriages  mongreb  are  mulUplsring. 
"To-day  the  Ainu  is  a  ward  to  be  guarded  by  a  paternal  government,  to  be 
elevated  by  civilization.  He  is  forbidden  to  make  arrow  poison,  he  is  subject 
to  game  laws,  he  may  no  longer  have  his  girls  tattooed,  he  must  send  his  children 
to  school,  he  must  leam  the  ways  of  industry  and  till  the  soil.'  It  is  the  old 
story." 

Prof.  Starr  gives  a  picture  (in  words)  of  Rev.  John  Batchelor,  which  ou^t 
certainly  to  place  that  missionary  beside  Livingston  and  the  others,  many  of 
whom  still  remain,  in  our  roll  of  honor.  And  very  properly  he  dedicates  his  little 
jewel  of  a  book  to  W.  J.  McGee,  "who  made  his  Ainu  trip  possible,"  and  to  John 
Batchdor,  "who  made  it  a  success."  When  leaving  Tokio,  once  more  he  brings 
missionaries  in  evidence;  on  this  [occasion  they  were  Methodists,  while  in 
Yezo  they  were  Episcopalians;  but  on  the  mission  fidd,  as  in  heaven,  there  is 
only  the  one  sect.  At  Tokio  a  complimentary  entertainment  was  gotten  up  by 
the  mission  school;  speeches  delivered,  and  sweetmeats  supplied  for  the  Ainu. 
The  speech  of  one  of  the  orators,  when  translated,  ran  thus:  the  speaker  "recog- 
nizes that  in  the  past  the  treatment  of  the  Ainu  by  our  own  people  has  not  always 
been  what  it  should,  but  that  the  S3rmpathy  and  love  of  the  boys  of  the  school 
go  with  the  Ainu  in  their  long  journey;  that  we  hope  the  professor  will  treat 
them  well  and  see  that  others  do  the  same;  and  we  hope  for  their  safe  return;  be 
good  to  the  Ainu." 

Princeton  University.  George  Macloskib. 

China's  Book  of  Martyrs:  A  Record  of  Heroic  Mart3rrdoms  and  Marvdous 
Ddiverances  of  Chinese  Christians  during  the  Summer  of  1900.  By  Luella. 
Miner,  Author  of  Two  Heroes  of  Cathay.  Philaddphia:  The  Westminster 
Press,  1903.    8vo,  pp.  512. 

Is  there  any  reality  in  religion?  Does  Christianity  retain  its  primitive  power? 
Is  the  work  of  missions  achieving  any  real  success?    Are  the  heathen  worth  sav« 
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ing?  Is  the  kingdom  of  Christ  coming?  Whoever  wishes  for  heartening  answers 
to  these  and  like  questions  which  our  f aint-heartedness  is  always  prompting  us  to 
ask  should  read  this  book.  For  here  out  of  the  very  last  days  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  set  down  narratives  of  Christian  faith,  steadfastness,  fortitude,  that 
may  well  challenge  comparison  with  any  similar  records  of  the  past.  Neither 
under  the  Roman  emperors  of  the  first  three  centuries  nor  under  the  Inquisition 
was  the  constancy  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  put  to  severer  test  than  in  North  China 
during  the  Boxer  outbreak.  It  is  true  that  the  persecution  of  the  Chinese  Chris- 
tians by  the  Boxers  was  comparatively  short,  lasting  only  a  few  months,  and  that 
it  was  confined  to  a  few  provinces  of  Northern  China;  but  within  these  limits 
of  tinne  and  space  it  raged  with  a  fierceness  not  exceeded  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  And  it  was  met  with  a  stadfastness  as  heroic  as  that  displayed  by  any 
of  the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  earlier  ages.  In  Miss  Miner's  graphic  narratives — 
narratives  secured  at  first  hand  from  persons  who  witnessed  the  scenes  described 
or  themselves  passed  through  them,  and  which  show  on  every  leaf  the  watennark 
of  truth— one  may  read  how  the  Chinese  Christians  stood  firm  in  their  profession 
under  insult  and  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  in  face  of  peril  and  hardships,  threats, 
torture,  death.  And  this  constancy  was  displayed  not  by  one  class  only.  It 
was  shown  by  old  men  and  old  women,  by  schoolboys  and  schoolgirls,  by  educated 
preachers  and  by  coolies,  by  the  well-to-do  and  by  the  poorest.  It  was  not  con- 
fined to  a  few  individuals,  but  was  evinced  by  hundreds.  It  was  seen  not  in  a 
few  localities  only,  but  in  scores  of  places  scattered  through  half  a  dozen  prov- 
inces. It  was  exhibited  by  the  adherents,  not  of  one  Church,  but  of  all  the 
Churches.  These  things  are  worth  noting,  for  they  seem  to  justify  us  in  several 
important  remarks.  The  first  is  this,  that  for  all  fair-minded  persons,  and  so 
far  as  North  China  is  concerned,  the  sneer  about  ''rice  Christians"  is  scotched 
forever.  Men  and  women  who  are  offered  their  lives  at  the  price  of  a  single 
word  or  gesture  that  can  be  construed  as  a  recantation  of  th^  faith,  and  yet 
refuse  to  speak  that  word  or  make  that  gesture,  may  be  ignorant  and  imperfect; 
but  certainly  they  are  not  insincere  and  mercenary. 

F6r  another  thing,  we  may  get  from  these  narratives  a  new  and  reassuring 
conception  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  missionaries  in  China  have  been 
doing  their  work.  The  test  of  fire  has  been  applied  to  that  which  they  have  been 
building  on  the  one  Foundation,  and  the  event  has  proved  that  the  materials 
they  have  used  were  not  wood,  hay,  stubble,  but  gold,  silver,  precious  stones. 
Their  work  has  not  been  a  mere  scratching  of  the  surface,  a  building  upon  the 
sand.  They  have  not  been  padding  out  their  rolls  with  cheaply  won  adherents. 
They  have  not  contented  themselves  with  brining  men  and  women  into  the 
Chiu^h  and  then  leaving  them  to  a  feeble  and  struggling  spiritual  life.  They' 
have  been  honestly  grappling  with  difficulties.  They  have  been  dealing  in  real 
spiritual  values.  Their  work  has  been  thorough  work.  The  Spirit  of  Qod  haa 
been  with  them  in  it,  and  the  seal  of  divine  approval  has  been  set  upon  it. 

Once  more,  may  we  not  ask  whether  this  steadfastness  of  the  Christians  of 
North  China  under  their  fiery  trial  has  not  an  apologetic  value?  Not  that  mar- 
tyrdom is  a  test  of  truth.  There  have  been  martyrs  to  error.  But  there  are 
martyrs  and  martyrs.  The  man  who  falls  sword  in  hand  in  a  holy  war  is  in  a 
sense  a  martyr,  but  his  death  has  a  different  moral  value  from  such  a  death  as 
that  of  Stephen.  It  is  with  martyrdoms  as  with  miracles.  To  know  the  real 
meaning  of  either  we  must  have  regard,  not  to  the  bare  fact,  but  to  all  the  accom- 
paniments of  the  fact.  To  show  the  martyr's  steadfastness  unmixed  with  fanati- 
cism or  hate  against  the  persecutor,  tempered  by  a  sane  anxiety  to  escape  so  long 
as  hope  of  escape  remains,  but  rising  to  a  calm  fortitude  to  bear  the  worst  when 
hope  is  fled — is  not  this  to  furnish  a  valid  argument  for  the  truth  of  that  which  is 
so  professed?  Let  the  academic  answer  to  this  query  be  what  it  may,  the  answer 
of  history  is  beyond  question.    The  blood  of  such  martyrs  has  ever  been  the 
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seed  of  the  Church.  If  not  to  the  mind,  still  to  the  heart  the  argument  has  been 
convincing.  Such  were  the  martyrs  of  China  in  1900.  Seed  of  the  Church  their 
blood  has  already  begun  to  prove;  and  from  that  precious  seed  is  yet  to  spring, 
if  we  may  trust  the  judgment  of  those  honest  and  clear-eyed  men  who  made 
these  martyrs  ready  for  their  crowns,  a  far  richer  harvest  of  tk-iumph  for  the  truth 
for  which  these  died. 
PiUaburgh.  Chalmers  Martin. 

Typical  Elders  and  Deacons.    By  James  M.  Campbell,  D.D.    New  York  and 
London:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  1903.     12mo,  pp.  137. 

In  the  foreword  to  this  book  the  author  utters  his  protest  against  the  modem 
novelist  because  he  so  often  makes  the  t}'pical  deacon  "a  man  of  small  calibre — 
something  of  a  sneak,  very  much  of  a  hypocrite,  proud  of  his  title,  much  given  to 
cant,  with  a  habit  of  calling  upon  his  apprentice  to  sand  the  sugar,  water  the  mo- 
lasses, and  then  come  into  prayers."  Such  a  representation  is,  the  author  declares, 
''a  wicked  and  senseless  caricature  of  an  honorable  class  of  men  which  cannot  be 
too  hotly  repudiated,"  and  he  goes  on  to  give  graceful  expression  to  '  'his  personal 
thankfulness  for  the  priceless  friendships  and  invaluable  services  of  the  elders 
and  deacons  with  whom  it  has  been  his  privilege  to  be  associated  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord."  In  the  "composite  sketches"  which  follow,  however,  he  faUs  into 
the  very  sin  which  he  has  rebuked.  Of  the  twenty  elders  and  deacons  who  appear 
in  his  pages,  at  least  eight  are  remarkable,  not  for  goodness  or  wisdom,  but 
for  vanity  or  censoriousness  or  selfishness  or  loquacity  or  intolerance  or  some 
other  equally  imlovely  and  unedifying  quality.  Deacon  Dennison,  for  example, 
"had  a  way  of  aflirming  that  things  were  all  right  when  everyone  else  knew 

that  they  were  all  wrong He  was  not  positively,  intentionally  bad,  but 

he  was  weak  and  vacillating He  usually  sat  upon  the  fence,  and  slid 

down  from  that  place  of  neutrality  after  a  question  had  been  settled,  taking  care 

to  land  on  the  popular  side He  was  a  stuffed  figure,  a  man  of  wax,  a  thing 

rather  than  a  man His  moral  perceptions  were  decidedly  blunt.     He 

could  prevaricate  with  as  much  ease  as  a  cat  laps  milk."  Deacon  Jones,  again, 
"tells  all  he  knows — and  more.    The  scarcity  of  his  ideas  is  not  more  marked 

than  the  plethora  of  his  words His  words  are  from  the  teeth  outwards." 

After  this  it  is  not  of  much  comfort  to  be  told  that,  "on  the  whole,  he  is  a  well- 
meaning  sort  of  man."  Deacon  Simpson  is  described  as  wearing  a  doleful  aspect 
and  bdng  as  doleful  as  he  looks.  "He  is  always  complaining.  He  carries  with 
him  a  chilly  and  repressive  atmosphere.     He  is  happy  only  when  nursing  a 

grievance.    Fault-finding  has  become  with  him  a  second  nature He  is 

exceedingly  liable  to  take  offense.  He  belongs  to  the  thinnskinned  variety,  and 
is  easily  wounded.  He  is  always  being  slighted."  But  let  it  not  be  thought 
that  the  deacons  have  any  monopoly  of  gracelessness.  Hear  what  is  written  of 
Elder  Black.  "Elder  Black  is  said  to  lie  awake  o'  ni^ts  thinking  over  the  sins 
of  his  brethren.  If  anything  goes  wrong  he  is  the  first  to  see  it;  not  that  he  has- 
tens to  put  it  right.  Oh,  no;  that  is  none  of  his  business.  His  Christian  duty 
ends  in  exposing  and  denouncing  whatever  in  his  opinion  is  wrong.  He  acts  as 
if  he  held  a  commission  of  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  High  Court  of  Heaven. 
....  The  Elder  is  tall  and  slender,  with  deep-set  eyes,  beetling  brow,  bushy 
eyebrows,  and  a  hooked  nose  of  the  Jewish  type.     Like  Cassius,  he  hath  a  hungry 

look He  has  the  air  of  being  a  very  knowing  man — a  man  in  whom  is 

embodied  the  sum  total  of  the  world's  wisdom.  But  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
the  conviction  that  no  mortal  can  ever  be  half  as  wise  as  the  Elder  looks."  But 
to  return  to  the  deacons,  "Deacon  Anderson  was  a  swollen,  pompous,  bejeweled, 
overdressed  man,  with  well-developed  embonpoint.  He  walked  with  a  strut, 
with  head  thrown  back  and  nose  tilted  heavenward His  manner  awakened 
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the  suspidon  that  under  the  lion's  skin,  which  he  wrapped  so  tightly  about  him, 
waa  concealed  an  unmitigated  calf/'  "He  had  been  able  to  have  his  own  way 
in  almost  everything.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  showing  favors  to  church  members 
whom  he  wished  to  get  under  his  power.  To  hold  his  place  of  preeminence,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  the  methods  of  the  ward  boss.  By  working  the  wires 
it  came  about  that  the  church,  of  which  he  was  a  shining  light,  became,  like  a 
pocket  borou^  in  England,  a  piece  of  personal  property — a  mere  appendage  to 
his  mill.''  We  pass  over  EUder  Skinner  and  Deacon  Jennings,  the  former  of 
whom  is  a  narrow-minded  bigot  and  the  latter  an  opinionated  and  obstinate 
dogmatist,  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  the  sketch  of  Deacon  Smith.  "  He  is  an 
undersixed  man,  feline  in  step,  and  soft  in  voice;  with  small,  shifty,  furtive  eyes, 
retreating  chin  and  forehead,  a  long  aquiline  nose,  which  stands  out  in  the  centre 
of  his  face  like  the  end  of  a  triangle,  having  apparently  been  made  for  poking 
into  thingpB.  When  a  new  minister  is  settled  over  the  church,  the  deacon  waits 
upon  him  and  tells  him  what  he  ought  to  do.  If  he  cannot  steer  the  minister,  he 
becomes  his  enemy.  He  begins  to  plot  against  him.  Seeds  of  disaffection  are 
silently  dropped  in  the  minds  of  others;  the  weapons  of  innuendo  and  suspicion 

are  freely  used,  but  not  a  word  of  open,  manly  opposition  is  heard If  the 

minister  resigns,  the  deacon  will  follow  him  up  like  a  sleuthhound,  conducting  a 
still  hunt,  holding  on  to  the  scent,  never  once  getting  off  the  trail,  and  never 
slackening  lus  pace  until  he  has  struck  his  poisoned  fangs  into  his  victim.  Should 
his  quondam  pastor  appear  as  a  candidate  before  a  vacant  church,  an  anonymous 
letter  will  come  to  the  church  cooamittee  warning  them  that  he  is  not  a  safe  man, 
and  his  name  will  be  mysteriously  dropped."  But  enough!  though  much  more 
to  the  same  general  effect  might  be  quoted.  One  cannot  but  feel  that  in  spite 
of  any  laudation  that  the  preface  may  contain — ^for  prefaces  proverbially  go 
unread — our  elders  and  deacons  are  in  this  book  "wounded  in  the  house  of  their 
friends." 

WoosUr,  Ohio.  Chalmers  Martin. 

QuisT  Talks  on  Prater.    By  S.  D.  Gordon. 

Most  of  us  will  agree  with  the  author  that  we  never  find  time  for  prayer  save 
as  we  make  time  for  it.  Generally  we  do  not  make  time  because  we  lack  faith  in 
prayer.  It  is  like  a  breath  of  tonic  atmosphere  to  find  one  who  has  so  firm  a 
faith  in  the  power  of  intercessory  prayer.  The  reader  may  not  always  accept 
the  writer's  philosophy,  as,  for  example,  when  he  say«,  in  discussing  the  question 
of  prayer  influencing  God,  "It  does  not  influence  His  purpose.  It  does  influence 
His  action" ;  but  these  times  are  not  often.  Of  course  this  is  a  practical  book, 
and  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  theological  treatise.  No  Christian  can  fail  to  have 
his  faith  in  prayer  and  his  zeal  in  its  use  stirred  by  this  volume.  Especially 
impressive  is  the  first  chapter  on  "The  Meaning  and  Mission  of  Prayer,"  while 
every  student  of  the  Christ  will  welcome  the  careful,  sympathetic  study  of 
"Jesus'  Habit  of  Prayer"  in  the  last  chapter.  Certainly  it  is  a  book  to  read — ^and 
ponder — in  these  days  of  evangelistic  activity  and  anxious  inquiry  for  ways  to 
persuade  men. 

Princeton.  W.  B.  Sheddan. 

The  Life  or  the  Christian.     By  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  D.D. 

A  certain  professor  of  rhetoric  used  to  tell  his  students  that  the  chief  question 
an  author  has  to  settle  is  whether  he  can  keep  from  writing.  The  same  test 
should  apply  in  devotional  literature.  Judged  by  this  standard  one  doubts 
whether  Dr.  Morgan  would  ever  have  published  this  book.  Of  its  six  chaptera 
on  the  life  of  the  Christian,  only  two,  the  ones  on  its  value  and  its  testing,  arc 
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really  understandable — ^and  none  are  inevitable.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  book  abounds  with  dogmatism  rather  than  life.  But  its  chief  blemish  is 
its  obscurity.  If  we  are  to  have  many  more  Morgan  books,  we  shall  need  a  Mor- 
gan Society  to  tell  the  rest  of  us  busy  mortals  what  the  books  mean.  Listen: 
"Sincerity  is  the  simplicity  of  righteousness  based  on  the  sublimity  of  love. 
Sincerity  simply  means  perfect  simplicity,  not  the  simplicity  of  superficiality, 
but  the  simplicity  of  sublimity."  Perfectly  pellucid  in  its  sublime  simplicity, 
isn't  it?  With  what  satisfaction  one  turns  to  the  beautiful,  skillfully  wrought, 
soulHstirring  pages  of  such  a  book  as  Dr.  Matheson's  Times  of  Retirement — type  of 
the  devotional  literature  that  ignores  neither  earth  nor  heaven. 
Princeton,  W.  B.  Sheddan. 

Our  People  of  Foreion  Speech.  A  Handbook  distinguishing  and  describing 
those  in  the  United  States  whose  native  tongue  is  other  than  Ekiglish. 
With  particular  reference  to  religious  work  among  them.  By  Samuel 
McLanahan.  New  York,  etc.:  Heming  H.  Revell  Company.  Pp.  105. 
50  cents  net. 

This  small  volimie  is  described  accurately  in  its  subtitle.  It  will  fulfill  the 
hope  expressed  in  the  author's  Preface  "that  it  may  prove  a  handy  reference 
book  for  all  engaged  in  work  for  people  of  foreign  speech,  a  text-book  for  Mission- 
ary' Study  Glasses,  a  source  of  information  for  the  general  reader,  and  for  all  a 
means  of  stimulating  missionary  interest  and  activity  on  behalf  of  the  class  of 
which  it'  treats.''  The  chapters  are  brief  and  compact,  showing  great  industry  in 
collecting  facts  and  equal  deamess  in  presenting  them.  The  first  contidns  a 
general  treatment  of  "  the  greatest  migration  of  people  in  historic  times."  Among 
the  interesting  parallels  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Hebrew  migration  from  Egypt 
to  Canaan,  although  their  estimated  one  or  two  millions  would  only  bear  out  the 
author's  description  of  the  twenty-one  millions  that  have  come  to  this  country 
in  the  last  eighty  years.  The  present  seriousness  of  the  problem  presented  to 
the  Church  in  this  connection  is  shown  by  the  simple  statement  that  from  the 
decade  1861-70  to  the  decade  1891-1900,  the  percentage  of  the  more  desirable 
immigrants  from  the  British  Islands,  Germany,  Scandinavia  and  Canada  has 
decreased  from  ninety-one  to  forty-one,  while  during  the  same  period  that  of  the 
less  desirable  coming  from.  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Poland  and  Russia  has  in- 
creased from  one  per  cent,  to  fifty  per  cent.  The  body  of  the  book  takes  up  the 
immigration  by  races:  the  Teutonic  group,  the  Finns  and  Magyars,  the  Slavic 
group,  the  Jews,  those  speaking  the  Romanic  tongues,  those  speaking  the  tongues 
of  the  Levant,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  some  older  residents.  The  facts 
concerning  these  various  groups  and  the  work  that  has  been  done  for  their 
evangelization  are  noted.  One  would  not  be  warranted  in  drawing  any  inference 
as  to  the  author's  imperialistic  or  anti-imperialistic  attitude  from  the  fact  that 
the  various  Filipino  races  are  not  mentioned  among  Our  People  of  Foreign  Speech. 
Interesting  charts,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  foreign-bom  living  in  the 
United  States  and  the  relative  numbers  of  the  different  nationalities,  close  the 
volume.    It  should  prove  a  useful  handbook. 

Princeton.  Joseph  H.  Dulles. 

The  Names  on  the  Gates  of  Pearl,  and  Other  Studies.  '  By  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
'   Waller,    M.A.    Third    Edition   Enlarged.    London:  Marshall   Brothers, 
Keswick  House,  Paternoster  Row,  E.  C.    Svo,  pp.  196. 

This  is  a  series  of  sketches  of  the  founders  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  together 
with  a  number  of  chapters  on  various  other  topics.     The  title  is,  therefore,  one 
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of  those  blind  titles,  such  as  Ruskin  was  so  accustomed  to  place  at  the  head  of 
his  books,  that  do  not  clearly  indicate  the  nature  of  the  volume.  The  sketches 
are  each  a  treating  of  its  title  from  the  strictly  Scriptural  point  of  view — a  cuefui 
and  discriminating  comparing  of  Scripture  with  Scripture;  and  they  oontaiA 
many  suggestive  and  helpful  passages.  The  book  is,  however,  singulariy  lacking 
in  imagination  and  general  sprightliness. 
,    Cranfard,  N,  J.  GsoitaE  Francis  Gbbbns. 

Old  Truths  Newly  Illustrated.  By  Henrt  Graham,  D.D.  New  York: 
Eaton  &  Mains;  Cincinnati:  Jennings  &  Graham.    Pp.  229. 

A  collection  of  about  three  hundred  illustrations  that  have  been  used  in  8er> 
mons  in  the  course  of  the  author's  ministry.  These  are'of ten  homely,  but  they  have 
the  marks  of  effectiveness.  They  seem  almost  entirely  to  have  been  culled  from 
experience  rather  than  from  books.  Apparently  the  author  has  kept  in  contact 
with  men  and  has  been  a  good  observer  of  the  world  of  sense.  Here  is  a  charac- 
teristic paragraph,  illustrative  of  the  dangers  in  marriage  when  both  parties  are 
strong-willed:  "Two  great,  strong  trees  growing  too  near  together  chafe  and 
fret  each  other.  In  fact,  it  is  on  record  that  two  such  trees  in  a  high  wind  chafed 
their  branches  together  until  they  set  each  othtf  on  fire.  Such  results  are  not 
utterly  unknown  in  human  relations."    The  littie  book  has  a  good  topical  index. 

Cranford,  N.  J.  Georqe  Francis  Greens. 

Famous  Men  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Morton  Bryan  Wharton,  D.D., 
Author  of  Famous  Women  of  the  Old  TestamerUf  Famous  Women  of  the  New 
Testament,  European  Notes,  Pictures  from  a  Pastorium,  etc.  New  York: 
E.  B.  Treat  &  Company,  Office  of  the  Treasury  Magazine,  241-243  West 
Twenty-third  street,  1903.    8vo,  pp.  333. 

Dr.  Wharton  has  given  us  seventeen  lectures  on  as  many  of  the  famous  men  oC 
the  Old  Testament.  These  lectures  are  conspicuous  for  their  orthodoxy  and  for 
their  popular  and  often  colloquial  style.  Tliey  are  instructive,  and  when  de- 
livered they  must  have  been  interesting  and  stimulating. 

Princeton,  Willl^m  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Little  Talks  on  Power.    By  S.  D.  Gordon.    220  pages. 

The  writer  has  evidentiy  put  his  whole  heart  in  this  book.    His  inteo^ely 
earnest  and  spiritual  personality  is  impressed  upon  the  reader  in  an  unusual 
way.    Scarcely  f idling  to  help  any  who  are  truly  desirous  of  usefulness  in  fche* 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  the  book  is  also  calculated  to  arouse  those  who  are  indiffer- 
ent in  these  affairs  to  a  questioning  attitude  in  regard  to  them. 

Its  illustrations,  frequentiy  drawn  from  the  realm  of  science,  without  being 
sensational,  are  well  worked  up,  of  peculiar  interest,  up  to  date  and  striking. 
LUUe  Talks  on  Power  will  repay  a  thoughful  reading  and  is  a  distinctly  valu- 
able addition  to  homiletical  literature. 

Newport,  R.  I,  Richard  Arnold  Greene. 

Sabbath-school  Missions  in  Wisconsin.  By  Rev.  Joseph  Brown.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Rev.  James  A.  Worden.  D.D.  Philadelphia:  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-school  Work,  1904.  Cloth,  12mo, 
pp.  163. 

This  interesting  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  missionary  literature.  The 
book,  written  out  of  fullness  of  experience  and  fullness  of  heart,  is  an  inspiring 
record  of  fifteen  years  of  mission  work  by  Mr.  Brown,  as  Presbyterian  Synodical 
Sunday-school  Missionary  for  Wisconsin.     The  Preface  concisely  describes  the 
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volume  aa  "a  collection  of  pictures  of  actual  Sabbath-school  mission  work  per- 
formed along  these  years  and  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  done."  Such  a  book 
must  do  much  to  deepen  the  conviction  of  the  importance  of  Sabbath-school  mis- 
sions; for  it  stirs  us  by  what  has  been  done  and  by  what  needs  to  be  done,  and  in 
telling  us  how  the  work  of  evangelization  in  vast  outlying  '^ neighborhoods'' 
can  be  done. 
Newport,  R.  /.  George  Whitefield  Mead. 


VII.— GENEKAL    LITERATURE. 

The  Shaikhs  of  Morocco  in  the  XVIth  Century.  By  T.  H.  Weir,  B.D., 
M.R.A.S.,  Author  of  A  ShoH  History  of  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament, 
With  Preface  by  James  Robertson,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Semitic 
Languages  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  With  a  Map.  Edinburgh: 
George  A.  Morton;  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1904. 
12mo;  pp.  xlvii,  316. 

This  book  is  baaed  on  the  Arabic  of  Ibn  Askar,  a  "Moorish  Boswell,"  who 
devoted  himself  to  collecting  and  recording  anecdotes  of  the  sluukhs  or  reli^ous 
leaders  of  Morocco  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Here  are  set  down  the  virtues  and 
attainments  of  several  score  of  these  learned  and  pious  men.  We  are  told  what 
books  they  wrote,  what  verses  they  composed,  what  hon  mots  they  uttered,  what 
hospitalities  they  dispensed,  what  alms  they  bestowed,  what  pilgrimages  they 
made,  what  honors  they  enjoyed,  what  persecutions  they  endured,  what  public 
services  they  rendered,  what  predictions  they  uttered,  what  blessings  and  curses 
they  pronounced,  what  miracles  they  wrought.  Himself  a  shaikh,  Ibn  Askar 
treats  his  theme  with  enthusiasm  and  lays  on  his  colors  with  a  bold  hand.  A 
modem  reader  of  his  pages  is  likely  to  wonder  how  so  small  a  country  as  Morocco 
could,  within  a  single  century,  have  produced  so  numerous  a  company  of  men 
extraordinary  for  their  learning  and  piety,  not  to  say  for  their  superhuman  powers. 
And  obviously  there  is  much  exaggeration  in  the  account,  though  perhaps  it  was 
not  intentional.  Ibn  Askar  was  not  strong  in  sifting  evidence.  If  a  man  told  him 
that  a  certain  shaikh  was  accustomed  to  provide  daily  for  his  visitors  ''seven 
hundred  sheep,  two  hundred  oxen  and  twenty  camels,''  or  that  each  of  the  larger 
pots  in  the  kitchen  of  another  shaikh  ''would  serve  to  cook  an  ox  or  two  oxen  at 
one  time,"  down  went  the  statement  in  the  chronicler's  notebook  without  more 
ado.  It  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  a  mind  so  hospitable  to  the  incredible 
foimd  miracles  in  plenty  with  which  to  enliven  his  pages.  These  shaikhs  work 
miracles  with  one  hand,  so  to  say.  A  beggar  had  but  to  appeal  to  them,  a  high- 
wayman to  attack  them,  a  rival  shaikh  to  worst  them  in  an  argument,  a  sultan 
to  do  them  some  despite,  a  disciple  to  ask  a  boon,  and  straightway  a  miracle  is 
forthcoming  to  meet  the  need  or  discomfit  the  opponent  or  avenge  the  insult  or 
deliver  from  the  peril. 

But  the  fact  that  our  critical  sense  refuses  to  accept  the  miracles  with  which 
Ibn  Askar's  pages  bristle  does  not  detract  from  the  real  value  of  this  book. 
What  we  may  get  from  it,  and  what  it  is  chiefly  worth  while  to  get,  is  not  detailed 
statement  of  fact  about  dead  and  gone  Mohammedan  mystics,  but  an  atmosphere, 
an  intellectual  and  religious  atmosphere,  one  in  which  the  allegation  and  accept- 
ance of  miracles  wrought  for  trivial  reasons,  or  even  from  motives  not  altogether 
praiseworthy,  seems  natural  enough.  As  Dr.  Robertson  has  said  in  his  Preface, 
these  sketches  take  us  behind  the  scenes  and  show  us  the  working  of  at  least 
some  of  the  forces  that  have  wrought  out,  and  are  still  working  out,  that  wonder- 
ful sum  total  of  results  which  we  call  Islam.     Morocco  in  the  sixteenth  century 
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seems  to  have  been  a  mare  dausum  where  the  Koran  had  untranunded  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  its  legitimate  results  in  the  sphere  of  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life. 

But  the  book  under  review  has  another  value  in  that  it  presents  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  subtle  and  baffling  difference  between  the  manner  of  thought  of 
the  East  and  that  prevalent  in  the  West,  between  the  intellectual  processes 
characteristic  of  the  Semitic  world  and  those  of  our  Graeco-Roman-Teutonic 
world.  Who  of  us  has  not  felt  this  difference  as  we  have  read  the  rabbinical 
literature,  for  example?  How  often  the  most  applauded  utterances  of  these 
Oriental  thinkers  have  seemed  to  us  irrelevant  or  pointless  or  absolutely  unmean- 
ing! How  often  has  their  reasoning  appeared  to  us  impossible  to  be  followed! 
Is  it  we  that  are  so  dull,  we  have  been  tempted  to  ask,  or  is  it  they?  And  even 
with  respect  to  certain  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Wisdom  books  in 
particular,  we  are  conscious  of  this  vague  but  real  difference  between  the  sacred 
writer's  mental  processes  and  our  own.  Could  we  but  grasp  the  secret  of  this 
difference  we  should  be  set  forward  on  our  way  to  the  understanding  of  these 
"dark  sayings,"  and  anything  that  helps  us  to  grasp  it  is  of  worth.  We  may 
even  say  (and  perhaps  this  is  all  that  we  can  say  of  The  Shaikhs  of  Morocco)  that 
anything  is  of  worth  that  reminds  us  that  such  a  difference  exists;  for  at  least 
every  such  reminder  may  serve  to  make  us  thankful  that,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  inspiration,  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole  were  able  to  rise 
above  the  limitations  of  race  and  time  and  speak  in  a  language  intelligible  to 
the  universal  mind  and  heart  of  man. 

Wooater,  0,  Chalmbrs  Mabtin. 

Bt  Nils  and  Eitfrrates.  By  H.  Vaubntine  Gezbs.  With  Maps  and  Illus- 
trations. Edinburgh:  T.  k  T.  Clark.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    Pp.  viii,  355.    Price,  $3.50. 

The  author  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Babylonian  Expedition  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  records  the  incidents  of  his  connection  with 
the  party  which  went  to  Nippur  in  1895,  which  resulted  in  scarcely  anything  but 
a  pleasant  trip  and  a  safe  return. 

After  this  he  joined  Prof.  Petrie  in  Egypt,  and  obtained  experience  imder  that 
veteran  excavator  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  when  he  next  visited  the  basin 
of  the  Euphrates. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  more  than  refer  to  the  contents  of  the  first  few 
chapters;  for  while  they  are  pleasantly  written,  and  in  an  interesting  style,  they 
do  not  add  anything  distinctly  new  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  Every  one 
traveling  in  these  regions  meets  with  interesting  experiences,  because  the  con- 
trast between  the  civilization  of  these  regions  and  our  own  differs  so  widely. 
Hut  these  can  hardly  be  classed  as  discovery  and  adventure,  particularly  in  this 
age  when  it  is  rather  hard  to  make  discoveries,  and  adventures  have  become 
somewhat  commonplace. 

The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  book  is  perhaps  chapter  ten,  in  which  an  idea 
of  the  ruins  and  the  present  state  of  exploration  are  given.  The  rest  of  the  book 
is  mainly  devoted  to  the  narrative  of  the  experiences  of  the  writer  and  the  party. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  open  wounds  of  this  subject  of  the  exploration 
of  Nippur  should  be  again  disturbed.  This  subject  has  been  before  the  public 
for  some  sixteen  years,  and  the  bitter  personalities  which  have  been  indulged  in 
might  almost  be  said  to  have  had  their  origin  in  the  fanatical  soil  which  the  early 
investigators  of  this  region  were  cultivating,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  men  who  have 
all  done  good  work  cannot  find  some  modus  vivendi  while  prosecuting  scientific 
work.  Of  course,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  avoid  some  mistakes  in  the  early 
stages  of  such  a  piece  of  work,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  mistakes 
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have  not  been  made  in  every  stage  of  its  progress.  The  greatest  mistake  of  all 
was  the  sending  out  of  an  expedition  inadequately  equipped  either  in  funds  or 
personnel  for  the  prosecution  of  what  was  known  to  be  an  imdertaking  of  consid- 
erable proportions.  But  this  is  not  the  first,  and  probably  will  not  be  the  last, 
expedition  sent  out  under  just  such  circumstances.  All  such  parties  have  diffi- 
culties to  encounter,  far  beyond  the  conception  of  most  of  the  stay-at-home 
students  of  the  results  obtained. 

In  the  first  place,  they  go  to  a  region  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  passport 
on  account  of  the  ugly  suspicions  and  hatred  which  attach  to  every  foreigner. 
I  An  illustration  is  given  of  the  seriousness  with  which  such  fanatical  ideas  have 

taken  hold  of  the  people.  The  writer  speaks  of  an  Arab  pilgrim  who  threw  her- 
self overboard  when  she  found  that  the  valve  of  the  pump  which  drew  water  on 
board  of  the  vessel  was  made  of  pigskin.  This  was  too  much  for  her  religious 
feelings,  and  nothing  short  of  death  apparentiy  could  wipe  out  the  remembrance 
of  her  offense. 

In  the  next  place,  after  a  permit  has  been  obtuned,  it  is  difficult  to  know  just 
how  far  the  permit  allows  you  to  go;  for  the  rulers  of  this  region  claim  everything 
to  be  foimd  beyond  a  certain  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  also 
everything  in  the  air  above  a  certain  height. 

Then  there  is  also  the  difficulty  encountered  in  the  line  of  breaking  in  workmen 
for  such  delicate  work.  From  all  this  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  personal  differ- 
ences of  the  earlier  expeditions  should  be  once  and  for  all  decently  buried. 

The  writer  refers  to  them  in  a  very  guarded  sort  of  way,  but  the  sooner  the  par- 
ties in  interest  realize  that  the  public  is  getting  tired  of  books  which  record  almost 
on  every  page  the  most  systematic  and  studied  abuse  of  fellow-workers,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  all  concerned. 

Princeton.  William  Libbsy. 

Ants  and  Some  Other  Insects.    By  Dr.  August  Forel.    Chicago:  The  Open 
Court  PubUshing  Co.,  1904. 

This  littie  book  takes  three-fourths  of  its  forty-nine  pages  in  summarizing  the 
results  of  the  investigations  of  its  author  and  [others,  as  proving  that  ants  and 
bees  can  remember  places,  people  and  events,  and  have  a  will  of  their  own,  and 
predilections  of  their  own,  so  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  in  a  sense  reasoning 
creatures.  It  is  preceded  by  a  synopsis  of  the  author's  views  on  psychology, 
which  appears  to  us  to  prove  that  it  should  have  been  a  better  work  if  that  part 
had  been  omitted. 

On  the  part  devoted  to  Insects  it  is  in  line  with  recent  researches;  and  it  is 
strange  that  the  best  of  these  researches  appear  to  be  entirely  unknown  to  the 
I  author;  nor  has  his  American  translator  deemed  it  necessary  to  supplement  his 

I  work.     Rev.  Doctor  Henry  C.  McCook's  work  on  the  AnU  of  TexaSj  specimens 

of  which  he  kept  in  cages  at  his  home,  beside  going  to  Texas  to  watch  them  in 
their  own  homes,  has  shown  that  in  some  respects  they  surpass  most  of  the  other 
animals  for  intelligence.  In  the  ant  communities  McCook  finds  that  they  work  hard , 
and  wisely  and  honestly ;  and  that  they  are  very  cleanly  and  generally  obliging  in 
assisting  each  other  in  their  laborious  toilet.  It  is  a  pity  that  all  this  seems  to 
have  been  missed  by  Forel,  as  it  coincides  entirely  with  his  ideas.  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  also  overlooked  another,  an  older  authority,  which  is  probably  not 
unknown  even  to  Swiss  biologists,  in  which  the  ant  is  cited  as  an  example  of 
wisdom,  because  "without  chief  or  overseer  or  ruler  she  provideth  her  meat  in 
summer  and  gathereth  her  food  in  harvest."  Not  very  long  ago  the  biologists 
fancied  that  Solomon  had  erred  in  this  matter;  but  they  have  found  that  he  was 
all  right.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Open  Court  people  make  up  what  they 
call  a  Religion  of  Science  Library,  with  such  omissions. 
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In  the  earlier  part  of  the  book  the  author  insists  very  forcibly  on  the  intdligence 
of  mammalian  animals,  such  as  the  dog.  Here,  too,  we  think  that  the  facts  bear 
him  out,  Cartesians,  antique  and  contemporary,  notwithstanding.  As  a  general 
principle  we  may  be  certain  that  social  animals,  like  ants  and  dogs,  shall  all  more 
or  less  develop  the  social  faculties  and  the  social  virtues.  The  memory  of  my 
lamented  dog  would  rise  up  to  condemn  me,  if  I  did  not  confess  that  he  had  a 
sort  of  reason.  When  I  asked  him  to  shut  the  door,  he  understood  me  and 
obeyed ;  though  on  one  occasion  he  went  to  the  wrong  door  and  tried  to  shut  one 
that  could  not  shut.  When  he  was  lying  on  bed  beside  his  mistress,  and 
overheard  her  lament  that  another  being,  a  hiunan,  had  forgot  to  shut  the  door, 
he  promptly  jiunped  down,  ran  to  the  door  and  shut  it^  and  then  returned  to  the 
bed  with  a  look  that  said,  "What  a  good  and  intelligent  dog  I  amT"  When  he 
wished  admittance  into  the  house,  he  went  to  my  window  in  the  rear,  and  gave  a 
low  bark,  which  I  understood  as  his  word  for  ''Open  the  door,"  and  then  he  ran 
round  to  the  frorU  door,  for  he  knew  that  it  was  the  one  that  I  should  open.  I 
have  often  said  to  my  class  that  if  dogs  had  hands  like  monkeys,  and  could  talk 
like  parrots,  people  would  all  fancy  that  they  were  of  our  own  sort  and  immortal. 

All  this  is  plain  sailing;  but  Dr.  Ford's  ideas  about  life  and  mind  are,  in  my 
opinion,  contraindicated  by  the  facts  so  far  as  known.  He  makes  thought  merely 
a  vibration  of  brain-matter,  and  gives  us  a  nice  Greek  term  for  the  thou^t-wave, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  only  a  brain-wave.  Men  like  Fiske  tried  to  demonstrate 
that  this  view  conflicts  with  our  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy;  but 
Forel,  without  explanation,  states  that  it  is  demonstrated  by  that  very  doctrine. 
Recent  discoveries  in  radiiun  will,  we  opine,  teach  us  all  to  be  cautious  in  drawing 
deductions  from  our  old  ideas  of  energy.  And  all  the  experiments  on  neuro- 
psychology have  failed  hitherto  to  establish  what  is  here  assumed  without  proof. 

The  book  is  equally  unfortunate  in  making  life  merely  physico-chemical 
energy.  That  was  a  favorite  view  some  time  ago;  but  it  is  becoming  passij  the 
physiologists  condemning  it.  Dr.  S.  J.  Meltzer,  of  New  York,  in  his  recent 
Presidential  address  before  the  physiologists  at  St.  Louis,  takes  that  as  one  of 
the  chief  i>oints.  He  explains  how  the  chemico-ph3rsical  theory  of  life  was  at 
first  helpfyl  to  physiology,  though  fundamentally  imsound;  but  he  considers 
it  at  the  present  time  as  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress  in  that 
study.  Here,  again,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Open  Court  people  crowd  their 
Religion-Science  Library  with  psychological  discussions  by  writers  who  are  not 
up  to  date  in  the  questions  which  they  discuss. 

G.  Maclobkie. 

Cardinal  Newman.    By  William  Barrt,  D.D.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1904.    8vo;  pp.  viii,  225.    Illustrated,  $1.00  net. 

In  gauging  this  work  on  the  celebrated  English  cardinal,  it  is,  perhaps,  more 
important  than  will  be  the  case  with  most  of  the  members  of  this  series  of  Literary 
Lives  to  remember  just  what  the  voliunes  in  question  propose  to  do.  These 
studies  are  not  meant  to  be  general  biographies,  but "  the  special  aim  of  supplsring 
full  critical  and  expository  estimates  has  been  kept  steadily  in  view."  And  if 
the  whole  series  is  to  be  judged  in  the  light  of  this  fact,  the  volume  before  us  is 
no  doubt  entitled  to  special  indulgence  because  of  the  inherent  difficulty  of  its 
task.  For,  after  all,  Newman's  life  is  so  enigmatical,  so  full  of  controversial 
interests,  so  replete  with  apparently  irreconcilable  contradictions  in  the  man 
himself,  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  methods  which  ordinarily  suffice  to  secure 
a  psychologically  satisfactory  analysis  and  interpretation  of  character,  that  it 
is  quite  vain  to  expect,  within  the  compass  of  two  hundred  pages,  anything  hke 
an  adequate  treatment  of  even  the  leading  problems  in  this  long  and  singular 
career.    Dr.  Barry  writes  from  the  fullness  of  an  original  and  thoroughly  sym 
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pathetic  study  of  his  engaging  theme,  but  his  point  of  view  b  too  predominantly 
that  of  a  purely  literary  interest  to  permit  him  to  do  full  justice  to  the  questions 
that  centre  in  Newman's  religious  nature,  his  theological  conceptions,  and  his 
ecclesiastical  relations. 

But  with  Newman  the  English  man  of  letters  we  become  quite  intimately 
aoqoainted.  The  origin  and  occasion  of  each  masterpiece  is  made  clear,  and  its 
contents  sympathetically  and  broadly,  but  not  alwajrs  fairly  and  adequately, 
interpreted.  The  cardinal's  unique  and  justly  celebrated  style  is  a  frequent 
theme  for  felicitous  and  appreciative  characterisation.  Our  author  possesses, 
mcH^eover,  that  large  literary  cultivation  that  enables  him  constantly  to  enrich 
his  pages  with  comparisons  and  contrasts  between  Newman  and  other  great 
writers  in  ancient  and  modem  literatures.  Many  a  paragraph  is  written  with  a 
brilliant  suggestiveness  and  poetic  beauty.  Of  Newman's  sermons  Barry  says: 
"His  dLscourses  were  poems,  but  transcripts,  too,  from  the  soul,  reasonings  in  a 
heavenly  dialectic,  and  views  of  life,  seen  under  innumerable  lights,  as  from  some 
Pisgah-mount  of  vision."  We  agree  with  his  judgment  of  the  TracU  as  an  essen- 
tially ephemeral  product,  and  with  his  verdict  that  Newman's  ''undying  fame 
rests  on  the  sermons  which  he  published  as  an  Anglican  or  a  Catholic;  on  certain 
of  his  poems;  on  the  originality  of  thought  and  grace  of  manner  which  distin- 
guish the  Essay  an  Development;  on  the  University  Lectures;  and  on  the  copious 
autobiography  which,  running  through  his  correspondence,  g^ves  a  singular  charm 
to  Lose  and  Gain,  is  not  absent  from  Callisia,  and  culminates  in  that  heart- 
subduing  work  of  genius,  the  Apologia  pro  Vila  iStMi."  And  concerning  all  of 
these,  we  repeat,  the  reader  may  gain  from  Dr.  Barry  a  clear  conception  and  an 
essentially  fair  interpretation. 

We  feel  bound  to  say,  therefore,  that  this  critical  treatment  of  Newman's 
literary  product  is  instructive,  penetrating,  judicious,  and  withal  highly  enter- 
taining. But  we  also  believe  that  Dr.  Abbott,  whom  our  author  somewhat 
unjustly  regards  as  the  advocatue  diaboli  against  Newman,  must  still  be  consulted 
as  a  necessary  supplement  by  all  who  would  know  the  full  truth  about  the  famous 
cardinal,  by  aU  who  cannot  allow  their  admiration  for  Newman  as  a  man  of  letters 
to  blind  them  to  a  certain  weakness  in  his  intellectual  nature  and  to  a  quality 
in  his  moral  constitution  which  we  find  it  hard,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Barry,  to  distin- 
guish from  insincerity.  Nor  can  we  refrain  from  expressing  our  regret  that  our 
writer's  style,  though  always  fresh  and  often  strikin^y  vigorous  and  brilliant  in 
its  beauty,  is  not  infrequently  marred  by  the  presence  of  ambiguous  pronouns, 
loosely  connected  prepositional  phrases,  and  combinations  of  elements  so  dis- 
parate that  the  imity  of  many  a  sentence  is  destroyed.  These  defects  are  quite 
as  conspicuous  as  the  literary  excellencies'  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

Princeton.  F.  W.  Lobtscher. 

CoiOtEBPONDENCE  REGARDING  THE  NEGOTIATIONS  BETWEEN  JaPAN  AND  RUSSIA 

(1903-1904).    Presented  to  the  Imperial  Diet,  March,  1904.    Translation. 
Paper,  pp.  59. 

This  informing  brochure  contains  the  explanatory  speech  of  Baron  Komura, 
Japanese  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  before  the  House  of  Represents^ 
tives,  March  23, 1904,  in  which  is  presented  a  brief  risumi  of  the  efforts  at  negoti- 
ation between  the  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Tokio.  The  full  text  of  tliis 
speech  is  followed  by  a  document  in  which  appear  all  the  details  of  the  negotia- 
tions as  set  forth  in  a  full  and  exact  reproduction  of  the  official  correspondence 
between  Baron  Komura  at  Tokio  and  Mr.  Kurino,  the  Japanese  Minister  at  St. 
Petersburg.  While  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  view  here  obtained  is 
strictly  ex  parte,  yet  it  is  impossible  for  the  unbiased  reader  to  peruse  this  cor- 
respondence—extending from  July  28,  1903,  to  February  9,  1904.  the  date  on 
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which  Mr.  Kurino  finally  cabled  Baron  Komura  that,  in  obedience  to  his  peremp- 
tory instructions  from  Tokio,  he  should  "withdraw  with  his  staff  and  studento 
on  the  10th  instant" — without  feeling  that  Japan  made  every  honorable  endeavor 
toward  a  peaceful  and  perfect  adjustment  of  the  whole  question,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  policy  of  indirection  and  procrastination  and  tergiversation  was 
being  studiously  pursued  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  acuteness  of  the  situation 
came  on  with  painful  swiftness  at  the  last.  We  believe  that  the  printing  of  this 
pamphlet  at  Washington  and  the  distribution  of  it  in  this  ooimtry  will  tend  to 
confirm  our  approval  of  Japan's  course  in  beginning  the  war  just  when  she  did, 
and  to  strengthen  the  sympathetic  hope  that  Japan  will  win  out  in  the  md.  ~ 
TrenUm.  Hbnrt  Ck>LLiN  Mimton. 

The  White  Shield.  By  Caroline  Atwater  Mason,  Author  of  a  Lily  of 
France,  etc.  Philadelphia:  The  Griffith  &  Rowland  Press,  1904.  8vo; 
xvi,  160. 

This  is  a  story  based  on  the  Ada  PatUi  et  ThekLae,  "This  document,  itself  not 
later  than  about  A.D.  140,  was  an  amplified  and  embellished  version  of  a  much 
earlier  tale.  The  original  form  of  the  story  is  proved  by  internal  evidence  to 
have  been  produced  Uttle  later  than  the  middle  of  the  first  century  A.D."  "The 
Acta  possesses  very  great  value  as  being  the  only  extant  literary  work  which 
throws  Ught  on  the  character  of  popular  Christianity  and  on  its  first  impact  on 
the  social  fabric  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  age  of  the  Apostle  Paul."  "As  here  given, 
the  story  of  Thekla  conforms  in  every  essential  particular  to  the  earliest  known 
and  authentic  version  of  the  Acta."  It  is  well  told,  and  its  interest  is  enhanced 
by  five  admirable  full-page  illustrations. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Manual  of  Physical  Exercises  for  School  and  Hobce.  Arranged  by  F. 
Rechlin.    St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Concordia  Pub.  Co.,  1904.    8vo,  pp.  145. 

A  collection  of  carefully  graded  exercises,  drills,  marches  and  calistheaies  with 
accompanying  songs  for  the  Primary,  Intermediate  and  Grammar  grades. 
Princeton,  Paul  BCartin. 

Poems.  By  Wilfrid  Earl  Chase.  Madison,  Wis.:  W.  E.  Chase.,  1903. 
8vo,  pp.  18. 

Of  the  six  poems  four  are  religious,  two  upon  nature.  They  are  of  varying 
poetic  excellence.  They  preach  to  those  in  bewilderment  and  distress  the  com- 
fort and  strengthening  faith  in  the  all-wise  Father  and  the  final  good.  The  verses 
entitled  "Good  Cheer,''  and  addressed  to  the  diverse  types  of  the  insane,  are 
marked  by  insight,  sympathy  and  appropriate  messages. 

Princeton,  Paul  Martin. 

Tales  from  Wonderland.  By  Rudolf  Baumbach.  Translated  by  Helen  B. 
Dole,  and  Adapted  for  American  Children  by  William  S.  M.  Silber.  New 
York:  A.  Lovell  &  Company,  1903.     12mo;  pp.  vi,  122.    Goth 

A  series  of  eight  prettily  told  stories,  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  Alice  in  Wonder- 
landf  in  quaint  and  pleasing  settings  of  native  descriptions  and  word-pictures. 
The  stories  are  highly  imaginative  and  adapted  to  childhood's  readiness  to  respond 
to  what  is  fanciful  and  mystical.  Some  phases  of  life  are  touched  upon  which 
may  well  seem  to  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  child-life,  and  where  they  do  not  they 
ought.  But  the  tone  of  this  little  volume  is  pleasing  and  in  the  main  wholesome^ 
and  well  calculated  to  bring  good  to  the  world  of  little  folks,  for  whom  it  was 
prepared. 

Princeton.  J.  Hendrik  db  Vribs. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  P8ALM  IN  THE  CRITICISM 
OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

IN  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  Psalm,  comprising  verses  2-7, 
*or  1-6  as  numbered  in  the  English  versions,  the  Psahnist  sings 
of  the  glory  of  God  as  displayed  in  the  heavens: 

2  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
And  the  firmament  showeth  hia  handiwork. 

3  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 

And  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge. 

4  There  is  no  speech  nor  language, 
Their  voice  is  unheard. 

5  Their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth, 
And  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  them  hath  he  set  a  tabemade  for  the  sun, 

6  Which  is  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber, 
And  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his  course. 

7  His  going  forth  is  from  the  end  of  the  heavens, 
And  his  circuit  unto  the  ends  of  it; 

And  there  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat  thereof. 

In  the  second  part  the  glory  of  Jehovah's  law  is  first  extolled: 

8  The  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect,  restoring  the  soul: 

The  testimony  of  Jehovah  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple. 

9  The  precepts  of  Jehovah  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart: 
The  commandment  of  Jehovah  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes. 

10  The  fear  of  Jehovah  is  clean,  enduring  forever: 

The  ordinances  of  Jehovah  are  true,        and  righteous  altogether. 

11  More  to  be  desired  are  they  than  gold,    yea,  than  much  fine  gold; 
Sweeter  also  than  honey  and  the  droppings  of  the  honey  comb. 
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And  then  the  poet,  viewing  his  own  life  in  relation  to  this  law,  prays 
for  pardon,  deliverance,  and  acceptance: 

*  12  Moreover  by  them  is  thy  servant  warned:  in  keeping  them  is  (^reat  reward. 

13  Who  can  discern  his  errors?    dear  thou  me  from  hidden  faults. 

14  Keep  back  thy  servant  also  from  presimiptuous  sins,  let  them  not  have  do- 

minion over  me: 
Then  shall  I  be  upright,  and  I  shall  be  clear  from  great  transgression. 

15  Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart 

Be  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O  Jehovah,  my  rock  and  my  redeemer. 

From  the  apparent  lack  of  coherence  between  these  two  parts 
and  from  their  dissimilarity  in  word  and  matter,  Rosenmiiller,  in 
1798,  concluded  that  the  nineteenth  Psalm  is  composed  either  of 
two  distinct  hjrmns  which  by  accident  or  design  became  joined 
together,  or  else,  in  view  especially  of  the  abrupt  ending  of  the  first 
part,  of  fragments  of  two  hjrmns  (Scholia  in  V.  T.,  Partis  4  Vol.  1, 
pp.  530,  536).    This  conjecture  he  withdrew  in  the  second  edition 
of  the  Scholia^  which  was  published  in  1831,  as  being  unnecessary; 
since  ''nothing  is  more  common  among  the  ancient  poets  of  both 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Arabians  than  suddenly  to  pass  from  one 
theme  to  another  in  the  same  song."    But  although  Rosenmiiller 
abandoned  his  entire  theory  and  unreservedly  accepted  the  unity 
of  the  Psalm,  the  doctrine  of  the  composite  origin  of  this  exquisite 
ode  was  not  allowed  to  lapse.    De  Wette  had  in  the  meantime  re- 
vised Rosenmiiller's  argument.    Like  Rosenmiiller  in  his  retraction, 
and  on  substantially  the  same  grounds,  de  Wette  denied  significance 
to  the  alleged  lack  of  coherence  between  the  two  parts  of  the. 
psalm;  since  abrupt  transition,  says  he,  is  characteristic  of  Ijric 
poetry,  and  is  exemplified  in  the  first  half  of  this  very  poem  in  the 
sudden  introduction  of  the  sun.    But  though  de  Wette  rejected  this 
argument,  based  on  the  abruptness  of  the  change  from  one  subject 
to  another,  yet  on  other  grounds  he  asserted  the  original  indepen- 
dence of  the  two  parts.    The  argument  which  Rosenmiiller  derived 
from  the  dissimilarity  of  language  and  material  de  Wette  modified, 
partly  into  diverseness  of  style;  but  he  discerned  the  chief  marks 
of  double  authorship  in  the  difference  of  tone,  presentation,  and 
character  of  parallelism  in  the  two  sections,  particularly  in  the 
greater  length  of  the  verse-members  or  lines,  and  in    the  less 
sprightly  rhythm,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  poem.    To  this  evidence 
he  added  an  argument  wholly  his  own,  though  at  the  same  time  it 
is  a  further  specialization  of  Rosenmiiller's  general  reference  to  dis- 
similarity in  word  and  matter.    He  discovered  in  the  latter  part 
'* probably  the  fragment  of  a  penitential  Psalm";  and  "the  poet, 
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who  begins  with  that  exalted  contemplation  of  nature,  could  hardly 
have  concluded  with  the  sentiments  of  the  contrite  heart."  He 
might,  indeed,  have  been  led  by  a  contemplation  of  the  heavens  to 
an  humble  frame  of  mind,  as  in  Psalm  viii;  but  had  he  "  carried  such 
trouble  in  his  heart  as  is  expressed  in  verses  13  and  14,"  he  "  could 
scarcely  have  brought  himself  into  harmony  with  the  rejoicings  of 
creation"  which  are  voiced  in  the  first  part  (de  Wette,  Commentar 
u.  d.  Psalmen,  3e  Aufl,  1829).  But  over  against  de  Wette's  view  it 
is  significant  that  the  nineteenth  Psalm  has  never  been  reckoned 
among  the  seven  penitential  Psalms  (Ps.  vi,  xxv,  xxxii,  xxxviii,  li, 
cxxx,  cxliii).  It  needs  only  to  be  compared  with  the  fifty-first,  for 
example,  to  exhibit  the  difference  between  its  sentiments  and  a  cry 
of  penitence  wrung  from  a  broken  and  contrite  heart.  The  Psahnist 
is  not  conscious  of  actual  transgressions.  He  refers  to  sins  of 
inadvertence;  asks  to  be  acquitted  of  the  sins  that  are  hidden  from 
his  eyes,  and  to  be  kept  from  the  commission  of  wickedness.  As 
Hengstenberg  says,  "There  is  no  trace  of  a  bruised  heart;  the  mind 
rises  in  the  face  of  human  weakness,  easily  and  without  a  struggle, 
to  the  blessed  hope  of  divine  forgiveness  and  sustaining  grace." 
The  prayer  is  quite  compatible  with  a  spirit  that  is  in  attune  with 
nature's  choir  in  its  praise  of  God.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  this  argument  of  de  Wette's  at  once  sank  out  of  sight,  and 
has  never  been  put  forth  again.  His  abiding  contribution  to  the 
discussion  consists  in  his  exhibition  of  the  difference  in  style 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  Psalm.    Of  this,  more  anon. 

In  1835,  six  years  after  the  third  edition  of  de  Wette's  work 
appeared,  Ewald  issued  his  commentary  on  the  Psalms.  He  paid 
no  heed  to  RosenmiiUer's  abandonment  of  his  whole  argument,  nor 
to  de  Wette's  demurrer  to  a  part  of  it;  but  he  returned  to  Rosen- 
miiller's  original  reasoning  in  so  far  as  it  was  based  on  lack  of  con- 
nection and  on  difference  of  content.  "There  is  no  transition  from 
the  first  to  the  second  part  either  in  thought  or  language,"  he  says, 
whereas  the  subject  changes  abruptly  and  entirely.  The  differ- 
ence of  theme  calls  for  explanation.  In  the  first  and  second 
editions  of  his  commentary,  he  made  no  use  of  the  argument 
derived  from  the  difference  of  measure  and  rhythm,  upon  which, 
together  with  the  difference  in  tone,  de  Wette  had  placed  his  chief 
reliance.  His  indifference  to  the  claim  which  was  put  forth  for 
diverse  authorship  on  the  ground  of  this  rhythmical  dissimilarity 
was  doubtless  influenced  by  the  suggestion,  which  de  Wette  reports 
a  friend  to  have  made,  that  the  change  of  style  might  be  accounted 
for  by  the  radical  difference  of  theme.    Ewald  did^  however,  discern 
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a  feebler  speech  in  the  second  part,  and  a  stylistic  coloring,  as  he 
calls  it.  He  adduced  this  rhetorical  inferiority  as  evidence  of  a 
later  age  when  force  and  vigor  were  waning;  and  in  his  third  edition 
he  supplemented  this  argument  for  a  late  date  by  an  appeal  to  the 
art  of  the  verse  (kunst  des  verses) ;  for,  he  says,  that  while  in  this 
[second]  part  also  there  are  two  strophes  of  four  verses  each,  yet 
the  "long-membered"  verse  prevails.  And  further,  with  respect 
to  the  time  of  composition,  he  saw  in  the  Psalmist's  profound  appre- 
ciation for  God's  law  and  apprehension  of  its  spirituality,  and  also 
in  the  Psalmist's  prayer  for  deliverance  from  the  arrogant  (verse  14), 
marks  of  a  date  not  earlier  than  the  eighth  century  (first  edition), 
or  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  (third  edition).  Ewald  had  found 
four  features  in  the  second  part  of  the  Psahn  which,  in  his  judgment, 
indicated  lateness  of  composition,  namely,  a  decline  in  the  poetic 
vigor,  a  longer  verse,  a  spiritual  appreciation  of  the  law,  and  a 
prayer  for  deliverance  from  the  arrogant.  Accordingly,  Ewald 
concluded  that  the  present  composite  nmeteenth  Psalm  consists  of 
an  earlier  and  a  later  poem.  The  earlier  one  he  regarded  as  Davidic. 
Ewald,  moreover,  pointed  out,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  hymn 
with  which  the  Psalm  begins  is  without  an  appUcation,  without 
a  hint  as  to  how  man  must  praise  God  or  receive  the  praise  uttered 
by  the  heavens;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  second  portion 
lacks  a  satisfactory  beginning,  since  no  prayer  would  b^in  ''in  so 
chilly  a  manner."  Hence  the  only  possible  inference  is  that  "a 
later  poet  attached  this  conclusion  to  that  ancient  [Davidic]  piece, 
in  order  to  place  the  revelation  in  nature  and  that  in  Scripture  on 
equal  footing  (gleich  zu  stellen) ;  he  either  foimd  the  ancient  piece 
without  its  origuial  ending  or,  what  is  more  probable,  the  old 
ending  no  longer  sufficed  him,  since  at  his  time  the  written  revelsr 
tion  had  attained  to  high  importance,  and  it  seemed  to  him  fitting 
to  touch  upon  this  latter  also." 

There  were  thus  two  distinct  arguments  before  the  public,  as  early 
as  1835,  for  the  composite  structure  of  the  nineteenth  Psalm,  namely, 
diversity  of  theme  and  diflFerence  of  rhythm;  and  before  the  century 
was  half  over  three  arguments,  and  soon  thereafter  four  arguments, 
for  the  later  date  of  the  second  part,  namely,  a  decline  of  poetic 
vigor,  a  spiritual  appreciation  for  the  law,  a  prayer  for  deliverance 
from  the  arrogant,  and  the  art  of  the  verse.  Eventually  two  more 
arguments  for  the  late  origin  of  one  or  both  parts  of  the  Psalm 
were  advanced.  In  the  study  of  this  Psalm,  therefore,  eight  mat- 
ters require  investigation.  Two  concern  the  imity  of  the  poepi, 
and  six  relate  to  the  date  of  its^composition. 

And,  first,  the  unity  of  the^Psalm. 
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Diversity  op  Theme. 

In  1835,  a  few  months  later  than  Ewald,  Hitzig  reviewed  the 
previous  discussions,  and  accepted  the  unity  of  the  Psabn.  "  Pos- 
session— ^the  fact  that  the  parts  are  united — ^is,"  he  says,  "much 
easier  to  justify  than  to  contend  against."  The  argument  based  on 
the  sudden  transition  from  one  theme  to  the  other  had  been  shown 
by  Rosenmuller  and  de  Wette  to  lack  cogency.  The  mere  abrupt- 
ness of  the  change  might  be  a  sign  that  the  Psalm  has  been  pieced 
together  out  of  other  poems,  or  it  might  not.  In  itself  it  proves 
nothing.  The  closely  related  argument  drawn  from  the  difference 
of  content  was  nullified  by  Hitzig,  in  that  he  advanced  proof  of  an 
internal  connection  in  thought  between  the  two  parts  of  the  Psalm. 
Remarking  that  "  the  Psahn  sings  [or  voices]  the  praise  of  God  [that 
rises]  from  nature  and  from  revelation,"  he  pointed  out  that  "the 
Hebrew  was  especially  apt  to  join  these  two  thoughts.  He  never 
made  a  distinction  between  the  common  God  of  the  world  and  his 
own  particular  God,  the  Lawgiver."  Nowack  and  Reuss,  indeed, 
object  that  "verses  8-15  are  not  the  praise  of  God  from  revelation, 
but  are  the  praise  of  the  law" ;  and  Hengstenberg  regards  this  two- 
fold division  of  the  Psalm  as  a  misapprehension  of  the  poet's  design. 
These  exceptions,  however,  concern  the  husk  only ;  they  do  not  touch 
the  kernel  of  the  argument.  It  is  not  the  law,  but  the  law  as 
Jehovah's  enactment  that  is  praised.  And  phrase  the  matter  as 
one  will,  the  fact  remains  that,  as  Riehm  put  Hitzig's  ai^ument, 
"  the  identity  of  the  Creator  of  the  imiverse  and  the  Giver  of  the 
law  is  a  fimdamental  thought  of  the  Hebrew  theocracy."  It  is 
embodied  in  the  theocratic  constitution,  being  implied  in  the 
monotheism  of  the  first  commandment,  in  which  Israel's  God  and 
Lawgiver  forbids  His  people  to  have  any  other  gods  before  Him; 
and  it  is  expressed  in  the  fourth  commandment,  in  the  words  "  in 
six  days  Jehovah  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in 
them  is."  It  is  voiced  by  the  prophets;  as  by  Jeremiah  in  chapter 
x.  10-16.  This  argument  has  justly  made  a  deep  impression  on 
criticism.  In  the  general  principle  that  an  inner  connection  was 
felt,  Hitzig  has  been  followed  by  Hengstenberg,  Alexander,  De- 
litzsch,  Schultz.  Even  most  of  those  critics  who  deny  the  unity  of 
the  Psalm  frankly  admit  that  the  collector  who  united  the  two  frag- 
ments was  goverend  by  some  such  unifying  principle.  So  Hupfeld, 
as  already  de  Wette,  Ewald  and  Bottcher;  Nowack  also;  and  Kirk- 
patrick,  citing  Amos  iv.  13,  v.  7,  8;  and  Baethgen.  As  Cheyne 
expresses  it:  "By  an  afterthought  the  two  parts  of  the  Psabn  were 
brought  into  relation"  (The  Book  of  the  Psalms,  first  edition,  p.  221). 
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Reufis  saw  the  consequence  of  such  an  admission;  and  proceeding 
consistently,  he  pronounced  the  two  parts  of  the  present  Psahn 
to  be  distinct  odes,  which  should  not  be  joined  together,  much  less 
be  printed  as  one.  And  he  defended  the  integrity  and  completeness 
of  the  first  poem,  notwithstanding  that  it  breaks  oB  with  startling 
suddenness,  declaring  that  the  abrupt  ending  is  ''a  sign  of  greater 
antiquity,  which  expended  as  yet  no  great  industry  on  form  and 
finish."  Duhm  follows  Reuss,  except  that  he  regards  the  first  poem 
as  a  fragment.  He  follows  Ewald  in  his  opinion  that  the  lost  con- 
clusion celebrated  the  moon  as  the  ruler  of  the  night.  Reuss  is 
pleased  to  describe  his  separation  of  Psalm  xix  into  two  psalms  and 
his  numbering  of  them  xviii  and  xix  as  a  departure  from  rabbinical 
tradition.  It  is  a  departure  from  more  than  rabbinical  tradition, 
for  the  Psalm  was  a  unit  when  the  Greek  version  was  made.  But 
though  consistent,  Reuss  does  not  escape  the  force  of  the  argument. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  both  parts  can,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Hupfeld,  "be  embraced  under  one  common  abstract  category."* 
It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  fairly  settled  that  there  is  an  inner 
connection  of  thought  between  the  two  parts. 

Difference  in  Rhythm. 

As  other  evidence  of  diversity  of  authorship  difference  in  rhythm 
has  been  urged.  What  is  the  difference  in  rhythm?  De  Wette 
drew  attention  to  the  greater  length  of  the  lines  and  the  diminished 
vivacity  of  the  rhythm  in  the  second  half  of  the  poem.  But  not 
imtil  1855  was  the  difference  in  tone  and  rhythm  described  more 
specifically.  In  that  year  Hupfeld  wrote:  "The  first  [part  is]  in 
genuine  lyric  manner,  enthusiastic  and  with  simple  two-membered 
or  three-membered  verses;  the  second  in  its  didactic  portion  is  calm, 
sententious,  with  long  periods  or  verses  invariably  four-membered, " 
or,  as  he  or  his  editor  afterward  stated  the  matter  with  nicer  dis- 
crimination, "two  double  members,  each  double  member  consisting 
of  a  stronger  and  a  weaker  member  [the  latter  of]  which  merely 
adds  a  predicate  ....  as  an  echo,"  thus: 

The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul. 

The  teBtimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple. 

In  this  conception  of  the  verse  he  follows  DeUtzsch,  who  in  1859 
noticed  the  csesura  in  the  lines  of  the  second  part.  "  In  the  second 
part  ....  comes  the  csesural  scheme,  which  as  it  were  bounds 

*  Hapfdd  raises  a  question  of  date  which  will  be  considered  in  its  proper  place. 
The  question  of  date,  however,  does  not  concern  the  question  of  unity. 
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higher,  draws  deeper  breaths,  and  surges  like  the  rise  and  fall  of 
waves." 

It  was  Budde  who,  as  a  result  of  his  notable  study  of  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah  (Z.  A.  T.  W.,  1882, 1-52),  introduced  the  designa- 
tion "lamentation  verse"  for  those  features  of  the  second  part  of 
the  nineteenth  Psalm  which  had  been  pointed  out  by  Hupfeld  and 
Delitzsch.  The  lamentation  scheme  or  measure  is  a  long  line  broken 
by  the  caesura  into  two  unequal  parts,  of  which  the  first  is  longer 
than  the  second.  In  the  nineteenth  Psalm  this  scheme  runs  regu- 
larly through  verses  8-10;  it  is  found  in  verse  11,  where  in  each  line 
the  first  member  is  longer  than  the  second  and  hence  congruent  with 
the  scheme,  although  equal  or  about  equal  in  the  number  of  words 
(Budde,  S.  7,  40);  it  occurs  in  verses  12-14fl,  and  also  in  146  by 
shifting  the  position  of  the  athnach  pause,  as  was  first  seen  by 
Delitzsch.  Delitzsch  finds  it  in  verse  15  also,  by  shifting  the  ath- 
nach pause: 

Acceptable  be  the  words  of  my  mouth         and  the  meditation  of  my  heart 
In  thy  sight,  O  Jehovah,  my  rock  and  my  redeemer. 

But  Budde  regards  this  verse  as  a  closing  verse  formed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  third  member.*  Wellhausen  considers  the  verse  a  liturgical 
addition  to  the  Psalm.  It  divides  somewhat  awkwardly  into  one 
double-membered  line,  according  to  the  lamentation  scheme,  fol- 
lowed by  a  short  line,  thus: 

Let  the  words  of  my  month  be  acceptable,  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart  in 

thy  sight, 
Jehovah,  my  rock  and  my  redeemer. 

Or  following  the  Septuagint,  which  bears  witness  to  the  presence 
of  the  word  "  continually  "  in  this  verse  in  the  manuscript  used 
by  the  Greek  translators,  Baethgen,  Duhm,  and  Cheyne  (in  the 
revised  edition  of  The  Book  of  Psalms)  emend  the  present  Hebrew 
text.  With  this  emendation  the  closing  line,  as  defined  by  the 
two  critics  last  named,  shows  the  familiar  meter  3-2  once  more. 
Verse  15  then  reads: 

Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  be  acceptable       and  the  meditation  of  my  heart 
Before  thee  continually,  O  Jehovah,  my  rock  and  my  redeemer. 

The  scheme  of  the  lament  thus  runs  from  verse  8  into  or  through 
verse  14,  and  even  into  or  through  verse  15. 
It  was  assimied  by  de  Wette — ^and  the  argument  has  been  taken 

*  So  likewise  Nowack. 
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up  by  Hupfeld,  Ewald  in  the  third  edition,  Reuss  and  others  since — 
that  the  difference  in  rhythm  or  poetical  scheme  indicates  diversity 
of  authorship.  But  analogy  does  not  bear  out  this  assumption. 
Other  Psalms,  of  which  the  unity  is  unquestioned,  show  this  poetical 
form  in  a  part  only,  just  as  in  Psalm  xix,  and  not  throughout.  In 
Ps.  Ixv,  the  verses  6-9  are  a  imit  in  thought  and  form  a  complete 
division  in  the  treatment  of  the  theme;  these  verses,  but  not  the 
rest  of  the  poem,  follow  this  scheme  (Delitzsch,  Budde).  Ps.  Ixxxiv 
consists  of  two  parts:  the  blessedness  of  intimate  commimion  with 
God  (verses  2-8,  English  1-7)  and  a  prayer  by  the  Psalmist  that  he 
may  share  in  this  communion  (verses  9-13).  The  former  part  runs 
in  the  lamentation  measure,  except  its  last  verse,  according  to 
Budde  (striking  out  "where  she  may  lay  her  young,"  v.  4,  Z.  A. 
T.  W.,  1882,  p.  40).  Truly,  then,  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  a 
Psahn,  even  when  forming  a  imit  of  thought,  is  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  poem  by  running  in  this  measure  is  not  in 
itself  an  evidence  of  diverse  authorship. 

Furthermore,  Hupfeld,  or  his  editor,  even  after  he  had  Delitzsch's 
commentary  in  his  hands,  was  able  to  detect  the  scheme  in  Ps.  xix 
in  verses  8-11  only.  Riehm  discovered  in  verses  12-15  not  the 
lamentation  measure,  but  the  recurrence  of  the  structure  which 
prevails  in  the  first  part  of  the  Psalm;  and  Gratz,  so  late  as  1882, 
declares  that  "the  last  three  verses  of  the  prayer  neglect  the 
[lamentation]  form  entirely.''  Delitzsch  and  Budde,  and  others  in 
their  train,  are  right  in  comprehending  all  or  practically  all  of  the 
second  part  of  the  Psalm  under  one  structural  scheme  of  verse; 
yet  at  the  same  time  Hupfeld,. Riehm  and  Gratz  are  clearly  right 
in  their  perception  of  a  difference  between  verses  8-11  and  verses 
12-15.  Ewald  had  also  felt  something  of  this  difference.  The 
structure  of  the  verse  still  follows  the  lamentation  scheme,  but  the 
rhythm  has  perceptibly  changed.  The  change  is  perceptible  even 
to  readers  of  the  EngUsh  version.  While  all  can  be  embraced  under 
the  scheme  of  the  lament,  yet  the  praise  of  Jehovah's  law  has  its 
own  measure.  This  allotment  of  a  distinct  measure  to  each  theme 
is  significant.  It  recalls  the  suggestion  of  de  Wette's  friend  that 
the  change  in  style  between  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  Psalm 
might  be  due  to  the  radical  change  of  subject.  Moreover,  the 
change  of  measure  with  theme  does  not  mark  this  portion  of  the 
Psalm  only,  but  characterizes  the  whole  poem,  and  recurs  con- 
stantly throughout.  Each  minor  theme  has  its  own  measure,  prob- 
ably without  conscious  effort  on  the  poet's  part;  each  change  of 
thought  is  invariably  accompanied  by  change  in  the  form  of  the 
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verse;  and  the  keynote  of  the  characteristic  scheme  of  the  second 
part  of  the  Psahn  is  struck  in  the  first  part,  in  verses  4  and  5. 
Notice  that  even  the  slight  change  from  verses  8-10  to  the  sunmia- 
rizing  statement  in  verse  11  is  subtly  marked,  while  yet  the  lamenta- 
tion scheme  is  retained. 


ESght  ordinary  lines  or 
members  of  the  verse. 


Verse  2 


The  heavens  as  a  whole  by  day  and 
night  proclaim  God's  glory. 


,  Tlie  proclamation  described:  inarticu- 
late and  inaudible,  yet  world-wide. 


Six    ordinary    lines    or 
members. 


Eight  long  lines  broken 
bv  the  caesura. 


I  The  sun's  tabemade  and   exuberant 
^       ^  [      strength. 


3  or  2  >  The  sun's  dominion. 
3 


8  3-2 
3-2 

9  3-2 
3-2 

10  3-2 

3-2 
112-2* 

2-2t  ' 


^  Jehovah's    law    enthusiastically    de- 
scribed. 


Summarizing  statement. 


Six  long  lines  broken  by 
the  caesura. 


12  4-3 
13a-2 
14  4-3 

3-2 
15t4-2 

2-2 


The  psalmist  in  relation  to  Jehovah's 
law  and  to  Jehovah  his  Redeemer. 


Further,  if  the  fifteenth  verse  be  included  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Psalm,  as  is  generally  done — and  even  though  it  be  a  liturgi- 
cal formula,  the  author  himself  could  employ  it  as  a  fitting  conclu- 
sion to  his  own  poem  (Olshausen) — ^then  each  division  of  the  first 

*  The  part  before  the  caesura  is  much  longer  than  the  part  after  it.  But  as 
the  text  is  conjecturally  restored  by  D.  H.  Mttller  {Strophenbau,  p.  60),  the 
meter  is  still  3-2,  3-2,  thus: 

The  statutes  of  Jehovah  are  desirable  beyond  gold  and  fine  gold, 

His  words  are  sweeter  than  honey  and  the  droppings  of  the  comb. 

t  Tlie  part  before  the  cxcsura  is  slightly  longer  than  the  part  after  it. 

X  As  traditionally  accented,  6-4.  Delitzsch,  by  removing  the  athnach  accent 
to  the  preceding  word,  obtains  two  lines,  4-2  and  2-2.  If  the  text  is  emended, 
the  last  line  may  become  3-2. 
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part  bears  a  numerical  relation  to  the  corresponding  division  of  the 
second  part.  Fourteen  ordinary  short  lines  or  verse-members  in 
the  first  part,  just  the  same  number  of  long  ccesural  lines  in  the 
second  part;  and  each  division  of  fourteen  lines  is  subdivided  into 
two  sections,  one  of  eight  and  the  other  of  six  lines.  These  two 
phenomena,  namely,  of  a  subtle  change  of  rhythm  with  each  subtle 
change  of  theme  and  the  numerical  relations  between  the  two  parts, 
go  far  to  prove  that  two  fragments  were  not  put  together;  but  that, 
if  the  first  part  is  a  fragment,  the  second  part  was  written  for  it, 
in  view  of  its  structure,  to  be  its  conclusion,  and  was  matched  to  it. 
These  phenomena  not  only  serve  reasonably  to  narrow  down  the 
theories  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Psahn  to  two,  namely,  a  frag- 
ment furnished  with  a  new  conclusion  or  a  composition  by  one 
author  throughout,  but  they  remove  all  need  for  the  former  hypo- 
thesis. 

And  now  in  regard  to  the  date. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Ewald  assigned  the  first  six  verses  of  the 
nineteenth  Psalm  to  David,  and  the  remaining  eight  verses  to  a 
poet  of  a  later  age.  The  evidence  of  lateness  he  discerned  in  the 
decline  in  poetic  vigor,  in  the  Psalmist's  appreciation  for  the  law 
and  apprehension  of  its  spirituality,  in  his  anxiety  lest  he  be  seduced 
or  driven  to  sin  by  the  presumptuous,  and  in  the  art  of  the  verse: 
four  distinct  indications  of  a  date  not  earlier  than  the  eighth  or 
seventh  centuries,  or,  as  Ewald  said  in  his  second  edition,  the  sev- 
enth century,  or,  as  in  his  third  edition,  the  seventh  or  sixth  century 
before  Christ. 

Decline  in  Poetic  Vigor. 

Ewald's  argument  from  the  loss  of  vigor  is  characteristic  of  him. 
Vigor  and  sublimity  in  a  Psalm  form  one  of  his  criteria  for  Davidic 
authorship,  and  lack  of  them  is  evidence  of  the  decadent  age  in 
Hebrew  poetry  which  he  defined  as  included  in  the  seventh  and  sixth 
centuries.  There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  these  criteria  in  general, 
but  Ewald  failed  to  make  out  a  case  in  the  nineteenth  Psalm. 
Hitzig,  whose  criticism  of  the  Psalms  was  governed  by  the  same 
tests  as  Ewald's,  found  no  evidence  of  deterioration  in  the  nine- 
teenth Psalm,  and  unhesitatingly  accepted  its  unity  and  Davidic 
authorship.  Maurer  and  von  Lengerke,  who  agreed  with  Ewald  in 
dating  the  second  part  about  the  time  of  the  exile,  felt  no  force  in 
Ewald's  contention  that  the  second  part  is  inferior  to  the  first  in 
point  of  vigor;  and  with  Hitzig  they  held  to  the  unity  of  the  Psahn, 
and  accounted  for  difference  in  tone  and  rhythm  by  the  difference  of 
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theme.  Hupfeld,  who  like  Ewald  assigned  the  two  parts  of  the 
Psahn  to  different  authors  and  dates,  based  no  argument  on  the 
inferiority  of  one  part  to  the  other.  Ewald's  contention  that  an 
essential  loss  of  vigor  is  observable  in  the  second  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth Psalm,  a  decline  in  power  which  is  an  indication  of  date, 
has  made  no  impression  upon  criticism.  It  dropped  at  once  out 
of  sight;  evidently  not  because  of  critical  prejudice,  but  simply 
because  there  was  nothing  in  it. 

Appreciation  for  Jehovah's  Law. 

A  second  indication  of  lateness  Ewald,  as  already  mentioned, 
found  m  the  high  regard  for  the  written  law  and  the  apprehension 
of  its  spirituality.  This  argument  is  important.  Probably  one 
does  not  go  too  far  in  asserting  that  it  is  the  supreme  argument,  to 
which  all  else  is  subsidiary.  It  derives  its  force  from  the  criticism 
of  the  Pentateuch.  Until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centmy  the 
nmeteenth  Psalm  was  commonly  regarded  as  Davidic.  It  was  not 
universally  ascribed  to  the  poet-king;  Paulus,  for  example,  sug- 
gested Solomon  as  its  author.  But  the  denial  of  the  Psalm  to 
David  was  an  individual  matter.  It  did  not  divide  critics  into  two 
camps.  Over  against  believers  in  the  Davidic  authorship  of  the 
Psalm  there  was  no  opposing  party  standing  for  a  definite  poet  or  for 
a  certain  historical  period,  organized  by  a  tangible  principle  of  oppo- 
sition, fighting  imder  one  standard.  But  with  the  dawn  of  the  nme- 
teenth century  the  unifying  principle  emerged  out  of  Pentateuchal 
criticism.  In  1805  de  Wette  was  advocating  the  dating  of  Genesis 
in  the  reign  of  David,  and  Deuteronomy  in  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
Soon  afterward  Ewald,  with  firmer  grasp  of  the  material,  dated 
large  portions  of  Genesis  likewise  in  the  early  period  of  the  monar- 
chy, and  assigned  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  completion  of 
the  Hexateuch  to  the  second  half  of  Manasseh's  reign,  or  about 
660  B.C.  This  critical  position  soon  reflected  itself  in  the  criticism 
of  the  Psalms.  Ewald  ascribed  to  David  the  first  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth Psalm  and  the  eighth  Psalm,  which  take  up  the  theme  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  and  sing  the  glory  of  the  Creator;  but 
the  prayer  in  the  second  part  of  the  nineteenth  Psalm  indicates  that 
the  written  law  in  all  its  parts  was  observed.  To  what  date  does 
this  fact  point?  Now  the  priestly  ritual  of  Leviticus  had,  according 
to  Ewald,  ardent  defenders  and  eulogists  at  the  beginning  of  the 
monarchy;  and  appreciation  for  the  moral  law  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  its  spirituality  come  to  fine  expression  in  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy.    The  author  of  Deuteronomy,  according  to  Ewald, 
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was  likewise  the  final  reviser  of  the  entire  Pentateuch  and  Joshua, 
and  wrote  about  the  year  660  before  Christ,  in  the  second  half  of 
Manasseh's  reign.  With  this  conception  of  Hebrew  history  Ewald 
naturally,  or  rather  necessarily,  dates  the  second  part  of  the  nme- 
teenth  Psalm  after  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  centtiry,  or, 
on  maturer  thought,  after  the  opening  of  the  seventh  centtiry,  or 
even  in  the  sixth  century.  The  terminus  a  quo  was  thought  by 
many  to  have  been  found.  It  remained  fixed,  with  imessential 
modifications,  just  so  long  as  the  great  divisive  critics  held -that 
Deuteronomy  was  the  latest  part  of  the  Pentateuch.  So  Maurer 
in  1838,  because  of  the  reference  to  the  written  law,  concluded  that 
the  Psalm,  verses  2-15  inclusive,  was  composed  about  the  time  of 
the  exile.  Von  Lengerke  regarded  it  as  pre-exilic;  and,  speaking 
generally,  he  considered  it  a  product  of  the  literary  revival  of  the 
seventh  centtiry  which  accompanied  the  newly  awakened  apprecia- 
tion for  the  law  (S.  xvii  and  xxvii).  "  Pentateuchal  criticism,"  he 
says,  "  affords  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  correctness  of  our  result." 

The  termirms  ad  quern  was,  of  coiu^,  not  established;  and  Justus 
Olshausen  in  1853,  on  other  groimds  than  its  reference  to  the 
written  law,  declared  the  poem  to  be  post-exilic. 

But  a  new  school  of  Pentateuchal  criticism  arose.  The  relative 
ages  of  the  Levitical  law  and  Deuteronomy  were  reversed,  the 
priestly  development  was  placed  after  the  prophetic,  the  document 
heretofore  known  as  the  older  Elohist  ceased  to  be  regarded  as 
ancient,  and  the  Pentateuch  was  declared  not  to  have  received  its 
final  form  until  after  the  exile.  At  once  the  eighth  Psalm  and  the 
first  part  of  the  nineteenth  were  dated,  conformably  to  the  new 
view  of  Gen.  i,  in  the  post-exilic  period  (cp.  Kuenen;  Wellhausen 
on  Ps.  viii;  Cheyne,  Origin^  p.  201);  and  the  second  part  of  the 
nineteenth  Psahn,  by  reason  of  the  praise  of  the  law,  must  belong 
to  the  same  late  date  (Kuenen,  1865;  Gratz,  1882;  Cheyne,  1889, 
p.  202,  238;  cp.  Nowack). 

This  particular  argiunent  for  a  late  date  might  be  met  in  one  of 
two  ways :  either  by  referring  to  the  defense  of  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch,  or  else,  while  granting  the  premises  of  the  divi- 
sive critics  and  accepting  the  dates  assigned  by  them  to  the  several 
hypothetical  docimients,  by  attempting  to  show  that  even  these 
presuppositions  do  not  necessitate  a  late  date  for  the  Psalm. 
Riehm  adopted  the  latter  method.  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Maurer, 
and  Riehm  himself  held  to  the  Davidic  authorship  of  2  Sam.  xxii, 
that  is  Psalm  xviii.  By  pointing  to  verses  23,  24  and  31  (22,  23 
and  30,  English  enumeration)  of  that  Psalm,  Riehm  was  able  to 
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show  an  appreciation  for  the  law  and  an  apprehension  of  its  spirit- 
uality by  David  himself  no  less  keen  than  is  expressed  in  the  nine- 
teenth Psalm.  Granting  that  Deuteronomy  was  a  product  of  the 
seventh  centtiry,  nevertheless  evidence  was  at  hand,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth Psalm,  that  the  praise  of  the  law  had  been  in  men's  hearts 
and  on  their  lips  several  centuries  earlier.  Nowack  made  an  ineffec- 
tual rejoinder;  one  indeed  that  was  quite  unnecessary,  since  the 
ground  on  which  Riehm  stood  had  been  swept  from  under  his 
feet.  The  Davidic  authorship  of  the  eighteenth  Psalm,  beyond 
possibly  its  substratum,  was  denied,  lai^ely  for  the  reason  that  its 
diction  has  aflSnities  with  the  vocabulary  of  Deuteronomy,  and 
because  it  contains  praise  of  the  law.  Advocates  of  a  late  date  for 
Deuteronomy  were  coming  to  advocate  an  equally  late  or  yet  later 
date  for  both  the  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth  Psalms. 

Riehm's  argument,  however,  though  antiquated  for  the  use  for 
which  it  was  intended,  has  renewed  value  in  the  debate  with  the 
most  modem  school  of  critics.  Kuenen,  Gratz  and  Cheyne  regard 
the  eighteenth  Psalm  as  pre-exilic.  Accordingly,  so  far  as  the  praise 
of  the  law  is  concerned,  the  nineteenth  Psalm  also  may  have  been 
in  existence  before  the  exile.  Professor  Cheyne  sees  this.  "Even 
if  not  Davidic,  may  not  this  fragment  [Ps.  xix.  8-11]  belong  to  the 
Josian  age — ^to  those  halcyon  days  which  followed  the  publication  of 
the  first  Scripture?  This  is  at  least  plausible.  If  a  Josian  poet 
wrote  Ps.  xviii.  21-24  and  31,  why  should  he  not  have  written 
Ps.  xix.  8-11 V  {Origin  of  the  PsaUer,  p.  238).  The  signs  are  not 
wanting,  however,  that  even  this  ground  is  about  to  be  swept  away. 
Professor  Cheyne  adds  to  his  discussion  the  significant  remark: 
"  This  at  any  rate  [between  621  and  608  B.C.]  is  the  earliest  possible 
date  [for  the  eighteenth  Psalm].  I  accept  it  not  without  much  hesi- 
tation, and  I  cannot  complain  if  some  prefer  to  regard  the  Psalm 
as  an  imaginative  work  of  the  exile"  {Origin,  p.  206);  and  Well- 
hausen  claims  that  "  the  [eighteenth]  Psalm  was  written  in  the 
later  days  of  Judaism." 

But  if  there  is  likelihood  that  the  eighteenth  Psalm  will  be  de- 
clared to  be  a  post-exilic  production,  there  remains  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  which  was  found  in  the  temple  during  the  reign  of 
Josiah.  "  Certainly,  Deuteronomy  is  a ' rich  and  varied  handbook,' 
not  perhaps  unworthy  even  of  such  a  glowing  eulogy"  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  nineteenth  Psalm.  "*It  sought  to  place  the  whole 
moral  and  spiritual  life  upon  a  new  basis'"  (Cheyne,  Origin,  p.  238). 
In  a  section  admittedly  as  early  as  Josiah's  reign,  chapters  v  to 
xxvi  or  xii  to  xxvi,  it  lays  emphasis  on  the  spirituality  of  the  laws 
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and  uigently  insists  upon  thejr  observance.  Ps.  xix.  8-15  breathes 
the  same  spirit,  and  may  likewise  be  pre-exilic.  So,  too,  as  in  ibese 
verses,  the  value  of  heart  religion  was  appreciated  by  Jeremiah  in 
the  same  age  (vii.  23;  xxxi.  33, 34;  xxxii.  40;  xxxiii.  8).  And  long 
before  Jeremiah's  time  welfare  to  the  body  at  least  was  talked  of 
as  a  reward  for  keeping  Jehovah's  commandments  and  statutes 
(Ex.  XV.  26J);  and  in  the  Decalogue  itself  the  spirituality  of  the 
laws  was  clearly  intimated  and  their  pertinence  to  the  desires  as 
well  as  to  the  acts  of  men  was  laid  bare  (Ex.  xx.  IT)*  Surely 
the  Psalmist's  praise  of  the  written  law  and  his  consciousness  of 
its  relation  to  the  inner  life  as  well  as  to  the  conduct  of  men  do 
not  involve  that  the  Psalm  was  composed  after  the  exile.  Verses 
8-15  may  have  been  sung  in  the  first  temple. 

The  Allusion  to  the  Presumptuous. 

The  suggestion  was  hazarded  that  this  praise  of  the  law  is  the 
main  argument  for  a  late  date,  and  that  on  examination  all  others 
will  be  found  to  be  subsidiary.  Ewald  brought  forward  a  third 
matter  as  evidence  of  the  late  origin  of  the  Psabn,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered. He  argued  from  the  reference  to  the  presumptuous  or 
arrogant: 

Guard  thy  servant  from  the  arrogant, 

That  they  may  not  have  dominion  over  him. 

Now  the  word  has  often  been  rendered  by  presimiption  or  pre- 
sumptuous sins;  but  it  may  be  translated  presumptuous  men,  and 
it  is  contended  that  the  historic  situation  may  then  be  judged  from  a 
similar  allusion  in  Ps.  v.  6: 

The  arrogant  shall  not  stand  in  thy  sight, 
Thou  hatest  all  workers  of  iniquity. 

Rudinger,  in  the  year  1580,  arguiug  from  verse  11  of  the  fifth  Psalm, 
concluded  that  the  arrogant  of  verse  6  are  the  rebels  under  the 
leadership  of  Absalom.  In  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  14,  where  the  same  word 
occurs,  Rosenmiiller  understood  David  to  refer  to  Saul  and  his 
court.  De  Wette,  making  the  comparison  between  Ps.  v  and  xix, 
judged  the  arrogant  who  are  mentioned  in  Ps.  v.  6  to  be  perhaps 

*  Tlic  book  of  the  covenant,  with  the  ten  commandments,  had  been  long  in 
existence.  As  a  law  book  it  consists  of  formal  precepts,  and  does  not  give  ex- 
pression to  admiration  of  the  goodness  and  wholesomeness  of  the  laws,  and  only 
incidentally  or,  as  some  critics  contend,  not  originally  to  the  motive  of  love. 
Yet  even  so,  how  long  must  it  be  before  thoughtful,  earnest  men  in  Israel 
would  begin  to  appreciate  the  moral  grandeur  of  the  Decalogue  and  to  discover 
the  beneficent  effect  upon  man  of  keeping  Jehovah's  law? 
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national  enemies.  He  quoted  Giirtler  as  holding  a  similar  opinion 
in  regard  to  these  arrogant  ones,  and  as  referring  the  fifth  Psalm 
to  the  time  of  persecution  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  He  also 
cited  the  view  of  Ferrandus  that  the  arrogant  enemies  of  Fs.  v  are 
the  Babylonians.  But  de  Wette  made  no  attempt  to  date  the 
nineteenth  Fsalm.  Ewald  understood  the  Fsalmist  to  refer  to  the 
strong  party  among  the  people,  toward  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century,  who  were  indifferent  to  religion  and  frivolous,  and  neglected 
the  temple  partly  from  disdain  for  it  and  partly  from  an  evil  con- 
science. 

From  these  various  ascriptions  it  is  obvious  that  an  allusion  to 
the  presumptuous  affords  a  basis  of  but  doubtful  value  in  seeking 
to  determine  the  date  of  a  Psalm.  If  the  approximate  time  of  the 
poem's  composition  is  first  known,  an  allusion  to  the  presumptuous 
can  aid  in  bringing  the  date  within  narrower  limits.  But  in  itself 
it  is  not  determinative.  It  can  be  adjusted  to  different  periods 
of  the  history:  to  mention  only  those  already  proposed,  to  the 
time  of  David,  to  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries,  to  the  persecu- 
tions under  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Maurer  and  von  Lengerke 
quietly  dropped  this  argument,  and  relied  upon  the  reference  to  the 
written  law;  while  Olshausen  frankly  confessed  that  if  each  Psalm 
is  considered  by  itself,  an  allusion  in  it  to  oppression  by  the  enemy 
may  be  adjusted  to  any  one  of  several  calamities  which  befell 
Israel  in  the  course  of  centuries.  But  Olshausen  did  not  allow  the 
matter  to  rest  in  uncertainty.  He  had  aheady  appropriated  the 
theory  that  the  speaker  in  the  Psalms  does  not  represent  an  indi- 
vidual, but  is  a  personification  of  the  Church  or  nation;  and  he 
now  proceeded  to  group  the  Psalms  containing  references  to  enemies. 
His  predecessors  had  done  so  in  part,  Ewald,  for  example,  in  his 
argument  on  the  date  of  the  nineteenth  Psalm,  had  referred  to  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  a  similar  prayer  in  other  Psalms  which  he 
assigned  to  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries.  But  Olshausen  groups 
all  the  Psalms  which  contain  a  prayer  or  a  complaint  or  a  thanks- 
giving concerning  the  enemies  of  the  congregation.  Two  classes 
of  foes  are  mentioned  in  these  Psalms;  and  with  the  light  of  all 
focused  in  one  beam,  "it  becomes  clear  that  the  Psalmist  is  not 
concerned  with  merely  a  struggle  of  Israel  with  foreign  foes,  with 
the  heathen,  but  along  with  the  conflict  goes  the  struggle  of  Israel 
with  godless  and  dangerous  men  within  the  nation  itself.  With 
apostates;  so  that  while  Israel  as  a  people  is  opposing  hostile 
foreign  powers  the  loyal  congregation  of  the  pious  is  opposing 
hostile  fellow-countrymen."    Taking  this  comprehensive  view,  "  it 
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cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubtful,"  says  Olshausen,  "that  the 
nation  was  so  situated  but  once  in  its  history,  so  far  as  we  know, 
namely  in  the  times  beginning  with  the  persecution  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes"  (pp.  6,  7).  This  classification  includes  the  nineteenth 
Psalm.  But  the  principle  of  grouping  thus  introduced  by  Olshausen, 
although  it  has  been  enthusiastically  adopted  and  developed  by 
Prof.  Cheyne,  is,  we  believe,  essentially  vicious,  prejudging  the  date 
of  individual  Psalms  and  proving  itself  fallacious  when  applied 
to  the  literature  of  other  peoples.  We  might  as  well  group  Charles 
Wesley's  hymn  of  1749: 

Soldiers  of  Christ,  arise, 

And  put  your  armor  on, 
Strong  in  the  strength  which  God  supplies 

Through  His  Eternal  Son, 

with  Baring-Gould's  hymn  of  1865: 

Onward,  Christian  soldiers. 

Marching  as  to  war, 
With  the  cross  of  Jesus 

Going  on  before: 
Christ  the  Royal  Master 

Leads  against  the  foe; 
Forward  into  battle. 

See  His  banners  go, 

and  insist  that  they  had  their  birth  together.  Or  we  might  com- 
pare "Art  thou  weary,  art  thou  languid?"  by  Stephen  of  St.  Sabas, 
725-794,  with  its  translation  by  the  Rev.  John  Mason  Neale  in 
1862,  and  again  insist  that  the  conditions  which  gave  birth  to  the 
one  could  not  exist  one  thousand  years  later,  to  make  the  same 
encouragement  timely.  Or  we  might  place  Ps.  xlvi  side  by  side 
with  Luther's  imitation  of  it,  "Ein'  feste  Burg,"  and  declare  that 
both  must  be  the  product  of  the  same  age.  As  Prof.  Robertson 
has  stated  it;  "Neither  individuals  nor  nations  have  the  habit  of 
exhausting  a  subject  at  one  time  and  never  recurring  to  it"  (Poetry 
and  Rdigum  of  the  Psalms,  pp.  51-56). 

Olshausen's  contention  did  not  prevail  with  his  contemporaries. 
Perhaps  it  influenced  Ewald  to  defend  his  own  position;  for  in  the 
third  edition  of  his  commentary,  in  presenting  his  ai^ument  anew 
for  assigning  the  Psalm  to  the  period  covered  by  the  seventh  and 
sixth  centuries,  he  adds  that  the  fear  of  seduction  or  compulsion 
to  heathenism  "  increased  still  more  when  the  new  Jerusalem  was 
actually  under  the  domination  of  the  heathen."  Hupfeld  was 
uninfluenced  by  Olshausen's  argument;  he  reverted  to  de  Wette's 
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comparison  of  the  several  parts  of  the  second  half  of  the  Psalm 
with  the  late  Fs.  cxix;  and  on  the  basis  of  the  relationship  between 
these  two  Psalms,  taken  in  connection  with  the  general  subject  of 
verses  8-15,  he  merely  held  this  section  of  the  nmeteenth  Psalm  to 
be  later  than  the  first  section.  Riehm,  in  editing  Hupfeld's  work 
in  1868,  greatly  weakened  a  part  of  the  argiunent  by  pointing  out 
the  obvious  fact  that  Ps.  cxix  may  echo  Ps.  xix.* 

Up  to  this  last  date  those  who  rejected  the  Davidic  authorship 
of  the  nineteenth  Psalm  were  not  compelled  to  assign  it  to  a  later 
period  than  Ewald  had  done.  "The  presumptuous  ones"  did  not 
stand  in  their  way.  It  was  the  rise  of  the  Graf-Wellhausen  school 
and  the  convenience,  in  accordance  with  its  premises,  of  dating  the 
praise  of  the  law  and  the  knowledge  of  Gen.  i  in  the  period  after 
the  exile  that  made  it  necessary  to  locate  "the  presumptuous 
ones''  also  after  the  exile.  And  so  Reuss,  Gratz,  Wellhausen, 
Duhm.  The  argument  ultimately  rests,  not  upon  the  allusion  to 
the  arrogant,  but  on  the  theory  that  Israel's  higher  religious  life 
came  late  in  time.  And  the  debate  has  been  conducted  it  will  be 
observed,  without  calling  in  question  the  translation  "presumptuous 
ones"  rather  than  "presumptuous  sins." 

The  Rhythmic  Measure. 

The  rhythmic  measure  of  the  second  part  is  urged  as  evidence  that 
the  Psalm  is  a  late  composition.  According  to  Baethgen,  "  that 
this  metrical  form  [the  so-called  lamentation  strophe]  has  been 
employed  for  a  subject  to  which  according  to  its  origin  it  is  unsuit- 
able is  evidence  that  the  second  part  belongs  to  a  later  age."  The 
assmnption  that  originally  the  measure  was  used  in  laments  only 
calls  for  no  remark  here.  It  has  no  pertinence  to  the  argiunent. 
Two  other  questions,  however,  are  prompted  by  Baethgen's  asser- 
tion: first,  how  ancient  is  the  custom  of  employing  this  scheme  for 
the  lament?  and  second,  how  early  was  this  scheme  adopted  for 
other  themes  than  the  lament?  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
questions  Budde  himself,  the  chief  investigator  of  the  lamentation 
measure,  in  the  article  already  cited,  expresses  his  conviction  that 
the  scheme  was  employed  for  the  lament  in  hoary  antiquity,  reach- 
ing back  before  the  time  of  David  (p.  44).  As  to  the  second  ques- 
tion, which  is  the  all-important  one  in  the  determination  of  the 

*  The  relationship  of  verses  8-15  with  Ps.  cxix  has  also  been  urged  by  Baethgen 
ad  a  reason  for  regarding  the  nineteenth  Psalm  as  post-exilic.   When,  however, 
his  argument  as  a  whole  is  examined,  it  is  found  that  his  other  premises  have 
compelled  him  to  accept  a  post-exilic  date. 
?4 
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date  of  the  nineteenth  Psahn,  Budde  cites  examples  of  the  adoption 
of  the  scheme  for  other  themes  in  pre-exilic  times.  In  the  Book  of 
Nahum,  written,  as  all  scholars  agree,  between  664  and  607  B.C.,  in 
chapter  ii.  1-3,  Hebrew  enimieration,  are  "seven  tolerable  verses" 
in  this  measm'e,  although  "  the  sense  is  little  suited  to  a  lamentation, 
being  a  threat  of  punishment  for  Assyria  and  at  the  same  time  a 
promise  for  Israel."  A  yet  earlier  passage,  Hosea  vi.  7-lla, 
admittedly  penned  dimng  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  is  cited  by  Budde. 
It  is  an  accusation  laid  against  the  people,  yet  is  constructed 
according  to  the  lamentation  scheme;  verses  7  and  8  being  such 
just  as  they  stand,  and  verses  9  to  11a  becoming  such  by  a  mere 
change  of  the  Masoretic  accents.  Budde's  list  of  examples  from 
pre-exiUc  literature,  of  which  two  have  been  mentioned,  may  be 
increased.  Women  welcomed  Saul  and  David  on  their  return  from 
the  slaughter  of  the  Philistines  with  song  and  dance  and  the  music 
of  timbrels,  singing  one  to  another: 

Saul  has  slain  his  thousands, 
And  David  his  ten  thousands. 

This  antiphonal  song  of  triumph  is  cast  in  the  measure  of  the  lament : 
three  words  are  in  the  first  member,  two  in  the  second;  and  the 
predicate  verb  is  in  the  first.  In  the  didactic  ode  of  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxii),  the  prevalent  measure,  which  consists  of  lines  containing 
two  members  of  equal  length,  is  ultimately,  after  the  premonitory 
note  has  been  thrice  sounded,  in  verses  24,  25,  27,  interrupted  to 
give  place  to  six  consecutive  verses  in  the  lamentation  measure, 
verses  28-32a.  And  in  the  Blessing  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii),  the 
benediction  of  Levi  is  almost  entirely  in  lines  of  the  lament.  Now 
these  three  passages  are  admittedly  pre-exilic.  The  Blessing  of 
Moses  is  agreed  to  be  at  least  as  early  as  the  passage  cited  by  Budde 
from  Hosea,  probably  earlier.  The  accoimt  of  the  welcome  of  Saul 
and  David  is  conmionly  regarded  as  earlier  still.  It  is  thus  quite 
evident  that  the  scheme  of  verse  which  appears  in  the  second  part 
of  the  nineteenth  Psalm  was  not  imcommonly  used  for  other  purposes 
than  the  lament  during  a  long  period  of  the  history.  A  didactic 
poem  might  be  composed  in  this  measure  after  the  exile,  certainly. 
Its  use  in  didactic  and  emotional  writings  before  the  exile  is  fully 
attested,  and  is  definitely  traced  back  well  toward  the  time  of  David. 
The  nineteenth  Psalm  cannot  be  dated  by  an  appeal  to  this  measure. 
In  recent  years  two  more  arguments  have  been  put  forward  as 
grounds  for  regarding  the  nineteenth  Psalm  as  a  late  product  of 
the  literary  activity  of  the  Hebrews. 
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The  Diction. 

It  is  argued  that  the  language  of  the  nineteenth  Psahn  betrays  a 
late  date.  For  example,  Kuenen,  speaking  of  the  second  part,  or 
perhaps  of  the  whole  ode,  says  that  verses  8-15  agree  "both  in 
language  and  the  choice  of  words  with  the  younger  portions  of  the 
Psalter  (comp.  Pss.  i,cxix)" ;  seeming  to  imply  that  they  do  not  agree 
in  either  of  these  respects  with  the  literature  older  than  the  exile, 
for  he  dates  Pss.  i  and  cxix  about  the  time  of  Ezra  {Historisch- 
krUisch  Onderzoekj  derde  Deel,  Biz.  281,  303).  So  sweeping  an  asser- 
tion would,  however,  be  quite  unwarranted;  for  with  three  excep- 
tions* the  root,  and  in  most  cases  the  form  also,  of  every  word  in  the 
Psalm  are  attested  as  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  before  the  exile 
by  their  occurrence  in  literature  that  is  universally  admitted  to 
belong  to  the  early  period.  Wellhausen  describes  the  situation 
somewhat  differently  from  Kuenen  and,  combining  two  matters, 
says:  "The  language  and  contents  agree  in  proving  that  both  por- 
tions [of  the  Psalm]  belong  to  the  same  late  period."  But  Baethgen 
is  definite.  "  A  couple  of  strong  Aramaisms  in  the  first  part  (verses 
3, 5)  make  it  advisable  not  to  date  this  part  either  before  the  time  of 
Job.''  With  less  restraint  as  to  the  date,  but  with  equal  modera- 
tion regarding  the  diction.  Prof.  Cheyne  says  that  "  the  Aramaism 
}i,vwwah,  not  to  urge  rakia\  confirms  the  natural  view  that  this 
Psalm  of  creation  is  post-exilic"  {Book  of  Psalms,  ed.  of  1904,  Vol.  I, 
p.  75). 

Of  these  three  words,  which  are  looked  upon  as  indications  of  the 
date  of  the  poem,  rakia\  firmament,  is  used  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  so  that  the  argument  advanced  really  rests  upon  the  date 
which  is  assigned  to  that  chapter.  At  any  rate,  however,  "both 
the  idea  and  the  root  are  good  Hebrew"  (Cheyne,  Origin,  p.  468),  the 
root  being  found  in  pre-exilic  literature  (2  Sam.  xxii.  43;  Jer.  x.  9) 
and  belonging  to  the  conmion  Semitic  stock  (Dillmann  on  Gen.  i.  1). 
The  two  other  words  are  characterized  as  Aramaisms.  Regarding 
miUah,  word,  to  which  Baethgen  evidently  refers,  its  root  occurs 
as  a  verb  in  Ps.  cvi.  2,  and  is  there  commented  on  by  Giesebrecht  as 
follows:  "MUlel,  speak,  which  one  were  inclined  to  regard  as  an 

*  The  exceptions  are  J^iwwahy  naba*,  and  sh^^oth.  Of  the  last-mentioned  word 
Prof.  Cheyne  has  said:  **Sh^agah  occurs  seventeen  times  in  P.  C.  (Lev.,  Num., 
Josh.),  twice  in  Eccles.,  but  also  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  24  Sept.  (see  Driver,  ad  loc).  The 
latter  passage  at  any  rate,  if  we  accept  it  as  genuine,  is  pre-exilic.  We  may 
assume,  therefore,  that  both  ahfigagah  and  its  synonym  8h^*ah  are  early"  (Ori- 
gifif  p.  468).  Compare  also  shagah,  Is.  xxviii.  7,  before  702  B.C.,  according  to  Prof. 
Cheyne;  and  its  noun  in  Gen.  xliii.  12  J.  Another  of  the  exceptions,  the  verb 
naba*,  occurs  in  Prov.  xv.  2,  28;  xviii.  4,  in  one  of  the  two  sections  of  the  book 
expressly  assigned  to  Solomon. 
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Aramaism,  is  found  outside  of  Job  and  Proverbs  in  Gen.  xxi.  7 
also,  in  a  Jehovistic  connection"  (Z.  A.  T.  F.,  1881,  S.  296). 
Accordingly  the  word  was  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  as  early  as  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ.  The  noun  itself  is  found  in  "  the  last 
words  of  David"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  2),  a  poem  assigned  by  Prof.  Cheyne 
to  the  age  of  Josiah  {Origin,  p.  69).  It  is  the  remaining  word 
f^ivrwahj  show  forth,  which  Drs.  Baethgen  and  Cheyne  concur  in 
regarding  as  an  Aramaism.  This  verb  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Aramaic.  In  Hebrew  it  is  met  outside  of  this  Psalm  in  the  Book  of 
Job  only.  It  is  common  to  several  Semitic  languages;  it  belongs  to 
the  Semitic  stock.  How  late,  then,  is  the  Hebrew  literature  in 
which  it  occurs?    Let  us  see. 

It  is  known  that  influences  were  at  work  in  the  northern  part  of 
Palestine,  during  the  entire  period  of  its  occupancy  by  the  Hebrews, 
to  keep  alive  among  the  people,  or  to  introduce  among  them,  words 
which  were  prominent  in  the  Aramaic  vocabulary.  The  evidence  of 
this  fact  is  furnished  by  the  song  of  Deborah  and  the  writings  of 
the  northern  prophets  Hosea  and  Jonah.  That  this  same  influence 
was  strong  in  the  southern  part  of  the  land  for  half  a  century  or 
more  before  the  exile  is  commonly  admitted,  and  is  abundantly 
evident  in  the  pages  of  Jeremiah  and  Habakkuk.  That  it  was  felt 
still  earlier  is  witnessed  by  such  proper  names  as  Asa,  king  of  Judah, 
and  Ishvi,  son  of  King  Saul;  Migron,  a  village  of  Benjamin,  and 
Jattir,  a  town  of  Judah,  and  Eshtaol  in  the  lowland;  by  a  verb  like 
miUel  and  a  noun  like  shalit*  In  each  of  these  cases  the  word  or  its 
root  is  a  common  Aramaic  term,  not  known  in  Hebrew  literature  or 
only  in  Psalms  and  the  later  Hebrew  writings;  and  yet  a  sporadic 
occurrence  like  shalit  in  Gen.  xlii.  6  and  miUel  in  Gen.  xxi.  7  and 
many  proper  names  betray  the  fact  that  such  words  were  on  the 
lips  of  the  people  of  Judah  and  were  used  in  their  daily  life  as  early 
as  at  least  the  eighth  century  before  Christ,  and  even  in  many  in- 

*  Aba,  the  name  of  a  great  king  of  Judah  and  also  of  a  Levite  resident  in  Judah, 
is  the  only  trace  in  Hebrew  of  the  well-known  Aramaic  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 
rapha\  to  heal.  The  name  Ish\n  contains  a  root  common  in  the  Aramaic  and  not 
unknown  in  northern  Israel  (Hos.  x.  1) ;  but  the  only  evidence  that  it  was  ever 
used  by  people  in  Judah  and  its  vicinity  is  afforded  by  the  name  of  Saul's  son 
and  by  the  song  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxii.  34).  The  root  of  Migron  is  found  in  the 
Aramaic,  but  is  not  met  with  in  Hebrew  literature,  outside  of  the  Psalms  and 
Ezekiel ;  yet  in  the  name  Migron  it  was  familiar  to  the  Hebrews  from  the  time  of 
David  onward.  The  name  of  the  town  Jattir  is  an  Aramaic  adjective,  meaning 
excellent;  and,  though  not  found  as  such  in  any  Hebrew  writing,  was  in  the  mouth 
of  the  people.  Similarly  Eshtaol  is  a  fine  Aramaic  form,  with  the  final  vowel 
modified  according  to  the  Hebrew  habit  of  pronunciation.  The  occurrence  of  the 
word  shalip,  ruler,  in  Gen.  xlii.  6,  E  and  of  course  JE,  is  the  sole  witness  to  the 
"*  of  this  common  Aramaic  word  in  earlv  Hebrew. 
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stances  in  the  times  of  David.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  they  were  importations  from  the  Aram^ans  or  were  sur- 
vivals of  the  old  vocabulary  common  to  the  two  peoples.  Such 
words  were  actually  there  in  those  early  days  before  the  exile, 
however  they  came  to  be  there.  They  were  within  reach  of  the 
literary  man,  if  he  had  occasion  to  resort  to  them. 

The  Psalmist  had  such  occasion  now.  While  singing  his  hymn, 
and  while  yet  unfolding  his  first  thought,  he  had  practically  ex- 
hausted the  ordinary  synonjrms  of  two  words;  and  he  was  obliged 
to  draw  upon  terms  of  rarer  use  in  literature.  He  had  already 
employed  the  verbs  declare,  show  and  utter;  and  he  needed  another 
verb  of  similar  meaning.  The  poverty  of  the  English  language  is 
revealed  by  the  fact  that  the  translators  repeat  the  word  show.  The 
Hebrew  poet  was  able  to  give  expression  to  the  same  idea  in  a 
fourth  form,  ftitmyoA,  belonging  to  the  common  Semitic  stock.  He 
had  also  used  speech,  words,  voice,  line;  he  required  yet  another 
noun  of  the  same  import  and  found  it  at  hand,  although  common  in 
Aramaic,  among  his  own  j)eople  in  their  use  of  the  root  miUel. 
And  it  does  not  escape  attention  that  a  poet  is  using  language;  and 
poetry  is  conspicuous  in  the  literature  of  all  peoples  by  reason 
of  its  fondness  for  rare  expressions.  It  is  clear  from  this 
exposition  that  the  diction  of  the  nineteenth  Psalm  shows  the 
same  characteristics  as  does  Hebrew  literature  generally  for  a 
century  and  a  half  before  the  exile — features  of  which  traces  are 
foimd  in  yet  earlier  examples  of  the  Hebrew  language — ^and  more- 
over in  the  case  of  the  nineteenth  Psalm  the  reason  for  the  choice  of 
words  is  at  once  evident. 

The  Literary  Revival  of  Hebrew  Mythology. 

''  It  is  asserted  that  Ps.  xix.  2-7  belongs  "  to  that  literary  revival 
of  Hebrew  mythology  during  and  after  the  exile  of  which  the  Books 
of  Job  and  to  some  extent  Jonah  are  monuments."  "  The  swift- 
running  hero  Shemesh,"  the  sun,  a  fine  myth  "debased  by  imholy 
association,"  was  "transfigured,"  and  was  thus  reclaimed  "from 
superstition  to  the  service  of  the  Most  High"  (Cheyne,  Origin  of 
thePsdUeryi).202). 

It  is  true  that  on  certain  private  interpretations  there  are  not  a 
few  mythological  allusions  in  Hebrew  writings  which  are  assigned 
by  the  Graf-Wellhausen  school  to  the  exile  and  the  succeeding 
period.    Leviathan  and  Rahab  are  possible  examples. 

But  are  no  similar  allusions  foimd  in  the  literature  of  pre-exilic 
days?    In  Prof.  Cheyne's  opinion  cherubim  and  seraphim  are 
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mythological  creations  for  the  storm  cloud  and  the  lightning,  and 
both  find  place  in  pre-exilic  Uteratiire  (Gen.  iiL  24,  J;  2  Samii.  xx. 
11,  pre-exilic  according  to  Chejme,  Origin  of  the  Psalter^  p.  193,  and 
ep.  p.  205  on  the  cherub;  Isa.  vi.  2).  In  ''a  pre-exilic  song4xx>k 
call^  'The  Book  of  the  Upright,'''  Joshua  addresses  the  sun  as 
though  it  were  a  living  object,  and  '^  speaks  almost  as  if  he  had  Ps. 
xix.  6  in  his  mind"  (Che3me,  Origin,  pp.  192,  221).  Prof.  Chejme 
should  be  among  the  last  to  cite  a  mjrtholpgical  allusion  in  a  Psalm 
as  cogent  evidence  for  a  post-exilic  date.  Moreover,  the  prophet 
Amos  (ix.  3)  makes  a  poetic  allusion  to  the  serpent  which  Prof. 
Gunkel  interprets  as  the  dragon  Tiamat  of  Babylonian  myth 
(Schdpfung  u.  Chaos,  S.  81);  and  Deborah  in  her  "ancient  song" 
may  perhaps  be  subsidizing  a  phrase  of  ciurent  speech,  in  which 
a  reminiscence  of  heathen  notions  lingered,  when  she  poeti- 
cally describes  the  stars  from  their  courses  fighting  against  Sisera 
(Judg.  V.  20).  At  any  rate  her  description  of  the  stars  as  fighting 
from  their  courses  parallels  the  Psalmist's  description  of  the  sun 
going  forth  as  a  bridegroom  and  rejoicing  as  a  runner.  The 
prophetess  refers  to  the  sim  also  in  words  like  unto  the  Psalmist's 
when  she  says:  '^  Be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his  might" 
(Judg.  V.  31).  There  should,  therefore,  be  no  denial  by  Prof.  CJheyne 
of  at  least  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  a  Hebrew  poet  who  lived 
before  the  exile  to  borrow  beautiful  imagery  from  exploded  myth- 
ology, and  to  employ  figures  which  still  remained  current  in  popular 
speech.  Oneral  features  of  this  sort,  even  assuming  that  their 
origin  lies  in  mythology,  afford  no  evidence  that  a  Psalm  is  a  late 
production. 

But  why  find  mythology  in  the  nineteenth  Psalm?  For  one  to 
speak  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  sim  is  not  to  give  credence  to  myth- 
ology. The  phrase  "  to  set  a  tabernacle"  means,  without  a  figure, 
to  provide  a  dwelling,  or  assign  a  place  (Alexander;  comp.  1  Sam. 
xiii.  2= home);  and  it  may  have  this  meaning  in  the  Psalm.  At 
most  the  expression  springs  from  a  naive  conception  of  the  universe 
which  lingered  in  current  speech.  More  probably  both  it  and  the 
comparison  of  the  sim  to  a  radiant  bridegroom  and  to  a  ruimer 
exulting  in  his  strength  and  endurance  are  but  poetic  imagery. 
But  to  whatever  source  the  reference  to  the  sim's  tabernacle  is  due, 
it  proceeds  from  the  same  mental  trait  which  led  the  Hebrews  to 
speak  of  the  foundations  of  the  earth  (Jer.  xxxi.  37;  Mic.  vi.  2)  and 
the  windows  of  heaven  ((Jen.  vii.  11;  2  Kings  vii.  2),  of  the  cham- 
bers which  Jehovah  hath  builded  for  himself  in  the  heavens  (Amos 
ix.  6)  and  the  treasuries  whence  he  bringeth  forth  the  wind  (Jer.  x 
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13),  of  the  wings  of  the  wind  (Hos.  iv.  19)  and  the  wings  of  the  sun 
(Mai.  iii.  20=iv.  2,  English  version).  Whether  these  allusions  are 
traced  to  myth,  or  to  a  naive  conception  of  the  universe,  or  to  poetic 
imagination,  they  are  all  foimd  in  pre-exilic  literature,  with  the 
exception  of  the  citation  from  Malachi,  as  will  be  noticed;  and  as 
already  noted,  the  figure  by  which  the  sun  is  spoken  of  as  going 
forth  in  might  is  as  old  as  the  '' ancient  song"  of  Deborah;  so  that 
again  it  becomes  clear  that  features  of  this  sort  furnish  no  criterion 
for  adjudging  a  late  date  to  the  Psalm. 

The  crucial  arguments  against  the  pre-exilic  origin  of  the  nine- 
teenth Psalm  which  have  been  advanced  during  the  century  of 
modem  Biblical  criticism  have  now  been  examined.  There  appears 
to  be  no  sound  reason  for  denying  that  this  fine  hymn  had  a  place 
in  the  Psalter  of  the  first  temple.  That  it  had  this  place  is  suffi- 
ciently declared  by  its  ancient  title. 

Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 


11. 

"JOHN  KNOX,  REFORMER  OF  A  KINGDOM/'^f 

rOMAS  CARLYLE  declared  Knox  to  be  "  the  one  Scotchman 
to  whom  of  all  others  his  coimtry  and  the  world  owe  a  debt." 
And  it  is  in  recognition  of  that  world-wide  indebtedness  that  we 
are  met  here  to-day  to  pay  our  tribute  to  his  memory.  Nay, 
rather  to  his  life-work.  For  his  life  is  no  mere  memory,  but  a  living 
power.  For  his  works  do  follow  him,  and  he,  being  dead,  yet 
speaketh. 

Our  interest  in  John  Knox  is  two-fold — ^as  one  of  the  most  notable 
examples  of  the  transforming  and  controlling  power  of  Christian 
faith,  and  as  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  a  great  historical  drama. 
The  former  is,  for  the  present  age,  the  more  important  considers^ 
tion.  For  great  as  was  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived,  important  as 
were  its  issues  for  Scotland  and  England  and  America,  its  problems 
were  temporary,  and  no  stage  is  likely  to  be  set  again  with  either 
its  actors  or  its  incidents.  But  the  personal  history  of  John  Knox 
has  in  it  a  imiversal  note,  which  makes  it  of  overmastering  value 
to  every  age  and  to  every  individual  seeking  the  noblest  things. 

By  universal  I  mean  a  type  of  character  compact  of  that  which 
is  highest  and  best  and  most  permanent  in  human  nature;  in  one 
aspect  independent  of  any  particular  age,  and  in  another  so  intense 
and  active  as  to  seem  particularly  adapted  to  the  age  in  which  it 
was  formed.  Thus,  while  claiming  for  Knox  a  breadth  and  dignity 
of  character  due  to  his  sense  of  nearness  to  God,  I  heartily  accept 
Mr.  Himie  Brown's  dictiun,  in  which  he  declares  that  Knox  pos- 
sessed "  an  individuality  marked  for  a  special  purpose,  and  endowed 
with  every  gift  requisite  for  its  fulfillment"  {Life  of  Knox,  I,  117). 
It  is  the  same  thing  which  we  find  in  the  great  characters  of  the 
Bible — ^in  Abraham  and  Moses,  in  Samuel  and  David,  in  Isaiah  and 
Daniel,  in  John  the  Baptist  and  Paul — in  the  great  characters  of 
the  Bible,  and  not  less  in  those  who  through  the  Christian  centuries 
have  proved  the  transforming  power  of  God's  love.    The  lesson  of 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  on  the 
occasion  of  a  celebration  in  honor  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  John  Knox. 

t  "Knox  Himself  I  the  Reformer  of  a  Kingdom/'  Milton,  Areo^'ogitica, 
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such  a  life  is  needed  to-day  and  every  day.  The  temptations  to 
be  met  and  mastered  are  the  same  in  every  age,  however  the  masks 
they  wear  may  differ.    The  issues  are  eternally  the  same. 

I. 

John  Knox  was  born*  in  or  near  the  town  of  Haddington,  seven- 
teen miles  east  of  Edinburgh,  of  humble  parentage,  at  a  date  no 
record  of  which  has  been  preserved.  He  probably  studied  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  was  admitted  to  clerical  orders 
prior  to  1641.  In  1544  he  entered  the  family  of  Hugh  Douglas  of 
Longniddry  as  tutor  of  his  sons  and  the  son  of  the  laird  of  Ormiston. 
Not  a  single  incident  distinguishes  his  career  from  thousands  of 
others  imtil  the  moment  which  he  marks  as  an  epoch  in  his  own 
and  his  country's  history. 

''  In  the  midst  of  all  the  calamities  that  came  upon  this  Realm 
....  came  to  Scotland  that  Blessed  Martjrr  of  God  Master  George 
Wishart  in  the  year  of  God  1544.  He  was  a  man  of  such  graces  as 
before  him  were  never  heard  within  this  Realm,  yea,  and  are  rare 
to  be  foimd  yet  in  any  man,  notwithstanding  the  great  light  of  God 
that  since  his  days  hath  shined  unto  us.  He  was  singularly  learned, 
as  well  in  all  godly  knowledge  as  in  all  honest  human  science" 
{Works,  I,  p.  125).t 

Knox  tells  us  how  he  "  waited  upon  him  carefully  from  the  time 
he  came  to  Lothian,"  and  makes  it  clear  that  from  the  teaching  of 
Wishart  grew  that  experience  of  personal  religion  which  trans- 
formed his  life.  The  preaching  of  Wishart  was  that  plain  Scriptural 
exposition  which  was  taking  all  Europe  back  to  the  word  of  God  as 
to  a  newly  opened  foimtain,  with  a  fearless  application  of  its  teach- 
ing to  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  contemporary  life  which 
produced  an  intense  spiritual  and  political  ferment.  The  effect 
upon  Knox  was  immediate  and  inmiense.  It  drove  him  to  study 
the  Bible  carefully,  and  he  tells  us  that  it  was  in  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  the  glorious  discourse  of  our  Lord  after 
the  last  supper,  that  he  first  cast  anchor.  It  drove  him  out  of  his 
study  with  the  fervor  of  a  young  man  and  a  new  convert  to  carry  a 

*  The  latest  opinions  on  the  date  of  Knox's  birth  have  been  collected  in  the 
March,  1905,  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  of 
Philadelphia.  The  weight  of  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  1515,  a  date  which 
suits  the  established  facts  of  his  career  better  than  any  other,  clears  up  the  one 
dark  gap,  1530  to  1541,  and  reUeves  him  from  the  criticism  which  has  been  visited 
by  recent  historians  on  his  second  marriage. 

t  The  popular  character  of  this  address  has  led  to  the  use  of  the  modernized 
text  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Guthrie,  Ix)ndon,  1898;  but  the  references  throughout  are  to 
the  definitive  edition  of  David  Laing,  six  volumes,  Edinburgh. 
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two-handed  sword  before  Wishart,  after  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  assassinate  him.  The  tender  pathos  of  his  description  of  Wis- 
hart's  arrest  and  martyrdom  remains  to  us  as  a  page  of  his  own 
deep  spiritual  experience.  And  realizing  that  he  was  now  marked 
as  one  of  the  professors  of  the  "new  evangel,"  after  the  murder  of 
Cardinal  Beaton  he  took  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  and 
there  came  to  him  the  public  call  to  the  office  of  preacher  by  the 
voice  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement  and  the  lips  of  John 
Rough.  This  incident  is  of  the  utmost  significance  in  his  career. 
That  he  had  fervently  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
was  obvious  enough,  that  he  was  ready  to  make  public  profession 
of  his  faith  in  peril  of  persecution  he  had  made  clear  to  all  the  world, 
that  in  the  education  of  his  young  pupils  he  was  actively  teaching 
the  Bible  and  a  reformed  Catechism  he  has  himself  recorded;  but 
that  he  was  not  seeking  the  responsible  office  of  the  preacher  of 
reform  is  no  less  plain. 

At  the  close  of  a  sermon  upon  the  election  of  ministers  John 
Rough — ^the  sometime  friar,  the  martyr  yet  to  be — addressing 
Knox,  gave  him  this  solemn  charge : 

"In  the  name  of  God  and  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the 
name  of  these  that  presently  call  you  by  my  mouth,  I  charge  you, 
that  you  refuse  not  this  holy  vocation,  but,  as  ye  tender  the 
Glory  of  God,  the  increase  of  Christ  His  kingdom,  the  edification 
of  your  brethren  and  the  comfort  of  me,  oppressed  by  the  multitude 
of  labors,  that  you  take  upon  you  the  public  office  of  preaching, 
even  as  ye  look  to  avoid  God's  heavy  displeasure  and  desire  that 
He  shall  multiply  His  graces  upon  you. 

"Whereat,  John  Knox,  abashed,  burst  forth  in  most  abundant 
tears,  and  withdrew  himself  to  his  chamber.  His  covintenance  and 
behavior,  from  that  day  to  the  day  that  he  was  compelled  to  pre- 
sent himself  to  the  public  place  of  preaching,  did  sufficiently  declare 
the  grief  and  trouble  of  his  heart;  for  no  man  saw  any  kind  of  mirth 
in  him,  neither  yet  had  he  pleasure  to  accompany  any  man  for  many 
days  together"  {Works,  I,  pp.  187-188). 

There  was  surely  enough  to  cause  any  man  to  pause  and  reflect 
before  he  accepted  the  vocation  thus  thrust  upon  him.  It  was  a 
call  to  every  form  of  self-sacrifice — to  poverty,  to  hardship,  to 
outlawry,  almost  certainly  to  the  pains  of  martjrrdom.  But  it  is 
clear  that  it  was  not  from  any  want  of  physical  courage  that  he 
shrank  back.  It  was  true  of  him  then,  as  always,  as  the  Regent 
Morton  said  by  his  open  grave,  that  he  was  a  man  who  never 
"  feared  any  flesh."    It  was  also  true  of  him  then,  as  he  declared 
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it  ever  was,  that  he  was  ''a  weak  and  fearful  man."  That  is,  he 
realized  the  awfuhiess  of  the  call,  its  grandeur  transcending  human 
powers — and  he  knew  his  own  inadequacy.  He  had,  however,  cast 
anchor  in  John's  Gospel  at  the  seventeenth  chapter;  and  the 
anchor  held.  He  got  his  grip  fast  in  the  firm  rock  of  holy  Scripture, 
and  thereafter  though  the  billows  rolled  round  him  moimtain  high, 
though  the  storms  beat  and  buffeted  him,  he  never  faltered  in  his 
faith  nor  failed  in  the  hour  of  need. 

He  was  speedily  to  have  that  deep  spiritual  experience  which  is 
associated  with  intense  physical  strain  and  the  loneliness  which 
makes  a  man  feel  that  he  is  forsaken  alike  by  man  and  God.  For 
by  the  capture  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrew's  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  and  for  nineteen  months  he  was  condemned  to  the 
galleys. 

There  are  certain  synonjrms  of  suffering  from  which  the  modem 
mind  shrinks  back  in  horror.  The  Hebrew  making  his  bricks 
without  straw,  the  Athenian  in  the  mines  of  Syracuse,  the  Protest- 
ant in  the  French  galleys  knew  the  frightful  reality  whose  verbal 
symbol  causes  our  blood  to  chill.  Few  indeed  have  been  the  men 
who  have  come  forth  from  such  an  ordeal  unbroken  and  imembit- 
tered,  who  still  retain  their  integrity  and  are  not  ready  "  to  curse 
God  and  die."  But  of  these  Knox  was  one.  He  had  learned  how 
to  suffer  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  it  need  not 
surprise  us  that  thenceforward  he  should  be  so  utterly  fearless,  so 
completely  free  from  those  influences  which  make  a  life  of  self- 
denial  so  diflicult  even  to  those  of  the  loftiest  ideals. 

He  was  released  from  the  galleys  at  the  instance  of  Edward  VI 
of  England,  and  there  being  no  good  hope  of  present  usefulness  in 
Scotland,  he  went  to  England,  and  m  Berwick  and  Newcastle,  as 
one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  king,  and  as  an  apostle  of  the  new  evangel 
preaching  wherever  he  was  sent,  he  made  proof  of  his  ministry. 
When  Edward  died  and  Mary  Tudor  came  to  the  throne  he  took 
refuge  on  the  continent.  For  a  time  he  preached  at  Dieppe,  then 
at  Frankfort  as  minister  of  a  church  of  English  exiles,  and  for 
about  two  and  a  half  years  he  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  church 
of  English  refugees  at  Geneva.  These  seem  to  have  been  his  years 
of  greatest  ease  and  happiness.  He  foimd  in  Calvin  and  his  fellow- 
exiles  noble  and  kindred  spirits,  he  had  time  for  study  and  reflection, 
for  the  joys  of  friendship  and  for  the  formation  of  home  ties. 
During  these  years  he  gathered  a  wide  experience  of  men  and  affairs 
in  many  lands  and  under  a  wide  diversity  of  circumstances,  he 
enjoyed  the  favor  of  princes  and  he  met  with  the  sternest  reverses 
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of  fortune.  Through  it  all  his  faith  grew  stronger  and  clearer,  his 
trust  in  men,  including  himself,  became  as  nothing  in  the  presence 
of  his  overwhelming,  all-absorbing  dependence  on  an  all-wise,  all- 
good,  ever-present  God.  The  absolute  authority  of  the  word  of 
God  took  complete  possession  of  his  mind  and  heart,  and  he  became^ 
as  completely  as  Paul  himself,  the  bond  slave  of  Jesus  Christ.  His 
mind  lent  itself  readily  to  that  type  of  doctrine  which  we  call  Cal- 
vinistic,  which  the  age  of  the  Reformation  thought  of  as  Augus- 
tinian,  which  is  distinctly  Pauline,  but  which  is  simply  the  piu'est 
form  of  Evangelical  Christianity.  Knox  was  not  dependent  upon 
Calvin  for  it  any  morp  than  Zwingli  was.  But  no  doubt  his  associ- 
ation with  Calvin  g^/e  his  views  greater  stability  and  certainty, 
and,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  developed  his  views  of  the  Christian 
commonwealth.  In  one  particular  he  pressed  his  doctrine  of  the 
authority  of  holy  Scripture  beyond  even  that  of  Calvin  and  the 
Westminster  divines.  He  not  only  insisted  on  a  reform  which 
would  eliminate  from  the  Church  every  doctrine  and  ceremony 
which  was  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  but  he  demanded  that 
nothing  should  be  tolerated  for  which  distinct  Scriptural  warrant 
could  not  be  obtained.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  unwelcome 
such  teaching  was,  even  to  many  who  recognized  the  need  of  reform. 
Even  had  he  not  so  deeply  offended  Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  one 
grave  blunder  of  his  career,  his  tract,  "The  First  Blast  of  the 
Trumpet  Against  the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women,"  his  uncom- 
promising demand  for  a  reform  based  upon  the  letter  of  Scripture 
would  never  have  admitted  him  to  her  favor. 

As  for  the  general  temper  of  the  man,  it  was  not  coldly  intellec- 
tual. His  writings  abound  in  pathos  and  tenderness,  in  broad 
humor  and  keen  sarcasm.  We  find  him  acting  the  part  of  the 
cordial  host,  the  gentle  pastor,  the  loyal  friend.  If  he  held  back 
from  an  imwelcome  duty,  no  man  dealt  more  honestly  by  himself  for 
his  reluctance  or  by  the  duty  when  he  once  recognized  its  claim 
upon  him.  His  highest  vocation  was  imdoubtedly  that  to  which 
he  was  so  dramatically  called,  the  preacher  of  righteousness,  and 
to  that  he  gave  his  best  powers.  But  in  whatever  position  he  found 
himself,  he  dealt  so  honestly  and  courageously  by  it  that  as  states- 
man and  historian  he  attained  a  position  second  to  none — ^not  of 
his  own  country  only,  but  of  his  age. 

Such  was  the  man  who  at  length,  in  the  year  1559,  was  summoned 
to  Scotland  to  take  part  in  the  great  work  of  reform  now  come  to 
definite  issue.  Unless  our  faith  deceives  us,  such  a  man,  so  formed, 
could  not  fail  to  acquit  himself  like  a  man  in  Scotland  or  elsewhere. 
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Such  men,  bom  it  matters  not  when  or  where,  bom  again  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  called  of  God  to  the  service  of  trath,  tried  by  adver- 
sity, unspoiled  by  prosperity,  built  up  by  companionship  with  the 
noblest  men,  but  most  of  all  by  daily  familiarity  with  the  word  of 
God — such  men  are  needed  eversrwhere  to-day  as  much  as  they 
were  in  Scotland  in  the  year  of  grace  1559.  God  send  us  men  of  like 
heroic  mould! 

II. 

On  the  stage  of  European  history  the  sixteenth  century  presents 
three  interesting  movements — the  culmination  of  the  Renaissance, 
the  Protestant  Reformation  and  the  Catholic  Reaction.  Each  in 
its  own  way  represents  intense  human  activity — ^intellectual  and 
emotional,  social  and  political.  Each  gave  birth  to  new  ideas  and 
new  ideals.  Scarcely  any  country  in  Europe  escaped  the  influence 
of  each  in  turn,  yet  the  effect  on  each  country  was  different. 

Thus  in  Italy  and  Spain  the  Reformation  wrought  so  feebly  as  to 
win  little  room  for  the  new  spirit  of  faith  to  vivify  lands  ravaged 
by  the  mthlessness  of  the  Renaissance  and  strangled  by  the  repres- 
sion of  the  Reaction.  While  in  a  great  part  of  Germany  the  Renais- 
sance did  scarcely  more  than  supply  m  the  htmianism  of  Erasmus 
and  the  art  of  Diirer  the  necessary  instruments  for  a  Reform  too 
spontaneous  and  far-reaching  to  be  overcome  by  any  reaction.  In 
France  the  Renaissance  flowered  in  the  age  of  Francis  I,  declined 
in  that  of  Henry  II,  and  under  the  influence  of  Catherine  de  Medici, 
in  combination  with  the  rising  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Reaction,  bore 
some  of  its  worst  fruits  during  the  brief  and  bitter  reigns  of  her 
feeble  sons,  while  the  forces  of  the  Reformation,  in  both  its  spiritual 
and  political  phases,  strove  in  vain  for  recognition  and  existence. 
Catherine  and  the  Guises,  while  they  used  the  weapons  of  the  Reac- 
tion freely,  exhibit  that  cynical  superiority  to  the  authority  of  the 
Church  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Renaissance;  and  Mary  of 
Guise  in  Scotland,  and  Mary  of  Scotland  herself,  show  the  same 
indifference  to  the  mandates  of  the  Church  whenever  those  man- 
dates clash  with  their  personal  interests.  In  this  court  circle 
Henry  of  Navarre  suffered  that  moral  corruption  which,  even  while 
he  was  the  representative  of  the  political  phase  of  the  Reformation 
movement,  made  him  a  reproach  to  the  cause  he  served  and  even- 
tually its  betrayer. 

In  England  the  Renaissance  made  its  first  appearance  in  the 
aspect  of  the  revival  of  learning,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
political  Protestantism  of  Henry  VIH's  divorce  and  ecclesiastical 
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independence  of  the  papacy.  A  fairer  phase  made  Edward's 
brief  reign  bright  with  promise,  only  to  be  blighted  by  Mary's 
fiery  zeal  for  the  Reaction.  With  Elizabeth's  accession  the  Renais- 
sance returned  in  full  vigor,  retarding  the  triumph  of  distinctive 
Reformed  ideas,  so  that  Elizabeth,  having  freely  given  her  heart  to 
the  one,  siu^rounded  herself  with  a  court  full  of  the  life  and  love  of 
beauty  of  the  Renaissance;  and  having  grudgingly  given  her  mind 
to  the  other,  chose  her  counselors  from  the  assured  friends  of  the 
Reformation.  The  queen  herself,  with  Leicester,  Sydney,  Raleigh 
and  Drake,  will  always  represent  the  age  of  Elizabeth  to  some; 
while  others  cherish  it  for  the  work  of  Cecil  and  Nicholas  Bacon,  of 
Hooker  and  of  Cartwright. 

Various  as  the  influence  of  these  movements  on  France  and  Eng- 
land were,  their  aspect  in  Scotland  was  yet  different.  At  the  death 
of  James  V,  in  1542,  Scotland  was  one  of  the  most  backward  of 
European  countries.  Bred  abroad,  James  had  brought  home  from 
France  ideas  of  national  organization  which  were  not  more  advanced 
than  those  of  Louis  XI  in  France  or  Edward  IV  in  England,  and  he 
died  of  a  broken  heart  because  of  the  collapse  of  his  plans  in  the 
shameful  conduct  of  his  nobility  in  the  face  of  a  foreign  foe  at 
Solway  Moss.  A  savage  feudalism,  with  little  regard  for  any  form 
of  central  government  and  a  contemptuous  indifference  to  a  corrupt 
and  feeble  Church,  characterized  the  land.  Outside  of  Edinburgh 
there  was  but  a  single  walled  town.  The  lowlands  had  long  been 
subject  to  the  fierce  forays  of  the  border  and  the  no  less  hostile 
raids  of  their  highland  covintrjrmen.  There  was  no  industrial 
development  of  any  importance,  and  the  townspeople  had  hitherto 
waited  in  vain  for  that  opportunity  of  wealth,  education  and  civic 
spirit  which  had  made  the  Italian  republics,  the  French  commimes 
and  the  free  cities  of  the  empire  nursing  mothers  of  liberty.  The 
only  tie  which  bovind  the  kingdom  to  the  world  of  civilized  thought 
and  action  was  the  strategic  unportance  of  Scotland  in  the  age-long 
rivalry  between  France  and  England.  In  this  struggle  France  had 
lately  held  the  upper  hand,  and  her  manners  had  completely  cap- 
tured the  court  circle  and  her  representatives  were  playing  a  bold 
game  for  a  final  appropriation  of  the  coimtry.  But  France  as 
little  reaUzed  at  that  time  as  we  are  likely  to  do  to-day  the  hardy 
brutality  of  the  great  feudatories  and  the  slight  tie  that  bound  the 
people  or  the  feudal  baronage  to  the  crown. 

In  short,  Scotland  was  still  in  a  state  of  rude  medievalism. 
A  mediaevalism,  moreover,  which  had  grown  up  outside  of  the  old 
Roman  civilization,  with  few  or  none  of  those  influences  which  for 
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a  thousand  years  worked  slowly  toward  the  dawning  of  a  brighter 
age.  There  was  no  conscious  national  life,  no  settled  constitutional 
system,  no  church  of  vital  powers  and  capable  leaders,  no  vigorous 
universities  informed  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  learning.  It  may 
truly  be  said  of  Scotland  as  it  was  said  of  Israel  in  a  like  case :  "  In 
those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel:  every  man  did  that  which 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes.''  To  the  broken-hearted  king  on  his 
death-bed  was  brought  the  news  of  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  but 
the  news  brought  no  cheer  to  him,  all  too  conscious  of  the  failure 
of  his  plans.  "It  came  with  a  lass,  and  it  will  pass  with  a  lass,"* 
was  his  despairing  prophecy.  There  is  in  his  mind  no  room  for 
any  thought  of  Scotland.  It  is  only  the  kingship  which  concerns 
him. 

So  at  the  very  close  of  the  year  1542  the  king  died,  the  little 
Mary  was  proclaimed  queen,  the  Earl  of  Arran  was  named  as  regent 
by  the  coimcil,  and  Scotland  began  again  to  thread  the  intricate 
mazes  of  the  endless  conspiracies  of  one  more  feeble  regency. 

But  a  new  factor  had  been  added  to  the  famiUar  list  of  queen 
mother,  great  barons  and  churchmen,  and  princes  of  the  blood. 
Scotland  had  managed  to  remain  all  but  vintouched  by  the  new 
birth  of  the  Renaissance,  but  it  was  not  to  be  so  with  the  new  evan- 
gel of  Martin  Luther.  Heresy  was  no  new  phenomena.  LoUardry 
had  early  found  a  road  into  Scotland  and  had  maintained  itself 
with  singular  persistency  in  the  western  lowlands.  Not  a  few  vic- 
tims had  been  offered  upon  the  altar  of  a  complacent  satisfaction 
with  an  outworn  order.  But  now  that  there  was  a  contagion  in  the 
air,  the  Church  as  organized  in  its  head  and  branches  began  to 
reaUze  that  this  was  no  casual  conflict  with  an  irrepressible  tendency 
of  the  human  mind  toward  innovation,  but  one  phase  of  a  wide- 
spread movement.  It  was  the  more  notable  because  it  spread  so 
rapidly  beyond  clerical  circles  and  awoke  such  a  stubborn  spirit 
in  the  lesser  baronage  and  the  well-to-do  people  of  the  towns. 

The  Regent  Arran  proved  himself  to  be  a  typical  noble  of  the 
old  order,  a  little  less  daring,  perhaps,  than  many  of  his  predeces- 
sors, neither  more  nor  less  capable.  Succumbing  to  his  rival. 
Cardinal  Beaton,  he  became  till  the  murder  of  that  astute  church- 
man his  pliant  tool.  Finally  retiring  in  1554,  he  gave  way  to 
Mary  of  Guise,  who  used  the  regency  and  all  her  woman's  wit  to 
promote  the  power  of  her  house,  the  French  alliance  and,  where 
it  did  not  clash  with  her  dearer  schemes,  the  power  of  the  papacy. 
Among  the  greater  nobles  she  did  not  find  a  single  helper  worthy  of 

*  This  is  Pitscottie's  version.    Lindsay's  History,  1728,  p.  176. 
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note,  a  single  minister  willing  and  able  to  promote  her  policies. 
Perhaps  nothing  can  more  clearly  indicate  the  poverty  of  the  age 
than  the  want  of  capable  men  to  serve  those  in  power.  Out  of  the 
numerous  company  of  nobles  who  pass  across  the  scene,  only  two 
of  first-class  ability  are  to  be  found.  These  are  James  Stewart, 
the  illegitimate  son  of  the  late  king,  who  appears  first  as  the  Prior 
of  St.  Andrew's,  becomes  Earl  of  Murray,  and  ably  governs  as 
regent  from  1567  to  1570;  and  Lord  Maitland  of  Lethington, 
usually  spoken  of  as  Secretary  Lethington. 

The  weakness  of  these  two  men  is  in  the  very  thing  that  this 
age  of  ours  in  its  blindness  demands  of  the  Reformers  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  They  were  too  tolerant,  too  ready  to  temporize. 
They  were  wanting  in  that  quality  which  alone  could  face  the  utter 
intolerance  and  imscrupulousness  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the 
French  theory  of  monarchy.  I  prefer  to  call  that  quaUty  inflexi- 
bility. Whatever  it  was  John  Knox  had  it.  And  his  very  enemies 
have  found  it  hard  to  give  it  a  very  bad  name  even  in  him.  Both 
Murray  and  Lethington  were  men  of  their  age;  both  were  singularly 
adroit  and  skillful  politicians.  Murray  belonged  rather  to  the 
school  of  Cecil  in  England  and  Sully  in  France;  Lethington  was 
more  of  a  child  of  the  Renaissance,  of  a  more  idealizing  tempera- 
ment, far  less  direct  and  reliable.  He  was  from  first  to  last  the 
only  man  who  fairly  met  Knox  face  to  face  in  council.  It  must  be 
granted  that  in  everything  except  a  fair  estimate  of  the  forces  with 
which  they  were  confronted,  the  generous  tolerance  of  Murray  and 
the  able  statecraft  of  Lethington  were  more  in  accord  with  modem 
ideas  of  statesmanship  than  anything  which  John  Knox  had  to 
oflfer.  In  the  end  they  were  obliged  to  turn  to  Knox  for  the  power 
needed  to  save  the  whole  reform  movement  from  utter  wreck,  and 
the  assassination  of  Murray  and  the  sad  end  of  Lethington  illustrate 
forcibly  the  sounder  judgment  of  Knox.  In  the  face  of  such  a 
derumement  it  is  foolish  to  criticise  that  judgment  as  harsh  and 
uncharitable.  Tlie  simple  fact  is  that  these  men  owed  to  the  reform 
movement  that  deeper  insight  which  ggive  them  the  first  truly 
national  policy  for  Scotland,  and  the  modern  political  philosopher 
owes  the  soundness  of  his  own  theories  to  the  fact  that  the  Protest- 
ant Reformation  succeeded  in  so  large  a  measure  in  establishing  in 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  not  only  toleration,  but  liberty  of  thought 
and  speech. 

But  of  course  Mary  is  the  great  personality  of  the  age — ^Knox 
himself  always  excepted. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  time  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
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sary  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  in  her  mind  or  person  worthy  of 
the  great  place  she  occupies  in  the  drama.  "  Her  tragical  historic  " 
was  due  to  her  birth,  her  rank,  her  unhappy  inheritance.  Mr. 
Rosetti  has  put  into  the  w^l  of  Johanna,  queen  of  the  murdered 
James  I,  something  of  this  tragic  consequence  of  birth. 

"'O  James r  she  said — 'My  James!'  she  said — 
'Alas  for  the  woful  thing 

That  a  poet  trae  and  a  friend  of  man. 
In  desperate  days  of  bale  and  ban, 
Should  needs  be  bom  a  king.'" 

That  Mary  had  a  mind  of  unusual  acuteness,  a  temperament  of 
extraordinary  vitality  and  a  body  of  masculine  vigor  and  more  than 
feminine  beauty  is  not  to  be  denied.  But  neither  by  nature  nor  by 
culture  did  she  possess  any  of  the  finer  qualities  of  mind  or  heart 
which  she  needed  in  the  great  place  she  was  bom  to  fill.  She 
combined  lines  of  inheritance  which  could  not  fail  to  give  her 
extraordinary  powers.  The  Stuart  race  despite  its  utter  inabiUty 
to  learn  the  limitations  of  royalty  and  its  complete  imtrustworthi- 
ness,  had  a  grace  and  charm  rarely  surpassed;  the  Tudor  blood 
was  full  of  the  masculine  vigor  which  made  Elizabeth  so  masterful; 
and  there  was  no  house  in  Europe  more  able  and  more  daring  than 
that  of  Guise.  That  this  inheritance  might  work  itself  out  in  a 
fitting  environment  Mary  was  sent  to  the  court  of  France  in  her 
sixth  year.  That  I  may  not  be  suspected  of  prejudice  in  my  picture 
of  that  court,  let  me  quote  from  Mr.  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne, 
who,  if  we  may  judge  from  some  of  his  poems,  is  not  notably  prudish. 
He  says: 

"The  society  in  which  the  child  was  thenceforward  reared  is 
known  to  readers  of  Brant6me  as  well  as  that  of  imperial  Rome 
at  its  worst  is  known  to  readers  of  Suetonius  or  Petronius — as  well 
as  that  of  papal  Rome  at  its  worst  is  known  to  the  readers  of  the 
diary  kept  by  the  domestic  chaplain  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  Only 
in  their  pages  can  a  parallel  be  found  to  the  gay  and  easy  record 
which  reveals  without  sign  of  shame  or  suspicion  of  offense  the  daily 
life  of  a  court  compared  to  which  the  court  of  King  Charles  II  is  as 
the  court  of  Victoria  to  the  society  described  by  Grammont.  De- 
bauchery of  all  kinds  and  murder  in  all  forms  were  the  daily  matter 
of  excitement  or  of  jest  to  the  brilliant  circle  which  revolved  around 
Queen  Catherine  de  Medici.  After  ten  years'  training  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  woman  whose  main  instrument  of  policy  was  the 
corruption  of  her  own  children,  the  Queen  of  Scots,  aged  fifteen 
years  and  five  months,  was  married  to  the  eldest  and  feeblest  of  the 
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brood."*  For  a  year  and  a  half  she  lived  in  the  very  stonn  centre 
of  the  fiercje  and  unscrupulous  struggle  for  power  which  tore  the 
court,  and  for  eight  months  more  she  was  one  of  the  important 
pieces  in  the  diplomatic  game  played  by  Catherine  and  the  Guises  for 
power  in  and  out  of  France.  Finally,  in  August,  1561,  she  returned 
to  Scotland.  Her  career  thenceforward  was  worthy  of  her  bringing 
up.  It  was  a  struggle  for  unlimited  license  in  the  gratification  of 
her  own  wishes.  No  fixed  purpose  can  be  discovered  even  in  her 
pursuit  of  pleasure;  no  idea  of  enjoyment  worthy  of  her  royal 
rank.  She  lacked  the  prudence  and  self-restraint  which  had  marked 
her  mother's  course.  She  showed  none  of  the  wicked  persistence 
which  had  characterized  her  preceptress  in  crime.  The  claims 
neither  of  Church  nor  State  weighed  with  her  in  comparison  with 
her  whims.  If  the  suspicions  of  her  Protestant  subjects  did  not 
restrain  her  in  her  relations  with  Rizzio,  the  open  condemnation  of 
the  Roman  Church  did  not  keep  her  from  marrying  Bothwell  by 
the  Protestant  ritual.t 

Her  apologists  find  nothing  to  say  for  her  more  rational  than 
that  she  was  sinned  against  as  well  as  sinning;  her  royal  preroga- 
tive was  unduly  limited;  she  was  humiliated  by  the  blunt  rebukes 
of  such  men  as  Knox;  she  was  outraged  by  the  conduct  of  Damley, 
and  swept  away  by  the  brutal  force  of  Bothwell;  she  was  driven 
into  indiscretion  by  imjust  suspicions  as  to  her  relations  with  Chas- 
telard  and  Rizzio,  and  goaded  into  madness  by  the  murder  of  her 
favorite. 

Let  us  say  that  she  was  a  woman  of  her  age  and  her  environment, 
a  child  of  the  Renaissance,  entering  the  same  plea  for  her  that  we 
did  for  Lethington,  that  we  hear  nowadays  advanced  for  Joanna 
of  Naples  and  Lucretia  Borgia.  Let  us  recognize  that  it  was  an 
age  that  glorified  the  virago — ^a  word  not  then  fallen  into  disrepute — 

*  Enq/dopcBdia  BrUannica,  XI  cd.,  Vol.  XV,  tit.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

t  The  Bothwell  marriage  is  the  culmination  of  Mary's  defiance  of  all  law,  human 
and  divine.  When  it  took  place — ^we  cannot  say  ''was  solenmised" — but  three 
months  and  five  days  had  elapsed  since  the  murder  of  Damley.  Bothwell  had 
been  married  but  fifteen  months  before  by  the  advice  and  express  counsel  of  the 
Queen,  and  divorced,  without  cause,  for  the  purpose  of  marriage  with  Mary. 
Only  one  month  elapsed  before  Bothwell  was  expdled  from  the  kingdom  by  the 
outraged  people.  While  the  marriage  was  performed  according  to  Reformed 
forms,  Adam  Bothwell  was  actuated  by  other  than  Reformed  ideas.  Craig 
refused  to  publish  the  bans  except  upon  a  royal  writ,  and  then  "publicly  took 
heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  he  abhorred  the  proposed  marriage,"  and  he 
admonished  Bothwell  before  the  Privy  Coimcil.  Adam  Bothwell  was  cited  to 
appear  before  the  General  Assembly  and  suspended  from  his  ministerial  office. 
See  Hay  Fleming,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  London,  1898:  especially  the  rich  mine 
d  original  authorities  in  the  voluminous  notes. 
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the  manly  woman  of  keen  mind  and  resolute  will  and  alert  purpose. 
Let  us  admit  that  to  the  freedom  of  the  Renaissance  in  which  she 
was  reared  had  been  added  the  fine  philosophy  of  the  CathoUc 
Reaction  holding  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  And,  finally^ 
let  us  concede  that  the  corrupt  Church  in  which  she  was  reared  and 
by  which  she  was  sustained  made  sin  and  self-indulgence  easy  to 
the  powerful  instruments  of  its  policy.  Having  granted  all  this, 
is  it  possible  to  find  excuse  for  her  contempt  of  the  rules  of  decency, 
of  the  claims  of  religion,  of  the  duties  of  the  ruler? 

Even  the  Italy  of  the  Renaissance  rejected  many  a  ruler  as 
brilliant  and  no  worse  than  she;  France  refused  the  claims  of  the 
Guises  and  took  a  tardy  vengeance  on  the  house  of  Bourbon; 
England  sent  a  much  less  wicked  and  false  descendant  of  hers  to 
the  scaffold.  Indeed,  it  was  not  Scotland  but  England,  not  the 
outspoken  and  inflexible  policy  of  Knox  but  the  halting  and  none- 
too-open  dealing  of  ''good  Queen  Bess,"  that  brought  Mary  at  last 
to  a  final  accoimting. 

Had  Mary  been  allowed  a  free  hand,  what  would  she  have  done 
for  Scotland?  Her  only  civic  poUcy  was  to  establish  the  power 
of  the  crown  at  the  expense  of  nobility  and  people;  her  only 
ecclesiastical  policy  was  to  reestablish  a  corrupt  and  ignorant 
clergy  in  a  place  whose  power  they  had  abused  and  to  permit  them 
to  Ught  again  the  fires  of  persecution  in  every  town  in  Scotland; 
her  only  social  policy  was  to  enrich  a  few  imworthy  favorites  and 
to  lead  with  them  a  life  of  shameless  dalliance,  without  a  thought 
for  the  moral,  intellectual  and  industrial  welfare  of  her  land; 
and  her  sense  of  that  divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  king  was  not 
such  as  to  restrain  her  from  the  gratification  of  passions — ^lust, 
revenge  and  private  hatred — ^which  would  have  disgraced  the  hiun- 
blest  outcast  in  the  purlieus  of  her  capital. 

III. 

I  have  endeavored  to  present  some  picture  of  the  age  and  its 
principal  characters  as  a  background  for  the  definitive  work  which 
John  Knox  was  to  do.  Let  us  now  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Scottish  Reformation  and  see  how  he  was  called  to  play  his 
part  in  it. 

In  his  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  Knox  has  chosen 
the  preaching  and  martyrdom  of  Master  Patrick  Hamilton,  in  1528, 
as  the  first  faint  streak  of  the  dawn  of  the  new  day.  It  was,  how- 
ever, not  till  the  death  of  Wishart  and  the  murder  of  Beaton  that 
there  was  any  considerable  party  committed  to  a  work  of  reform, 
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and  that  the  movement  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  the  occasional 
preaching  by  some  priest  or  friar  whose  heart  had  been  stirred  by 
the  great  Protestant  Reformation,  The  terrible  tyranny  of  the 
Church,  its  complete  control  of  the  vast  engines  of  repression,  are 
hard  for  us  to  realize.  Even  in  Scotland,  where  the  rude  hand  of  a 
lawless  baronage  had  never  completely  submitted  to  the  laws  of  the 
State,  and  had  again  and  again  struck  down  the  king,  the  authority 
of  the  Church  could  not  be  defied  with  impimity.  But  from  the 
murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton  a  considerable  and  influential  body  of 
nobility  and  people  became  aroused  to  the  fact  that  this  matter 
of  reform  was  somethmg  more  than  an  ecclesiastical  squabble,  and 
contained  in  it  issues  of  the  deepest  concern  for  every  class  in 
society.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  country  had  long  been  donu- 
nated  by  the  rivalry  of  England  and  France  for  the  friendship  of 
Scotland,  and  now  the  reforming  party  began  to  realize  that  its 
fortunes  were  bound  up  in  the  English  alliance.  The  deaths  of 
Henry  VIII  and  of  Edward  VI  soon  left  it  without  an  ally,  but  with 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  hope  revived.  Meantime  the  complete 
subordination  of  the  policy  of  the  regent  Mary  of  Guise  to  the 
French  interests  strengthened  the  English  party,  and  in  1558  a 
decided  movement  well  supported  by  nobility  and  people  began. 
Knox  had  visited  Scotland  in  1555  and  was  cheered  by  what  he  saw 
and  heard.  He  was  invited  to  return  in  1557  by  four  of  the  leaders, 
James  Stuart  (afterward  Earl  of  Murray),  Lord  Lome  (afterward 
Earl  of  Argyle),  the  Earl  of  Glencaim  and  Erskin  of  Dun.  But 
it  was  not  imtil  1559  that  he  returned  to  Scotland  and  took  up  the 
great  cause. 

It  has  become  habitual  with  us  to  speak  of  the  Scottish  Reforma- 
tion as  the  work  of  John  Knox.  As  Thomas  Carlyle  says:  "In  the 
history  of  Scotland  I  can  find  properly  but  one  epoch;  we  may  say 
it  contains  nothing  of  world-interest  at  all  but  this  Reformation 
by  Knox."  And  he  not  unjustly  characterizes  it  when  he  says: 
"  At  the  Reformation,  the  internal  life  is  kindled  as  it  were  under 
the  ribs  of  (this)  outward  material  death.  A  cause,  the  noblest  of 
causes,  kindles  itself,  ....  whereby  the  meanest  man  becomes 
not  a  citizen  only,  but  a  member  of  Christ's  visible  Church."  And 
again:  "This  that  Knox  did  for  his  nation,  I  say,  we  may  really 
call  a  resurrection  as  from  death.  It  was  not  a  smooth  business; 
but  it  was  welcome  surely,  and  cheap  at  that  price  had  it  been  far 
tougher.  On  the  whole  cheap  at  any  price;  as  life  is."  It  took 
him  some  time  to  mount  to  the  full  truth,  but  we  can  see  the  sturdy 
Scotch  spirit  rising  in  the  face  of  the  petty  accusations  so  often 
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taken  up  against  Knox  and  this  his  Refonnation.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  there  was  no  need  for  any  such  concession  to  the  timid 
Laodicean  nineteenth  century.  For  David  Laing  is  well  justified 
in  asking:  ''Was  a  triiunph  of  such  magnitude  and  importance 
ever  accomplished  with  less  sacrifice  of  blood,  or  less  sullied  by 
personal  suffering?"    For  there  can  be  but  one  answer:  Never. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  recognize  that  the 
great  work  of  reform  had  already  advanced  far,  and  would  certainly 
have  gone  farther  had  John  Knox  never  returned  to  Scotland.  But 
it  is  still  true  that  its  definite  character  was  given  by  him. 

The  leaders  had  recognized  his  ability  during  his  visit  in  1555-56, 
especially  his  great  power  in  arousing  the  people  by  his  preaching; 
and  at  the  end  of  this  visit  he  was  induced  to  write  his  letter  to 
the  Queen  Regent,  urging  her  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
Before  his  return  to  the  continent  he  had  written  "A  Letter  of 
Wholesome  Coimsel  addressed  to  His  Brethren  in  Scotland,"  and 
in  1557  he  wrote  a  vigorous  appeal  to  "  His  Brethren  and  the  Lords 
Professing  the  Truth  in  Scotland,"  and  in  1558  two  further  letters 
addressed  to  the  Estates  and  to  the  Commonalty  of  Scotland. 
His  familiarity  with  the  contemporary  movements  in  England, 
France,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the 
great  leaders  of  thought,  gave  him  a  position  quite  different  from 
that  which  some  of  his  critics  would  associate  with  his  vocation  as 
a  preacher.  The  age  in  which  the  great  ministers  of  State  were 
churchmen  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  passed  when  Richelieu  had 
not  yet  appeared  upon  the  stage.  And  it  is  only  one  of  the  many 
examples  of  the  intense  secular  prejudice  of  our  time  that  it  is 
necessary  to  vindicate  the  claim  of  Luther,  Calvin  and  Knox  to  rank 
among  the  great  statesmen  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

We  have^abimdant  evidence  in  Knox's  writings  that  he  had  a 
very  definite  conception  of  his  rdle  as  a  statesman.  He  had  been 
discussing  with  his  friends  the  basis  of  government,  and  he  came 
back  to  Scotland  with  well-developed  opinions  as  to  the  obligation 
of  the  ruler  to  the  people,  as  to  the  right  of  revolution  against  a 
faithless  ruler,  and  as  to  the  importance  of  the  development  of  a 
self-conscious  national  life. 

It  is  notable  that  Knox  is  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Reformation  movement.  It  is  sm-prising  how 
little  he  was  affected  by  the  Renaissance.  His  scholarship,  his 
politics,  his  social  ideas  are  entirely  drawn  from  the  elements  of 
the  Reformation  movement;  most  distinctly  from  the  Bible.  He 
leaps  at  a  bound  to  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  mutual  obligation 
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of  ruler  and  ruled,  to  the  essential  quality  of  men  before  the  law, 
and  it  was  by  his  voice  that  the  people  of  Scotland  were  summoned 
to  conscious  life  and  political  significance.  His  Puritan  morality 
was  no  more  hostile  to  the  corruption  in  Church  and  State,  his 
Scriptural  views  of  Church  polity  were  no  more  opposed  to  the 
idolatry  of  the  mass  and  the  many  human  devices  of  the  Roman 
system,  than  his  Biblical  views  of  the  relations  of  man  and  man 
were  destructive  of  the  old  order  of  Scottish  government.  He 
was,  above  all  his  contemporaries,  alive  to  the  broad  national  char- 
acter of  the  Reformation,  yet  he  never  for  a  moment  failed  to  assert 
the  supremacy  of  the  religious  question.  In  this  the  great  leaders 
of  the  Puritan  party  in  England  occupied  exactly  the  same  position. 

When  the  right  of  Mary  to  have  mass  celebrated  in  Holyrood 
was  conceded  by  the  nobles,  Knox  declared:  "That  one  messe 
was  more  fearful  to  him  then  gif  ten  thousand  armed  enemyes  war 
landed  in  any  pairte  of  the  Realme,  of  purpose  to  suppress  the 
hoill  religioun."  Under  similar  circumstances  Sir  John  Eliot  pro- 
claimed in  the  Commons  that  "Religion  is  the  principal  thing." 
But  neither  of  them  meant  to  separate  the  question  of  religion  from 
that  of  State.  Both  meant  to  assert,  and  to  insist  upon,  the  fact 
that  the  question  was  one  and  indivisible,  and  that  the  religious 
issue  underlay  the  political,  and  unless  it  was  carried  to  complete 
triumph  the  whole  battle  was  lost. 

Nothing  more  clearly  illustrates  this  than  the  definite  doctrine  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  civil  magistrate.  His  belief  in  the  existence 
and  permanence  of  one  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  was  utterly  divorced 
from  the  ideal  of  the  old  order.  To  him  it  was  the  duty  of  the  civil 
magistrate  to  maintain  and  promote  the  purity  of  the  Church. 
This  doctrine  cuts  to  the  core  the  silly  charge  that  Knox  would  not 
have  relieved  Scotland  of  the  burden  of  ecclesiastical  domination, 
but  would  merely  have  shifted  the  dominion  from  pope  to  preacher. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  system  which  was  adopted  under  Knox's 
influence  in  the  reforming  Parliament  of  1560  the  Confession  of 
Faith  was  adopted  as  a  national  Confession,  and  acts  were  passed 
sweeping  away  the  Roman  system  and  forbidding  the  mass  imder 
heavy  penalities,  extending  to  death  upon  conviction  of  a  third 
offense.  The  intolerance  of  these  acts  is  but  a  faint  echo  of  the  old 
order — "the  rags  of  popery" — in  which  death  was  not  only  de- 
nounced but  inflicted  for  very  petty  ecclesiastical  offenses,  as,  for 
instance,  under  a  proclamation  of  the  Queen  Regent,  any  one  who 
disturbed  the  church  service,  bullied  the  priest  or  ate  meat  in  Lent 
was  threatened  with  death.    But  it  is  notable  that  they  were  never 
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pushed  to  extremity.  Bishop  Lesley,  a  Roman  Catholic  historian, 
has  testified:  "Yet  the  clemency  of  the  heretic  nobles  must  not 
be  left  unmentioned,  since  at  that  time  they  exiled  few  Catholics 
on  the  score  of  religion,  imprisoned  fewer,  and  put  none  to  death." 
Truly  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them!  It  is  also  important  to 
note  that  these  acts  followed  the  progress  of  reform  and  gave  effect 
to  what  was  already  accomplished,  and  were  the  work  of  an  almost 
unanimous  and  extraordinarily  large  assembly  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Estates. 

The  Reforming  Parliament  directed  the  ministers  to  draw  up  a 
Confession  of  Faith.  The  work  was  executed  in  the  brief  space  of 
four  days  by  Knox  and  five  other  ministers.  The  major  portion 
of  the  work  seems  to  have  been  done  by  Knox,  and  it  reflects  his 
experience  and  spirit.  Says  Knox:  "The  Confession  of  Faith  was 
read  in  face  of  Parliament  and  ratified  by  the  three  Estates  of  this 
realm  at  Edinburgh,  the  17th  day  of  August,  [1560,]  it  was  publicly 
read  first  in  the  audience  of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  and  after  in 
audience  of  the  whole  ParUament.  There  were  present  not  only 
such  as  professed  Christ  Jesus,  but  also  a  great  nimiber  of  the  ad- 
versaries of  our  religion,  such  as  the  forenamed  Bishops  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Dunblane  and  Dimkeld,  and  some  others  of  the  Temporal 
Estate,  who  were  commanded  in  God's  name  to  object,  if  they 

could  say  anything  against  that  doctrine Of  the  Temporal 

Estate,  only  voted  in  the  contrary  the  Earl  of  Athol,  the  Lords 
Somerville  and  Bothwick;  and  yet  for  their  disassenting  they  pro- 
duced no  better  reason,  but  *  We  will  believe  as  oiu*  fathers  believed.' 
The  Bishops — ^Papistical,  we  mean — spake  nothing"  (Knox,  HisL, 
II,  p.  121). 

The  Confession  opens  with  a  striking  passage  worthy  of  the  zeal 
of  the  Church  for  the  recovered  purity  of  its  faith:  "Long  have  we 
thirsted,  dear  brethren,  to  have  notified  unto  the  world  the  sum  of 
that  doctrine  which  we  profess,  and  for  the  which  we  have  sustained 
infamy  and  danger" ;  and  the  preface  contains  a  profession  of  readi- 
ness to  change  any  passage  which  may  be  shown  to  be  repugnant 
to  God's  Word,  which  is  characteristic  of  its  Scriptural  basis.  It 
contains  twenty-five  articles,  is  of  a  distinctly  Calvinistic  character, 
very  freshly  and  cogently  stated,  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  preacher 
rather  than  the  schoolman,  and  was  well  fitted  to  be  the  expression 
of  the  vital  faith  of  a  people  rising  into  self-conscious  life.  Its 
doctrine  of  the  Church  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  history  of  the  times; 
the  issue  it  makes  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  being  fundsr 
mental. 
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"As  we  believe  in  one  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost:  so  do 
we  most  constantly  believe,  that  from  the  beginning  there  has  been 
and  now  is,  and  to  the  end  of  the  world  shall  be,  one  Church,  that 
is  to  say,  one  company  and  multitude  of  men,  chosen  of  God,  who 
rightly  worship  and  embrace  Him  by  true  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
is  the  only  head  of  the  same  Church,  which  also  is  the  body  and 
spouse  of  Christ  Jesus,  which  Church  is  Catholic,  that  is,  imiversal^ 
because  it  contains  the  elect  of  all  ages,  of  all  realms,  nations,  and 
tongues,  be  they  of  the  Jews  or  be  they  of  the  Gentiles,  who  have 
commimion  and  society  with  God  the  Father,  and  with  His  Son 

Christ  Jesus  thro'  the  sanctification  of  His  Holy  Spirit This 

Church  is  invisible,  known  only  to  God,  who  alone  knows  whom  he 
has  chosen/' 

It  is  remarkable  that  Knox  printed  but  a  single  sermon.  We  owe 
that  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  an  attempt  to  silence 
him  in  1565,  "Upon  the  XIX  day  of  August  the  King  came  to 
Sanctgellis  Kirk,"  says  the  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  "and  Johne 
Knox  preachit:  guhairat  he  was  crabbit,  and  causit  discharge  the 
said  Johne  of  his  preitching."  Knox's  explanation  of  his  reason 
for  printing  this  sermon  contains  an  interesting  bit  of  autobiography : 
"John  Knox,  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  preaching  of  his  holy 
evangel,  to  the  benevolent  reader  desireth  Grace  and  Peace  with 
the  spirit  of  righteous  judgment." 

"Wonder  not,  Christian  Reader,  that  of  all  my  study  and  travail 
within  the  Scriptures  of  God  these  twenty  years,  I  have  set  forth 
nothing  in  exponing  any  portion  of  Scripture  except  this  only  rude 
and  indigest  sermon  preached  by  me  in  the  public  audience  of 

the  Church  of  Edinburg That  I  did  not  in  writing  commimi- 

cate  my  judgment  upon  the  Scriptures  I  have  ever  thought  and  yet 
think  myself  to  have  most  just  reason.  (For  considering  myself 
rather  called  of  my  God  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  comfort  the  sor- 
rowful, confirm  the  weak  and  rebuke  the  proud  by  tongue  and 
lively  voice  in  these  most  corrupt  days  than  to  compose  books  for 
the  age  to  come,  seeing  that  so  much  is  written,  ....  and  yet  so 
little  well  observed;  I  decreed  to  contain  myself  within  the  bonds  of 

that  vocation  wherevinto  I  found  myself  especially  called 

This  sermon  is  it  that  so  offendeth  such  as  would  please  the  Court, 
and  yet  will  not  appear  to  be  enemies  to  the  truth,  that  they  dare 
aflSrm  that  I  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  God's  messenger.  I  have, 
therefore,  faithfully  committed  unto  writing  whatsoever  I  could 
remember  might  have  been  offensive  in  that  sermon;  to  the  end, 
that  as  well  the  enemies  of  God's  truth,  as  the  professors  of  the  same. 
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may  either  note  unto  me  wherein  I  have  offended  or  at  the  least 
cease  to  condenm  me  before  they  have  convicted  me  by  God's 
manifest  word.  If  any  man  think  it  easy  xmto  me  to  mitigate  by 
my  pen  the  inconsiderate  sharpness  of  my  tongue  ....  I  answer 
that  neither  am  I  so  impudent  that  I  will  study  to  abuse  the  world 
in  this  great  light,  neither  yet  so  void  of  fear  of  my  God  that  I  will 
avow  a  lie  in  his  own  presence"  {Works,  VI,  229-230). 

It  is,  however,  to  the  Book  of  Discipline  that  we  must  turn 
for  the  fullest  expression  of  the  statesmanship  of  Knox.  It  unfor- 
tunately was  never  adopted  by  the  ParUament,  though  it  was 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  profoundly  impressed 
itself  upon  the  policy  of  the  Church.  It  contained  too  many  of 
what  Lethington  called  "devout  imaginings"  for  a  nobility  whose 
hands  were  far  from  unstained  by  participation  in  the  spoils  of  the 
monasteries  and  churches.  Drawing  freely  upon  the  Church  orders 
of  other  countries,  especially  upon  Calvin's  for  the  Church  of  Geneva, 
the  spiritual  foundation  was  first  laid,  particular  provision  was  then 
made  for  the  temporary  and  future  ministry,  then  with  a  broad 
conception  of  the  needs  of  the  nation  as  well  as  the  Church,  a 
noble  plan  for  popular  education  was  elaborated,  and  finally  a 
scheme  for  the  utilization  of  the  property  of  the  Church  and  a  com- 
prehensive scheme  for  public  charities  was  proposed. 

Could  these  large  plans  have  been  carried  out  in  their  complete- 
ness the  future  of  Scotland  would  have  been  secure.  As  it  was  a 
lofty  ideal  was  set  before  Church  and  nation,  and  by  the  inspiration 
of  that  ideal  Scotland  has  ever  been  guided.  Who  shall  say  that 
the  land  has  not  been  the  better  for  the  necessity  of  struggling  to 
keep  this  high  trust.  For  after  all  it  is  sometimes  only  through 
conflict  that  men  attain  to  the  highest  appreciation  of  the  most 
precious  spiritual  possessions. 

Knox  returned  to  Scotland  in  May,  1559.  The  revolution  was 
fully  inaugurated  at  Perth  a  few  days  later.  Mary  of  Guise  was 
deprived  of  the  regency  on  the  23d  of  October,  and  died  the  11th 
of  Jxme  following.  The  reforming  Parliament  met  in  August,  1560. 
On  the  17th  it  ratified  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  on  the  24th 
the  act  abolishing  popery  and  establishing  the  national  Kirk.  On 
December  20  the  first  General  Assembly  convened  in  Edinburgh. 
Thus  was  the  reformation  accomplished. 

Queen  Mary,  however,  withheld  her  sanction  from  the  acts  of 
this  Parliament,  and  they  had  to  take  their  chance  of  validity  with 
the  acquiescence  of  ruler  and  people  as  in  the  acts  of  a  de  facto 
Government.    Mary  returned  to  Scotland  August  20, 1561,  and  for 
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the  whole  period  of  her  residence  in  Scotland  (to  May  16, 1568)  the 
reforming  party  had  to  play  a  desperate  game  with  her  craft  and 
dissimulation.  The  practical  triimiph  came  with  the  flight  of 
Mary  to  England  and  the  establishment  of  Mmray  in  the  regency. 
Not  imtil  the  last  act  in  Mary's  stormy  career,  when,  an  actress  to 
the  end,  she  laid  her  head  upon  the  block  in  Fotheringay  Castle 
(February  8,  1587),  was  the  settlement  complete. 

From  the  summer  of  1560  to  the  end  of  his  life,  November  24, 
1572,  Knox  was  minister  of  St.  Giles.  It  was  from  his  official  posi- 
tion as  the  minister  of  the  principal  church  of  the  capital  that  he 
was  enabled  to  wield  such  an  influence  and  withstand  every 
effort  to  silence  him.  The  unfailing  support  of  his  people  was  to 
him  as  was  the  support  of  London  to  Pym  in  the  great  Piuitan 
conflict  in  England.  From  St.  Giles  the  later  tmnamed  blasts 
against  the  monstrous  regiment  of  Mary  Stuart  shook  the  palace 
of  Holyrood,  and  caused  the  stout  preacher  to  be  summoned  to  the 
presence  chamber.  It  is  not  for  me  to  devise  careful  arguments 
to  justify  or  excuse  Master  Knox  for  the  plain  speaking  which  he 
practiced  in  the  palace  as  well  as  in  the  kirk.  It  was  Mary  herself 
who  had  flung  away  the  royal  cloak  which  covers  a  multitude  of 
faults,  and  had  set  herself  a  naked  shame  in  the  gaze  of  all  the 
world.  It  was  not  his  own  will,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  a  higher 
voice  which  had  called  Knox  to  become  a  preacher  of  righteousness. 
Who  was  the  loyal,  the  self-restrained,  the  admirable  figure  in  the 
four  closet  dramas  enacted  by  these  two  I  leave  any  candid  judge 
to  decide. 

To  Knox  was  entrusted  the  task  of  committing  to  writing  the 
history  of  the  great  epoch  in  which  he  played  so  great  a  part. 
Amid  labors  more  abundant  he  set  to  work  in  the  very  crisis  of  the 
struggle  with  Mary  upon  his  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland. 
Of  it  John  Hill  Burton  has  said:  "There  certainly  is  in  the  English 
language  no  parallel  to  that  wonderful  book  in  the  clearness, 
vigor  and  picturesqueness  with  which  it  renders  the  history  of  a 
stirring  period."  A  distinguished  continental  historian  (Prof. 
Frk.  Shieren)  says  Knox's  delineation  of  the  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Scotland  has  been  definitely  placed  above  all  that  Great 
Britain  can  show  of  an  earlier  date  in  prose  literature."  Sir 
William  Stirling  Maxwell  says:  "Knox's  portraits  of  his  contem- 
poraries are  usually  so  lifelike  that  we  feel  persuaded  they  are 
true  to  nature."  While  Mr.  Hume  Brown  has  so  finely  described 
it  that  I  cannot  deny  myself  a  long  quotation  (Life  of  Knox,  II, 
pp.  222-4): 
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"Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation  holds  a  unique  place  in 
English  literature.  As  the  work  of  one  who  both  made  and  wrote 
history  on  a  scale  of  such  importance,  it  has  an  antecedent  and 
special  interest  of  its  own.  But  in  itself  it  possesses  qualities  wluch 
compel  us  to  recognize  it  as  a  notable  product  of  character  and 
genius In  his  other  works,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  let- 
ters, it  is  as  the  politician  or  the  theologian  or  the  preacher  that  he 
exclusively  presents  himself.  In  his  History  there  is  a  play  of  mind 
and  feeling  from  which  we  may  draw  some  image  of  the  man  with 
his  innate  aptitudes  and  affinities.  The  dominant  characteristic 
of  the  book  cannot  be  missed  by  the  most  casual  reader — ^the 
abounding  vitality  that  quickens  it  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 
On  the  face  of  it,  it  is  the  production  of  one  whose  function  it  was  to 
speak  and  not  to  write,  whose  habit  it  was  to  emphasize  with  tone 
and  gesture  every  sentence  that  rose  to  his  lips.  The  intensity  of 
the  writer's  likes  and  dislikes  would  of  itself  save  the  book  from 
dullness;  but  his  energy  of  feeling  is  manifest  in  the  smallest  details 
with  which  he  concerns  himself.  The  notion  of  Knox  as  a  one-eyed 
fanatic,  groaning  under  the  bm*den  of  his  mission,  is  certsdnly  not 
borne  out  by  these  two  volumes  of  his  History,  On  every  page  the 
fact  is  thrust  upon  us  that  he  was  the  keenest  of  observers,  and  that 
he  had  a  specially  wide  knowledge  of  the  practical  aspects  of  life. 
When  he  describes  a  battle,  as  he  more  than  once  has  done,  it  is 
with  the  gusto  of  one  whose  immediate  ancestors  had  died  under  the 
banner  of  their  feudal  superior.  From  the  'meary  bourds'  (Uvely 
jests)  with  which  he  enlivens  his  narrative,  we  may  infer  that  his 
daily  conversation  was  not  always  of  justification  and  predestina- 
tion ;  but  that  he  could  tell  his  story  and  exchange  his  jest  as  time 
and  place  were  fitting.  What  distinguishes  him  from  men  like 
Calvin  or  Savonarola  is  precisely  that  sense  of  a  hmnorous  side  of 
things  which  made  him  at  once  a  great  writer  and  a  great'  leader  of 
men.  Of  the  value  of  this  quality  in  the  conduct  of  human  afifairs 
he  was  himself  perfectly  conscious,  and  deliberately  employed  it 
both  in  his  writings  and  in  his  dealings  with  his  fellows.  '  Melan- 
cholius  ressoims,'  he  said  in  one  of  his  debates  with  Lethington, 
'wald  haif  sum  myrth  intermixed.'  Studied  anticlimax,  grim 
irony,  humorous  exaggeration  are  as  distinctively  his  characteris- 
tics as  they  are  those  of  Carlyle,  in  whom  also  they  are  relieving 
qualities  to  narrow  intensity  and  an  overbearing  temper.  With 
humor  is  usually  found  pity  and  the  power  of  pathos;  and  in 
Knox,  more  than  once,  his  harsh  austerity  softens  into  a  mood  the 
more  impressive  that  it  comes  so  seldom." 
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No  better  example  of  both  matter  and  style  can  be  given  than  the 
famous  narrative  of  the  fourth  interview  with  Queen  Mary. 

"The  Queen  in  a  vehement  fume  began  to  cry  out,  that  never 
Prince  was  handled  as  she  was. 

*' Queen  Mary:  'I  have  borne  with  you  in  all  yoiur  rigorous  man- 
ner of  speaking  both  against  myself  and  against  my  uncles.  Yea,  I 
have  sought  your  favor  by  all  possible  means.  I  offered  unto  you 
presence  and  audience  whensoever  it  pleased  you  to  admonish  me; 
and  yet  I  cannot  be  quit  of  youl  I  vow  to  God  I  shall  be  once 
avenged!' 

"  With  these  words  scarcely  could  Mama,  her  secret  chamber-boy, 
get  napkins  to  hold  her  eyes  dry  for  the  tears:  and  the  howling 
beside  womanly  weeping  stayed  her  speech.  The  said  John  did 
patiently  abide  all  the  first  fume,  and  at  opportunity  answered: 

"John  Knox:  'True  it  is.  Madam  Your  Grace  and  I  have  been  at 
divers  controversies  in  which  I  never  perceived  your  Grace  to  be 
offended  at  me.  But  when  it  shall  please  God  to  deliver  you  from 
that  bondage  of  darkness  and  error  in  which  you  have  been  nourished 
for  the  lack  of  true  doctrine  Your  Majesty  will  find  the  Uberty  of 
my  tongue  nothing  offensive.  Without  the  preaching  place, 
Madam,  I  think  few  have  occasion  to  be  offended  at  me.  There, 
Madam,  I  am  not  master  of  myself.  But  must  obey  Him  who 
commands  me  to  speak  plain  and  to  flatter  no  flesh  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.' 

"Queen  Mary:  'But  what  have  ye  to  do  with  my  marriage?' 

"John  Knox:  'If  it  please  Your  Majesty  patiently  to  hear  me,  I 
shall  show  the  truth  in  plain  words.  I  grant  Your  Grace  offered 
unto  me  more  than  ever  I  required;  but  my  answer  was  then, 
as  it  is  now,  that  God  hath  not  sent  me  to  wait  upon  the  courts 
of  Princes,  nor  upon  the  chambers  of  Ladies;  but  I  am  sent 
to  preach  the  evangel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  such  as  please  to  hear 
it.  It  hath  two  parts — ^Repentance  and  Faith.  Now,  Madam,  in 
preaching  Repentance  of  necessity  it  is  that  the  sins  of  men  be 
so  noted  that  they  may  know  wherein  they  offend.  But  the 
most  part  of  (your  nobility  are  so  addicted  to  your  affections 
that  neither  God's  Word  nor  yet  their  Conamonwealth  are  rightly 
regarded.  Therefore  it  becometh  me  so  to  speak  that  they 
may  know  their  duty.' 

"Queen  Mary:  'What  have  you  to  do  with  my  marriage?  Or 
what  are  you  in  this  Commonwealth?' 

"  John  Knox:  '  A  subject  born  within  the  same.  Madam.  And 
albeit  I  be  neither  Earl,  Lord,  nor  Baron  within  it,  yet  hath  God 
made  me  (how  abject  soever  I  be  in  your  eyes)  a  profitable  member 
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within  the  same.  Yea,  Madam,  to  me  it  appertains  no  less  to  fore- 
warn of  such  things  as  may  hurt  it  if  I  foresee  them  than  it  doth  to 
any  of  the  nobiUty;  for  both  my  vocation  and  my  conscience  crave 
plainness  of  me.  Therefore,  Madam,  to  yourself  I  say  that  which 
I  spake  in  pubUc  place :  whensoever  the  nobility  of  this  Realm  shall 
consent  that  ye  be  subject  to  an  imfaithful  husband  they  do  as 
much  as  in  them  Ueth  to  renounce  Christ,  to  banish  His  truth  from 
them,  to  betray  the  freedom  of  this  Realm,  and  perchance  they  shall 
in  the  end  do  small  comfort  to  yourself.' 

''At  these  words  howling  was  heard  and  tears  might  have  been 
seen  in  greater  abundance  than  the  matter  required.  John  Erskine 
of  Dim,  a  man  of  meek  and  gentle  spirit,  stood  beside  and  entreated 
what  he  could  to  mitigate  her  anger.  He  gave  unto  her  many 
pleasing  words  of  her  beauty,  of  her  excellence,  and  how  all  the 
Princes  of  Europe  would  be  glad  to  seek  her  favor.  But  all  that 
was  to  cast  oil  on  the  flaming  fire.  John  Knox  stood  still  without 
any  alteration  of  coimtenance  for  a  long  season;  while  the  Queen 
gave  place  to  her  inordinate  passion. 

"  In  the  end  he  said :  '  Madam,  in  God's  presence  I  speak.  I  never 
delighted  in  the  weeping  of  any  of  God's  creatures.  Yea,  I  can 
scarcely  well  abide  the  tears  of  my  own  boys  whom  my  own  hand 
correcteth;  much  less  can  I  rejoice  in  your  majesty's  weeping. 
But  seeing  I  have  offered  to  you  no  occasion  to  be  offended,  but 
have  spoken  the  truth  as  my  vocation  craves  of  me,  I  must  sustain, 
albeit  unwillingly,  yom*  majesty's  tears  rather  than  I  dare  hurt 
my  conscience  or  betray  my  Commonwealth  through  my  silence.'" 

Such,  as  I  conceive,  was  John  Knox,  his  mind  and  heart.  As 
for  his  external  appearance  there  is  little  information  at  our 
conmiand.  And,  after  all,  the  outer  shell,  the  mere  husk  of  the 
man,  counts  for  but  little.  Several  portraits  of  him  have  been 
preserved  and  more  than  one  pen  picture,  from  which  we  gather 
that  he  was  below  the  middle  height  in  stature,  that  his  hair  and 
eyes  were  dark,  his  eyes  large  and  full  of  fire,  and  that  his  beard 
flowed  down  abundant  on  his  breast.  It  was  not  his  physical 
stature,  then,  that  made  him  such  an  imposing  figure  in  the  pulpit, 
but  the  spiritual  height  to  which  he  attained.  Nor  was  there  any 
rare  grace  of  person  which  made  him  so  persuasive  in  his  ministra- 
tions to  his  sisters  in  God,  such  as  Mistress  Elizabeth  Bowes  and 
Mistress  Anna  Locke,  and  so  conmianding  even  in  the  presence 
chamber  of  the  queen.  Yet  it  is  plain  enough  that  he  was  of  the 
Boanergian  order.  His  spirit  has  drawn  its  earliest  inspiration 
from  him  whose  name  he  bore  and  to  whom  the  Lord  first  applied 
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the  \ermj  and  the  ea^  is  as  fit  a  symbol  for  him  whose  spirit 
soared  amid  the  stonn-elouds  that  for  a  time  obscured  the  sides 
of  the  fm^M  northern  kingdom,  as  for  him  whose  name  was 
drawn  from  the  tempests  of  storm-tossed  Gafilee.  Both  amid 
manifold  perils  endured  to  the  end,  both,  we  may  confidently 
affirm,  entered  into  the  fullness  of  the  inheritance  promised  to  him 
that  overcometlu 
fosfon.  Pa.  Ethelbest  D.  Wabfield. 


III. 

THE  CODE  OF  HAMMURABI  AND  THE  BOOK 
OF  THE  COVENANT. 

ON  the  discovery  of  the  ancient  code  of  laws  bearing  the 
name  of  Hammurabi,  Biblical  scholars  instinctively  insti- 
tuted comparisons  between  it  and  the  legal  codes  imbedded  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Naturally  the  first  attempts  at  drawing  parallels 
were  of  a  general  character.  The  interest  of  the  investigator  was 
centred  in  mere  external  similarities  and  differences.  Even  later 
researches,  in  many  instances,  have  been  made  without  attempting 
to  solve  any  specific  problem  in  the  field  of  Old  Testament  literary 
and  historical  criticism. 

This  failing  to  bring  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  to  bear  upon  specific 
problems  of  Higher  Criticism  is  significant,  and  probably  has  a 
twofold  reason.  The  school  of  Graf-Wellhausen,  which  now  domi- 
nates the  field  of  Old  Testament  criticism,  regards  its  own  principles 
and  contentions  as  axiomatic.  These  need  no  further  proof,  and  a 
reexamination  of  them  in  the  light  of  such  a  marvelous  archaeo- 
logical discovery  as  that  of  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  is  in  the  view 
of  this  school  without  profit.  I  hope  to  show  in  this  paper  that 
the  reopening  of  some  problems  is  legitimate  and  justifiable. 

The  attitude  assiuned  by  many  Old  Testament  critics  toward 
a  certiun  school  of  archsologists  is  not  entirely  groundless. 
Driver*  gives  expression  to  this  view:.  "The  attempt  to  refute  the 
conclusions  of  criticism  by  means  of  archaeology  has  signally  failed. 
The  archaeological  discoveries  of  recent  years  have,  indeed,  been  of 
singular  interest  and  value;  they  have  thrown  a  flood  of  Ught, 
sometimes  as  surprising  as  it  was  unexpected,  upon  many  a  previ- 
ously dark  and  unknown  region  of  antiquity.  But,  in  spite  of  the 
ingenious  hypotheses  which  have  been  framed  to  prove  the  con- 
trary, they  have  revealed  nothing  which  is  in  conflict  with  the  gen- 
erally accepted  conclusions  of  critics.'^  This  passage,  read  in  the 
light  of  a  note,  shows  that  the  author  has  in  mind  the  school  of 
Hommel  and  Sayce.f  This  group  of  archaeologists  has  collected  a 
great  amount  of  material,  but  it  is  frequently  exceedingly  difficult 

*  Driver,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  TeeUtment,  p.  xviii. 
t  Driver,  op,  cit,,  p.  158. 
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to  see  its  exact  bearing  upon  the  enigmas  and  problems  of  Old  Testa- 
ment literary  criticism.  Archaeologists  are  not  always  eminently 
successful  in  bridging  the  gulf  between  archaeology  and  criticism. 

This  failure  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  archaeologist  does  not 
recognize  the  difference  between  the  Uterary  and  the  historical 
aspects  of  the  problem.  It  is  a  fair  statement  to  make  that  the 
discovery  of  monuments  and  inscriptions  has  not  touched  the 
question  of  literary  analysis.  These  have  spoken  neither  pro  nor 
con.  Still,  it  appears  to  the  present  writer  that  the  literary 
critic  fails  to  see  the  full  bearing  of  archaeological  material 
upon  many  questions  which  his  literary  analysis  has  raised.  With- 
out indulging  in  fanciful  exegesis,  without  going  far  afield  to  draw 
hasty  inferences  which  might  suit  om*  predilections,  we  may  study 
a  single  specific  problem  of  Old  Testament  Higher  Criticism  from 
the  vantage  ground  of  the  Code  of  Hammurabi. 

The  particular  problem  attacked  in  this  paper  is  the  date  of  the 
codification  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant.  To  institute  general 
comparisons  between  the  Babylonian  Code  and  those  of  the  He- 
brews is  worthless,  so  far  as  literary  criticism  is  concerned.  The 
alembic  of  analysis  dissolves  the  Pentateuch  into  documents,  each 
with  its  own  code  of  laws.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant  is  the  code 
of  JE,  and  in  this  paper  the  discussion  is  confined  to  the  problem 
of  the  date  of  the  codification  of  the  laws  contained  in  this  section 
of  Exodus.  Apart  from  all  questions  of  analysis,  date,  and  author- 
ship, it  is  very  advantageous  for  the  purposes  of  discussion  to  keep 
separate  the  codes  of  JE,  D,  and  P,  as  only  by  following  this  method 
can  any  definite  results  be  reached. 

The  origin  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  ought  not  to  be  shrouded 
in  mystery.  The  writer  of  Ex.  xxiv.  7,  be  he  Moses  or  be  he  JE, 
or  E^  or  E',  gives  us  explicit  information :  "  And  he  (i.e.,  Moses)  took 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  and  read  it  in  the  audience  of  the  people." 
There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  scholars  that  the  book 
referred  to  in  this  passage  contained  the  code  of  laws  found  in 
Ex.  XX.  22-xxiii.  The  writer  of  the  verse  just  quoted  certainly  re- 
garded Moses  as  the  compiler  of  this  legal  code.  It  seems  almost 
foolish  to  mention  the  statement  of  Ex.  xxiv.  7,  as  it  has  long  since 
been  cast  overboard  as  a  baseless  tradition.  After  this  rejection, 
the  ship  of  literary  and  historical  criticism  has  drifted  hither  and 
thither  without  chart  or  compass.  That  the  figure  of  a  ship  drifting 
about  on  a  trackless  sea  is  not  an  empty  metaphor  but  presents  the 
sober  truth,  will  be  confirmed,  if  we  but  glance  at  the  very  divergent 
dates  assigned  to  this  code  by  the  corypheai  of  Old  Testament 
criticism. 
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Reuss*  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  code  was  a  product  of  the 
legal  reforms  of  the  reign  of  Jehosaphat;  Wildeboerf  assigns  it  to 
the  Northern  Kingdom,  and  holds  the  priesthood  of  Bethel  responsi- 
ble for  its  promulgation;  Stade|  thinks  IsraeUtish  civilization  could 
not  possibly  have  produced  such  a  code  as  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
until  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  Comill§  makes  the  pendulum  swing 
to  the  other  extreme,  setting  the  reign  of  David  as  the  absolute 
terminus  a  quo.  Driver||  makes  the  cautious  statement  that  the 
ordinances  forming  the  basis  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  must  have 
existed  in  written  shape,  before  they  were  incorporated  in  E. 
K6nig,1[  the  master  of  Bonn,  is  the  only  one  of  the  recent  German 
writers  on  Old  Testament  Introduction  who  regards  this  section  of 
Exodus  as  substantially  Mosaic. 

This  school  of  literary  criticism  is  sure  that  the  tradition  in 
regard  to  the  compiler  and  date  of  the  Book  of  the  Ck)venant 
(Ex.  xxiv.  7)  is  false,  but  its  critics  are  xmcertain  regarding  the 
date  to  be  assigned  to  this  legislation.  When  scholars,  equally 
learned  and  with  equal  critical  acumen,  let  the  date  of  a  piece 
of  literature  range  between  the  reigns  of  David  and  Manasseh, 
we  ^may  be  pardoned  if  we  assmne  that  they  do  not  know  its 
date  and  are  indulging  in  the  pastime  of  solving  a  puzzle  or  riddle. 
At  any  rate,  with  the  rejection  of  ancient  tradition,  the  question  of 
the  date  of  the  compilation  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  is  an  open 
one.  Where  so  much  uncertainty  prevails,  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  an  axiom  exists.  Such  being  the  problem,  perhaps  the  legal 
system  of  Hammurabi,  ''  the  wise  king,"  may  assist  in  its  solution^ 

The  Code  of  Hammurabi  touches  the  Biblical  Codes  largely  in 
the  enactments  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant.  Correspondences- 
exist  between  the  Babylonian  Code  and  some  of  the  laws  of  D  and 
P.  But  these  parallels  are  of  a  somewhat  general  nature,  and 
involve  principles  imbedded  in  the  earlier  legislation  of  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant;  they  do  not  concern  us  in  the  investigation  of 
our  present  problem — the  date  of  the  laws  of  Ex.  xx.  22-xxiii. 

In  discussing  the  question  before  us,  it  is  necessary  to  note  briefly 

*  Reufls,  Die  Oesckichte  der  HeUigen  Schriften  A.  Ts.,  i  200. 

t  Wildeboer,  Die  Literatur  dee  A.  TeatamerUa,  ii  7,  15. 

t  Stade,  Oeschichte  dea  Volkee  Israel,  Vol.  I,  p.  638.  i 

i  Comill,  EirUeOung  ind.A.  Test.,  p.  69. 

II  Driver,  op.  cU.,  p.  122. 

t  KOnig,  EirUeilung  in  d.  A,  Testament,  p.  186f.  He  regards  the  contents  of 
Ex.  XX.  1-17,  XX.  22-xxiii.  33,  xxxiv  10-26  as  Mosaic;  his  own  term  is  "das 
Mosaische  Erhe." 

This  tradition  is  very  early,  for  Ex.  xxiv.  7  is  asngned  to  JE;  Dill.,  J;  Well., 
JE;  Budde,  E;  Kuenen  and  Comill,  E*. 
26 
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the  structure  and  general  characteristics  of  the  Book  of  the  Cove- 
nant. This  code  possesses  two  distinct  elements;  laws  regulatmg 
the  religious  life  of  the  people,  and  criminal  procedure.  The 
Roman  distinction  between  fas  and  jtis  is  clearly  made.  The  tech- 
nical Hebrew  term  for  the  former  is  "words,"  for  the  latter  "judg- 
ments." The  Babylonian  Code  confines  itself  to  civil  and  criminal 
jurisprudence.  Hence,  as  might  be  expected,  the  parallels  between 
the  Code  of  Hanunurabi  and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  are  limited 
to  the  "judgments"  of  the  latter.  Thus  our  problem  is  simplified, 
and  consists  in  examining  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  as  far  as  it 
resembles  the  D^DSKt^D  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  and  runs 
parallel  with  them. 

There  are  twenty-four  of  the  enactments  of  the  Code  of  Hammu- 
rabi which  are  more  or  less  analogous  to  certain  laws  of  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant.  The  formal  resemblances  are  striking,  and  the 
similarities  in  literary  style  are  not  without  significance.  In  order 
fully  to  appreciate  this  let  us  put  them  in  parallel  columns,  fol- 
lowing Dr.  J,  Jeremias  in  his  Moses  und  Hammurabi,  pp.  31-35. 


Book  of  thb  CovBNAin'. 

Ex.  xxi.  2:  If  thou  buy  a  Hebrew 
servant,  six  yean  he  shall  serve:  and 
in  the  seventh  he  shall  go  out  free  for 
nothing. 


xxi.  7:  And  if  a  man  sell  his  daugh- 
ter to  be  a  maidHservanty  she  shall  not 
go  out  as  the  men-servants  do. 

xxi.  8:  If  she  please  not  her  master, 
who  hath  espoused  her  to  himself,  then 
shall  he  let  her  be  redeemed:  to  sell  her 
unto  a  foreign  people  he  shall  have  no 
power,  seeing  he  hath  dealt  deceitfully 
with  her. 


xxi.  11:  (Referring  to  a  female  slave.) 
And  if  he  do  not  these  three  things  unto 
her,  then  shall  she  go  out  for  nothing, 
without  money — i.e.,  the  slave  is  free 
if  her  master  withholds  from  her  her 
rights  as  concubine. 
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117.  If  a  man  be  in  debt  and  sell 
his  wife,  son  or  daughter,  or  bind, 
them  oyet  to  service  for  three  years, 
they  shall  work  in  the  house  of  th^ 
purchaser  or  master;  in  the  fourth  year 
they  shall  be  given  their  freedom. 

117.  Runs  parallel  with  this  also. 


280.  If  a  man  purchase  a  male  or 
female  slave  of  a  man  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, and  if,  when  he  comes  back  to  his 
own  land,  the  (former)  owner  of  the 
male  or  female  slave  recognizes  his 
male  or  female  slave — ^if  the  male  or 
female  slave  be  native  of  the  land — ^he 
shall  grant  them  their  freedom  without 
money. 

171.  But  if  the  father  during  his 
lifetime  have  not  said  to  the  children 
which  the  maid-servant  bore  him  "My 
children";  after  the  father  dies,  the 
children  of  the  maid-servant  shall  not 
share  in  the  goods  of  the  father's  house 
with  the  children  of  the  wife.  The 
maid-servant  and  her  children  shall  be 
given  their  freedom.  The  children  of 
the  wife  may  not  lay  claim  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  maid-servant  for  service. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  the  other  parallel  laws  in  full,  for  two 
characteristics  common  to  both  are  apparent.  Both  are  couched 
in  the  same  literary  form;*  and  both  are  judge-made  laws,  i.e., 
neither  of  the  two  lays  down  general  principles,  but  selects 
particular  instances  as  normative. 

No  adequate  idea  of  the  degree  of  resemblance  can  be  gained, 
without  studjring  the  other  twenty  judgments,  for  which  parallels 
are  found  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant.  The  four  laws  concerning 
slaves  have  been  given  to  indicate  the  resemblance  in  form  as  well  ] 

as  in  procedure.    Those  that  are  now  to  be  adduced  will  indicate 
the  extent  of  the  resemblance.  ' 

Book  of  ths  Goyxnant.  Cods  or  Hammurabi. 

Impiety, 

xxi.  15:  Crime:  the  smiting  of  father  195.  Crime:  son  striking  fftther 
or  mother.    Penalty:  death.  Penalty:  loss  of  hand. 

Kidnapping. 

xxi.  Id:  Kidnapping  an  adult  for  tiie  14.  Kidnapping  of  a  minor:  death 
slave  market  punishable  with  death.         penalty. 

Injuries  to  Body. 

xxi.  18-10:  If  one  man  injures  an-  206.  Unintentional  injury:  penalty 

other  seriously,  the  former  must  sup-  payment  of  physician's  bill, 
port  the  latter  during  the  period  of 
inci^acitation  and  pay  his  physician. 

xxi.  22:  The  man  who  inflicts  injury  209.  For  a  similar  offense  a  fine  of 

upon  a  pregnant  woman  must  pay  ten  shekels, 
damages  to  her  husband. 

xxi.  26:  The  master  who  destroys  199.  The  same  injury  inflicted  pre- 

the  eye  of  a  slave  must  manumit  his  sumably  upon  another  man's  slave,  the 

bondman.  guilty  person  is  to  pay  half  the  price 

of  the  slave  to  his  master. 

Injuries  Caused  by  Animals. 

xxi.  28:  In  case  of  death  caused  by  250.  Similar  injury:  the  owner  goes 

the  goring  of  a  bull,  the  animal  is  to  unpunished, 
be  slain  and  the  owner  goes  scot-free. 

xxi.  29:  In  case  the  injury  is  due  to  25.  Similar  case:  the  penalty  is  fine 

negligence  upon  the  part  of  the  owner,  of  one-half  mana. 
the  death  penalty  is  to  be  visited  upon 
him. 

xxi.  32:  If  an  ox  gore  a  slave,  his  252.  For  similar  injuries,  the  master 

master  is  to  receive  a  compensation  of  of  the  slave  receives  one-third  mana 

thirty  shekels,  and  the  ox  is  stoned.  (20  shekels). 

♦  The  judgments  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  are  introduced  by  either  '3  ofc*  , 

W,  and  the  enactments  of  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  by  <um-ma.  ^^^^^^ 
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CatUestealing. 

zxi.  37:  The  man  guilty  of  stefding         262  and  263.  The  text  of  262  is  par- 

and  selling  oxen  or  sheep  was  com-  tially  lost,  but  the  portion  preserved 

pelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  oxen  and  and  263  indicate  that  a  similar  offense 

four  sheep.  is  in  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver. 

Self-defense, 

JODJL,  1:  A  thief  caught  in  the  act:         22.  A  brigand  was  pimishable  by 
death  through  blood  revenge.  death. 

Thief. 

xxii.  2:  Theft  by  daylight:  penalty         8.  Theft:  penalty  restitution  ten  or 
imposed  was  restitution  or  slavery.  thirtyfold,  or,  in  lieu  of  compensation, 

death. 

Pagturing  of  Cattle, 

xxii.  4:  If  cattle  enter  a  field  or  vine-         57.  Similar  offense:  the  penalty  is 
yard,  restitution  on  part  of  the  owner      restitution, 
of  animal.* 

VioUUion  of  Property  Rights, 

xxii.  6:  Theft  of  a  deposited  article:  125.  Similar    case:  the    thief    pays 

the  thief  is  required  to  pay  double.  double,  but  in  any  case  the  depositee  is 

responsible. 

xxii.  8:  The  possessor  of  a  stolen  0.  The  purchaser  of  stolen  property 

article  must  justify  his  right  to  posses-  must  in  like  manner  justify  himself  by 

sion  before  God,  t.c.,  in  the  sanctuary .f  witnesses  in  the  presence  of  God. 

xxii.  9-10:  Loss  of  and  injury  to  cat-'  266.  A  similar  case:  similar  settle- 
tie  entrusted    to    another    party:  an  ment. 
oath  to  settle  matter. 

xxii.    11:  In   case   of   cattle   being  267.  A  shepherd  who  loses  animals 

stolen,  the  party  to  whom  they  were  through  carelessness  must  make  resti- 

entrusted  must  make  restitution.  tution  to  owner. 

xxii.  12:  In  case  the  animal  is  in-  244.  Identical, 
jured  by  a  wild  beast,  there  is  no  pen- 
alty. 

FomiccUion. 

xxii.  15:  Fornication  mth  an  unbe-  130.  Fornication  with  a  betrothed 

trothed  virgin:  penalty   payment  of      virgin:  penalty  death  for  the  man,  the 
dowry  and  compulsory  marriage.  raped  virgin  goes  free. 

Dd>ts. 

xxii.  25:  The  distraint  of  a  garment  241.  An  ox  could  not  be  seized  for  a 

prohibited.  debt. 

Bribery, 

xxiii.  8:  Judge  is  forbidden  to  re-  4.  A  bribed  witness  becomes  liable 

ceive  a  bribe.  to  the  penalty  imposed. 

♦  This  presupposes  agriculture. 

t  Both  codes  reveal  the  custom  of  visiting  the  sanctuary  for  the  adjudication 
of  difficult  legal  questions.  In  Ex.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  9  the  parties  are  said  to  come  be- 
fore God  (D'n^Kn  Sk).  In  the  Code  of  Hanmiurabi  9»  266  et  al,  the  witnesses 
.  .  .  shall  give  testimony  in  the  presence  of  God  (fna-fcar  i-lim). 
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The  correspondences,  in  both  their  nature  and  their  extent,  are 
significant.  They  lead  but  to  one  conclusion,  which  has  been  well 
expressed  by  Joh.  Jeremias:*  "These  similarities  and  resemblances 
between  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  and  the  Code  of  Hammurabi 
would  be  an  enigma,  if  one  were  not  to  assume  a  real  connection 
between  the  legal  systems  of  the  two  peoples  and  associate  them 
together,"  What  the  probable  connection  between  the  two  sys- 
tems was  we  shall  see  later. 

The  student,  however,  is  not  in  a  position  to  bring  the  fact  of 
these  resemblances  to  bear  upon  our  problem,  without  noting 
the  great  dissimilarities  between  the  two  legal  systems.  These 
dififerences  are  very  striking.  They  may  first  be  stated  in  a  general 
manner.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant  reveals  a  state  of  society 
simple  and  homogeneous  and  a  people  still  in  the  nomadic  state, 
while  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  presents  a  heterogeneous  social 
organziation  already  far  advanced  in  trade  and  commerce.  In 
the  society  for  which  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  legislated  there 
are  only  two  social  classes — the  master  and  the  slave.  This  dis- 
tinction is  common  to  all  civilizations  of  antiquity.  But  it  is  just 
at  this  point  that  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  stands  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  Hebrew  legislation.  It  recognizes  three  well-defined 
social  grades — ^first,  the  gentleman  or  aristocrat,  second,  the  com 
moner  or  plebeian,  and  third,  the  slave  who  is  subject  to  corvicX 
A  tribal  democracy  forms  the  backgroxmd  of  this  section  of  Hebrew 
legislation,  while  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  clearly  reveals  a  feudal 
aristocracy. 

The  class  legislation  of  the  Babylonian  Code  is  a  sure  index  of 
the  complexity  of  society  in  Hammurabi's  reahn.  The  feudal 
system  of  Babylon  is  made  especially  prominent  by  the  mention  of 
a  class  termed  rid  §&bi  which  Harper  translates,  recruiting  oflBcer 
and  Johns,  ganger  or  levy-master.  Another  set  of  oflScials  is 
termed  bdHruniy  and  it  is  a  question  whether  they  are  not  to  be 
identified  with  the  rid  sdb6,  although  Harper  translates  it  by 
constable.^  The  votaries  also  (kadistum)  who  are  devoted  to 
the  service  of  SamaS  or  Marduk  form  a  distinct  legal  class. 
Laws  regulating  the  conduct  of  trades  and  professions  indicate 
the  stage  of  development  at  which  the  civilization  of  the  nation 
had  arrived.  Physicians  seemed  to  need  the  curb  of  the  law  in  that 
day  as  well  as  in  our  own,  §  §  215-227 ;  contractors  and  builders  were 

*  Joh.  Jeremias,  Moses  und  Hammurabi,  p.  35. 

t  In  the  code  itself  the  three  classes  are  designated  respectively  as  awUum, 
mvikinum  and  arduramium. 

tZ.A.f  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  202f ,  Daiches  discusses  the  subject  in  full. 
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not  only  watched,  but  dishonesty  on  their  part  was  visited  with 
adequate  penalties,  §§  228-233;  boatmen  came  ui  for  their  share  of 
attention,  §§  234-240;  the  use  of  the  canals  for  irrigation  was  regu- 
lated, §§  53-56.  There  were  legal  scales  for  wages  and  hire — ^wages 
of  a  field-laborer,  §§257-258;  of  a  shepherd,  §§261-266,  and  the 
hire  of  an  ox,  §§  242-249. 

Tmagination  can  reconstruct  the  variegated  scene  which  forms 
the  background  of  the  Code  of  Hammurabi.  We  see  the  farmer 
plowing,  sowing,  and  irrigating  his  fields;  the  soldier  marches  past 
on  his  way  to  a  foreign  campaign.  The  hum  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry greets  the  ear.  The  wagons  rumble  along  loaded  with  the 
harvests  of  fertile  fields.  Bales  of  merchandise  lie  upon  the  quays, 
while  ships  freighted  with  rich  cargoes  float  down  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates.  Artisans,  merchants,  and  traders  crowd  the  streets. 
It  was  for  such  a  civilization  that  Hammurabi  legislated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  knows  nothing  of 
this  complexity  of  social  organization.  A  pastoral  or  a  semi- 
pastoral  stage  of  society  is  contemplated.'*'  Emphasize  as  strongly 
as  we  may  the  enactments  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  which  imply 
a  settled  life,  the  horizon  of  the  compiler  is  certainly  bounded  by  a 
stage  of  society  in  transition  from  a  pastoral  to  an  agricultural 
state.  Every  man  is  engaged  in  either  grazing  or  agriculture.  In 
this  Hebrew  Code  there  is  no  legislation  for  special  classes,  or  for 
artisans,  or  for  merchants.  In  the  Code  of  Hanmiurabi  not  only 
do  we  see  the  streets  and  buildings  of  the  city  through  the  veil  of 
legal  procedure,  but  they  are  expressly  mentioned.  It  is  a  fact 
whose  significance  has  not  been  sufficiently  noted,  that  the  words 
for  city  and  village  are  not  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant.f  The 
contrast  between  the  two  codes  appears  most  clearly  in  the  matter 
of  law  courts.  Law  courts  are  unknown  to  this  section  of  He- 
brew legislation,  where  the  right  of  blood  revenge  is  prominent. 
In  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  however,  this  ancient  Semitic  cus- 
tom has  reached  the  vanishing  point,  and  the  judge  (do-o-o- 
nvrum)  is  arbitrator.  The  judge  is  not  named  very  frequently, 
but  his  existence  is  implied  in  the  methods  of  procedure. 

The  Code  of  Hammurabi  likewise  implies  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment that  regulated  courts  and  legal  procedure.  The  old  tribal 
regulations  appear  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  but  with  no 

*  Driver  thinks  aa  a^ricuhiiral  state  of  sodety  is  reflected  by  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant;  McCurdy  a  pastoral  or  semi-pastoral;  Wildeboer  (op,  cit,,  p.  94) 
emphasizes  the  primitive  character  of  this  society  by  calling  attention  to  the  ab- 
sence of  the  conception  of  "capital/'^ 

t  The  words  1'j?,  nj"JD,  and  lyn  do  not  occur  in  Ex.  xx.  22-xxiii. 
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central  authority.  The  contrast  between  the  two  codes  could  be 
further  developed,  especially  along  the  line  of  the  relative  severity 
of  treatment  of  the  same  class  of  offenses.  But  enough  has 
been  said  to  justify  the  following  general  statement:  "The  one  is 
addressed  to  the  civilized  citizens  of  a  settled  monarchy,  the  other 
to  a  nomad  tribe."* 

The  similarities  and  the  differences  between  the  two  systems  are 
before  us.  Two  conclusions  force  themselves  upon  the  mind.  First, 
in  the  light  of  the  comparison,  it  is  impossible  to  set  a  date  later 
than  the  periods  of  the  Judges  and  the  early  monarchy,  as  a 
terminus  a  quo  for  the  Book  of  the  Covenant.  Second,  the 
cogency  of  the  arguments  for  rejecting  the  early  tradition  that 
Moses  was  the  compiler  has  been  shattered.  The  differences  be 
tween  the  two  systems  especially  support  the  first  contention, 
and  the  resemblances,  together  with  the  impossibility  of  a  late 
terminus  a  quo,  make  for  the  second.  If  the  Book  of  the  Cov- 
enant had  been  compiled  and  promulgated  long  after  the  conquest 
and  monarchy,  there  would  have  been  some  enactment  touch- 
ing artisans  and  merchants  as  well  as  grazers.  There  would  be  at 
least  an  incidental  reference  to  cities  and  city  life.  When  Solomon 
in  conjunction  with  Hiram  developed  commerce,  there  must  have 
been  a  merchant  class  in  Jerusalem.  After  David  welded  the  king- 
dom together  and  sent  armies  out  to  foreign  wars,  one  might 
expect  a  reference  to  soldiers  in  a  legal  code  supposedly  late. 
In  arguing  against  the  eighth  century  date  of  the  Book  of  the  Cove- 
nant, Lagrangef  maintains  that  this  Hebrew  Code  would  have  re- 
sembled the  Babylonian  more  closely  if  it  had  originated  in  the 
days  when  Jerusalem  had  assumed  an  air  of  elegance.  He  further 
asserts  that  the  difference  between  the  two  systems  is  a  proof  that 
the  Book  of  the  Covenant  is  the  legal  code  of  ancient  semi-nomads. 
This  argument  may  be  carried  back  much  further.  Would  the 
legal  system  of  ancient  semi-nomads  be  produced  by  the  Hebrews 
after  they  had  settled  in  Canaan  and  appropriated  some  of  the 
elements  of  settled  life?  We  believe  it  is  self-evident  that  it 
would  not.  In  describing  the  era  of  transition  contemporary  with 
the  period  of  Judges  and  early  monarchy,  McCurdyJ  refers  to  the 
occupation  of  the  people  as  follows :  "  Their  work,  whether  commer- 
cial or  industrial,  would  become  greatly  more  specialized.  New 
guilds  of  tradesmen  would  be  added  in  the  large  cities,  such  as 

♦  Sayce,  Expository  Times,  Vol.  XV,  p.  76. 

t  Rwue  Bihlique,  Vol.  XU,  p.  27f . 

X  McCurdy,  History,  Prophecy  and  the  Monuments,  Vol.  II,  p.  123. 
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makers  of  agricultural  implements,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  stone- 
cutters." There  is  not  a  sign  of  this  transition  in  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  and  there  is  no  historical  basis  for  den)ring  the  possibility 
of  the  commencement  of  this  transition,  immediately  after  the  con- 
quest and  contemporary  with  the  settlement.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  two  codes  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  had  been  promulgated  after  the  f oimding  of  the  monarchy, 
it  would  have  revealed  a  more  complex  civilization  than  it  does. 

So  far  our  argument  has  only  resulted  in  putting  the  terminiLs  a 
quo  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  much  earlier.  We  have  yet  to 
show  that  the  resemblances  between  the  two  legal  systems  make  the 
traditional  date  more  likely.  This  language  is  used  advisedly;  they 
do  not  absolutely  prove  it,  since  for  such  a  literary  problem  an 
absolute  mathematical  demonstration  is  impossible. 

A  branch  of  critical  scholarship,  however  far  it  departs  from 
the  traditional  interpretation,  accepts  the  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  Hebrew  tribes  or  clans  long  before  the  age  of  Moses.* 
It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  the 
pre-Mosaic  religion  of  Israel,  which,  of  course,  would  be  the 
cult  of  these  clans.  The  latest  treatment  of  this  subject  by 
Kautzschf  takes  up  this  topic;  DillmannJ  has  a  chapter  on 
the  same  subject.  If  the  Hebrew  clans  had  a  religion  before 
the  days  of  Moses,  did  they  not  also  have  a  system  of  laws? 
Probably  they  did  not  have  a  written  code,  but  both  the  public 
and  the  private  life  of  the  tribes  was  regulated  by  some  set  of  laws, 
even  if  they  rested  merely  upon  the  common  consent  of  the  tribes. 
In  the  first  instance  we  may  assert  that  these  laws  were  Semitic, 
and  if  Semitic,  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  to  find  in  them 
traces  of  Babylonian  influence.  The  original  home  of  the  Hebrew 
clans  or  tribes  furnishes  the  clue.  They  emigrated  from  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  to  the  West-land.  They  took  with  them  to  their 
new  homes  the  customs,  manners,  laws,  and  religious  beliefs  current 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  I  am  fully  aware  that,  according  to  the 
conclusions  of  a  certain  school  of  criticism,  I  am  on  very  debatable 
groxmd.  There  is  the  difficulty  about  the  site  of  Ur-Kasdim;  in  the 
documents  there  is  an  apparent  confusion  of  Haran  with  Ur-Kas- 
dim as  a  starting-point  of  the  emigration.!    Still  there  is  no  good 

*  Steuemagel,  LHe  Einwanderung  der  israelitischen  Stdmme  in  Kanaan. 

t  H.  D.  B,,  V,  p.  613f.,  Kautzsch  article,  "Religion  of  Israel." 

t  DiUmann,  AlUestamerUliche  Theologie,  p.  82f. 

I P  brings  Abraham  from  Ur  and  regards  Haran  as  a  stopping-place  on  hiB 
migration  westward,  while  J  makes  Haran  the  starting-point.  Would  there  be 
this  confusion  in  the  documents  if  we  possessed  the  J  and  P  of  the  hypothesis 
complete? 
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reason^  apart  from  the  subtle  refinements  of  a  hjrpercritical  literary 
criticism,  for  denjring  that  Ur-Kasdim  was  the  original  home  of 
Abraham.  It  is  only  on  account  of  the  difficulties,  created  by  the 
literary  analysis,  that  there  is  any  question  concerning  the  identifi- 
cation of  Ur-Easdim  with  the  well-known  city  of  Uru  in  Southern 
Babylonia.  The  majority  of  Assjrriologists  are  agreed  in  identi- 
fying Ur  with  Mugheir,  and  it  is  only  the  man  whose  eyes  are 
bovmded  by  questions  of  mere  literary  analysis  who  will  feel  any 
difficulty  in  giving  an  unequivocal  answer  to  this  question. 

Again,  with  respect  to  Abraham.  No  serious  scholar  will  to-day 
maintain  that  this  is  the  name  of  a  depotentiated  god.  There  are 
two  theories  which  are  battling  for  preeminence  at  the  present  time. 
There  is  the  traditional  view  which  looks  upon  Abraham  as  an  indi- 
vidual, but  interprets  the  various  incidents  of  his  life  more  or  less 
broadly.  A  greater  favorite  among  critical  scholars  is  the  theory 
which  regards  Abraham  as  a  tribal  name,  and  speaks  of  the  narra- 
tives concerning  the  father  of  the  faithful  as  Abraham  sagas,  while 
it  looks  upon  all  the  patriarchal  names  as  designations  of  tribes 
and  clans.  Fortunately  for  our  present  argument,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  thresh  the  pros  and  cons  for  these  theories.  All  we  ask  is 
the  acknowledgment  of  Steuemagel's*  position  that  the  emigration 
of  Abraham  from  Ur-Kasdim  is  historically  correct,  and  that  he 
is  the  tribal  father  of  the  Hebrews  in  a  broad  sense.  For  our 
argument,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  an  individual 
with  his  small  retinue  or  a  whole  tribe  migrated  from  Ur;  in  any 
case  they  took  with  them  their  religion  and  laws.  Naturally,  in  the 
course  of  time  their  laws,  as  well  as  their  customs,  would  be  modified 
to  meet  new  problems  and  conform  to  a  new  environment,  but  they 
would  ever  retain  a  flavor  of  the  old  home.  In  other  words,  these 
laws  would  be  similar  to  those  of  the  code  prevailing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  with  the  modifications  needful  to  meet  new  condi- 
tions. We  could  make  this  inference  on  d  priori  grounds.  Now 
that  the  Babylonian  Code  has  been  actually  discovered  and  on  ex- 
amination many  "judgments"  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  are 
found  to  closely  resemble  enactments  of  the  Code  of  Hammurabi, 
the  inference  is  strongly  buttressed.  The  original  home  of  the  He- 
brew tribes,  the  resemblances  and  the  superior  antiquity  of  the  Code 
of  Hammurabi  point  to  the  likelihood  that  these  particular  "judg- 
ments" were  a  part  of  the  legal  system  of  the  Hebrew  clans  in  the 
pre-Mosaic  era. 

Several  hjrpotheses  may  be  assumed  to  explain  the  resemblances 

*  Steuemagely  op.  cit.,  p.  68. 
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between  the  two  codes.  It  might  be  said  that  a  Jew  of  the  Baby- 
lonian exile  copied  them  in  Babylon.  We  may  dismiss  this  theory 
summarily,  for,  if  it  were  true,  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  would  be- 
tray the  civilization  of  Babylon,  and  in  no  sense  could  it  be  styled 
the  code  of  semi-nomads.  K  it  were  not  for  the  connection  estab- 
lished between  Ur-Kasdun  and  the  Hebrew  tribes  in  the  pre-Mosaic 
era,  the  similarities  might  be  accoimted  for  by  supposing  that 
both  codes  were  derived  from  a  common  Semitic  ancestor.  This 
appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Jeremias,*  who  advocates  an  Arabian 
origin  for  both  the  djmasty  of  Hammurabi  and  the  legal  knowledge 
of  Moses.  Arabia  is  the  head  of  the  stream  which  flowed  in  two 
different  directions.  Again,  there  is  the  theory  of  a  later  Baby- 
lonian influence  upon  the  tribes  in  Canaan  after  the  settlement,  for 
Babylonian  culture  was  at  work  in  Palestine  at  a  very  early  date. 
This  will  naturally  be  the  view  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant  originated  long  after  the  settlement  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  monarchy.  It  has  been  well  stated  by  Prof.  C. 
Johnston :t  "The  land  which  from  this  time  became  the  home  of 

Israel  had  long  been  imder  Babylonian  influence The  old 

Babylonian  law  had  long  been  in  force  in  the  land,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  Israel  adopted  many  of  its  provisions.  But  the 
foundation  of  the  Babylonian  law  was  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  and 
thus  the  enactments  of  the  old  Babylonian  king,  formulated  about 
2250  B.C.,  passed  more  than  a  thousand  years  later  into  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant,  and  so  became  the  heritage  of  Israel  and  of  the  world." 
A  writer  holding  the  views  of  the  school  of  Graf-Wellhausen  could 
take  no  other  position ;  but  there  are  as  good  if  not  better  grounds  for 
sajring  that  the  Babylonian  element  was  present  among  the  Hebrew 
clans  before  the  days  of  Moses,  and  through  him  these  elements  were 
woven  into  the  Book  of  the  Covenant.  The  facts  adduced  in  the 
comparison  of  the  two  codes,  if  they  do  not  positively  establish  the 
traditional  date  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  certainly  do  make 
for  it,  and  not  against  it. 

According  to  our  theory,  Moses,  the  leader  of  the  Hebrew  clans  in 
the  Exodus,  in  his  efforts  to  unite  them  and  weld  them  into  a  nation, 
brought  together  and  modified,  where  necessary,  laws  that  had  pre- 
vailed among  the  Hebrews  from  time  immemorial.  Such  a  view  is 
supported  by  both  the  superior  antiquity  of  the  Code  of  Hammurabi 
and  the  resemblances  which  it  bears  to  the  ''judgments''  of  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant. 

♦  J.  Jeremias,  op.  cit,,  pp.  46,  47. 

t  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  163,  p.  60. 
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A  word  further  in  regard  to  the  tradition  of  Ex.  xxiv.  7.  The 
statement  that  Moaes,  the  recognised  leader  of  the  Exodus  and  the 
real  founder  of  the  Hebrew  religion,  promulgated  certain  laws  and 
codified  them  does  not  strain  the  reason  one  whit.  No  miracle  is 
involved;  no  mythical  features  can  be  attributed  to  the  statement; 
there  are  no  4  priori  objections  of  a  metaphysical  nature  *  Objec- 
tions from  the  sphere  of  history,  advanced  by  the  Wellhausen  school, 
are  swept  away  by  the  Code  of  Hammwabi.  The  allusions  to  settled 
life  and  agriculture  do  not  militate  against  this  view.  Wellhausenf 
believes  in  the  historicity  of  Moses  and  the  sojourn  in  Egypt, 
although  he  repudiates  the  idea  that  Moses  came  into  touch  with 
£gyptian  culture.  Yet  we  would  scarcely  regard  the  ox,  the  ass,  the 
field,  shocks  of  wheat  and  thirty  pieces  of  silver  as  involving  any 
very  profound  knowledge  or  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  civili- 
zation and  culture  of  ancient  Egypt.  The  knowledge  of  settled  life 
and  agriculture  implied  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  could  have 
been  obtained  by  a  dweller  in  Goshen,  even  if  he  were  a  man  of  only 
ordinary  intelligence.^  Even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  some  of  the 
references  imply  a  knowledge  of  Canaan,  the  tradition  of  Ex.  xxiv.  7 
would  still  remain  intact,  for  an  allowance  must  be  made  for  addi- 
tions and  changes  at  a  later  date. 

Two  critical  corollaries  may  be  deduced  from  the  facts  pre- 
sented and  the  inferences  which  have  been  drawn  from  them. 
The  school  of  Graf-Wellhausen  is  before  the  tribunal  of  Hammu- 
rabi. With  them  it  has  become  axiomatic  that  the  codification 
of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  was  impossible  before  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. Indeed,  Stade  has  maintained  with  great  confidence  that  this 
codification  took  place  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  Still  more 
axiomatic  is  the  formula  Prophets  and  Law,  but  the  axiom  falls 
from  its  axiomatic  pedestal  in  the  face  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Code,  and  in  view  of  the  evident  relation  and  connection 
between  the  two  legal  systems. 

*  What  Giesebrecht  says  in  defending  the  historicity  of  the  Sinaitic  Covenant 
may  mtUatis  mtUandis  be  said  of  the  tradition  in  regard  to  codification  of  a 
system  of  laws  contained  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant.  Giesebrecht,  Die 
OeschichtlichkeU  dea  Sinatbundes,  p.  25. 

t  Wellhausen,  Isrc^ditUche  und  fOdische  Geschichte,  p.  llf. 

X  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena  zur  Geschichte  Israels,  p.  400.  The  writer  asserts 
that  the  people  for  whom  the  legislation  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  was 
intended  were  far  advanced  beyond  the  first  beginnings  of  "Geldwirth- 
schaft.''  His  basis  for  this  statement  is  the  references  to  silver  and  the  price  of 
an  ox  in  Elx.  xxi.  32,  35.  A  comparison  with  the  Code  of  Han^i^xirabi;  'which 
bristles  with  references  to  wages  and  fines,  proves  the  very  oppositc^ti{>WeIlhau- 
sen's  statement.    The  primitive  simplicity  of  the  Hebrew  Code  in  the  m^ij^eri  at  ^ 
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'  Again,  this  discussion  indicates  another  weakness  of  certain  schools 
of  Old  Testament  criticism.  They  have  depended  to  too  great  an  ex- 
tent upon  religion  and  the  cultus  to  determine  the  dates  of  the  Penta- 
teuchal  Codes.*  The  civilization  which  forms  the  background  of  the 
code  has  been  neglected.  It  is  reasonable  to  say  that  the  stage  of  civ- 
ilization reached  is  as  fair  a  criterion  of  date  as  the  cultus.  Examine 
the  epoch-making  work  of  Wellhausen.  Chapter  after  chapter  deals 
with  the  data  furnished  by  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  while  the 
facts  of  civilization  are  only  hinted  at  here  and  there.  The  Code 
of  Hammurabi,  as  it  excludes  religious  matter,  gives  a  new  point  of 
departure  to  the  investigator.  More  and  more  concerning  ancient 
Semitic  civilization  is  coming  to  light,  and  consequently  a  real 
desideratimi  is  a  reexamination  of  the  date  of  the  Pentateuchal 
Codes,  giving  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence  a  proper  place  in  the 
argument  to  determine  the  date  of  the  various  codes. 

It  is  not  maintained  that  the  resemblances  and  differences  be- 
tween the  Code  of  Hammurabi  and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  with 
the  greater  antiquity  of  the  former,  either  affect  the  problem  of 
literary  analysis  or  restore  the  traditional  conception  of  Moses  as 
author  of  the  entire  Pentateuch.  But  in  our  opinion  these  facts,  by 
authenticating  the  traditional  date  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  do 
overthrow  the  formula  Prophets  and  Law,  restore  the  old  order 
Law  and  Prophets,  and  put  into  historical  perspective  the  tradi- 
tion that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  Sinaitic  legislation. 

The  Western  Theological  Seminary,  James  A.  Kelso. 

Allegheny,  Pa. 

*  One  hafl  but  to  read  the  Prolegomena  (op.  cU,)  by  Wellhausen  to  note  what 
an  exclusive  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  ritual  and  cultus  in  determining  the  dates 
of  the  three  codes.  Likewise,  in  his  refutation  of  the  contentions  of  Wellhausen, 
Green  (The  Higher  Criticism  of  (he  PerUcUeuch,  chap,  v)  confines  himself  to  the 
cultus. 


V, 


IV. 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  GENIUS. 

THE  definition  of  genius  is  almost  as  diversified  as  is  the  person- 
ality of  men  of  genius  or  that  of  leading  literary  critics. 
Just  because  in  its  characteristics  and  expression  it  is  a  something 
thoroughly  unique,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  reduce  it  to  an  exact 
statement.  Hence,  the  variety  of  view  that  we  find.  According 
to  Johnson,  "  a  genius  is  a  mind  of  large  general  powers  accidentally 
determined  to  some  particular  direction."  In  Schlegel's  view,  it  is 
"  the  ahnost  unconscious  choice  of  the  highest  degree  of  excellence." 
"To  believe  your  own  thought,"  says  Emerson,  "to  believe  that 
what  is  true  for  you  is  true  for  all  men,"  this  is  genius;  while  the 
French  critic.  Cousin,  states  it  thus:  "The  rapid  and  vivid  percep- 
tion of  the  proportion  in  which  the  ideal  and  the  real  should  be 
imited."  In  these  and  similar  declarations  there  are  enough  com- 
mon features  to  cast  some  clear  light  on  the  nature  of  genius,  and 
yet  enough  dififerences  to  leave  the  subject  open  to  the  judgment 
of  the  individual  student.  For  our  purpose  and  as  applicable  to 
Shakespeare,  genius  may  be  said  to  be  the  possession  of  extraordi- 
nary gifts  and  powers  and  the  ability  to  utilize  them  in  extraordi- 
nary forms.  However  specific  and  personal  the  genius  of  Dante 
or  Homer  or  Milton  or  Shakespeare  may  be,  as  determined  by  hered- 
ity and  environment,  they  were  alike  in  this,  that  they  possessed 
extraordinary  faculty  and  function.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that 
genius,  because  it  is  imique  and  original,  must  have  a  much  wider 
area  of  liberty  than  ordinary  mental  power — ^must  be,  at  times,  a 
law  xmto  itself  and  consistently  transgress  or  ignore  established 
law.  Herein  lies  the  main  distinction  between  genius  and  talent; 
between  creative  and  mere  constructive  ability;  between  excep- 
tional and  average  faculty.  We  are  now  prepared  to  note  the 
specific  elements  of  Shakespeare's  genius,  and,  more  especially,  as 
evinced  in  the  sphere  of  the  drama.  As  it  was  here  that  he  was 
eminent,  it  is  here  that  he  is  to  be  studied  and  estimated. 

1.  A  profoimd  knowledge  of  man  and  men:  of  man  in  the  ab- 
stract as  involving  a  study  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  of  men 
in  their  concrete  individuality,  national  and  personal.   He  believed. 
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with  Pope,  that  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  that  litera- 
ture  and  life  were  to  be  mutual  interpreters.  In  the  Historical 
Plays,  we  have  an  expression  of  this  knowledge  which  is  objective 
and  visible,  and  character  is  revealed  through  some  incident,  event 
or  action.  In  the  Tragedies  and  Comedies,  this  knowledge  is  more 
interior  and  acute.  Motives,  dispositions,  mental  and  moral  quaU- 
ties  are  examined.  In  fine,  the  psychology  of  human  nature  is 
now  studied.  In  his  Sonnets,  this  particular  tjrpe  of  study  becomes 
still  more  introspective,  inasmuch  as  the  autobiographical  element 
enters  to  color  and  intensify  it.  When  it  is  said  by  Sprague  "  that 
he  looked  creation  through,"  the  reference  is  not  merely  to  his 
observation  of  external  phenomena,  but  to  his  study  of  subjective 
life.  It  was  an  outlook  and  an  inlook,  and  these  together,  so  that 
the  result  was  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  examination  of  men 
and  the  world.  First  and  last,  Shakespeare  was  an  intepreter  of 
man  to  man,  a  mediator  of  the  truth. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  truth  as  truth,  in  addition  to  a  knowledge 
of  it  in  its  relations  and  applications.  To  inferior  and  even  to 
average  minds  truth,  to  be  seen  at  all,  must  be  presented  under 
certain  well-established  forms,  in  current,  conventional  ways. 
Shakespeare  looked  at  truth  directly  and  inmiediately.  As  a 
writer  has  expressed  it,  ''He  thought  in  the  lump,"  and  not 
through  the  medium  of  detached  statements  and  formal  compari- 
sons. He  was  conversant  with  what  is  called  a  body  of  truth, 
truth  in  its  essence  and  entity,  as  the  sum  total  of  hiunan  thinking 
and  experience.  Hence  the  ''immense  suggestiveness"  of  the 
poetry  of  Shakespeare,  meaning  so  much  more  than  it  affirms,  thus 
inviting  and  rewarding  investigation,  as  fresh  now  as  when  first 
penned,  and  insured  beyond  the  possibility  of  decline.  When 
Schlegel  tells  us  "that  in  profundity  of  view  he  was  a  prophet," 
there  is  a  reference  to  this  penetrating  vision  which  the  great 
dramatist  had  of  essential  truth  and  verities,  so  that  he  was  not  and 
could  not  be  superficial.  He  saw  truth  and  life  "steadily  and  saw 
it  whole." 

3.  Mental  aflluence  and  versatility.  It  is  with  the  many-sided 
and  myriad-minded  poet  that  we  are  here  dealing.  Nor  is  it  simply 
meant  that  Shakespeare  wrote  so  many  sonnets  and  plays.  Other 
English  authors  have  written  more  in  verse  and  prose.  His  versa- 
tility was  mental  rather  than  literary,  capable  of  producing  vastly 
more  than  it  did,  had  the  occasion  demanded  it.  His  affluence 
was  a  latent  resourcefulness,  equal  to  any  call  that  might  be  made 
upon  it.    The  Elizabethan  dramatist,  Webster,  speaks  of  "his 
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happy  and  copious  industry."  His  intellectual  ability  was  copious, 
full  of  cumulative  power,  of  which,  after  every  exercise  of  it,  a  sur- 
plus always  survived,  as  the  guarantee  of  renewed  expression. 
Hence  we  fail  to  discover  in  Shakespeare's  mental  personality  tiie 
ordinary  evidences  of  limitation  and  diminishing  resources.  He 
was  a  kind  of  general  specialist,  taking,  as  Bacon  would  say,  all 
truth  and  knowledge  for  his  province,  his  purpose  being  the  intel- 
lectual expansion  of  his  fellows. 

One  of  the  best  tests  and  evidences  of  this  intellectual  affluence 
is  fotmd  when  we  inquire  as  to — Where  Shakespeare  was  the  ablest? 
What  was  his  forte?  Was  it  in  tragedy  or  comedy?  Was  it  in 
conception  or  construction  of  plot  or  in  the  sphere  of  characteriza- 
tion? These  are  still  unsettled  questions  and  defy  final  solution. 
The  fact  is,  his  power  was  so  general  and  central  and  symmetrically 
developed  that  he  was  confessedly  conspicuous  in  no  one  feature 
above  another,  the  only  exception  being  that  in  his  lyric  poetry  he 
is  not  as  great  as  in  his  dramatic  verse.  In  this  mental  affluence 
is  also  explained  the  fact  that  the  study  of  the  Shakespearian  drama 
is  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  mental  discipline,  and  he  who  ap- 
proaches it  in  any  other  spirit  fails  to  approach  it  aright.  A  mere 
drawing-room  acquaintance  or  Aesthetic  coquetting  with  such  pro- 
ductions as  HamUt  and  Othello  is  one  thing.  A  study  or  mastery 
of  them  is  another.  If  the  modem  stage  cannot  present  and  main- 
tain this  old  Shakespearian  drama,  so  much  the  wor]3e  for  it  and 
for  the  pubUc  to  which  it  appeals  and  on  whom  it  reUes  for  patronage 
and  stimulus.  This  fact  is  itself  a  tribute  to  the  great  dra- 
matist's work,  as  the  product  of  a  master-mind  and  requiring  a 
good  degree  of  mental  vigor  and  literary  culture  on  the  part  of  the 
modem  public. 

4.  The  imagination  of  Shakespeare  is  to  be  studied.  The  "  vision 
and  faculty  divine"  was  his,  one  of  the  marks  of  genius  being  that 
it  is,  on  the  imaginative  side,  both  a  vision  and  a  faculty.  One  of 
the  main  features  of  Shakespeare's  imagination  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  it  expressed  itself  in  no  one  exclusive  form,  philosophic,  his- 
toric or  poetic,  but  m  all  of  them  conjointly,  as  with  Homer  and 
Dante  and  Milton.  Of  Chaucer  and  Spenser  and  Pope  and  Words- 
worth this  cannot  be  affirmed,  nor  of  any  but  the  few  world-poets. 
There  was  in  his  imagination  at  its  highest  the  imion  of  the  natural 
and  supra-natural,  the  real  and  the  ideal,  the  present  and  the 
f utiure,  in  such  wise  as  to  give  to  each  its  proper  place  and  make  the 
fusion  all  the  more  effective.  He  had  thus  the  high  inventive 
fimctions  of  the  poet,  "  bodying  forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown" 
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and  ''giving  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name."  At 
times,  he  was  excursive  and  descriptive,  his  eye  "with  a  fine  frenzy 
rolling"  through  all  space  and  time.  He  was  thus  the  greatest 
seer  of  English  verse,  presenting  and  re-presenting  truth  as  he 
saw  it  in  earth  and  heaven,  in  man  and  nature,  in  history  and  ro- 
mance. Hence,  the  reality  and  ideality  of  his  plays,  realistic  and 
romantic  in  one,  their  basis  laid  in  truth  and  fact,  and  their  super- 
structure rising  to  mid-heaven.  Striking  examples  of  figurative 
usage  are  thus  seen  in  such  an  historic  drama  as  Julius  Ccesar,  as 
examples  of  historic  fact  are  found  in  such  a  comedy  as  the  ilf er- 
charU  of  Venice  or  such  a  romance  as  The  Midsummer  Night^s  Dream. 

5.  Pathos  and  passion  are  notable  elements.  The  phrase  "an 
impassioned  imagination"  is  here  in  place,  and  expresses  a  radical 
principle  that  true  feeling  may  be  awakened  and  sustained,  as  it  may 
be  allayed  and  repressed,  by  the  direct  action  of  the  imagination. 
Pity  is  engendered  by  holding  up  the  object  of  pity  clearly  before 
the  eye  of  the  mind  as  a  present  reaUty.  So  love  and  hate,  friend- 
ship and  patriotism  and  religious  zeal  are  awakened.  The  mental 
pictiu*e  which  the  Crusaders  formed  of  the  cross  and  the  indignities 
to  which  it  was  subjected  at  the  hands  of  infidels  filled  the  armies 
of  Europe  with  soldiers  eager  to  avenge  the  repeated  insult.  In 
Shakespeare  we  naturally  look  for  such  an  emotive  element,  as  true 
genius  never  violates  a  fimdamental  law,  nor  omits  to  emphasize 
a  normal  principle  of  human  nature.  What  especially  marks  the 
Shakespearian  passion  is,  that  it  is  an  integral  portion  of  the  play 
in  which  it  is  present  and  is  always  under  the  control  of  reason,  good 
sense  and  the  central  object  of  the  play.  In  the  most  intense 
passages  of  the  tragedies  this  is  as  true  as  in  the  more  subdued  and 
restrained  utterances.  Lear  and  Hamlet  may  be  mad,  but  Shakes- 
peare never.  Timon,  the  misanthrope,  may  curse  his  birth  and  the  | 
world  in  truly  pessimistic  strain,  but  Shakespeare  always  preserves  i 
his  serenity.  His  verse  is  thus,  indeed,  an  inspiration,  an  embodi-  I 
ment  of  genuine  sentiment,  whether  expressed  in  the  quieter  form 
of  pathos  or  in  the  more  demonstrative  outbursts  of  tragic  passion. 

6.  His  twofold  relation  to  his  characters.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  succeeds  in  identifying  himself  with  them,  while,  on  the  other, 
he  preserves,  mtact  and  distinct,  his  own  poetic  and  human  per- 
sonality. When  reading  such  an  interpretation  of  characters  as 
Shylock  or  Wolsey  the  hand  of  Shakespeare  is  manifest  in  all,  and 
yet  thoroughly  concealed,  in  so  far  as  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  full  expression  of  the  character  itself.  The  Jew  and  the  king's 
cardinal  are  themselves  in  the  drama,  and  yet  the  poet  gives  us, 
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in  his  own  way,  his  personal  estimate  of  such  a  vice  as  avarice  or 
unrestrained  political  ambition.  His  characters  are  thus  great 
generic  types.  They  are  not  only  personal  characters,  but  corpo- 
rate and  collective,  representative  of  a  class  of  men  and  principles 
or  of  abstract  virtues  and  vices,  a  kind  of  generalization  in  verse 
of  that  study  of  separate  traits  and  tendencies  of  which  he  was 
such  a  master.  Shakespeare's  characters  were  characteristic,  in- 
dicative of  central  quaUties,  a  carefully  conducted  study  in  the 
philosophy  of  life.  Hence  his  characterizations  cannot  be  imitated 
with  any  degree  of  success.  There  is  but  one  Hamlet  and  one  Lear 
and  one  Juliet  in  literature,  in  the  Shakespearian  sense  of  that 
term,  as  imique  as  the  Faust  of  Goethe,  even  though  Marlowe's 
Faustus  is  a  work  of  special  merit.  The  mastery  of  the  masters 
is  nowhere  more  evident  than  here,  as  we  find  but  one  Divina  Cam- 
media  and  one  Don  Quixote  and  one  In  Memariam  and  one  CarUer- 
bury  Tales,  no  one  of  them  being  approximately  imitable,  but 
severely  singular  and  exclusive.  Shakespeare  was  thus  a  poet  of 
poets  more  truly  than  Spenser  was  a  teacher  of  teachers.  That  he 
founded  no  school  is  to  his  credit.  He  was  too  great  for  any  such 
pedagogic  mission.  A  standard  author  himself,  he  did  not  impose 
a  standard  upon  others  or  even  invite  the  following  of  ony  class  of 
literary  craftsmen. 

7.  Truth  to  nature  and  life  is  noteworthy.  There  is  an  un- 
studied frankness  in  Shakespeare  which  at  once  impresses  the  reader 
and  commands  his  interest  and  assent.  There  is  the  marked  ab- 
sence of  effect  for  the  sake  of  effect,  of  any  device  of  word  or 
phrase  to  mislead  the  reader.  There  is  no  taking  advantage  of 
what  is  allowable  in  dramatic  verse  in  the  line  of  impersonation. 
Nothing  of  the  "start  theatric"  is  present  to  surprise  and  overawe 
with  what  is  called  sensationalism.  It  is  this  ingenuousness  that 
Pope  has  in  mind  when  he  says,  "  It  is  not  so  much  that  he  speaks 
for  nature  as  that  she  speaks  through  him."  Shakespeare  was 
thus  true  to  the  truth,  whether  it  was  found  in  the  world  without  or 
in  the  soul  of  man.  With  all  his  genius,  it  was  not  his  prerogative 
to  impose  upon  truth  any  new  meaning,  but  simply  to  act  as  an 
amanuensis  and  a  messenger.  He  was  thus  a  pronounced  realist  in 
the  realm  of  dramatic  verse.  He  held  the  "mirror  up  to  nature" 
and  faithfully  recorded  what  he  saw  without  bias  or  secondary 
motive.  While  there  is  a  sense  in  which  his  sonnets  are  autobio- 
graphical, in  the  plays  he  loses  sight  of  himself  in  the  exposition 
of  the  truth.  Hence,  that  unity  of  impression,  that  "inner  unity" 
of  all  forms  of  truth,  of  which  Lessing  speaks,  and  which,  according 

27 
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to  Guizot,  is  "the  chief  principle  of  dramatic  art/'  the  unity  of 
truth  in  the  world  and  in  man,  in  Uteratiu^  and  life. 

Inferences. 

From  the  brief  examination  of  dramatic  gcDius  thus  presented 
certain  inferences  arise,  which  seem  to  admit  of  varied  interpreta- 
tion as  applied  to  Shakespeare. 

1.  As  to  whether  Shakespeare  has  given  us  in  his  plays  his  best 
possible  work.  What  is  the  relation  of  his  expressed  to  his  con- 
cealed power?  With  Shakespeare,  as  with  Dante  and  other  lit- 
erary masters,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  what  is  given  us  upon 
the  printed  page  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  wealth  of  treasure  stored  in 
the  mind  and  awaiting  suitable  verbal  embodiment.  The  principle 
of  latent  heat  or  conserved  energy  in  the  physical  world  has  its 
mental  cotmterpart  tere.  Inferior  minds  often  express  more  than 
they  really  possess,  making  up  for  the  lack  of  ideas  in  mere  verbiage. 
In  the  highest  order  of  minds,  however,  thought  is  deeper  than 
language  and,  let  the  author  do  what  he  may,  there  is  left  a  large 
residuum  of  imexpressed  and  imexpressible  material.  Thus  the 
Paradise  Lost  is  Milton's  best  extant  work,  but  not  as  a  matter  of 
capability.  So  Shakespeare  in  his  great  tragedies  struggles  to 
embody  approximately,  at  least,  his  ever-accimiulating  thought. 
Such  a  masterpiece  as  Hamlet  is  no  higher  in  its  mental  reach  above 
the  productions  of  an  ordinary  playwright  than  is  Shakespeare's 
dramatic  possibility  higher  than  Hamlet  or  Lear. 

2.  Whether  we  are  to  expect  in  the  near  future  any  worthy  suc- 
cessors of  Shakespeare,  a  priori,  we  should  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
If  Shakespeare  at  his  actual  best  was  far  from  his  possible  best,  why 
should  there  not  arise  another  gifted  poet  of  similar  and  even  greater 
power,  who  might  make  even  nearer  approximation  to  the  full 
expression  of  his  thought.  When  CJollier  calls  him  "the  perfect 
boast  of  his  time,"  and  Schlegel  affirms  "that  Shakespeare  and 
Calderon  are  the  only  two  poets  entitled  to  be  called  great,"  we 
are  not  to  argue  that  the  end  of  all  literary  perfection  has  been 
reached.  A  prison,  the  limit  is  imdiscoverable  and  recedes  as  it  is 
approached.  One  age  is  but  the  preparation  for  another.  One 
author  is  but  the  herald  of  another  and  a  greater.  In  fine,  the 
literary  world  is  supposed  to  move.  Historically,  however,  the 
question  assimies  a  different  form.  If  such  another  genius  is  possi- 
ble to  the  English  race,  why  has  he  not  appeared  in  the  last  three 
centuries?  Why  not,  especially,  in  the  last  century?  Numerous 
factors  enter  here — the  law  of  action  and  reaction;  the  principle  of 
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race,  epoch,  place  and  personality;  the  change  of  civilization  in 

its  type,  and  the  element  of  divine  providence  in  human  history 

through  the  complex  development  of  a  people's  life.    This,  at  least, 

is  true.    There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  another  such  dramatic 

age  or  master.    The  signs  of  the  time  point  in  different  directions, 

though  it  is  possible  that  out  of  the  present  dominance  of  realistic 

fiction  some  type  of  new  dramatic  power  may  yet  emerge.    The 

fact  is,  that  the  appearance  of  Shakespeare  in  the  EUzabethan  Age  | 

still  remains  a  mystery.    That  poetry  should  have  taken  dramatic  | 

form  in  the  new  awakening  was  not  so  surprising,  but  the  master-  i 

fulness  of  it  is  not  so  easily  explained.    As  to  Shakespeare,  the 

surprise  is  increased  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  stage  was  not 

at  the  time  in  high  repute,  that  playwrights  wrote  mainly  for  bread, 

and  that  though  the  age  was  Golden  as  compared  with  the  century 

and  a  half  preceding  it,  it  was,  in  many  respects,  an  age  of  crudeness 

and  partial  development  and  faulty  literary  standards.    Herein, 

indeed,  is  some  basis  of  hope  as  to  England's  dramatic  future,  and 

herein  lies  the  faith  of  those  few  prophets  among  us  who  are  looking 

for  the  dawn  of  such  a  day  and  are  bidding  us  be  on  our  guard  lest 

it  take  us  by  surprise. 

3.  As  to  whether  Shakespeare  was  conscious  of  his  gifts.    In  one 
of  his  sonnets,  he  writes — 

"Desiring  this  man's  art  and  that  man's  scope," 

thus  acknowledging  his  inferiority  to  some  of  his  contemporaries. 
We  note  with  surprise  his  carelessness  as  to  the  publication  and 
presentation  of  his  dramas,  written  apparently  for  the  time  only, 
and  with  no  reference  to  fame.    Never  has  a  poet  written  with  less 
idea  of  literary  repute.    Indeed,  Shakespeare  wrote  and  acted,  as 
Jonson,  Marlowe  and  others  of  his  contemporaries,  for  monetary 
ends.    He  went  from  Stratford  to  London  in  1585,  as  other  yoimg 
men  went  to  London,  to  seek  and  find  a  lucrative  mission,  preferring 
to  find  it  in  the  composition  and  rendering  of  plays  and  as  a  share- 
holder in  the  Blackfriars'  Theatre.    Having  accomplished  this 
practical  end,  we  do  not  find  him  continuing  his  residence  in  London 
and  writing  dramatic  verse  from  the  love  of  it.    He  returned  to 
Stratford  in  1610  with  a  competence,  and  for  the  enjojrment  of  a 
well-earned  leisure,  though  it  lasted  but  six  years.    Moreover,  in 
Stratford,  as  late  as  1600,  plays  were  officially  prohibited.    Drama- 
tists themselves  did  not  hold  their  professions  in  high  repute,  and 
we  cannot  wonder  that  Shakespeare  aimed  at  financial  ends  only. 
It  has,  in  fact,  been  reserved  for  later  eras  to  ascertain  how  gifted 
a  genius  Shakespeare  was.    So  capricious  is  earthly  renown. 
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4.  As  to  how  to  account  for  the  tardy  recognition  of  Shakespeare 
and  his  work.  We  are  not  dealing  with  an  author  whose  literary 
product  is  inferior  or  imdeserving,  but  instinct  with  genius.  In 
the  Elizabethan  Age  he  was  but  one  among  numerous  dramatists; 
and  if,  here  and  there,  there  seemed  to  be  the  acknowledgment  of 
his  superiority,  there  was,  also,  an  occasional  thrust  by  way  of 
satire  against  the  attribution  to  him  of  any  special  gift.  Even 
Dryden,  a  century  later,  wrote  "  that  his  idiom  is  a  little  out  of  use." 
Later  still.  Dr.  Johnson,  the  critical  authority  of  his  day,  omits  his 
name  in  his  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,  discussing  rather  the  work 
of  Cowley,  Denham,  Waller  and  Rowe.  From  Elizabeth  he  received 
some  notice,  indeed,  but  quite  too  little,  and  more  for  the  sake  of 
the  court  than  out  of  regard  for  the  genius  of  the  dramatist.  In 
1707,  King  Lear  was  spoken  of  "as  an  obscure  piece,"  while  Vol- 
taire was  not  the  only  critic  who  classed  him  with  the  inferior 
poetasters  of  the  nation,  stating  "  that  he  wrote  a  number  of  farces 
called  tragedies." 

In  seeking  reasons  for  such  neglect  we  note:  The  prevalence 
of  foreign  tastes  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  the 
dominance  of  euphuism  as  a  false  conception  of  literature;  the 
civil  wars  and  commotions  of  the  early  Stuart  dynasty;  and  the 
excesses  of  the  Puritans  in  the  days  of  Cromwell.  All  of  which,  in 
connection  with  the  low  status  of  the  stage  and  dramatic  art,  would 
largely  accoimt  for  the  comparative  indifference  of  the  age  to  its 
greatest  author.  The  fact  is,  Shakespeare  did  not  know  himself  in 
the  fullness  of  his  power,  neither  had  the  age  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  itself — ^what  it  was  as  the  first  of  the  modem  periods,  and  what  it 
possessed  in  its  more  eminent  authors.  It  was  not  till  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  partly  through  the  influence  of  Germany,  that 
English  literature  knew  what  it  had  in  Shakespeare  and  began  in 
earnest  to  defend  and  diffuse  his  fame. 

The  place  of  Shakespeare  in  English  letters  is  now  conceded  by 
acclamation.  "Milton  and  Shakespeare,"  says  Walpole,  "are  the 
only  two  mortals  who  ventured  beyond  the  visible  and  preserved 
their  intellects."  A  genius,  in  every  well  imderstood  sense  of  the 
word,  looking  higher  and  deeper  than  other  men,  revealing  man  to 
himself  and  the  world,  writing  for  all  men  and  all  time,  he  justifies 
the  eulogimn  of  Milton: 

"Dear  aon  of  memory,  great  heir  of  fame." 

When  Coleridge,  in  his  Table  Talk,  tells  us  "  that  Shakespeare  has 
no  manner,"  he  simply  means  that  he  is  "xmiversal,"  a  poet  of  man 
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and  nature,  one  of  God's  ordained  priests  to  minister  at  the  altar 
of  truth,  and  one  of  his  ordained  prophets  to  interpret  the  mind  of 
God  to  men. 

The  main  occasion,  after  all  is  said,  of  the  so-called  Baconian 
Theory  of  the  Plays  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  many  at- 
tempts to  accoimt  for  such  a  genius  on  any  known  laws  of  human 
history  and  character.  The  English  world  has  practically  ceased 
to  accoimt  for  him,  but  accepts  him  as  he  is  in  his  imique  personality 
and  work. 

Princeton.  T.  W.  Hunt. 


ROYAL  TITLES  IN  ANTIQUITY:  AN  ESSAY  IN 

CRITICISM. 

Article  Five. 

THE  following  article  is  the  fifth  of  a  series^  whose  design  is  to 
show  that  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Driver  in  his  LUera- 
ture  of  the  Old  Testament ^  pages  545  and  546,  with  regard  to  the  titles 
of  the  kings  of  Persia,  cannot  be  accepted  imqualifiedly,  and  that 
the  impression  left  by  his  notes  and  proofs  is  misleading  and  falla- 
cious. In  the  first  article,  which  occupied  pages  257-282  of  the 
number  of  this  Review  for  April,  1904,  the  author,  after  giving  a 
full  citation  of  Dr.  Driver's  remarks  and  notes  upon  the  subject, 
proceeded  to  give  an  enumeration,  as  complete  as  possible,  of  the 
titles  and  designations  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  In  the  second  article, 
which  occupied  pages  465-497  of  the  number  for  July,  1904,  the 
titles  of  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Assyria  were  presented  in  like 
manner.  In  the  third  article,  which  appeared  on  pages  618-664  of 
the  number  for  October,  1904,  and  on  pages  55-80  of  the  number 
for  January,  1905,  were  presented  the  titles  of  the  kings  of  Egypt 
down  to  the  conquest  by  Alexander.  In  the  fourth  article  were 
given  the  titles  of  the  Greek  kings  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  and 
papyri,  on  the  cimeiform  and  Greek  inscriptions  and  in  the  Greek 
historians  and  letters. 

In  the  present  article  we  shall  give  the  titles  foimd  in  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Moabites,  Aramaeans,  Sabseans,  Phenicians,  Nabataeans 
and  Parthians;  the  kinds  of  titles  foimd  on  coins;  and,  finally,  the 
titles  and  designations  of  kings  as  given  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
For  purposes  of  convenience,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  reserve  the 
summary  for  the  October  number  of  the  Review. 

Various  Titles,  Semitic,  Parthian,  et  al. 
Titles  on  the  Inscription  of  Meshxi,  king  of  Moab  {ninth  century  B.C.). 

1.  "Omri"  alone.    1.  7. 

2.  "King  of  Israel."    1.10,18. 

3.  "Omri,  king  of  Israel."    1.  5. 

4.  "Mesha,  son  of  Cliemoshgad,  king  of  Moab."    L  1. 
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Titles  from  the  Sendschirli  Inscriptions  {eighth  century  B.C.),  et  al. 

1.  The  name  alone,  e.g.,  "Panammu,"  Hadad  insc.,  8,  17  ter, 
21  bis,  22;  Panammu  insc.,  1.  "Barrekub,"  Pan.  inscr.,  1.  "Bar- 
9ur,"  Pan.  insc,  3. 

2.  "The  king"  alone.    Pan.  insc,  20(?). 

3.  "Barrekub,  the  son  of  Panammu."  Pan.  insc,  19.  Also  in 
insc,  4,  Lidzbarski,  p.  444. 

"Panammu,  the  son  of  Krl."    Pan.  insc,  5. 

4.  "  Panammu,  the  son  of  Krl,  the  king  of  Yadi."  Hadad  insc, 
1,  14. 

5.  "  Panammu,  the  son  of  Banjur,  the  king  of  Yadi."  Pan.  insc, 
1. 

6.  "  Barrekub,  the  son  of  Pananmxu,  the  king  of  Sanud,  servant 
of  Tiglath-Pileser,  lord  of  the  four  lands."   Building  inscription,  1-4. 

7.  "My  father"  alone.  Hadad  insc,  9;  Building  insc,  4,  7  bis, 
12. 

8.  "My  father,  Barjur."    Pan.  insc,  2. 
"My  father,  Pananmiu."    Id.,  1,  16,  21. 

9.  "My  father,  Panammu,  the  son  of  Bar^ur."  Pan.  insc,  15, 
20  bis. 

10.  The  following  titles  were  given  in  these  inscriptions  to  the 
king  of  Assyria: 

(1)  "  King  of  Assyria."    Pan.  insc,  7. 

(2)  "  His  lord,  the  king  of  Assyria."  Pan.  insc,  11  bis;  Building 
insc,  9  (my  lord). 

(3)  "  His  Lord,  Tiglath-Pileser,  the  king  of  Assyria."  Pan.  insc, 
13,  15,  16. 

(4)  "My  lord,  Tiglath-Pileser."    Building  insc,  6. 

(5)  "Tiglath-Pileser,  the  lord  of  the  four  lands."    Id.,  3,  4. 

11.  In  an  inscription  from  Memphis  occurs  the  phrase  "Xerxes, 
the  king  of  (kings,  Egypt  or  Memphis)."  C.  I.  S.,  II,  122.  Since 
only  the  first  letter  of  the  last  word  is  legible,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
pIVP'  IfliO,  or  p3*70,  should  be  read.  In  a  preceding  article, 
I  have  presented  reasons  for  preferring  the  reading  "Egypt."  See 
P.  T.  R.,  II,  271. 

Tides  on  the  Sabaean  Inscriptions. 

1.  Name  alone,  e.g.,  "  Yuha'ln,"  61,  200;*  "Watar  Yuha'min," 
277;  "[Kartb'tli]  Watar,"  26. 

2.  "His  father,  Yasma'iU."    60. 

*  The  numbers  here  refer  to  the  pages  of  the  Ckxiex  Inscriptionum  Semiticanim, 
Pars  Quarta,  Vol.  I. 
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3.  "King  of  Saba."    28. 

4.  "Watar  Yuha'min,  king  of  Saba,"  22;  "Anmar  Yuha'min, 
king  of  Saba,"  244;  "[KarAb'lli]  Watax,  king  of  Saba,"  61,  74(?). 

5.  "Yasir  Yuhafidik,  king  of  Saba  and  Raidan,"  70;  "La'azi 
Nanfan  Yuhasdik,  king  of  Saba  and  Raidan,"  64.  Compare  269. 
"Sair  Watar,  Jdng  of  Saba  and  Raidan,"  Z.  A.,  XII,  284. 

6.  "  Anmar  Yuha'min,  king  of  Saba,  son  of  Wahb'lli."    271. 

7.  "Karib'ili  Watar  Yuham'in,  king  of  Saba,  son  of  Wahb'ili 
Yahuz,  king  of  Saba."    6. 

8.  "  Yuha'in  DhA  Bin,  son  of  Yasma'ili,  son  of  Samahkaribi,  king 
of  the  Samaites."    60. 

9.  "His  grandfather,  Samah'afik,  son  of  Samahyafi'i,  king  of 
the  Sama'ites."    60. 

10.  "  Their  lord  Damar'ali  Jhbr,  king  of  Saba  and  Dhu-raidan,  son 
of  Jasir  Jiiha§dik,  king  of  Saba  and  Dhu-raidan."  Ephemeris,  II,  103. 

Titles  on  the  Phenidan  Inscriptions. 

1.  The  Byblus  Inscription.    C.  I.  S.,  1, 1 : 

(1)  "Yh\mi(a)lk,  king  of  Gbl,  son  of  Yhrb'l,  son  of  the  son  of 
'rmlk,  king  of  Gbl."    1.  1,  2. 

(2)  "  Yhumlk,  king  of  Gbl."    1.  7,  8,  12(?). 

(3)  "Righteous  king,"  or  "king  of  righteousness."    1.  9. 

(4)  "Yhumlk  .  .  .  .(?)."    1.12. 

2.  The  Tebneth  Inscription.    Lidzbarski,  IV,  1 : 

"Tbnth,  priest  of  'Strth,  king  of  Sidonians,  son  of  'Snm'zr,  priest 
of  'Strth,  king  of  Sidonians." 

3.  The  Eshmunazar  Inscription: 

(1)  "  Kmg  'Snm'zr,  king  of  Sidonians,  son  of  king  Tbnth,  king  of 
Sidonians."    C.  I.  S,,  I,  3,  1.  1,  2. 

(2)  Kmg  'Smun'zr,  king  of  Sidonians."    Id,,  1.  2,  15. 

(3)  "  'Smn'zr,  king  of  Sidonians,  son  of  king  Tbnth,  king  of  Si- 
donians, son  of  the  son  of  king  'Smn'zr,  king  of  Sidonians." 

(4)  "Lord  of  kings,"  for  king  of  Persia.    1. 18. 

4.  The  Ma'^ub  Inscription : 

"Ptlmis,  lord  of  kings."    Lidz.,  Taf.  V,  3,  1.  5,  6, 

5.  The  Fragments  from  Limassol.    C  /.  5.,  I,  5: 
"  9rm,  king  of  Sidonians." 

6.  The  Citium  Inscription.    C.  /.  S.,  I,  10: 

(a)  "King  Pmyytn,  king  of  Kty(?)  and  'dyl,  and  Tms,  son  of 
kmg  Mlkytn,  king  of  Kty  and  'dyl."    1. 1,  2. 

(6)  "  King  Pmyy thn,  king  of  Kty  and  'dyl,  son  of  king  Mlkytn, 
king  of  Kty  and  'dyl."  C.  /.  S.,  I,  11,  92,  and  the  same  probably 
in  C.  I.  S.,  1, 14  and  16  and  17  and  18  and  19  up  to  39. 
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7.  The  Idalium  Inscription: 

(1)  C.  I.  S.,  I,  88,  90:  "King  Mlkytn,  king  of  Kty  and  'dyl,  son 
of  B'lrm." 

(2)  C.  /. «.,  1, 91 :  "  King  of  Mlktyn,  king  of  Kty  and  'dyl."  Id., 
Tamassus  Inscription,  Lidz.,  VI,  4,  and  C.  /.  5.,  I,  88.  7,  89. 1. 

(3)  C.  L  S.,  I,  93:  "The  Lord  of  kings,  Ptlmys,  son  of  Ptlmy[s]." 

8.  The  Lamax  Lapithu  Inscription: 

a.  "The  Lord  of  kmgs  (D3*70'1K)  Pthnys."    C.  /.  S.,  I,  95. 

b.  "  Ytnb'l,  lord  (31)  of  (the)  land,  son  of  Gr'Strth,  lord  (31)  of 
(the)  land,  son  of  'bd'[Strth],  .  .  .  .  sr,  son  of  Gr'Strth,  son  of 
Sim  ....  rml."    Lidz.,  I,  422. 

c.  ''The  Lord  of  kings,  Ptlmis,  son  of  the  Lord  of  kings,  Ptlmis." 
Id.,  ter. 

d.  "The  Lord  of  kings,  'abd'Strth,  son  of  Gr'strth,  lord  (31)  of 
the  land  ....  rml."    Id. 

9.  "King  Bd'Strth,  king  of  Sidonians  ([33?).  Bd'Strth,  king 
of  Sidonians."  Schroder,  Die  phonizische  Sprache,  p.  226;  C.  L  5., 
1,21. 

10.  a.  "Kmg  Mlkytn  [kmg  of  Kty  and]  'dyl,  son  of  B'hu." 
Schroder,  id.,  227.    C!ompare  6a,  above. 

h.  "  King  Pmyytn,  king  of  Kty  and  'dyl,  son  of  Mlkytn,  king  of 
Kty  and  'dyl."    Schroder,  id.,  228. 

11.  (1)  "B'l,  king  of  Gbl."    Legend  on  coin.    Schroder,  276. 

(2)  "  'gn'l,  king  of  Gbl."    Id.,  C.  I.  S.,  I,  8. 

(3)  "  'zb'l,  king  of  Gbl."    Id.,  C.  I.  S.,  I,  8. 

(4)  "  'drmlk,  king  of  Gbl."    Id.,  C.  I.  S.,  I,  8. 

(5)  "VI."    C.  7.S.,  L8, 

12.  (1)  "'gb'l."    Schroder,  276. 

(2)  "B'lmlk."    Id. 

(3)  "King  Mlkytn."    Id. 

(4)  "KingPmytn."    Id. 

13.  "  King  Bd'Strt,  king  of  the  Sidonians,  son  of  the  son  of 
king  Smn'zr,  king  of  the  Sidonians."    Ephemeris,  II,  54. 

14.  "[King  Bod'aStart,  king  of  the  Sidonians],  son  of  Sdkythn, 
king  of  kings  ([D]3*70  T|*70),  son  of  the  son  of  king  Smn'zr, 
king  of  the  Sidonians."  Pal.  Exp.  Fund,  Qunrt.  Statement  for  190S, 
p.  334,  article  by  Prof.  H.  Porter,  Ph.D.,  Beirut. 

Titles  in  the  Nabatean  Inscriptions. 

1.  Name  alone,  e.g.,  "Maliku,"  C.  I.  S.,  I,  222;  id.,  Euting's 
Nabatean  Inscriptions  from  Arabia,  No.  25, 1.  5;  "  Aretat,"  id.,  No.  1. 

2.  "King"  alone(?).    C.  I.  S.,  I,  152. 
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3.  "Aretat,  the  king."  Euting,  N.  I.  A.,  Nos.  8,9;  C.  I.  S.,  I, 
199,  205,  349;  "Rabel,  the  king,"  id.,  161;  "Maliku,  the  kmg," 
No.  21. 

.  4.  "Maliku,  king  of  the  Nabateans."  C. /. -S.,  1, 158, 195;  Euting, 
N.  I.  A.,  No.  22.  "Aretat,  king  of  the  Nabateans,"  C. /.  S.,  1, 168, 
195, 332;  Euting,  N.  I.  A.,  Nos.  1, 2,  3.  "  Rabel,  king  of  the  Naba- 
teans," C.  I.  S.,  I,  224,  225;  Euting,  N.  I.  A.,  Nos.  27,  28. 

5.  "Rabel,  the  king."    C.  /.  S.,  1, 161. 

6.  "Maliku,  the  king,  the  king  of  the  Nabateans."  Euting, 
N.  I.  A.,  Nos.  23,  24,  26;  C.  I.  S.,  I,  219,  220,  221,  223,  174,  218. 
"Aretat,  the  king,  the  king  of  the  Nabateans,"  C.  I.  S.,  I,  442. 

7.  "  Aretat,  king  of  the  Nabateans,  lover  of  his  people."  Euting, 
N.  I.  A.,  Nos.  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  bis,  12,  13(?),  14,  15,  16,  17,  20; 
C.  I.  S.,  1, 196, 197, 198, 199, 201,  202,  204,  205,  206,  207, 208,  209, 
211,  212,  213,  214,  215,  216;  Z.  A.,  V,  290. 

8.  "Our lord."    Euting, JV. /.  A., Nos.  12 6ts,  14. 

.   9.  "Our  lord,  Aretat  the  king."    Euting,  i\r. /.  A.,  No.  4. 

10.  "  Oiu-  lord,  Rab'el,  king  of  the  Nabateans."  Euting,  N.  I.  A., 
No.  27.    "  Our  lord,  Aretat,  king  of  the  Nabateans,"  id.,  No.  5. 

11.  "MaUku,  the  king,  the  king  of  the  Nabateans,  son  of  Aretat, 
the  king  of  the  Nabateans,  lover  of  his  people."  C.  /.  S.,  I,  182, 
219,  354. 

12.  "  Rabel,  king  of  the  Nabateans,  [the  son  of  Obodat],  king  of 
the  Nabateans."    C.  /.  S.,  I,  349. 

13.  "The  divine  Obodat."    C.  /.  S.,  I,  354. 

TiUes  of  the  Parthian  Kings. 

1.  "Arsaka,  king  of  kings."  R".,  IV,  106,  1.  10;  Sp.,  II,  567, 
1.  11;  n.  242,  81-6-25;  Arsaciden-Inschriften,  by  J.  N.  Strass- 
maier,  in  Z.  A.,  Ill,  129-158;  n.  3,  78-7-30;  n.  8,  78-7-30,  n.  123, 
81-6-25;  n.  134,  81-6-251;  R".,  TV,  118  A.  So,  also,  in  K.  B., 
IV,  319,  and  in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  1889,  pp.  7-11,  and  in  the 
Bfibylonian  and  Oriental  Record,  IV,  141.  So,  also,  in  Reissner, 
Sum.  Bab.  Hymnen,  p.  6,  1.  20,  12(?),  24  " Arsaka "[?],  34  " Ar- 
saka"[?],  82. 

2.  "The  king"  alone.  In  tablet  from  reign  of  Aspasina,  B.  and 
0.  Record,  IV,  131  seq. 

3.  "  Arsaka"  alone.  Reissner,  Sum.  Bab.  Hymnen,  65(?),  pp.  24, 
34. 

4.  "Ai^aka,  the  king."  Reissner,  Sum.  Bab.  Hymnen,  pp.  39, 
40(?),  54,  79,  89(?)  93(?),  104;  Cun.  Texts  of  Brit.  Museum,  Bu. 
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88-5-12,  514.    So,  also,  in  Z.  A.,  VI,  229.    R*».  6786,  I,  c.  1,  d.  1, 
and  Sp.,  I,  131. 

5.  "  Pikharis,  king  of  Persia."  So  in  the  Zurich  tablet  published 
ty  J.  Oppert  in  the  Milanges  d'Archiologie,  etc.  The  whole  date 
reads,  "  Babylon,  in  the  month  Kislev,  the  thu-d  day,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  Pikharis,  king  of  Persia." 

6.  In  a  Greek  inscription  we  find  the  title  t-oD  fiatrtXiw^  pafftXiwu 
/leyaXoo  "Apadxoo,  See  OrierUis  Greed  InscriptioneSj  Diffenberger, 
Vol.  I,  641.    In  the  same,  page  642,  occurs:  rwrdpyTi^  (rarpdicr^^  rwv 

tfar^a7r[ctfv]    and   rt^TSpyr^^  Paatieb^  fiaccXiwv  'Apedvatv    (from   COin  ;  see 

Percy  Gardner's  Parthian  Coinage,  p.  49,  No.  25). 

In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Coins  of  Parthia,  by  Warwick  Wroth, 
Table  B,  p.  275. 

1.  The  name  simply,  e,g.,  "  Arsaces."    So  of  Arsaces  I. 

2.  Title  and  name,  e.g.,  "King  Arsaces."  So  of  Arsaces  I, 
Phraates  II,  Mithradates  I,  Artabaneos  I,  and  Vonones  I. 

3.  "King  of  kings,"  alone.    Used  of  Phraatares  only. 

4.  "King  of  kings,  Onones."    Of  Vonones  I. 

5.  "  The  great  king,  Arsaces."  Used  of  Phraates  I,  Mithradates 
I(?). 

6.  "  King  of  kings  Arsaces  Urodos." 

7.  "  King  of  kings  Arsaces  Dikaios." 

8.  "King  God  Arsaces."    Of  Phriapatius(?). 

9.  "  King  Arsaces  Dikaios  Epiphanes."    Of  Artabanus  III. 

10.  "Arsaces  Autokratoros."    Of  Mithradates  I(?). 

11.  "The  great  king  Arsaces  Theopator."  Of  Phraates  I(?), 
Phraates  II,  Artabanus  I. 

12.  "The  great  king  Arsaces  Theopator  Euergetes."  Of  Arta- 
banus II. 

13.  "  The  great  king  Arsaces  Theopator  Nikator."    Of  Phraates 

UK?). 

14.  "The  great  king  Arsaces  Philellenos."  Period  of  Mithra- 
dates I(?). 

15.  ''The  great  king  Arsaces  Philadelphos."    Of  Artabanus  I. 

16.  "The  great  king  Arsaces  Philadelphos  Philellenos."  Of 
Artabanus  I. 

17.  "The  great  king  Arsaces  Nikephoros."    Of  Himerus(?). 

18.  "The  great  king  Arsaces  Epiphanes."    Of  Mithradetes  II. 

19.  "The  great  king  Arsaces  Theopator  Euergetes  Epiphanes 
Philellenos."    Of  Artabanus  II  and  of  Phraates  III. 

20.  "The  great  king  Arsaces  Autokrator  Philopator  Epiphanes 
Philellenos."    Of  Sinatruces. 
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21.  "The  great  king  Arsaces  Euergetes  Epiphanes  Philellenos.'' 
Of  Phraates  III. 

22.  "King  Arsaces  Epiphanes  Philellenos."    Of  Himenis(?). 

23.  "King  of  kings  Arsaces  Dikaios  Euergetes  and  Philellenos.'' 
Of  Mithradates  II. 

24.  "The  great  king  of  kings  Arsaces  Epiphanes."  Of  Mithra- 
dates II. 

25.  "  The  great  king  of  kings  Arsaces  and  Ktistos."    OfOrodesI. 

26.  "  The  great  king  Arsaces  Dikaios  Epiphanes  Theos  Eupator 
Philellenos."    Mithradates  III. 

27.  "The  great  king  of  kings  Arsaces  Dikaios  Epiphanes  Theos 
Eupator  Philellenos.''    Mithradates  III. 

28.  "  King  of  kings  Arsaces  Euergetes  Dikaios  Epiphanes  Phil- 
ellenos."  Of  Orodes  I,  Orodes  II,  Pacorus,  Artabanus  III,  Phraa- 
tares,  Phraates  IV  and  Vonones  I. 

29.  "King  of  kings  Arsaces  Philopator  Dikaios  Epiphanes  Phil- 
ellenos."    Of  Orodes  I. 

30.  "  King  of  kings  Euergetes  Arsaces."    Of  Artabanus  III. 

31.  "  King  of  kings  Arsaces  Euergetes  Autokrator  Philoromaius 
Epiphanes  Philellenos."    Of  Tiridates  III(?). 

32.  "  King  of  kings  Arsaces  the  Great,  Dikaios  Epiphanes  Theos 
Eupator  Philellenos."  Of  Mithradates  III.  See  Erwyclopedia 
BrUannica,  XVII,  678. 

33.  "King  of  kings  Arsaces  Dioeuergetes  Phraates  Epiphanes 
Epikaloumenos  Philellenos  Go[8]."  Of  Mithradates  III.  See 
Wroth,  as  above. 

34.  "  King  Onones  Neikesas  Artabanon."    Of  Vonones  I. 

35.  "Thea  Ourania  Mouse  the  Queen."    Of  Musa. 

36.  "  Basileuontos  Basileon  Arsakou  Eupatoros  Dikaiou  Epi- 
phanou  kai  Philellenou."    Of  Mithradates  III. 

Inscriptions  on  Coins.* 

1.  The  name  alone,  e.g.,  "Alexander"  [the  first  of  Macedon, 
B.C.  498-454].  See  Head's  Guide  to  the  Principal  Gold  and  Silver 
Coins  of  the  Ancients,  p.  23,  No.  11.  "Tykkeios"  [king  of  Paeonia, 
B.C.  359-340],  id.,  p.  42,  No.  6;  "Pausanias"  [kmg  of  Macedon, 
390-389  B.C.],  id.,  p.  43,  No.  14;  "Aniyntas"  [king  of  Macedon, 
389-369  B.C.],  id.,  p.  43,  No.  15;  "Perdiccas"  [king  of  Macedon, 
365-359  B.C.],  id.,  p.  43,  No.  16;  "Philip"  [king  of  Macedon,  359- 
336  B.C.],  id.,  p.  43,  No.  17,  and  p.  44,  No.  18;  "Alexander"  [the 
Great],  id.,  p.  56,  Nos.  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  p.  62,  Nos.  3-7,  10,  11,  p.  72, 

*  The  examples  are  taken  merely  from  the  Greek  coinB  with  names  of  kings. 
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Nos.  1-4,  p.  75,  No.  2,  p.  89,  Nos.  1-4,  p.  95,  Nos.  1,  2;  "Seleu- 
kos"  [the  first],  id.,  p.  57,  No.  11;  "Alexander"  [the  fourth],  id., 
p.  58,  Nos.  20,  21,  p.  65,  Nos.  13,  14;  "Seuthas"  [king  of  the 
Tliracian  Odrysae],  id.,  p.  25,  No.  5. 

2.  "King"  alone.  [On  coin  from  period  B.C.  400-336.  Rev. 
BAIIA,  Obv.,  head  of  Persian  king  or  satrap.]  Id.,  p.  38,  No. 
27. 

3.  Title  plus  name  or  the  reverse,  e.g.,  "king  Evagoras"  of 
Cyprus,  B.C.  410-375,  id.,  p.  40,  No.  41;  "Alexander  (the)  king" 
(the  Great),  id.,  p.  56,  No.  4,  p.  57,  No.  8;  "Philip  (the)  king" 
[AridsBus],  id.,  p.  57,  No.  10,  p.  62,  Nos.  8,  9;  "Seleucus  (the) 
kmg,"  id.,  p.  57,  No.  12;  "king  Seleucus,"  id.,  p.  57,  Nos.  13,  14, 
p.  73,  Nos.  15,  17;  "king  Lysimachus,"  id.,  p.  58,  Nos.  18,  19,  p. 
63,  Nos.  18-20,  p.  75,  No.  1,  p.  95,  Nos.  3,  4,  "Ptolemy  (the) 
king,"  id.,  p.  58,  No.  22,  p.  74,  Nos.  30,  34,  p.  94,  No.  35;  "king 
Antigonus,"  id.,  p.  62,  No.  12;  "king  Demetrius,"  id.,  p.  63,  Nos. 
15-17;  "Agathocles  (the)  king"  [of  Syracuse],  id.,  p.  68,  No.  30; 
"king  Mithradates,"  id.,  p.  72,  No.  5;  "king  Prousius," id.,  p.  72, 
No.  7;  "king  Antiochus,"  id.,  p.  73,  Nos.  12-14,  16,  18,  19;  "king 
Antigonus"  [Gonatas],  id.,  p.  75,  No.  5;  "king  Antigonus"  [Doson], 
id.,  p.  75,  No.  6;  "king  Philip"  [the  fifth],  id.,  p.  76,  Nos.  7,  8; 
"Pyrrhus  (the)  king,"  id.,  p.  80,  Nos.  24-29;  "king  Hiero,"  id., 
p.  85,  No.  32;  "king  Hieronymus,"  id.,  p.  85,  No.  35;  "king  Phar- 
naces,"  id.,  p.  89,  No.  5;  "king  Eimienes,"  id.,  p.  89,  No.  7;  "king 
Alexander"  (Balas),  id.,  p.  92,  No.  24;  "king  Antiochus"  [the 
sixth],  id.,  p.  92,  No.  25;  "king  Demetrius"  (Nicator),  id.,  p.  92, 
No.  27;  "king  Perseus,"  id.,  p.  96,  No,  9;  "king  Amyntas"  (king 
of  Galatia),  id.,  p.  108,  No.  7;  "king  Tigranus,"  id.,  p.  108,  No.  13. 

4.  "Alexander,  son  of  Neoptolemus"  [king  of  Epinis],  id.,  p.  44, 
No.  23,  p.  66,  No.  11. 

5.  "Adelphon,"  obv.;  "Theon,"  rev.  [of  coin  of  Philadelphus 
and  Arsinoe].    Id.,  p.  74,  No.  28. 

6.  " King  Orophernos  Nikephoros,"  id.,  p.  92,  No.  23;  "queen 
Cleopatra  Euergetis,"  id.,  p.  92,  No.  28;  "king  Tryphon  Autokrar 
tor,"  id.,  p.  92,  No.  26;  "king  Antiochus  Epiphanes,"  id.,  p.  108, 
Nos.  8,  11;  "king  Mithradates  Eupator,"  id.,  p.  107,  Nos.  1,  2; 
"king  Epiphanes  Nikomedes,"  id.,  p.  107,  No.  3;  "king  Antiochus 
Philopator,"  id.,  p.  108,  No.  9;  "king  Soter  Ermaios,"  id.,  p.  108, 
No.  20. 

7.  "King  Philip  Epiphanes  Philadelphus,"  id.,  p.  108,  No.  12; 
"queen  Cleopatra  Thea  Neotera,"  id.,  p.  108,  No.  14;  "king  Seleu- 
kos  Epiphanes  Nikator,"  id.,  p.  108,  No.  10. 
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8.  "  (The)  great  king  Eukratidos"  [king  of  Bactria].  Id.,  p.  94, 
No.  32. 

9.  "(The  great  king  Arsaces  Philellenos"  (Arsaces  VI,  Mithra- 
dates  I).    Id.,  p.  94,  No.  34. 

10.  "Getas,  king  of  the  Edoni"  [before  480  B.C.].  Id.,  p.  9, 
No.  15. 

11.  "  King  ElioklesDikaios"  [king  of  Bactria].   7d.,  p.  94,  No.  33. 

12.  "The  great  king  Soter  and  Philopator  Apollodotos"  [king 
of  Bactria].    /d.,  p.  108,  No.  20. 

Titles  in  (he  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

1.  The  name  alone,  e.g.: 

"David."  2  Sam.  i.  1  bis,  2,  3,  4,  5, 11, 13, 15, 16, 17,  and  scores 
of  times  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament. 

"  Solomon."    1  Kings  iii.  1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 15,  and  often  eleswhere. 

"Rehoboam."    1  Kings  m.  1,  3, 12, 17,  21,  and  elsewhere. 

"Jeroboam"  (son  of  Nebat).  1  Kings  idv.  1,  2  Ms,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
and  elsewhere. 

Thus,  also,  in  general  of  all  the  native  kings;  but  occasionally, 
also,  of  foreign  kings,  e.g. : 

"  Hazael."    2  Kings  x.  32,  xiii.  26. 

"Pul."    2  Kings  XV.  19. 

"Rezin."    2  Kings  xvi.  9. 

"Sennacherib."    2  Kings  xix.  16. 

"Esarhaddon."    2  Kmgs  xix.  37. 

"Nebuchadrezzar."    Jer.  xxxii.  1,  Iii.  28,  30. 

2.  The  title  alone,  e.  g.: 
Gen.  xiv.  17,  xxxix.  20. 
Num.  XX.  17,  xxi.  22. 

Judges  iii.  19,  viii.  18,  ix.  6,  15. 

1  Sam.  viii.  9,  11,  x.  24,  xii.  2,  13, 14,  xv.  1, 11,  17,  23,  xvii.  25, 
55,  56,  xviii.  18,  22  bis,  23,  25  bis,  26,  27  bis,  xix.  4,  xx.  5,  24, 25,  29, 
xxi.  3,  9,  xxii.  11,  14  bis,  15,  16,  17  bis,  18,  xxiii.  20  bis,  xxv.  36, 
xxvi.  14,  16,  22,  xxviii.  13. 

2  Sam.  ii.  4,  7,  iii.  17,  23,  24,  32,  33,  36,  37,  38,  iv.  8,  v.  3  bis,  6, 

12,  17,  vii.  1,  2,  3,  ix.  2,  3  bis,  4,  9,  11  bis,  13,  x.  5,  xi.  2,  8  bis,  9, 
19,  20,  24,  xii.  7,  xiii.  4,  6  bis,  13,  18,  23,  24  bis,  25,  26,  27,  29,  30, 
31,  32,  33,  35  bis,  36  bis,  xiv.  1,  3,  4  bis,  5,  8,  9  bis,  10,  11,  13  bis, 
15  bis,  16,  18,  19,  21,  22  bis,  24  bis,  26,  28,  29,  32  bis,  33  four  times, 
XV.  2,  3,  6,  7,  9,  15  bis,  16  bis,  17,  18,  19  bis,  21,  23,  25,  27,  34,  35, 
xvi.  2  bis,  3  bis,  4,  9,  10,  14, 16  bis,  xvii.  2,  xviii.  2,  4,  5  bis,  12  bis, 

13,  18,  19,  20,  21,  25  bis,  26,  27  bis,  28  bis,  29,  30,  32,  xix.  1,  2,  3, 
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5  bis,  6,  9  bis,  10, 11,  12  bis,  13, 15, 16  ter,  18, 19  bis,  20  bis,  24  bis, 
25  bis,  26  bis,  27,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35  bis,  37  bis,  39,  40  6w, 
41  bis,  42  ter,  43  Ms,  44,  xx.  3, 4, 21, 22,  xxi.  2, 5, 6,  7, 8, 14,  xxiv.  2, 
3,  4  Ms,  9,  20  bis,  23  6is,  24. 

1  Kings  i.  2,  3,  4  bis,  9, 14, 15  ter,  16  bis,  19,  22,  23  ter,  28  Ms,  29, 
31, 32, 33, 34  Ms,  36, 44  bis,  45, 47  Ms,  48,  ii.  18  (of  Solomon),  19  Ms, 
20,  26,  30  Ms,  31,  35,  36,  38,  42,  44, 46,  iii.  4,  16,  22,  23,  24  Ms,  25, 

26,  27, 28,  iv.  5,  7,  v.  15,  31,  vii.  46,  viii.  14,  62,  63,  64,  66,  ix.  1, 10, 

14,  X.  3,  6,  9, 10,  12  Ms,  17, 18,  22,  26,  27,  28,  xi.  14,  26,  27,  xii.  12 
(of  Rehoboam),  13,  15,  16  bis,  28,  xiii.  4,  6  bis,  7,  8,  11,  xiv.  2,  26, 

27,  28,  XV.  18  (of  Asa),  xvi.  16  (of  Elah),  18,  20,  29  (of  Ahab),  xix. 
15, 16,  XX.  38,  xxii.  6,  8, 12, 13, 15  ter,  16,  26,  27,  35,  37  Ms. 

2  Kings  i.  6  (of  Ahaziah),  9,  11,  15,  iv.  13,  v.  8,  vi.  28,  30,  vii.  2, 
9, 11, 12, 14, 15, 17  bis,  18,  viii.  3,  4,  5  Ms,  6  Ms,  8,  ix.  3,  6,  9, 12, 18, 
19,  X.  6,  7,  8, 13,  xi.  2  bis,  4.  5,  7,  8  Ms,  11, 12  Ms,  14  Ms,  16, 17  Ms, 
19  bis,  20,  xii.  11,  19,  xiii.  16,  xiv.  14,  22,  xv.  5,  25,  xvi.  8,  12  ter, 

15,  18,  xviii.  29  (of  Sennacherib),  36,  xxi.  23,  xxii.  3,  9  Ms,  10  Ms, 
11,  12  Ms,  20,  xxiii.  1,  2,  3,  4,  12,  13,  21,  xxiv.  13,  15  Ms,  xxv.  4, 
5,  6,  9,  19,  30. 

1  Chron.  iv.  23,  ix.  18,  xi.  3  bis,  xiv.  2, 8,  xviii.  17,  xix.  5,  xxi.  4,  6, 
xxiv.  6,  xxv.  2,  5,  6,  xxvi.  30,  32,  xxvii.  1,  25,  32,  33  Ms,  34,  xxviii. 
1  bis,  4,  xxix.  6,  20,  23. 

2  Chron.  i.  14,  15,  16,  iv.  17,  v.  3,  vi.  3,  vii.  4,  5,  11,  viii.  15,  ix. 
5,  8  bis,  9,  11  bis,  12,  16,  17,  21,  25,  27,  x.  12,  13,  15,  16  bis,  xii.  6, 

9,  11,  xvi.  2,  xvii.  19,  xviii.  5,  7,  11,  12,  14  Ms,  15,  25,  26,  xix.  11, 
xxi.  17,  xxii.  11  ter,  xxiii.  3  Ms,  5,  7  Ms,  10,  11  bis,  12,  13  bis,  15, 

16,  20  bis,  xxiv.  6,  8, 11  Ms,  12, 14, 17  Ms,  21,  xxv.  3, 16, 24,  xxvi.  2, 

11,  13,  21,  xxviii,  7  Ms,  21,  xxix.  15,  23,  24,  25,  29,  xxx.  2,  4,  6  bis, 

12,  xxxi.  3,  xxiv.  16  Ms,  18  bis,  19, 20  Ms,  22, 28, 29, 30, 31,  xxxv.  7, 

10,  15,  23,  xxxvi.  18. 

Ezra  vii.  6  (of  Artaxerxes),  8,  27,  28  Ms,  viii.  22  Ms,  25,  36  Ms. 

Neh.  i.  11,  ii.  1,  2,  3  Ms,  4,  5  bis,  6  Ms,  7  Ms,  8  Ms,  9  Ms,  14,  18, 
19,  iii.  15,  25,  v.  4,  vi.  6,  7  bis,  xi.  23,  24,  xiii.  6  Ms. 

Esther  i.  5  Ms,  7,  8,  10,  11,  12,  13  Ms,  14,  16  Ms,  18,  19  bis,  20, 
21  Ms,  22,  ii.  2  bis,  3  bis,  4  Ms,  8  Ms,  9, 13  Ms,  14  ter,  15  Ms,  17, 18  Ms, 
19,  21  Ms,  22,  23,  iii.  2  ter,  3  ter,  8  Ms,  9  Ms,  10, 11, 12  ter,  13, 15  bis, 
iv.  2  Ms,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  11  five  times,  13,  16,  v.  1  ter,  2  Ms,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
8  four  times,  9,  11  Ms,  12  Ms,  13,  14  Ms,  vi.  1  Ms,  2,  3,  4  ter,  5  Ms, 

6  ter,  7  Ms,  8  bis,  9  ter,  10  Ms,  11,  12,  14,  vii.  1,  2,  3  Ms,  4,  6,  7  bis, 
8  ter,  9  ter,  10,  viii.  1,  2,  3,  4  Ms,  5  ter,  8  four  times,  10,  11,  14,  15, 

17,  ix.  1,  3,  4,  11,  12  Ms,  13,  14, 16,  25,  x.  2. 

Psahns  xx.  10,  xxi.  8,  xxxiii.  16,  xiv.  2,  6, 12, 15,  Ixiii.  12,  Ixxii.  1 . 
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Ecc.  ii.  12,  iv.  13. 
Song  of  Songs  i.  4,  12,  iii.  9. 
Isaiah  xxxvi.  21  (of  Sennacherib),  xxx.  33,  Ivii.  9. 
Jer.  iv.  9,  xiii.  18,  xxvi.  10, 21,  xxxvi.  12, 16, 20  bis,  21  ter,  22,  24, 
25, 26  bis,  27,  xxxvii.  17,  xxxviii.  4, 5, 6, 7  bis,  8  bis,  10, 11, 14, 25  bis, 

26,  27,  xxxix.  4,  8,  xli.  1,  10,  xliii.  6,  Iii.  7,  8,  9,  13,  25. 
Ezek.  vii.  27,  xvii.  16,  xxxvii.  22  bis, 

Dan.  i.  3,  4,  5  ter,  10, 13, 15, 18, 19  bis,  20,  ii.  2  ter,  3,  4, 8,  viii.  21, 

27,  xi.  36. 

Hos.  V.  1,  X.  3,  6. 
.    Amos  vii.  1. 
Jonah  iii.  7. 
Micah  iv.  9. 
Zephaniah  i.  8. 

Zechariah  xiv.  9,  16,  17  (always  of  Jehovah). 
King  with  the  Suffixes: 
Deut.  xxviii.  16. 

1  Sam.  viii.  20,  xviii.  12,  xxv.  2, 10, 15,  23. 

2  Sam.  xix.  44,  xxii.  51,  xii.  30,  xx.  2. 
1  Chron.  xx.  2,  xxix.  20. 

Mi.  u.  13. 

Hos.  vii.  5,  xiii.  10,  xi.  5,  x.  7,  iii.  5. 
Amos  V.  26  (of  Succoth),  i.  15. 
Isa.  viii.  21,  xxxiii.  22,  xliii.  15. 
The  title  ''  king  "  used  of  Jehovah : 
1  Sam.  xii.  12. 
Jer.  xlix.  1,  xlix.  3,  viii.  19. 
Lam.  ii.  9. 
Ezek.  xvii.  12. 
Zech.  xi.  6,  ix.  9. 

Josh.  viii.  2  his,  X.  I  bis,  39  bis,  30  bis,  vi.  2,  x.  28,  37,  39,  xi.  10. 
Ps.  ii.  6,  xviii.  51,  xlvii,  7,  Ixxxix.  19,  v.  [3,  Ixxxiv.  4,  xliv.  3, 
Ixviii.  25,  Ixxiv.  12. 
Ecc.  X.  16, 17,  iv.  13. 
Dan.  xi.  8. 
Es.  iii.  8. 

3.  The  title  followed  by  the  name,  e.g.,  "The  king  Jehoram," 
2  Kings  iii.  6;  "the  king  Ahaz,"  2  Kmgs  xvi.  10  bis;  "the  king 
Rehoboam,''  2  Chron.  xii.  2;  "the  king  Jarib(?),"  Hosea  v.  13; 
"the  king  Hezekiah,"  2  Kings  xviii.  9,  13, 17,  "the  king  Joisah," 
2  Kings  xxiii.  29. 

4.  The  name  followed  by  the  title,  e.g.,  "Joram,  the  king,"  2 
Kings  viii.  29;  "Jehoram,  the  king/'  2  Kings  ix.  15. 
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5.  The  name  followed  by  the  title  followed  by  the  city  over 
which  the  king  ruled,  e.g.,  "  Arioch,  king  of  EUasar,"  Gen.  xiv.  1,  9; 
"Bira,  king  of  Sodom/'  Gen.  xiv.  2;  "Bersha,  king  of  Gomorrah," 
Gen.  xiv.  2;  "Shinabh,  king  of  Admah,"  Gen.  xiv.  2,  8;  "Shema- 
bar,  king  of  Seboyim,"  Gen.  xiv.  2;  "Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar/' 
Gen.  XX.  2;  "  Jobab,  king  of  Madon,"  Josh.  xi.  1;  "  Jabin,  king  of 
Hazor,"  Josh.  xi.  1,  Judg.  iv.  17;  "Horam,  king  of  Gezer,"  Josh,  x, 
33;  "Adonizedek,  king  of  Jerusalem,"  Josh.  x.  1;  "Achesh,  king 
of  Gath,"  1  Sam.  xv.  8,  20,  32;  "Og,  king  of  Heshbon,"  Deut.  iii. 

I,  3,  4, 47,  xxix.  6,  Josh.  ix.  10,  xii.  4,  xiii.  30;  "  Sihon,  king  of  Hesh- 
bon,"  Deut.  ii.  24, 26, 30,  iii.  6,  xxix.  6,  Josh.  ix.  10,  xii.  5,  xiii.  27; 
"  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,"  2  Sam.  v.  11, 1  Kings  v.  15,  ix.  11, 1  Chron. 
xiv.  1,  2  Chron.  ii.  2, 10;  "Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,"  2  Sam.  viii. 
5,  1  Kings  xi.  23,  1  Chron.  xviii.  3,  5,  9;  "Toi,  king  of  Hamath," 
2  Sam.  viii.  9, 1  Chron.  xviii.  9;  "Nebuchadnezzar  (or  rezzar),  king 
of  Babylon,"  2  Kings  xxiv.  1, 10, 11,  xxv.  1,  22,  Jer.  xxi.  2,  7,  xxii. 
25,  xxiv.  1,  xxv.  19,  xxix.  21,  xxxii.  28,  xxxv.  11,  xxxvii.  1,  xxxix.  1, 

II,  xlvi.  2, 13,  26,  xlix.  28,  30,  1. 17,  Ii.  34,  Iii.  4,  12,  xxvii.  8,  20, 
xliv.  30,  xxviii.  3,  11,  14,  xxix.  3,  xxxix.  5,  Neh.  vii.  6,  Est.  ii.  6, 
Dan.  i.  1,  Ezek.  ii.  1,  xxvi.  7,  xxix.  18, 19,  xxx.  10, 2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6; 
"Evil-Merodach,  king  of  Babylon,"  2  Kings  xxv.  27,  Jer.  Iii.  31; 
"  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Babylon,"  Neh.  xiii.  6;  "Cyrus,  king  of  Baby- 
lon," Ezra  V.  13;  "Ahab,  king  of  Samaria(?),"  1  Kings  xxi,  1; 
"Lemuel,  king  of  Massa,"  Prov.  xxxi.  1(?). 

6.  Title  followed  by  the  city  ruled,  e.g.,  "  the  king  of  Admah," 
Gen.  xiv.  8;  "the  kmg  of  Sodom,"  Gen.  xiv.  8,  17,  21,  22;  "the 
king  of  Salem,"  Gen.  xiv.  18;  "the  king  of  Jericho,"  Josh.  ii.  3, 
xii.  9;  "the  king  of  Ai,"  Josh.  viii.  1,  14,  23,  29,  xii.  9;  "the  king 
of  Jerusalem,"  Josh.  x.  3, 5, 23,  xii.  10;  "the  king  of  Hebron,"  Josh. 
x.  3,  5,  23,  xii.  10;  "the  king  of  Heshbon,"  Judg.  xi.  19,  Neh.  ix. 
22;  "  the  king  of  Bela,"  Gen.  xiv.  2, 8; "  the  king  of  Jarmuth,"  Josh. 
X.  3,  5,  23,  xii.  10;  "the  king  of  Lachish,"  Josh.  x.  3,  5, 23,  xii.  11; 
''the  king  of  Eglon,"  Josh.  x.  3,  5,  23,  xii.  11;  "the  king  of  Sham- 
ron,"  Josh.  xi.  1;  "the  king  of  Achsaph,"  Josh.  xi.  1;  "the  king 
of  Gezer,"  Josh.  xii.  12;  "the  king  of  Debir,"  Josh.  xii.  13;  "the 
king  of  Geder,"  Josh.  xii.  13,  and  other  kings  in  like  manner  in 
same  chapter;  "the  king  of  Samaria,"  2  Kings  i.  3;  "the  king  of 
Hamath,"  2  Kings  xix.  13,  Is.  xxxvii.  13;  "the  king  of  Arpad," 
2  Kings,  xix.  13,  Isa.  xxxvii.  13;  "  the  king  of  Babylon,"  2  Kings  xx. 
18,  xxiv.  7, 12  Ms,  17,  20,  xxv.  6, 8,  20,  21,  23,  24,  Isa.  xiv.  4,  xxxix. 
7,  Jer.  XX.  4,  xxi.  4,  10,  xxv.  11,  12,  xxvii.  8,  9,  11,  12,  13,  14,  17, 
xxviii.  2,  4,  xxix.  22,  xxxii.  2,  3,  4,  36,  xxxiv.  2,  3,  7,  21,  xxxvi.  29, 

28 
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xxxvii.  17, 19,  xxxviii.  3, 17, 18, 22,  23,  xxxix.  3  bis,  6  bis,  13,  xl.  5, 
7,  9, 11,  xlii.  11, 1. 18, 43,  Ui.  9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 26, 27,  34;  Eaek.  xvii. 
12,  xix.  9,  xxi.  24, 26,  xxx.  24, 25  bis,  xxxii.  11;  "the  king  of  Tyre," 
Jer.  xxxvii.  3,  Ezek.  xxviii.  12;  "  the  king  of  Sidon,"  Jer.  xxxvii.  3; 
"the  king  of  Sheshek(?),"  Jer.  xxv.  26;  "the  kmg  of  Nineveh," 
Jonah  iii.  6. 

7.  The  name  followed  by  the  title,  followed  by  the  country  ruled, 
e.g.: 

"  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar."    Gen.  xiv.  1,  9. 

"Chederlaomer,  king  of  Elam."    Gen.  xiv.  2,  9. 

"Tidal,  king  of  Goyim  (Gutium?)."    Gen.  xiv.  2,  9. 

"Og,  king  of  Bashan."  Num.  xxi.  33,  xxxii.  33.,  Deut.  i.  4,  iii. 
11, 1  Kings  iv.  19. 

"  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan."    Judg.  iv.  23,  24  bis. 

"  Balak,  king  of  Moab."    Num.  xxiii.  7,  Mic.  vi.  5. 

"Eglon,  king  of  Moab."    Judg.  iii.  15,  17. 

"  Tahnai,  king  of  Geshur."    2  Sam.  iii.  3. 

"Shishak,  kmg  of  Egypt."  1  Kings  xi.  40,  xiv.  25,  2  Chron.  xii. 
2,9. 

"So,  kmg  of  Egypt."    2  Kings  xvii.  4. 

"  Necho,  king  of  Egypt."    2  Chron.  xxxv.  20. 

"Tirhakeh,  king  of  Ethiopia  (Cush)."  2  Kings  xix.  9,  Isa. 
xxxvii.  9. 

"Mesha,  king  of  Moab."    2  Kings  iii.  4. 

"Benhadad,  king  of  Syria  (Aram)."  1  Kings  xx.  1,  20,  2  Kings 
vi.  24,  viii.  7,  9,  2  Chron.  xvi.  2. 

"Og,  king  of  Bashan."    Neh.  ix.  22,  Ps.  cxxxv.  11,  cxxxvi.  20. 

"Hazael,  king  of  Syria."  2  Kings  viii.  29,  xii.  18, 19,  xiii.  3,  22, 
24,  2  Chron.  xxii.  5,  6. 

"Rezin,  king  of  Syria."    2  Kings  xv.  37,  xvi.  5,  6,  Isa.  vii.  1. 

"Pul,  king  of  Assyria."    2  Kings  xv.  19,  1  Chron.  v.  26. 

"Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria."    2  Kings  xv.  29,  xvi.  7, 10, 

1  Chron.  v.  6,  26,  2  Chron.  xxviii.  20. 

"Shalmanassar,  king  of  Assjrria."    2  Kings  xvii.  3,  xviii.  9. 

"Sargon,  king  of  Assyria."    Isa.  xx.  1. 

"Sanherib,  king  of  Assyria."    2  Kings  xxvii.  13,  xix.  20,  36, 

2  Chron.  xxxii.  1,  9, 10,  22,  Isa.  xxxvi.  1,  xxxvii.  21,  37. 

"Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria."    Ezra  iv.  2. 
"  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia."    2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22  bis,  23,  Ezra  i.  1  bis, 
2,  8,  iii.  7,  iv.  5,  Dan.  x.  1. 
"  Darius,  kinp^  of  Persia."    Ezra  iv.  5. 
"  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia."    Ezra  iv.  7,  vii.  1. 
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8.  Title  followed  by  land  ruled,  e,g,: 

"King  of  Edom."  Num.  xx.  14,  Judg.  xi.  17  bis,  2  Kings  iii.  9, 
xii.  26,  Jer.  xxvii.  3,  Amos  ii.  1. 

"King  of  Moab."  Num.  xxii.  20,  1  Sam.  xii.  9,  xxii.  3,  4,  Judg. 
xi.  17,  2  Kings  iii.  5,  vii.  21,  Jer.  xxvii.  3. 

King  of  Egypt."    Gen.  xl.  1,  Ex.  i.  15, 17, 18,  23,  iii.  18, 19,  v. 
4,  2  Kings  xxiv.  7  bis,  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  3,  4. 

"  King  of  Geshur."    2  Sam.  xiii,  37. 

"King  of  Maachah."    2  Sam.  x.  6,  1  Chron.  xix.  7. 

"  King  of  Canaan."    Judg.  iv.  2. 

"  King  of  Javan."    Dan.  viii.  21. 

"King  of  Aram  (Syria)."  1  Kings  xx.  22,  23,  xxii.  3,  31,  2  Kings 
V.  1,  5,  6,  vi.  8,  11,  xiii.  4,  7,  xvi.  7,  2  Chron.  xvi.  7  bis,  xviii.  30. 
xxviii.  5. 

"  King  of  Assyria."  2  Kings  xv.  20,  xvi.  9  bis,  18,  xvii.  4  ter,  5, 
6,  24,  27,  xviii.  11, 14  bis,  16, 17,  30,  31,  33,  xix.  6,  8, 10,  32,  xx.  6, 
xxiii.  29  (of  Nebuchadnezzar?),  Isa.  vii.  17,  viii.  4, 7,  x.  12,  xx.  4,  6, 
xxxvi.  2, 18,  xxxvii.  6, 8,  33,  xxxviii.  6,  Jer.  1. 17, 18,  Nahum  iii.  18, 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  7, 11,  21. 

9.  The  name  followed  by  the  title,  followed  by  the  people  ruled 
over,  e.g.: 

"Abimelech,  king  of  the  Philistines."    Gen.  xx.  1,  8. 

"Sihon,  kmg  of  the  Amonites."  Num.  xxi.  26,  xxxii.  33,  Deut. 
i.  4,  iii.  2,  iv.  46,  Josh.  xii.  2,  xiii.  21,  Judg.  xi.  19,  1  Kings  iv.  19, 
Ps.  cxxxv.  11,  cxxxvi.  19. 

"  Baalim,  king  of  the  sons  of  Ammon."    Jer.  Ix.  14. 

"  Nahash,  king  of  the  sons  of  Ammon."  1  Chron.  xix.  1, 1  Sam. 
xii.  12. 

"  Agag,  king  of  Amalek."    1  Sam.  xv.  8,  20,  32. 

"Saul,  king  of  Israel."    1  Sam.  xxix.  3. 

"Solomon,  king  of  Israel."  2  Kings  xxiii.  13,  xxiv.  13,  Neh. 
xiii.  26. 

"Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel."    1  Kings  xv.  9. 

'Baasha,  kmg  of  Israel."  1  Kings  xv.  16,  17,  19,  32,  2  Chron. 
xvi.  1,  3,  Jer.  xii.  9. 

"Ahab,  king  of  Israel."  1  Kings  xx.  2,  14,  xxi.  18,  xxii.  41,  2 
Chron.  xviii.  3,  19. 

"Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel."    2  Chron.  xx.  35. 

"  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel."    2  Kings  ix.  21. 

"  Joash,  king  of  Israel."  2  Kings  xiii.  14,  2  Chron.  xxv.  18,  21, 
23. 

"  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel."    2  Kings  xiv.  9,  11,  13. 
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"Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel."  2  Kings  xv.  1, 1  Chron.  v.  17,  Amos 
vii.  10. 

"  Pekah,  king  of  Israel."    2  Kings  xv.  29. 

"  Hosea,  king  of  Israel."    2  Kings  xviii.  10. 

"  Ahaz,  king  of  Israel"(?).    2  Chron.  xxviii.  19. 

"David,  king  of  Israel."  2  Chron.  viii.  11,  xxix.  27,  xxxv.  4, 
Ezra  iii.  10. 

"Jehovah,  king  of  Israel."    Isa.  xliv.  6. 

"  Rehoboam,  king  of  Judah."     1  Kings  xii.  27  his. 

"  Asa,  king  of  Judah."  1  Kmgs  xv.  17,  25,  28,  33,  xvi.  8, 10, 15, 
23,29. 

"Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah."  1  Kings  xxii.  2,  10,  29,  52,  2 
Kings  iii.  1, 7, 14,  viii.  6, 2  Chron.  xviii.  3, 9, 28,  xix,  1,  xx.  35,  xxi.  2. 

"  Ahaziah,  kmg  of  Judah."    2  Kings  ix.  16,  21,  27,  x.  13. 

"  Jehoash,  king  of  Judah.'^    2  Kings  xii.  19,  xiii.  10  (Joash). 

"  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah."    2  Chron.  xxv.  17, 18,  21. 

"  Azariah,  kmg  of  Judah."    2  Kings  xv.  8, 17,  23,  27. 

"  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah."    2  Kings  xv.  13,  Amos  i.  1,  Zech.  xiv.  5. 

"  Jotham,  king  of  Judah."    1  Chron.  v.  17. 

"  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah."    2  Kings  xvii.  1. 

"  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah."  2  Kings  xviii.  14  6is,  16,  xix.  10, 
2  Chron.  xxx.  24,  xxxii.  8, 9, 23,  Prov.  xxv.  1,  Isa.  xxxvii.  10,  xxviii. 
9,  Jer.  xxvi.  18,  19. 

"Manasseh,  king  of  Judah."    2  Kings  xxi.  11. 

"  Josiah,  king  of  Judah."    Jer.  xxvii.  1,  xxxv.  1. 

"  Jehoiachim,  king  of  Judah."  2  Kings  xxiv.  12,  xxv.  27  6is,  Jer. 
xxxvi.  28, 29,  30,  32,  Iii.  31  his,  Dan.  i.  1, 2, 1  Chron.  iv.  41. 

"  Jeconiah,  king  of  Judah."    Esther  ii.  6. 

"Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah."  Jer.  xxi.  7,  xxiv.  8,  xxvii.  3,  12, 
xxviii.  1,  xxix.  3,  xxxii.  1, 3,  xxxiv.  2, 4, 6, 21,  xxxix.  4,  xliv.  30,  xlix. 
34,  U.  59. 

10.  Title  followed  by  name  of  people  ruled,  e.g.: 

"  King  of  the  Amorites."    Num.  xxi.  34. 

"King  of  the  Chaldeans."    2  Chron.  xxxvi.  17. 

"Kmg  of  Jacob  (= Jehovah)."    Isa.  xU.  21. 

"King  of  Israel."  1  Sam.  xxvi.  20,  1  Kmgs  xx.  4,  7,  11,  21,  22, 
28,  31,  32,  40,  41,  43,  xxii.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8, 9, 10, 11, 12,  26, 29,  30,  31, 
32,  33,  34,  45,  2  Kings  iii.  4,  5,  9,  10, 11, 12, 13  his,  v.  5,  6,  7,  8,  vi. 
9, 10, 11,  21,  26,  vii.  6,  xvi.  7,  2  Chron.  xviii.  4,  5,  7,  8,  9, 17,  25,  28, 
29  his,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  xxviii.  5,  Hos.  x.  15,  Zeph.  iii.  15. 

"King  of  Judah."  2  Kings  iii.  9,  xxii.  16,  18,  2  Chron.  xxxiv. 
24,  26,  xxxv.  21,  Jer.  xxi.  11,  xxii.  1,  2,  6,  xxvii.  18,  21,  xxxii.  2, 
xxxvii.  7,  xxxviii.  22. 
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"  King  of  Assyria."    Ezra  vi.  22. 

11.  The  name  followed  by  the  name  of  the  father,  followed  by  the 
title  and  coimtry,  city  or  people  ruled  over,  e.g.: 

"  Balak,  the  son  of  Sippor,  king  of  Moab."    Josh.  xxiv.  9,  Judg. 
xi.  25. 

"Talmai,  son  of  Amihud,  king  of  Geshur."    2  Sam.  xiii.  37. 

"  Achish,  son  of  Maon,  king  of  Gath."    1  Sam.  xxvii.  2. 

''Achish,  son  of  Maachath,  king  of  Oath.''    1  Kings  ii.  39. 

"Solomon,  son  of  David,  king  of  Israel."    Prov.  i.  1,  2  Chron. 
XXX.  26. 

"Rehoboam,  son  of  Solomon,  king  of  Judah."    1  Kings  xii. 
23,  2  Chron.  xi.  3. 

"Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ithbaal,  king  of  the  Sidonians."    1  Kings 
xvi.  31. 

"  Jehoran,  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah."    2  Kings  i.  17, 
viii.  16. 

"Joram,  son  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,"    2  Kings  viii.  16,  25, 
2  Chron.  xxii.  5  (Jehoram). 

"Ahaziah,  son  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah."    2  Kings  viii.  25, 
2  Chron.  xxii.  6  and  xxii.  1  (but  Joram  instead  of  Jehoram). 

"  Athaliah,  daughter  of  Omri,  king  of  Israel."    2  Kings  viii.  26. 

"  Joaah,  son  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah."    2  Kings  xiii.  1. 

"Joash,  son  of  Jehoahaz,  king  of  Israel."    2  Chron.  xxv.  25, 
2  Kings  xiv.  1, 17  (the  latter  reads  Jehoahaz). 

"Amaziah,  son  of  Joash,  king  of  Judah."    2  Chron.  xxv.  25, 
2  Kings  xiv.  1,  17,  23. 

"Jeroboam,  son  of  Joash,  king  of  Israel."    2  Kings  xiv.  23,  Hos. 
L  1,  Amos  i.  1. 

"Azariah,  son  of  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah."    2  Kings  xv.  1. 

"  Pekah,  son  of  Remaliah,  king  of  Israel."    2  Kings  xv.  32,  xvi.  5. 

"  Jotham,  son  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah."    Isa.  vii.  1, 2  Kings  xv. 
32. 

"Ahaz,  son  of  Jotham,  king  of  Judah."    2  Kings  xvi.  1. 

"Hosea,  son  of  Elah,  long  of  Israel."    2  Kings  xviii.  1,  9. 

"  Manasseh,  son  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah."    Jer.  xv.  4. 

"Josiah,  son  of  Amon,  king  of  Judah."    Zeph.  i.  1,  Jer.  i.  2, 
xxv.  3. 

"  Jehoiachm,  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah."    Jer.  i.  3,  xxii.  18, 
xxv.  1,  xxvi.  1,  xxxvi.  1,  9,  xiv.  1. 

"Jeconiah,  son  of  Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah."    Jer.  xxiv.  1, 
xxvii.  20,  xxviii.  4. 

"  Zedekiah,  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah."    Jer.  i.  3. 
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"Sallum,  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah."    Jer.  xxii.  11. 

"  Coniah,  son  of  Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah."    Jer.  xxii.  24. 

''Merodach-Baladan,  son  of  Baladan,  king  of  Babel."  Isa 
xxxix.  1,  2  Kings  xx.  12  (except  Berodach-Baladan  for  Merodach- 
Baladan). 

12.  The  same  as  the  last,  except  that  the  name  of  the  grandfather 
also  is  given,  e.g,: 

"  Benhadad,  son  of  Tabrimmon,  son  of  Hezion,  king  of  Syria." 
1  Kings  XV.  18. 

"  Jehoash,  son  of  Jehoahaz,  son  of  Jehu,  king  of  Israel."  2  Kings 
xiv.  8,  2  Chron.  xxv.  17. 

''  Absalom,  son  of  Maachah,  daughter  of  Tahnai,  son  of  Geshur." 
1  Chron.  iii.  2, 

"  Ahaz,  son  of  Jotham,  son  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah."    Isa.  vii.  1. 

13.  The  name  followed  by  title,  followed  by  country,  followed 
by  names  of  father  and  grandfather,  e.g.: 

"  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jehoash,  son  of  Ahaz."  2  Kings 
xiv.  13. 

14.  "King  of  kings."    Ezek.  xxvi.  7  (of  Nebuchadnezzar). 

15.  "King  of  princes."    Hosea  viii.  10. 

16.  "King  of  the  North."    Dan.  xi.  7,  11,  13,  15,  40. 
"King  of  the  South."    Dan.  xi.  5,  6,  9,  11,  14,  25  Ws,  40. 

17.  "Mighty  king  (niSil  t]*?©)."    Dan.  xi.  3. 

18.  "Mighty  king  (pT)  n*?P)-"    Ps-  xlviii.  3. 

19.  "Great  kmg  (*7'nj  r]%).''  Mai.  i.  14  (of  Jehovah),  Ecc. 
ix.  14,  Ps.  xcv.  3  (=•  Jehovah). 

20.  "King  of  all  the  earth."    Ps.  xlvii.  8  (= Jehovah). 

21.  "A  great  king  over  all  the  earth."    Ps.  xlvii.  3  (= Jehovah). 

22.  "  King  over  Israel."    Ecc.  i.  12. 

23.  "  The  Canaanite  king  of  Arad."    Num.  xxi.  1,  xxxiii.  40. 

24.  "Koheleth,  son  of  David,  king  in  Jerusalem."    Ecc.  i.  1. 

25.  The  name  of  the  king  followed  by  the  name  of  the  father,  e.g.: 
"  Joram,  son  of  Ahab."    2  Kings  viii.  28. 

"  Jehoram,  son  of  Ahab."    2  Chron.  xxii.  6. 

26.  The  name  of  the  king  followed  by  the  name  of  the  father, 
followed  by  the  name  of  the  grandfather,  e.g.: 

"Jehu,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  son  of  Nimshi."  2  Kings 
ix.  14. 

27.  The  same  as  the  last,  plus  the  title  and  the  country  ruled,  e.g.: 
"  Benhadad,  the  son  of  Tabrimmon,  the  son  of  Hezion,  king  of 

Syria."     1  Kings  xv.  18. 

28.  Two  titles  followed  by  cotmtry  ruled,  e.g.: 
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"Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt."  lea.  xxxvi.  6, 1  Kmgs  iii.  1,  ix.  16, 
xi.  18,  2  Kings  xvii.  7,  xviii.  21,  Jer.  xxv.  19,  xlvi.  17,  Ezek.  xxix. 
2,  3,  XXX.  21,  22,  xxxi.  2,  xxxii.  2,  Gen.  xli.  46,  Exod.  vi.  11, 13,  27, 
29,  xiv.  8,  Deut.  vii.  8,  xi.  3. 

29.  Title  followed  by  name,  followed  by  another  title  and  the 
name  of  the  country,  e.g.: 

"  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of  E^gypt."    2  Kings  xxiii.  29,  Jer.  xlvi.  2. 
"  Pharaoh  Hophra,  king  of  Egypt."    Jer.  xliv.  30. 

30.  Same  as  last,  except  that  king  occurs  twice  instead  of  once, 
e.g.: 

"The  king  Nebuchadnezsar,  king  of  Babylon."    2  Kings  xxv.  8. 
"The  king  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia."    Ezraiv.  3. 
Other  sporadic  titles  are: 

31.  "The  great  king,  the  king  of  Assyria."  2  Kings  xviii.  19, 
28,  Isa.  xxxvi.  4,  13. 

32.  "The  king  of  nations."    Jer.  x.  7. 

33.  "  David,  king  of  the  land."    1  Sam.  xxi.  12. 

34.  "Lord  (my,  thy,  etc.)."  1  Kings  i.  17,  33,  in.  17,  26,  xii. 
27,  xviii.  8,  10,  11,  13,  14,  2  Kings  v.  4,  18,  vi.  22,  23,  ix.  11, 
31,  X.  2,  3  Ms,  6,  9,  xviii.  24,  27  bis,  xix.  6,  1  Chron.  xxi.  3  bis, 
2  Chron.  ii.  14,  xiii.  6,  Isa.  xxii.  18,  xxxvi.  9,  12,  xxxvii.  6,  1  Sam. 
xvi.  16,  xxii.  12,  xxiv.  11,  xxvi.  18,  2  Sam.  i.  10,  ii.  5,  xi.  9, 11, 13, 
xii.  8  bis,  xiii.  32,  xix.  19,  xx.  6. 

35.  "Lord,  Saul."    1  Chron.  xii.  19,  2  Sam.  ii.  7. 
"Lord,  David."    2  Chron.  ii.  13. 

36.  "David,  my  lord."    1  Kings  i.  11. 
"  Ahab,  my  lord."    2  Kings  ix.  7. 
"Hanun,  their  lord."    2  Sam.  x.  3. 

37.  "  My  lord,  the  king."  1  Sam.  xxiv.  9,  xxvi.  15, 17, 19, 2  Sam. 
iii.  21,  iv.  8,  9, 10,  xiii.  33,  xiv.  9, 12, 17  bis,  xv.  15, 21  bis,  xxxii.  19, 
20,  21,  27,  28  bis,  29,  31,  36,  38,  xxiv.  3  bis,  21,  22, 1  Kings  i.  2  bis, 
13,  18,  20  bis,  27,  36,  37,  ii.  38,  xx.  4,  9,  2  Kuigs  vi.  12,  26,  viii.  5, 
xviii.  23, 1  Chron.  xxi.  3,  23,  Jer.  xxxvii.  20,  xxxviii.  9,  Dan.  i.  10. 

38.  "The  king  (thy)  lord."    1  Sam.  xxvi.  15,  2  Sam.  xiv.  15. 

39.  "My  lord,  king  David."    1  Kings  i.  31,  37,  43,  47. 

40.  "  Lord,  the  king  of  Assyria."    Isa.  xxxvi.  8, 2  Kings  xviii.  23. 
"  Lord,  the  king  of  Egypt."    Gen.  xl.  1. 

41.  "The  king  of  Assjrria,  his  master  (lord)."  2  Kings  xix.  4, 
Isa.  xxxvii.  4. 

42.  "  Lord,  the  anointed  of  Jehovah."    1  Sam.  xxiv.  7. 

43.  "Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  his  lord."    1  Kings  xi.  23. 

44.  "Lord  of  the  whole  earth  (of  God  only)."    Ps.  xcvii.  5,  Mic. 
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iv.  13,  Zech.  iv.  14,  vi.  5.    Comp.  Josh.  iii.  11,  "Lord  of  all  the 
earth." 

45.  "Lord  of  Lords."    Ps.  cxxxvi.  3  (of  God). 

"Lord  of  lords,  a  great  God."    Deut.  x.  17. 

Having  thus,  at  length,  brought  to  conclusion  the  collection  of 
titles  and  designations  of  kings  in  antiquity,  we  shall  proceed  in 
the  October  number  of  this  Review  to  summarize  the  results  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  argument  against  the  historical  character 
of  the  Book  of  Ezra,  which  is  based  upon  the  use  in  Ezra  of 
cert£un  of  these  titles  and  upon  the  failure  to  use  others. 

Princeton.  R.  D.  Wilson. 


VI. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  BAPTISM  IN  HOLY  SCRIP- 
TURE AND  THE  WESTMINSTER  STANDARDS. 

First  Article. 

THE  definition  of  baptism  in  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism 
is  both  accurate  and  comprehensive,  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  precise  use  of  terms  has  not  been  fully  appreciated,  its  real 
meaning  has  been  much  obscured,  at  least  in  the  popular  mind.  A 
large  part  of  what  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  is  pertinent  only 
to  the  case  of  adult  baptism,  and  we  have  come  to  hold  and  teach 
that  in  the  case  of  infants  the  ordinance  has  more  of  promise  than 
potency.  Principal  Cunningham  thus  writes:  ''The  general  tenor 
of  Scripture  language  upon  the  subject  of  baptism  applies  primarily 
and  directly  to  the  baptism  of  adults,  and  proceeds  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  profession  implied  in  the  reception  of  baptism 
by  adults — ^the  profession,  that  is,  that  they  had  already  been  led  to 
believe  in  Christ,  and  to  receive  Him  as  their  Saviour  and  their 
Master — ^was  sincere,  or  corresponded  with  the  real  state  of  their 

minds  and  hearts This  is  the  proper,  primary,  full  idea  of 

baptism;  and  to  this  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture  language  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  general  description  of  the  objects  and  ends  of 
baptism  as  given  in  our  Confession  of  Faith,  and  in  the  other  Con- 
fessions of  the  Reformed  Churches,  are  manifestly  adapted"  (His- 
torical Theology  J  Vol.  II,  pp.  144-5).  "If  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
witnessing  adult  baptism,  and  if  we  formed  our  primary  and  full 
conceptions  of  the  import  and  effects  of  the  ordinance  from  the 
baptism  of  adults,  the  one  sacrament  would  be  as  easily  imderstood 
as  the  other,  and  we  would  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  the  gen- 
eral definition  given  of  the  sacraments  in  our  Confession  of  Faith  and 
Catechisms  applied  equally  to  both.  But  as  this  general  definition 
of  a  sacrament  and  the  corresponding  general  description  given  of 
the  objects  and  effects  of  baptism  do  not  apply,  without  some  modi- 
fication, to  the  form  in  which  we  usually  see  baptism  administered, 
men  commonly,  instead  of  considering  distinctly  what  are  the  neces- 
sary modifications  of  it  and  what  are  the  grounds  on  which  these 
modifications  rest,  leave  the  whole  subject  in  a  very  obscure  and 
confused  condition  in  their  minds"  (Hist,  Theol.,  II,  150). 
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Dr.  Bannerman  gives  expression  to  similar  views:  "The  proper 
and  true  type  of  baptism,  as  a  sacrament  in  the  Church  of  Christ/^is 

the  baptism  of  adults,  and  not  the  baptism  of  infants The 

sacrament  in  its  complete  featwes  and  perfect  character  is  to  be 
witnessed  in  the  case  of  those  subjects  of  it  whose  moral  and  intel- 
lectual being  has  been  fully  developed  and  is  entire,  and  not  in  the 
case  of  those  subjects  of  it  whose  moral  and  intellectual  being  is  no 

more  than  rudimental  and  in  embryo The  Bible  mode  of 

baptism  is  adult  baptism,  and  not  infant"  (Ch.  of  Christy  II,  108-9). 
Dr.  Bannerman,  however,  is  not  content  to  dismiss  the  case  of 
infants  as  an  unrevealed  mystery.  He  enumerates  the  following  as 
the  effects  of  the  ordinance  in  their  case. 

"  1.  It  gives  them  an  interest  in  the  Church  of  Christ  as  its  mem- 
bers." Why,  then,  do  we  speak  of  them  as  "Joining  the  Church" 
at  their  first  Communion?  Why  the  habitual  use  of  the  term  "  Chris- 
tian" in  our  Presbyterian  Simday-school  literattire,  when  uiging 
them  to  an  acceptance  of  Christ  as  their  Saviour?  "Are  you  a 
Christian?"  is  the  test  question.  "So-and-so  is  a  Christian  now" 
is  the  usual  way  of  saying  that  the  friend  named  has  made  a  profes- 
sion of  his  faith.  Evidently  the  practical  modem  mind  sees  very 
little  in  a  right  of  membership  which  carries  with  it  nothing  distinc- 
tive. All  children,  indeed,  all  adults,  are  invited  to  share  in  the 
means  of  grace,  and  none  are  more  faithfully  brought  under  the 
influence  of  these  than  the  children  of  so-called  Baptist  parents. 

"2.  It  gives  them  a  right  of  property  in  the  covenant  of  grace, 
which  may  in  after  life,  by  means  of  their  personal  faith,  be  supple- 
mented by  a  right  of  possession."  Baptism,  then,  conveys  nothing 
but  a  promise.  There  is  no  present  benefit  to  the  child.  Dr.  Ban- 
nerman's  remarks  under  this  head  are  so  beautiful  that  one  only 
regrets  that  their  loveliness,  like  that  of  the  soap-bubble,  is  due  to 
the  extreme  tenuity  of  their  substance.  There  is  absolutely  no 
spiritual  blessing  recognized  as  coming  to  the  child  imtil,  in  the 
exercise  of  saving  faith,  "  with  the  charter  of  his  right  in  his  hand," 
he  makes  good  his  right,  not  of  property  merely,  but  of  personal 
possession  in  all  the  blesangs  which  are  written  in  it.  Not  one 
blessing  will  he  receive  which  another  who  has  never  been  baptized, 
and  consequently  has  no  "  charter  in  his  hand,"  does  not  equally 
share.  The  "charter"  might  as  well  be  blank  paper.  Surely  the 
covenant  contains  more  than  this.  Is  it  not  the  covenant  of  Him 
who  has  said,  "  I  will  be  a  God  to  thee  and  to  thy  seed, "  the  cove- 
nant of  a  Father  given  to  satisfy  the  deepest  yearnings  of  parental 
love? 
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"  3.  There  seems  to  be  reason  for  inferring  that,  in  the  case  of 
infants  regenerated  in  infancy,  baptism  is  ordinarily  connected  with 
that  regeneration."  "There  are,  first,  those  infants  baptized  with 
an  outward  baptism  who  never  at  any  period  come  to  know  a  saving 
change  of  state  or  natm^.  To  such,  baptism  may  be  an  ordinance 
giving  them  a  place  in  the  visible  Church,  and  giving  them  also  a 
right  of  property  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  never  completed  by  a 
right  of  possession,  and  therefore  given  to  them  in  vain,  but  it  can 
be  nothing  more.  There  are,  secondly,  those  infants  baptized  with 
water  in  infancy,  but  not  regenerated  in  infancy  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
whose  saving  change  of  state  and  nature  is  experienced  by  them  m 
after  life.  To  such,  baptism  is  an  ordinance  giving  them  a  place  in 
the  visible  Church,  and  giving  them  also  a  right  of  property  in  the 
covenant  at  the  moment  of  its  administration;  and  in  after  years, 
when  bom  again  by  the  Spirit  through  faith,  baptism  becomes  to 
them,  in  addition,  the  seal,  as  it  had  previously  been  the  sign,  of 
the  covenant — their  right  of  property  having  been  completed  by  the 
right  of  possession,  and  the  sacrament,  although  long  past,  having 
become,  in  consequence,  a  present  grace  to  their  souls.  But  there 
are,  thirdly,  those  infants  baptized  with  water  in  infancy  and  also 
regenerated  in  infancy;  and  with  regard  to  them  I  think  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  baptism  with  water  stands  connected 
ordinarily  with  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit."  In  discussing  this  ques- 
tion Dr.  Bannerman  confesses  to  the  entire  absence  of  Scriptural 
data.  His  limited  view  affords  no  help  in  determining  what  to  say 
when  administering  the  ordinance.  To  tell  parents,  as  our  author 
does,  that  if  their  child  should  die  in  infancy  we  may  cherish  the 
hope  that  his  regeneration,  if  he  was  regenerated,  and  his  baptism 
were  contemporaneous,  but  that  if  he  lives  the  ordinance  may,  or 
may  not,  have  any  connection  with  his  subsequent  repentance  or 
faith,  is  to  give  them  a  very  low  opinion  of  its  practical  value.  The 
parent  may  reply,  "Does  God's  covenant  mean  nothing?  This 
*  if  heaped  on  *  if '  robs  it  of  all  real  value  to  my  child.  Is  my  child 
admitted  to  the  same  gracious  relationship  as  myself,  or  is  he  not? 
I  believe  that  my  sins  have  been  forgiven — ^is  the  birth-sin  of  my 
child  taken  away?  I  have  been  spiritually  united  with  Christ — is 
my  child,  too,  a  new  bud  engrafted  on  the  same  living  Vine?  The 
Holy  Spirit  has  come  to  me  with  His  quickening  and  sanctifying 
grace — ^has  He  come  to  my  child  as  well?  I  am  a  child  of  God  by 
faith — am  I  now  warranted  in  believing  that  God  has  received  this 
little  one  into  His  family  also?  Has  God  given  me  any  guarantee 
whatever  on  which  I  can  securely  rest?    I  have  trusted  him  for 
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my  own  salvation — ^may  I  trust  Him  for  that  of  my  child?"  We 
believe  that  we  may  give  a  confident  affirmative  to  all  these  ques- 
tions. Both  Scripture  and  our  unrivaled  Standards  speak  with  no 
hesitating  voice.  Let  us  not  be  too  timid  to  accept  then*  plain  and 
wonderfully  gracious  teaching. 

We  cannot  accept  the  view  that  all  New  Testament  references  to 
baptism  concern  the  administration  of  it  to  adults  only.  Granting 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  received  the  ordinance  at  the  first 
were  adults,  a  very  brief  time  would  elapse  before  infant  baptism 
would  become,  as  it  is  now,  the  usual  practice  of  the  Chiu-ch  and 
the  baptism  of  adults  exceptional.  We  assume,  throughout  this 
treatise,  the  paedo-baptist  position.  Our  inquiry  is  not  concerning 
the  mode  or  subjects  of  baptism,  but  its  meaning.  We  hold,  there- 
fore, that  infants  were  baptized  from  the  beginning  in  the  house- 
holds of  believing  converts.  It  is  incredible  that  the  language  of 
Scripture  should  be  inapplicable  to  the  minority  of  cases  at  the  first, 
a  minority  which  even  in  the  apostles'  time  must  have  become 
a  majority,  without  any  hint  that  a  misimderstanding  must  be 
guarded  against.  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  believing 
that  there  were  really  two  ordinances  under  one  name,  or  one  sacrar 
ment  in  two  degrees  of  completeness.  As  far  as  we  can  gather  from 
New  Testament  language,  what  baptism  meant  to  the  adult  it 
meant  to  the  infant.  In  the  case  of  household  baptism  there  is  no 
suspicion  that  the  adults  were  put  in  possession  of  a  blessing,  while 
the  children  had  only  a  promise  that  they  would  receive  it  when 
they  were  able  to  fulfill  the  condition  of  faith  as  required  of  adults. 
In  that  case  they  received  nothing,  for  the  unbaptized  have  the 
same  promise.  If  baptism  means  no  more  to  a  child  than  his  moral 
and  spiritual  natiu-e  is  capable  of  consciously  appropriating,  then 
it  means  nothing  at  all,  and  we  are,  as  the  Baptists  charge,  blindly 
following  a  Jewish  custom  with  nothing  but  sentiment  and  super- 
stition to  rest  upon.  We  are  left  with  a  covenant  sign  which  seals 
nothing,  and  covenant  promises  which  are  not  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  baptized  children  of  believing  parents. 

Dr.  Cimningham's  statement  that  the  Reformers  and  Westmin- 
ster divines  had  adult  baptism  chiefly  in  view  is  imwarranted.  It  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  statements  of  the  documents  they  drew 
up.  Calvin  says,  in  his  Catechism,  Question  368,  "  As  touching  bap- 
tisme,  for  as  much  as  there  bee  none  in  our  time  baptized  but  little 
children,"  etc.,  and  Samuel  Rutherford,  himself  one  of  the  Conmiis- 
sioners  to  the  Westminster  Assembly,  in  his  Soume  of  the  Christian 
Religion f  asks,  "Quhat  seeth  your  eye  in  baptisme  q'lk  is  the  signe? 
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Ans.  Water  sprinkled  upon  ane  infant."  Adults  are  left  out  of  con- 
sideration altogether.  As  regards  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the 
Larger  Catechism,  the  statement  is  as  far  from  true  as  possible. 
Adult  baptism  was  a  rare  exception  both  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Reformation  and  at  that  of  the  so-called  second  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  At  both  periods  the  most  vigorous  po- 
lemics were  directed  against  the  Anabaptists,  and  they  were  specially 
denounced  for  repeating  the  ordinance  upon  those  who  had  been 
baptized  in  infancy — they  violated  the  CathoUc  doctrine  of  the 
unica  baptisma.  It  is  surely  a  most  arbitrary  assumption,  necessi- 
tated by  a  false  theory,  that  the  Reformers  and  Westminster  divines 
framed  their  statements  regarding  the  ordinance  according  to  a 
mode  of  its  administration  which  they  denoimced,  and  which  was 
rarely  ever  practiced  except  amongst  sectarians  with  whom  they 
refused  to  hold  fellowship.  The  form  of  the  ordinance  present  to 
their  minds  would  be  that  with  which  they  and  their  children  were 
familiar.  In  baptism,  as  in  circumcision,  the  true  meaning  is  to 
be  found  in  the  case  of  the  infant.  With  adults  there  is  the  added 
condition  of  faith.  But  this  is  incidental  to  the  special  condition 
of  the  recipient  as  a  morally  responsible  being;  it  is  not  essential  to 
every  administration  of  the  sacrament. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  baptism  is  mainly  a  public  profes- 
sion of  faith.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  says  it  is  "  the  divinely  appointed 
way  of  puWicly  professing  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  their  allegiance 
to  Him  as  their  God  and  Saviour."  "Baptism  does  not  make  a  man 
a  Christian.  It  is  the  appointed  means  of  avowing  that  he  is  a 
Christian"  {Syst.  Theol,  III,  582,  585).  It  is  all  this  mcidentally 
in  the  case  of  the  adult.  But  what  is  merely  a  secondary  result 
in  the  exceptional  circmnstances  of  the  adult  ought  not  to  be  em- 
phasized as  if  it  were  the  main  object  contemplated  in  the  ordinance. 
In  no  case  in  the  New  Testament  is  baptism  represented  as  "a 
public  profession  of  faith."  It  is  never  administered  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  onlookers.  These  are  utterly  ignored,  and  in  some 
cases,  as  in  that  of  the  Philippian  jailer,  there  may  not  have  been 
any.  As  a  profession  of  faith,  baptism  does  not  stand  conspicu- 
ously alone.  In  many  other  ways  a  Christian  declares  his  loyalty 
to  Christ.  The  ordinance  is  not  one  in  which  the  subject  acts  at  all. 
He  is  wholly  receptive.  If  there  is  a  declaration  of  faith  it  is  but 
an  evidence  of  a  right  state  of  mind,  a  subjective  fitness  for  the 
reception  of  the  sacrament;  it  is  no  part  of  the  sacrament  itself. 
A  certain  status  is  thereby  affirmed  in  virtue  of  which  baptism 
is  conferred,  and  the  spiritual  benefits  to  which  such  a  status  en- 
titles the  recipient  are  bestowed. 
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In  the  discussion  which  follows  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
well-wom  questions  of  the  mode  and  subjects  of  baptism.  We  shall 
assume  that  infant  baptism,  by  sprinkling  or  aflfusion,  is  Scriptural. 
Our  argument  is  not  with  those  who  hold  so-called  "  Baptist "  views. 
The  task  before  us  is  constructive  rather  than  controversial.  The 
question  we  have  set  ourselves  to  answer  is,  "What  does  the  New 
Testament  teach  in  regard  to  the  meaning  and  virtue  of  bap- 
tism, and  how  are  its  teachings  formulated  in  the  Westminster 
Standards?" 

In  discussing  the  evidence  of  the  New  Testament,  we  naturally 
turn  first  to  the  Gospels,  for  if  our  Lord  Hunself  said  anything  about 
baptism  we  must  attach  the  highest  importance  to  it.  His  utter- 
ances must  furnish  us  with  the  key  to  the  right  imderstanding  of 
apostolic  doctrine  and  practice.  In  but  three  passages  do  we  find 
a  distinct  reference  to  Christian  baptism. 

"All  authority  hath  been  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptizing 
them  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  com- 
manded you;  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world"  (Matt,  xxviii.  18-20). 

This  is  the  Church's  warrant  for  the  administration  of  the  ordi- 
nance and  presupposes  a  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  apostles,  of 
its  full  significance.  This,  doubtless,  was  communicated  to  them 
during  the  forty  days  subsequent  to  the  ascension,  when  he  gave 
"  commandment  through  the  Holy  Ghost  imto  the  apostles  whom  he 
had  chosen"  and  spake  "the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
God"  (Acts  i.  2, 4).  The  words  were  uttered  on  the  eve  of  the  ascen- 
sion, and,  spoken  on  such  an  occasion,  they  must  be  pregnant  with 
meaning.  They  will  not  set  truth  in  a  false  perspective,  or  give 
prominence  to  subordinate  details  of  ritual.  They  will  "  put  first 
things  first."  What  they  emphasize  we  shall  err  in  relegating  to  a 
secondary  place.  What  do  they  teach  us  in  regard  to  baptism? 
Let  us  take  them  clause  by  clause. 

1.  "All  authority  hath  been  given  imto  me  ....  go  ye,  there- 
fore," and  baptize.  Whether  oRv  is  correctly  in  the  text  or  not, 
"  therefore"  must  be  supplied,  for  it  expresses  the  logical  connection 
of  the  clauses.  The  grace  conferred  in  baptism  comes  from  the 
mediatorial  efiiciency  of  the  glorified  Redeemer.  The  virtue  of 
baptism  is  derived  from  the  authority  bestowed  upon  Him.  In  this 
sacrament,  as  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  nexus  between  the  human 
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subject  and  the  heavenly  source  is  the  glorified  humanity  of  Jesus. 
Whatever  blessing  is  bestowed  in  the  ordinance,  we  may  be  sure  that 
it  takes  its  origin  in  the  person  of  the  Second  Adam,  the  Fountain  of 
all  spiritual  life  to  men. 

2.  ''Make  disciples  ....  by  baptizing."  "The  'baptizing'  is 
something  in  which  the  'making  disciples'  is  consimmiated,  not 
something  which  must  be  done  after  they  had  become  disciples. 
It  does  not  read  'having  made  them  disciples,  baptize  them'" 
(Meyer).  "The  imperative  aorist  fiaOyindaan^  'make  disciples,' 
is,  as  it  were,  decomposed  by  the  two  following  present  participles 
panriZovT€^  and  Mdtfxovrt^^  'baptizing'  and  'teaching.'  In  the 
case  of  infants  the  process  is  exactly  what  is  here  represented — they 
are  admitted  into  the  Christian  society  by  baptism,  and  then  in- 
structed in  faith  and  duty.  Adults  have  to  be  instructed  before 
baptism,  but  they  are  a  small  minority  in  most  Christian  commimi- 
ties,  where,  generally,  infant  baptism  is  the  rule,  and  would  be 
regarded  rather  as  exceptions"  (A.  Lukyn  WilHams  in  the  Pvljrit 
Commentary).  Baptism  marks  the  moment  of  transition  from  the 
family  of  the  First  Adam  into  that  of  the  Second.  Then  the  alien 
becomes  a  citizen  and,  with  his  children,  is  invested  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  "In  our  Lord's  words,  as  in 
the  Church,  the  process  of  ordinary  discipleship  is  from  baptism  to 
instruction — i.e.,  admission  in  infancy  into  the  covenant,  and  grow- 
ing up  into  'observing  all  things'"  (Alford). 

3.  "  Baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  "Baptize  into"  means  "baptize  with 
reference  to,"  and  implies  much  more  than  invoking  the  name  of 
God,  or  acting  by  the  authority  of  God.  It  denotes  the  creation  of 
a  new  and  gracious  bond  of  imion.  The  " name"  connotes  all  that 
the  persons  of  the  Trinity  become,  severally  and  collectively,  to  the 
subject  of  baptism.  He  is  henceforth  the  object  of  the  Father's 
complacent  love,  of  the  redeeming  grace  of  the  Son,  and  the  quick- 
ening and  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  the  soul's 
contract  of  espousal  (Alford),  for  as  the  husband  loves  the  wife,  so 
"Christ  also  loved  the  Church  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he 
might  sanctify  it,  having  cleansed  it  by  the  washing  (or  laver)  of 
water  with  the  word"  (Eph.  v.  25,  26).  A  most  solemn  covenant 
has  been  entered  into,  fraught  with  unspeakable  blessings  to  those 
who  rightly  use  and  duly  improve  the  grace  conferred.  How  deep 
their  guilt  who,  Uke  Esau,  despise  their  birthright,  and  by  their 
sinful  lives  show  that  they  tread  imder  foot  the  Son  of  Grod,  and 
cotuit  the  blood  of  the  covenant  wherewith  they  were  sanctified  an 
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unholy  thing,  and  insult  the  Spirit  of  grace  by  wilfully  resisting  his 
influence  (Heb.  x.  29).  In  baptism  there  is  a  spiritual  union 
effected  by  which  the  recipient  of  the  ordinance  is  brought  into  a 
special  relationship  to  the  triune  Grod. 

4.  The  absence  of  the  connecting  «ae',  "and,"  shows  that  the 
"teaching"  is  not  strictly  coordinate  with  "baptizing,"  but  is,  in  a 
sense,  subordinate  to  it  (Meyer).  It  is  a  continuous  process  follow- 
ing upon  baptism,  and  having  as  its  object  "  a  thorough  indoctrinar 
tion  in  the  Christian  truth,  and  the  building  up  of  the  whole  man 
unto  the  full  manhood  of  Christ,  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our 
faith"  (Schaff).  Baptism  stands  for  spiritual  illmnination  (Heb. 
X.  32),  by  which  the  moral  attitude  of  the  soul  is  "oriented,"  or 
turned  toward  the  light  of  divine  truth.  It  is  the  outward  sign  of 
inward  grace  conferred,  by  the  right  improvement  of  which  all  the 
possibiUties  of  the  spiritual  life  are  realized.  Having  admitted  the 
child  into  a  relationship  fraught  with  such  momentous  results,  the 
Church  is  boimd  to  inform  him  fully  of  his  baptismal  covenant  and 
all  that  it  involves,  that  he  may,  by  his  willing  acceptance  of  its 
obligations  and  faithful  effort  to  walk  worthy  of  his  high  calling, 
adorn  the  "doctrine  of  God  his  Saviour  in  all  things  (Titus  ii.  10). 
Baptism  furnishes  a  prerequisite  to  a  profitable  reception  of  the 
truth,  and  lays  the  Church  under  obligation  to  fully  instruct  those 
whom  she  has  baptized. 

5.  We  have  an  assurance  of  the  personal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
administration  of  baptism — "  And,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
irnto  the  end  of  the  world."  "Every  word  is  emphatic.  The 
ascension  was  at  hand;  this  implied  an  absence  of  His  visible 
presence,  to  be  replaced  by  a  spiritual  presence,  more  perfect, 
potent,  effectual,  infinite.  It  is  I  myself,  I,  God  and  man,  who  am 
(not  'will  be')  henceforth  ever  present  among  you,  with  you  as 
Companion,  Friend,  Guide,  Saviour,  God.  I  am  with  you  in  all 
your  ministrations,  prayers,  public  and  private,  baptisms,  com- 
munions, exhortations,  doctrine,  discipline.  And  this,  not  now 
and  then,  not  at  certain  times  only,  but  'all  the  days'  of  your  pil- 
grimage, all  the  dark  days  of  trial  and  persecution  and  affliction,  all 
the  days  when  you,  my  apostles,  are  gathered  to  your  rest,  and  have 
committed  your  work  to  other  hands;  my  presence  shall  never  be 
withdrawn  for  a  single  moment.  Often  had  God  made  an  analogous 
promise  to  His  servants  under  the  old  dispensation — ^to  Moses 
(Ex.  iii.  12),  to  Joshua  (Deut.  xxxi.  23),  to  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i.  8);  but 
this  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  is  something  imknown  to  previous 
history,  a  nearness  unspeakable  in  the  Church  at  large  and  in  the 
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Christian's  heart''  (Williams).  In  a  very  real  sense  Christ  Himself 
stands  by  our  side,  takes  the  little  one  in  His  arms  and  bestows  His 
effectual  blessing  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  He  does  this  in 
virtue  of  His  authority  as  dispenser  of  the  blessings  purchased  by 
His  blood. 

Clearly  baptism  is  intended  to  occupy  a  most  important  position 
amongst  the  means  of  grace.  In  it  is  wrapped  up  "  engrafting  into 
Christ  and  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  covenant  of  grace." 
No  other  event  in  the  Christian's  life  is  of  greater  moment  than  this. 
His  personal  consecration  is  a  consequence  of  it,  and  should  stand 
in  vital  connection  with  it.  The  Conmnmion  Table  is  not  more 
sacred  than  the  Font.  "  Of  the  two  sacraments  it  is  clearly  not  the 
Lord's  Supper  but  baptism  on  which  the  greatest  stress  is  laid  as 
forming  the  divine  constituent  factor  in  the  work  of  Redemption, 
and  that  above  all  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  in  which  the  only  instance 
of  anything  like  a  full  treatment  of  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  that  of  1  Corinthians,  and  even  then  it  is  of  a  somewhat  incidental 
character"  (Meyer). 

Turning  next  to  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  we  find  another  version  of 
our  Saviour's  parting  words,  in  which  baptism  receives  still  greater 
emphasis.  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
whole  creation.  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved; 
but  he  that  disbelieveth  shall  be  condemned"  (Mark  xvi.  15,  16). 
It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  genuineness  of  the  section  in  which 
these  words  occur.  That  it  is  a  true  narrative  of  fact  is  not  dis- 
puted. There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  our  Lord  spoke 
these  words.    From  them  we  learn: 

1.  That  baptism,  or  rather  the  doctrine  expressed  by  it,  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  "Gospel."  To  omit  it  is  to  mutilate  the  teach- 
ing of  our  Lord.  To  treat  it  with  indifference,  or  to  relegate  it  to  a 
subordinate  position  as  "  a  mere  external  rite,"  is  to  fail  in  declaring 
"  the  whole  coimsel  of  God."  An  ordinance  which  has  such  honor 
put  upon  it  must  surely  be  replete  with  meaning  and  laden  with 
rich  blessing  to  the  rightful  recipient.  Those  who,  out  of  a  spurious 
spirituality,  reject  the  sacraments  altogether  must  stand  rebuked 
by  the  significant  place  assigned  by  our  Lord  to  this  initiatory  rite. 

2.  We  also  learn  that  baptism  is,  in  some  sense,  necessary  to 
salvation.  "He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved." 
We  are  elsewhere  taught  that  faith  alone  is  the  grotmd  of  salvation. 
"  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  But 
baptism  is  the  divinely  appointed  means  of  conveying  to  the  be- 
liever and  his  children  the  blessings  promised  to  them.    It  is  the 
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sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant.  Can  he  who  rejects  the  sign  and 
breaks  the  seal  have  any  claim  upon  the  blessings  conveyed  through 
it?  Albert  Barnes  will  not  be  accused  of  placing  undue  stress  upon 
outward  ordinances,  yet  he  says,  "He  did  not  say,  indeed,  that  no 
man  could  be  saved  without  baptism,  but  He  has  strongly  implied 
that  when  this  is  neglected,  knowing  it  to  be  a  command  of  the 
Saviour,  it  endangers  the  salvation  of  the  soul."  Baptism  has  more 
than  "the  necessity  of  precept"  (Hodge).  It  is  not  only  to  be  ob- 
served because  commanded,  but  because  it  is  the  channel  of  the  Holy 
Spirit's  efficiency  when  conveying  to  the  child  of  the  covenant  the 
covenant  blessings  of  remission  of  sin,  engrafting  into  Christ,  regen- 
eration and  adoption;  all  which  are  "not  only  offered,  but  really  ex- 
hibited and  conferred  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  in  the  ordinance  to  such 
as  are  entitled  to  its  reception  (Conf.  of  Faith,  Chap.  28,  Sec.  6). 
The  text  before  us  is  generally  explained  by  saying  that  "baptism 
is  the  appointed  means  of  avowing"  that  one  is  a  Christian,  and  that 
to  refuse  to  "  confess  Christ  before  men"  entails  rejection  by  Christ 
at  the  judgment.  Further,  that  this  view  also  applies  to  the  case 
of  infants  because  their  parents,  or  sponsors,  speak  for  them.  But 
we  submit  that  it  is  not  possible  for  one  person  to  speak  for  another 
in  such  a  matter.  No  one  can  give  a  pledge  that  a  child  will  accept 
for  himself  the  blessings  sealed  to  him  in  baptism.  A  pledge  means 
that  the  sponsor  will  himself  fulfill  the  contract,  or  pay  a  prescribed 
penalty  should  the  party  for  whom  he  goes  siu^ty  fail  to  implement 
the  agreement.  What  forfeit  can  any  parent,  or  god-parent,  pay 
should  the  child  eventually  become  reprobate,  a  branch  to  be  cut 
off  and  burnt?  The  idea  is  absurd.  This  is  not  the  true  position 
of  the  person  presenting  the  child  for  baptism.  He  testifies  simply 
to  his  own  faith,  and  on  the  basis  of  that  claims  baptism  for  the 
child.  The  ordinance  is  conferred  upon  the  unconscious  babe,  not 
because  any  one  has  spoken  empty  promises  in  his  name,  but  be- 
cause he  is,  through  his  parents,  "federally  holy"  (Directory  for 
Pub.  Worship).  For  precisely  the  same  reason  it  is  administered  to 
an^adult.  His  faith  shows  him  to  have  laid  hold  upon  the  covenant, 
that  is,  to  be  "federally  holy,"  and  therefore  entitled  to  receive  con- 
veyance of  the  blessings  promised.  Not  once  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  the  slightest  hint  given  that  the  ordinance  is  to  be  regarded 
as  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  converts  "  to  show  their 
colors."  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  regard  baptism  as  so  neces- 
sary to  salvation  that  no  unbaptized  person  can  be  saved.  This  is 
the  error 'of  Rome,  in  avoiding  which  we  have  minimized  too  much 
its  importance.    "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth, "  so  the  Spirit 
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works  when  and  how  He  pleases.  The  one  essential  to  salvation  is 
faith  in  the  atoning  work  of  Christ.  Where  this  is  found,  although 
accompanied  by  a  very  imperfect  view  of  related  doctrines,  we  can- 
not believe  that  ignorance  or  misconception  will  debar  the  peni- 
tent from  salvation.  But  there  must,  in  every  case,  be  a  grievous 
spiritual  loss  resulting  from  the  omission  of  a  means  of  grace  on 
which  the  Church's  Founder  set  so  high  an  estimate. 

3.  We  learn,  further,  that  baptism  consiunmates  the  new  relation 
created  by  faith,  and  gives  possession  of  the  blessings  which  issue  in 
salvation.  "He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved"; 
that  is,  when  the  sentences  of  approval  and  condemnation  shall 
be  pronounced,  the  thought  is  carried  forward  to  "  the  grand  assize." 
Faith  is  our  act,  baptism  is  the  divine  response  to  that  act.  In 
baptism  God  gives,  and  by  faith  we  receive.  ' '  Faith  brings  us  to  the 
sacred  font  of  baptism;  faith  approaches  it  in  humility,  and  peni- 
tence, and  prayer;  and  faith  returns  from  it  in  joy  and  adoration. 
But  it  is  God  Himself  who  meets  the  approach  of  faith  and  imparts 
to  the  duly  qualified  recipient  the  grace  which  He  alone  can  give. 
It  is  through  the  conjunction  of  these  two  operations,  that  of  grace 
and  that  of  faith,  that  the  blessed  efficacy  of  the  sacrament  is 
brought  about"  (Dr.  John  MacLeod,  The  Holy  Sacrament  of  Bap- 
tism). This  correctly  describes  the  spiritual  process  in  adult  con- 
verts. In  the  case  of  infants,  the  divine  influence  acts  upon  the 
child  in  answer  to  the  parent's  claim  of  faith.  The  child  is  wholly 
receptive;  there  is  no  ethical  resistance  on  his  part  to  the  divine 
operation;  th^  citadel  of  the  soul  is  taken  possession  of  in  the  name 
of  its  rightful  lord.  It  then  becomes  the  duty  of  the  parent  and  of 
the  Church  to  see  that  the  child's  mental,  moral  and  affections! 
faculties  are  exercised  in  apprehending  divine  truth,  obeying  the 
divine  law,  and  loving  the  divine  Being;  adopted  by  baptism  into 
the  family  of  God,  he  is  to  be  taught  to  live  the  life  of  a  child  of 
God  from  the  cradle.  His  salvation  is  not  independent  of  the  use 
of  all  the  means  of  grace,  but  his  baptism  is  a  pledge  that  these  will 
be  effective  in  securing  full  salvation. 

4.  Finally,  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  baptism  in  the  second 
clause  only  emphasizes  its  significance  in  the  first.  Those  who 
rejected  the  Gospel  would  not  be  admitted  to,  or  indeed  desire, 
baptism.  Or  if  they  had  been  baptized  and  afterward  "fell  away 
to  perdition,"  it  would  not  mitigate  but  increase  their  guilt  that 
they  had  sinned  agamst  such  grace.  No  one  is  condemned  for  his 
lack  of  baptism,  but  for  his  disbelief,  whether  baptized  or  not.  We 
do  not  read  "He  that  believeth  and  is  not  baptized  shall  be  con- 
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demned,"  yet  the  wilful  neglect  of  known  duty  is  presumptuous  sin, 
and  the  disuse  of  any  means  of  grace  entails  spiritual  loss,  although 
the  result  of  ignorance  or  error. 

The  only  other  passage  in  the  Gospels  which  refers  to  Christian 
baptism  occurs  in  the  discourse  of  our  Lord  to  Nicodemus:  "  Except 
a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God"  (John  iii.  5).    That  the  water  of  baptism  is  here 
referred  to  has  been  the  opinion  of  expositors  from  apostoUc  times. 
Dr.  MacLeod  says,  "The  utmost  possible  weight  ought  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  father  or  teacher,  in  the  cen- 
turies following  the  time  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  who  does  not  under- 
stand this  passage  to  refer  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism;  and  further, 
there  is  not  an  ancient  liturgy  to  be  found  throughout  all  the  bounds 
of  Christendom  which  does  not,  in  one  form  or  another,  employ  these 
words  as  directly  embodying  the  baptismal  mystery.    Surely  such 
a  fact  supplies  the  strongest  presumption  that  what  Christendom, 
without  exception,  understood  these  words  to  mean,  the  Lord  Him- 
self intended  them  to  mean."    For  example,  Justin  Martyr,  within 
150  years  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  wrote  a  defense  of  Christianity 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius.    In  this  he  would  be 
careful  to  state  nothing  but  what  expressed  the  accepted  doctrines 
of  the  Church.    Remember,  too,  that  he  lived  at  a  time  when  the 
traditional  oral  teaching  of  the  apostles  was  still  remembered.    In 
the  sixty-first  chapter  of  his  Apology  he  thus  describes  baptism: 
"As  many  as  are  persuaded  and  believe  that  what  we  teach  and 
say  is  true,  and  undertake  to  be  able  to  live  accordingly,  are  in- 
structed to  pray  and  to  entreat  God  with  fasting  for  the  remission 
of  their  sins  that  are  past,  we  praying  and  fasting  with  them.    Then 
they  are  brought  by  us  where  there  is  water,  and  are  regenerated  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  we  were  ourselves  regenerated.    For,  in 
the  name  of  God,  the  Father  and  Lord  of  the  universe,  and  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  then  receive  the 
washing  with  water.    For  Christ  also  said,  'Except  ye  be  born 
again,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' "    Additional 
evidence  of  the  interpretation  current  in  the  ante-Nicene  period 
will  be  found  in  Tertullian,  Origen,  Hippolytus  and  Cyprian.    For 
1500  years  this  interpretation  was   unquestioned.    It  was  first 
controverted  by  Calvin,  who  held   that  "water"  and  "spirit" 
meant  the  same  thing.    It  is,  he  said,  an  example  of  the  rhetorical 
figure  hendiadys.     "The  Spirit  who  in  the  ablution  and  purifica- 
tion of  the  souls  of  believers  performs  the  ofiice  of  water"  (InsL,  B. 
iv,  Ch.  16,  sec.  25). 
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1.  But  the  words  are  explanatory  of  ''bom  anew"  in  verse  3.  Had 
our  Saviour  intended  to  say  no  more  than  that  he  referred  to  a  spir- 
itual birth,  He  need  not  have  mentioned  water.  The  idea  of  a 
spiritual  renewal  would  be  familiar  to  Nicodemus  (Ezek.  xxxvi. 
26-27  and  elsewhere) ;  what  he  did  not  understand  was  how  such  a 
thing  could  be  required  of  a  bom  Jew,  already  a  son  of  Abraham. 
That  a  proselyte  should  be  "bom  anew"  he  would  readily  concede, 
but  he  was  encased  in  the  Pharisaic  pride  of  self-righteousness,  which 
made  it  harder  for  him  to  perceive  the  need  of  a  radical  transforma- 
tion of  character  than  it  was  for  publicans  and  harlots  who  had  no 
such  consciousness  of  rectitude.  Our  Lord  informs  him  that  this 
new  birth  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  acting  through  the  sacrsr 
mental  ordinance.  This  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  objection  of 
Nicodemus,  "  How  can  a  man  be  bom  when  he  is  old?  Can  he  enter 
a  second  time  into  his  mother's  womb  and  be  bom?"  Even  if  such 
a  literal  birth  were  possible  it  would  not  effect  the  change  indicated 
in  "bom  anew,"  for  that  which  was  bom  of  the  flesh  would  still 
remain  flesh.  Our  Saviour  was  accustomed  to  use  the  simplest  and 
clearest  language  in  speaking  of  His  kingdom  and  would  not  here 
employ  a  word  or  phrase  which,  instead  of  elucidating  the  idea  previ- 
ously expressed,  renders  it  still  more  obscure.  The  words  cannot, 
without  forcing  the  meaning  into  them,  be  taken  in  Calvin's  sense. 

2.  There  are,  besides,  grammatical  difficulties  in  the  way.  The 
conjunction  «««',  "and,"  naturally  suggests  that  "water"  and 
''spirit,"  two  separate  concepts,  are  to  be  kept  apart  in  thought, 
the  latter  being  superadded  to  the  former  and  not  included  imder 
it.  An  exact  parallel  is  found  in  the  words  of  John  the  Baptist, 
''He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  (with)  fire"  (Matt, 
ii.  11 ;  Mark  iii.  16),  a  prediction  which  our  Lord  referred  to  as  find- 
ing its  fulfillment  at  Pentecost  (Acts  i.  5),  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
acted  in  conjunction  with  the  outward  element  of  fire.  So  here  our 
Lord  refers  to  the  same  Spirit's  unseen  action  in  conjimction  with 
the  outward  emblem  of  water  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 

3.  Furthermore,  the  preposition  «,  "out  of"  or  "of,"  governing 
both  "water"  and  "spirit,"  and  not  repeated  before  the  latter, 
shows  that  the  two  together  constitute  "  the  objective  and  casual 
element  out  of  which  the  birth  from  above  is  produced"  (Meyer). 
A  similar  omission  of  the  preposition  will  be  observed  in  the  expres- 
sion "Holy  Ghost  and  fire"  quoted  above. 

4.  Still  further,  the  idea  is  that  of  a  birth,  not  of  a  cleansing  or 
ptirifying.    The  Holy  Ghost  is  here  represented  as  the  implanter  of 

new  life.    His  creative  power,  rather  than  His  sanctifying  influ- 
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ence,  is  under  consideration.  The  use  of  water  in  baptism  is  not 
to  fifymbolize  the  Spirit's  operation,  but  the  cleansing  efficacy  of  the 
blood  of  Christ.  By  this  sin  is  washed  away.  It  is  in  virtue  of 
this  that  the  Holy  Spirit  engrafts  into  Christ.  The  fact  that  water 
is  used  as  a^  emblem  both  of  the  remission  of  sin  through  the 
blood  of  the  cross  and  also  of  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  caused  some  confusion  of  thought  as  to  its  significance 
in  baptism.  Sanctification,  which  is  a  prolonged  work  of  the  Spirit 
subsequent  to  entrance  into  the  kingdom,  can  have  no  place  in  the 
symbolism  of  the  initiatory  rite.  In  this  the  water  sets  forth  the 
fact  that  the  right  recipient  is  washed  from  his  sins  in  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  and  on  the  ground  of  this  receives  the  new  life 
imparted  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  heavenly  gift  furnishes  the 
beginning  of  what  may  become,  if  faithfully  improved,  what  we 
generally  understand  by  "regeneration,"  but  is  defined  in  our 
Shorter  Catechism  as  "  efifectual  calling.''  It  rests  with  the  baptized 
person  to  determine  whether  he  will  abide  in  union  with  the  Vine, 
or,  becoming  tmfruitful,  be  cut  oflf  and  binned.  Hence  in  our 
Directory  the  minister  is  instructed  to  pray  that  the  Lord  would 
make  the  child's  baptism  "effectual  to  him,  and  so  uphold  him  by 
His  divine  power  and  grace,  that  by  faith  he  may  prevail  against 
the  devil,  the  world  and  the  flesh,  till  in  the  end  he  obtain  a  full 
and  final  victory,  and  be  so  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith 
unto  salvation,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  That  the  atone- 
ment formed  the  subject  of  conversation  between  our  Lord  and 
Nicodemus  is  evident  from  the  copious  references  to  it  in  the  suc- 
ceeding part  of  the  discourse.  In  such  a  very  condensed  summary, 
as  this  doubtless  is,  the  evangelist  would  not  think  it  necessary  to 
elaborate  the  thought  in  the  verse  before  us,  since  there  was  but 
one  opinion  regarding  its  meaning  at  the  time  he  wrote,  and  that 
was,  as  we  have  seen  from  Justin  Martyr,  that  the  washing  with 
water  in  baptism  was  the  outward  sign  and  seal  of  the  new  birth. 

6.  Lastly,  we  notice  that  the  words  "water"  and  "spirit"  are 
without  the  article — "bom  of  water, and  spirit."  They  are,  there- 
fore, it  is  said,  used  generically,  and  all  reference  to  a  particular 
ordinance  is  excluded.  Weiss,  quoted  in  the  notes  to  the  American 
edition  of  Meyer's  Commentary,  says:  "The  two  factors  are  simply 
coordinated,  the  water  conceived  in  its  essence  as  a  purifying 
factor  ....  the  Spirit  as  the  efficient  principle  of  the  new  life 
.  .  .  .  ;  and  the  thought  is  that  without  the  doing  away  of  the  old 
sinful  nature,  and  the  creation  of  an  entirely  new  nature  from  an 
efficient  principle,  the  new  birth  does  not  exist."    To  us  a  much 
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more  obvious  inference  is  that  our  Lord  refers  to  the  words  of  John 
the  Baptist,  "  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance,  but 
....  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire" 
(Matt.  iii.  11).  He  again  recalls  to  mind  these  words  on  the  eve  of 
His  ascension  when  He  laid  such  emphasis  upon  baptism,  "  For  John 
truly  baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  not  many  days  hence"  (Acts  i.  5).  Nicodemus  was  familiar 
with  John's  baptism,  although,  like  most  of  the  Pharisees  and  law- 
yers, he  may  have  failed  to  appreciate  it  (Luke  vii.  30).  Our  Lord 
now  points  out  to  him  the  difference  between  His  kingdom  and  the 
merely  preparatory  preaching  of  His  forerunner.  The  kingdom 
of  heaven,  the  Messianic  communion,  is  to  be  entered  by  an  ordi- 
nance which  conjoins  with  water  the  supernatural  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  ''historically  inconceivable  that 
Jesus  should  have  spoken  to  Nicodemus  of  Christian  baptism" 
(Weiss).  Surely  it  was  just  as  natural  for  Him  to  explain  to  an 
intelligent  inquirer  like  Nicodemus  the  mystery  of  baptism  as 
the  mystery  of  His  death,  which  he  does  in  such  clear  language  that 
there  are  no  declarations  on  the  subject  more  familiar  even  to  the 
children,  of  our  Sunday-schools  than  verses  14  and  15.  It  would 
be  strange  indeed  if,  with  the  numerous  lustrations  of  the  Jews,  the 
baptism  of  John,  and  it  may  be  even  already  the  baptisms  performed 
by  His  own  disciples  before  Him,  Jesus  should  omit  all  notice  of  an 
ordinance  so  infinitely  transcending  these,  although  outwardly  re- 
sembling them — one,  moreover,  on  which  he  intended  to  place  so 
high  a  value,  and  which  in  consequence  occupies  so  prominent  a 
place  in  the  teachings  of  the  apostles.  It  was  precisely  one  of  the 
"earthly  things"  which  formed  the  theme  of  the  interview,  and 
whose  meaning  ought  not  to  have  been,  and  we  believe  was  not, 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  "  the  teacher  of  Israel." 

There  are  others  who  grant  that  the  reference  in  this  passage  is 
to  baptism,  but  assert  that  the  baptism  by  water  is  not  necessarily 
contemporaneous  with  that  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  child,  for 
example,  baptized  in  infancy,  may  not  receive  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit  until  some  years  later,  perhaps  never.  But  does  not  this 
reduce  baptism  to  a  mere  symbol?  When  we  baptize  a  child,  if 
this  be  true,  we  have  no  idea  what  it  may  do  for  him.  If  it  is  a 
token  of  God's  willingness  to  bestow  pardon  and  blessing,  but  only 
if  in  after  years  the  child  shall  believe  and  repent,  wherein  does 
the  baptized  child  differ  from  the  unbaptized?  God  will  do  as 
much  for  any  child  whether  baptized  or  not.  If  there  be  no  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  accompanying  the  ordinance,  placing  the  child 
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on  a  spiritual  vantage  ground  as  compared  with  one  who  has  not 
received  the  sacrament,  of  what  special  benefit  is  the  ceremony  to 
the  child?  Is  it  deserving  of  the  name  of  " a  birth"?  Can  we  be- 
lieve that  our  Lord  would  speak  of  it  in  the  same  connection  with 
the  "i)irth  from  above  "  by  the  Holy  Ghost?  Moreover,  the  "  birth 
from  above"  is  one  event,  and  it  is  explained  as  a  birth  "of  water 
and  spirit,"  which  together  must  Ukewise  constitute  one  event, 
one  birth.  You  cannot  divide  a  birth  so  that  part  of  it  takes  place 
at  one  time  and  part  at  another.  There  is  but  one  spiritual  experi- 
ence, joined  to  one  sacramental  rite,  in  the  new  birth  taught  to 
Nicodemus.  Much  of  the  repugnance  that  is  felt  toward  any 
doctrine  of  baptismal  grace  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
term  "  regeneration,"  and  therefore  we  shall  not  use  it  more  than 
is  necessary.  "Regeneration"  is  now  commonly  understood  to 
mean  the  radical  and  indelible  change  termed  in  our  Shorter  Cate- 
chism "  effectual  calling."  That  all  who  are  baptized  are  effectually 
called,  so  that  their  faith  and  repentance  in  due  time  are  infallibly 
secured,  we  would  not  for  a  moment  assert.  Facts  are  against  such 
a  belief.  But  that  in  and  through  the  ordinance  a  special  grace  is 
conferred,  so  that  a  baptized  person  is  placed  in  the  way  of  salva- 
tion and  is  made  a  partaker  of  the  spiritual  life  flowing  from  Christ, 
which  "virtue  of  baptism"  he  may  lose  through  resisting  it,  is  a 
doctrine  in  entire  accord  with  Scripture  and  the  Standards  of  our 
Church.  Our  Lord  here  states  that  this  ordinance  is  generally 
necessary  to  entrance  into  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The  starting- 
point  of  the  Christian  life  is  the  grace  conferred  in  baptism,  and  from 
this  onward  the  life  of  the  Christian  should  be  a  progress  toward  the 
attainment  of  the  Christian  ideal,  "unto  a  full-grown  man,  unto 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulhiess  of  Christ"  (Eph.  iv.  13). 
We,  as  parents,  Sunday-school  teachers  and  pastors,  must  tell  the 
child  of  the  grace  possessed,  teach  him  how  to  improve  it,  and 
inspire  him  with  ardor  to  realize  the  divine  intention  in  calling 
him  by  baptism  into  the  family  of  Christ. 

Passing  next  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  find  nine  instances  of 
the  administration  of  baptism,  and  from  these  we  may  learn  much 
concerning  the  sense  in  which  the  apostles  imderstood  the  words  of 
our  Lord.  By  these  we  may  test  our  deductions  and  throw  still 
further  light  upon  the  subject. 

The  first  passage  to  which  we  shall  call  attention  is  the  reply  of 
the  Apostle  Peter  to  the  inquiry  of  the  conscience-stricken  inquirers 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost :  "  Repent  ye,  and  be  baptized,  every  one 
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of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  unto  the  remission  of  your  sins; 
and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  to  you  is  the 
promise,  and  to  your  children"  (Acts  ii.  38,  39).  The  "you"  is 
emphatic — "To  you  is  the  promise,  to  you  and  your  little  ones/' 
The  people  are  convinced  that  they  have  indeed  committed  the 
crime  of  crimes  in  crucifying  their  Messiah.  "  Have  we,"  they  ask, 
"  really  nullified  the  promises  of  God?  Has  the  hope  of  Israel  come 
to  naught  at  our  wicked  hands?  You  do  not  look  like  men  who 
preach  despair.  There  is  a  light  in  your  eyes  that  is  not  borrowed 
from  the  wine  cup.  Have  you  no  message  of  hope  for  us?"  To  this 
agonized  cry  of  the  penitents  Peter  replied  with  an  epitome  of 
the  Gospel.  His  words  are  plain  and  to  the  point.  "  The  Mes- 
siah is  not  dead,  but  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  this  is 
His  first  gift  to  His  Church.  His  kingdom  is  now  set  up,  and  the 
door  of  entrance  is  the  sacrament  of  baptism."  The  blessing  in 
view  is  the  remission  of  sin,  and  the  gift  bestowed  is  the  Holy  Ghost. 
To  say  that  "unto"  the  remission  of  sins  means  only  "  typifying"  or 
"setting  forth"  is  surely  inadequate.  The  ordinance  invests  the 
recipient  with  the  blessings  it  denotes  or  else  it  is  an  empty  ritual. 
In  it  the  baptized  is  assured  that  the  spiritual  reality  corresponding 
to  its  emblem  is  undoubtedly  conveyed  to  him.  He  may  not  realize 
it  in  any  burst  of  gladness  suffusing  his  soul,  but  faith  grasps  the 
sacramental  token  as  the  divine  guarantee  and  rests  with  confidence 
on  a  covenant-keeping  God.  What  a  delightful  picture  of  primitive 
faith  we  see  in  the  closing  verses  of  the  chapter!  The  sacramental 
rite  has  been  accepted  as  God's  sign-manual  to  the  deed  of  forgive- 
ness, and  their  hearts  are  full  of  the  joy  of  Christ. 

We  notice,  further,  that  the  apostle  encourages  the  people  to 
repent  and  be  baptized,  because  no  one  is  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  All  who  hear  the  invitation 
are  welcome  to  come  and  bring  their  little  ones  with  them.  If  the 
apostle's  words  mean  anything  they  imply  that  the  children,  by 
the  parents'  acceptance  of  Christ,  were  equally  with  them  entitled 
to  receive  the  grace  promised,  and  through  the  same  means, 
namely,  baptism.  This  would  be  just  what  a  Jew  would  expect. 
"The  Church  and  people  of  God  had  hitherto  been  so  constituted 
that  not  only  adults  but  also  little  children  belonged  to  the  people 
of  God,  and  with  all  these  he  made  a  covenant  that  he  would  be 
their  God.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  Peter 
had  thus  addressed  the  Jews:  'Brethren,  repent,  and  let  every  one 
of  you  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of 
sins:  but  your  little  children  shall  not  be  baptized,  they  shall  remain 
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in  their  ans,  continue  in  their  state  of  condemnation,  and  be  counted 
among  the  people  of  Satan  until  they  grow  up  and  reach  the  years 
of  understanding/  What  answer  would  the  devout  Jews  have 
made?''  (Bugenhagen,  quoted  in  Lange).  Yet  this  is  precisely 
what  Anabaptists  hold  that  the  words  imply.  The  deniers  of  any 
real  objective  grace  in  baptism  are  substantially  at  one  with  them. 
Notwithstanding  their  beautifully  nebulous  theories  of  ''  covenant 
rights,"  they  give  us  scarcely  any  more  encouragement  to  hope  for 
a  real,  specific  blessing  on  our  baptized  offspring.  Compare  the 
answer  of  Peter  with  the  repUes  made  to  rimilar  questions  now.  Is 
baptism  ever  referred  to  when  pointing  out  to  the  penitent  the  way 
of  salvation?  How  far  we  have  departed  from  the  apostoUc  point 
of  view  will  come  out  still  more  strikingly  when  we  come  to  notice 
the  homiletic  use  made  of  baptism  in  the  epistles.  Neither  in 
Christian  lands  nor  in  the  midst  of  heathen  is  baptism  regarded  by 
Presbyterians  as  God's  hand  stretched  out  to  welcome  and  help  the 
convert.  It  is  thought  of  chiefly  as  the  "  crossing  of  the  Rubicon," 
severing  the  ungodly  life  of  the  past  from  the  consecrated  life  of 
the  future,  and  as  an  open  avowal  before  the  Chiu-ch  and  the  world 
that  henceforth  the  baptized  is  a  Christian.  Its  incidental  results 
have  obscured  in  our  minds  the  real  significance  of  the  ordinance. 
It  is  all  this,  but  infinitely  more. 

The  baptism  of  the  Samaritan  converts  is  specially  interesting 
as  bringing  before  us  the  case  of  Simon  Magus  (Acts  viii.  5-24), 
which  is  frequently  adduced  as  disproving  any  theory  of  baptismal 
grace.  To  our  mind  it  confirms  the  theory  we  are  defending  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  All  the  converts,  including  Simon,  were  only 
in  the  condition  of  "baptized"  persons  (verse  16).  They  had  not 
received  the  Holy  Spirit  in  such  a  form  or  degree  as  followed  the 
imposition  of  the  apostles'  hands.  His  inner  working,  manifesting 
itself  ethically,  not  visibly  in  voice  and  gesticulation  (verse  18),  was 
all  they  knew.  The  phrase  "  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  "  is  not 
to  be  connected  with  "only,"  as  if  an  incomplete  form  of  baptism  had 
been  administered  and  that  this  was  the  reason  of  their  lack  of  the 
full  gift  of  the  Spirit,  as  if  it  read  "  they  had  been  baptized  only  into 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  We  have  seen,  in  discussing  the  bap- 
tismal formula,  that  "into"  has  a  pregnant  sense.  It  means  into 
spiritual,  real  and  living  imion  with  Christ  in  His  mediatorial 
capacity.  Baptism  into  the  name  of  the  Trinity  is  effective  only 
inasmuch  as  it  brings  the  subject  of  it  into  participation  in  the  life 
of  the  risen  and  glorified  Saviour,  hence  it  is  often  briefly  described 
as  baptism  into  His  name  alone.    The  superadded  gift  of  the  Holy 
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Ghost  referred  to  in  this  case  and  elsewhere  was  connected^  not  with 
baptism,  but  with  the  lajdng  on  of  the  apostles'  hands.  The  two 
bestowments  are  related  to  one  another,  but  differ  in  means,  time 
and  degree.  They  must  be  carefully  distinguished  here.  Baptism 
was  followed  by  the  usual  evidences  of  a  new  and  hallowed  influence 
in  the  lives  of  the  Samaritan  converts — "  there  was  much  joy  in  that 
city" — but  the  imposition  of  the  apostles'  hands  conveyed  powers  of 
a  more  marvelous  character.  There  is  no  hint  that  Simon  had  made 
an  insincere  profession.  The  contrary  is  fairly  implied.  Whatever 
the  others  received  in  baptism  was  apparently  bestowed  upon  him 
as  well.  But  the  sight  of  these  new  marvels  awoke  the  old  heathen 
desires  in  his  heart.  The  old  love  of  commerce  with  the  unseen 
world  and  a  longing  for  the  homage  which  the  possession  of  such 
powers  would  bring — crowning  him  anew,  and  more  deservedly, 
with  his  former  title  of  "  The  Great  Power  of  God" — came  upon  him 
with  overwhelming  force  and  he  fell  before  the  temptation.  May 
we  not  hope,  from  his  meek  reply  to  Peter's  scathing  rebuke,  that 
some  spark  of  the  divine  life  remained  imextinguished?  If  we  are 
compelled  to  fear  that  it  was  otherwise,  then  he  was  one  of  those 
"who  draw  back  imto  perdition"  (Heb.  x.  39),  whom  Jude  calls 
"twice  dead,  plucked  up  by  the  roots"  (Jude  12),  after  they  had 
been  planted  and  had  floxmshed  for  a  time,  or  who,  as  Peter  him- 
self says,  perhaps  with  his  imhappy  namesake  in  mind,  "having 
escaped  the  pollution  of  the  world  through  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, "  they  "  are  again  entangled  therein" 
(2  Peter  ii.  20). 

The  case  of  Simon  Magus  has  no  bearing  upon  the  doctrine  of 
baptism  as  appUed  to  infants,  unless  it  is  adduced  to  prove  that  no 
spiritual  endowment  is  ever  connected  with  the  ordinance.  It  does 
indeed  forbid  us  to  claim  that  baptism  insures  "effectual  calling^'; 
but  this  no  Protestant  asserts.  All  that  we  maintain  is  that  baptism 
— ^that  is,  the  whole  sacrament,  not  the  outward,  visible  part  alone 
— ^brings  one  into  contact,  so  to  speak,  with  the  heavenly  powers. 
Whether  they  take  possession  of  the  soul  or  not  depends,  in  the 
case  of  the  adult,  upon  the  genuineness  of  his  repentance  and  faith; 
in  the  case  of  the  infant,  upon  the  validity  of  the  parental  claim  to 
covenant  status.  In  the  case  of  both  adult  and  infant  the  received 
grace  must  be  nourished  and  strengthened  by  appropriate  means, 
else  it  may  be  withdrawn.  There  must  be  a  diligent  use  of  the 
means  of  grace,  else  the  initial  grace  will  have  been  received  in  vain. 
It  is  imiversally  conceded  that  baptism  is  not  to  be  repeated.  The 
Reformers  and  the  divines  of  the  Westminster  period  are  most  \m- 
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sparing  in  their  denunciation  of  the  Anabaptists  for  rebaptizing  by 
immersion  those  who  had  been  the  recipients  of  the  sacrament  in 
infancy.  No  matter  if  the  child  grows  up  into  a  godless  youth,  or  the 
adult  confesses  that  he  was  no  true  believer  when  he  received  the 
ordinance,  in  neither  case  is  he  rebaptized.  The  rite,  administered 
in  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  brings  to  the  recipient  "  the 
kingdom  of  God."  If  notwithstanding  his  prodigal  wandering 
there  is  ultimately  granted  imto  him  repentance  imto  life,  this  is  the 
fruit  of  the  initial  engrafting  into  Christ  in  baptism  which  has  now 
become  effective.  In  no  case  whatever  is  Holy  Baptism  an  empty 
form.  Either,  like  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  it  is  "  a  savor  of  life 
unto  life"  or  it  is  "  a  savor  of  death  unto  death,"  "  a  sweet  savor  of 
Christ  imto  God  in  them  that  are  being  saved,"  an  added  and  awful 
condemnation  "in  them  that  are  perishing"  (2  Cor.  ii.  15,  16),  for 
they  "  were  once  enlightened,  and  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift,  and 
were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  tasted  the  good  word 
of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  age  to  come,"  yet  have  rejected  all, 
thereby  "  crucifying  to  themselves  the  son  of  God  afresh,  and  put- 
ting Him  to  an  open  shame"  (Heb.  vi.  4-6).  The  New  Testament 
is  full  of  warnings  against  the  danger  of  losing  the  baptianal  stand- 
ing and  so  sinking  into  irretrievable  condemnation. 

There  is  not  much  in  the  accoimt  of  the  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian 
eimuch  (Acts  viii.  26-39)  which  throws  light  upon  the  meaning  of 
the  ordinance,  but  as  far  as  it  goes  it  is  in  harmony  with  all  that  we 
have  said.  We  are  told  that  Philip  "preached  imto  him  Jesus," 
and  the  result  was  that  his  hearer  desired  baptism.  Clearly  the 
meaning  and  value  of  baptism,  as  putting  the  convert  in  possession 
of  Christ  and  the  benefits  of  redemption,  must  have  formed  part 
of  Philip's  teaching.  There  is  a  blessing  in  the  ordinance  which  he 
is  anxious  to  secure  ere  he  passes  into  his  own  country,  beyond  the 
reach  of  those  who  can  communicate  it  to  him.  It  is  commonly 
said  that  the  eunuch  wished  to  be  baptized  so  that  he  might  "  pub- 
licly confess  Christ."  But  there  is  no  hint  of  this  motive  in  the 
narrative.  He  makes  no  formal  profession  of  faith,  for  verse  37  is 
not  genuine.  The  eunuch  believes  and  accepts  the  Gospel.  He  is 
immediately  received  into  the  Church  and  becomes  spiritually  a 
member  of  the  body  of  Christ.  Immediately  there  comes  to  him  that 
jojrful  sense  of  forgiveness  and  of  blessed  fellowship  with  Christ 
which  was  a  characteristic  experience  of  the  newly  baptized  in  that 
age  of  childlike  and  unquestioning  faith.  Doubtless  the  Ethiopian 
chancellor  was  accompanied  by  an  escort  befitting  his  rank,  but 
they  have  so  little  to  do  with  the  Christian  sacrament  that  imagina- 
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tion  does  not  associate  them  with  the  two  actors  in  the  scene. 
They  may  have  been,  doubtless  were,  deeply  impressed,  but  the 
narrative  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  the  fact.  Their 
edification  is  wholly  incidental,  and  entirely  subordinate  to  the 
end  in  view,  namely,  the  bestowment  of  a  spiritual  blessing  upon  the 
eimuch. 

The  baptism  of  ComeUus  and  his  family  (Acts  x.  1-48)  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  series  of  most  extraordinary  miraculous  occurrences.  A 
heavenly  messenger  was  sent  to  CJomelius,  not  in  a  trance,  but 
objectively  present  to  his  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  while  in  a 
waking  condition,  and  in  broad  daylight  (verse  3).  Then  Peter, 
also  in  a  waking  but  ecstatic  state,  beheld  an  allegoric  representation 
and  heard  a  voice,  significantly  thrice  repeated,  which  kept  his 
mind  in  a  state  of  expectancy  and  ready  to  apply  its  teaching  to 
the  course  of  duty  about  to  open  up  to  him.  While  he  pondered 
on  the  meaning  of  this  vision,  the  messengers  of  Cornelius  arrived. 
A  communication  of  the  Spirit,  given  doubtless  in  the  usual  manner, 
at  once  connected  their  visit  with  his  vision,  and  Peter  went  with 
them,  believing  that  in  so  doing  he  would  arrive  at  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  Spirit's  message.  Arrived  at  the  home  of  Cornelius 
he  is  made  aware  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  being  simi- 
moned,  and  now  perceives  that  his  vision  warrants  him  in  doing 
what  he  would  not  have  done  of  his  own  motion,  namely,  offer  the 
Gospel  to  a  Gentile.  He  seems  to  think  that  this  is  the  full  meaning 
of  his  vision  (verses  34  and  35),  but  he  is  mistaken.  As  he  is  preach- 
ing, the  Pentecostal  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  repeated  (xi. 
15-18).  Gentiles  also  "spake  with  tongues  and  magnified  God." 
What  more  could  they  have?  Surely  Peter  had  nothing  now  to  do 
but  join  in  their  grateful  praises?  No;  this  new  miracle  means  that 
he  must  receive  Cornelius  into  the  Christian  Church  as  a  true  mem- 
ber of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ.  If  he  refuses  he  "withstands 
God."  The  end  to  which  the  whole  series  of  miracles  led  up  was 
the  administration  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  That  it  was  ad- 
ministered to  those  who  had  abeady  received  the  fuller  blessing 
usually  following  baptism  on  the  imposition  of  the  apostles'  hands 
does  not  lessen  the  significance  of  the  rite,  but  emphasizes  it.  Here 
the  order  of  bestowment  is  reversed  for  the  purpose  of  manifesting  the 
will  of  God.  But  baptism  has  a  grace  of  its  own  which  is  neces- 
sary, notwithstanding  the  obvious  fact  that  Cornelius  and  his 
family  were  already  received  into  signal  divine  favor.  The  full 
significance  of  the  occasion  did  not  dawn  upon  Peter  imtil  sometime 
afterward,  when,  in  the  coimcil  at  Jerusalem,  he  deduced  from  it  the 
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conclusion  that  to  become  a  Obristian.  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
did  not  require  any  confonnity  to  the  law  of  Moses  (xv.  7-11). 
Thus  we  see  an  ample  reason  for  such  a  wide  departure  from  the 
ordinary  rule.  Baptism  is  not  depreciated;  on  the  contrary  its 
necessity  is  emphasized  by  being  preceded  by  objective  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  testify  to  His  subjective  operation 
in  the  sacrament  that  follows  when  it  is  administered  in  the  usual 
circumstances  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  fuller  gif t,  which  here  for  a 
special  reason  anticipates  the  ordinance,  llie  baptism  of  Cornelius 
gave  the  warrant  for  admitting  to  the  ^'laver  of  r^eneration'^  the 
whole  Gentile  world.  Without  some  such  authorization  as  this  the 
door  of  the  Kingdom  would  never  have  been  opened  to  the  uncir- 
cumcised. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  point  in  Peter's  discourse  at  which  the 
miraculous  phenomena  occurred  was  when  he  said,  '' Through  His 
name  every  one  that  believeth  on  Him  shall  receive  remisedon  of 
sins.''  Then  came  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  reminding  him 
of  ''the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  that  He  said,  John  indeed  baptized 
with  water;  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and 
thus  suggesting  the  distinctive  virtue  of  the  Christian  ordinance, 
it  constrained  him  to  seal  to  these  Gentiles  the  remission  of  their 
ons  in  baptism. 

The  baptism  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  is  remarkable  for  the  emphasis 
which  is  laid  upon  the  remission  of  sins  in  the  sacrament.  Ananias 
says,  "And  now  why  tarriest  thou?  Arise  and  be  baptized,  and 
wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on  his  name"  (Acts  xxii.  16).  The 
meaning  here  is  the  same  as  in  1  Cor.  vi.  11,  where  Paul,  referring  to 
the  sins  of  the  imregenerate,  says,  "  And  such  were  some  of  you,  but 
ye  washed  away  yoiu*  sins."  When?  The  time  past  is  indicated 
by  the  aorist  tense.  Surely  at  the  only  "  washing"  known  to  Chris- 
tian ritual,  their  baptism.  Then  it  was  that  "  ablution"  of  sins  was 
received.  Meyer  says  that  the  middle  forms  are  purposely  chosen, 
and  imder  1  Cor.  vi.  11  says  that  the  use  of  the  middle  voice  arises 
from  the  conception  of  their  self-destination  for  baptism — "  let  thy- 
self be  baptized,  and  thereby  wash  away  thy  sins."  Alford  agrees 
with  Meyer,  and  states  that  the  aorist  middle  cannot  be  used  pas- 
sively, "were  washed";  the  reflexive  force  of  the  middle  voice  lies 
in  the  idea  of  willing  submission  to  the  baptismal  rite.  To  say  that 
the  words  of  Ananias  mean  "receive  baptism  as  an  act  expressive 
of  the  washing  away  of  sin"  (Barnes),  is  to  subject  exegesis  to  dog- 
matics. Dr.  Lindsay  would  explain  away  the  sacramental  sense 
by  understanding  the  words  to  mean  "  submit  to  baptism  in  order  to 
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be  forgiven;  for  baptism  is  the  sign  of  repentance  and  faith,  which 
are  the  conditions  of  salvation."  Rather,  in  the  case  of  adults, 
which  alone  Dr.  Lindsay  seems  to  contemplate,  repentance  and  faith 
are  the  conditions  of  baptism,  while  the  latter  is  the  sign  of  the 
washing  away  of  sin.  But  it  is  a  sacramental  sign,  conveying  the 
grace  it  sjrmbolizes.  It  is  not,  of  course,  maintained  that  SauFs 
sins  would  have  remained  unf orgiven  had  he  not  received  baptism, 
but  that  rite  was  to  him  the  act  and  conveyance  of  pardon.  In  it 
pardoning  mercy  made  actual  what  was  only  up  to  that  point  a 
gracious  intention.  Baptism  marks  the  moment  when  the  Saviour's 
voice  may  be  heard  saying,  in  the  ordinance  He  has  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee."  "  We  have  here  a  noble 
testimony  to  the  value  which  was  assigned  to  Holy  Baptism  by  the 
pure  Apostolic  Church.  It  was  not  a  mere  external  ceremony,  but 
a  means  of  grace  for  washing  away  sins,  and  was  the  first  actual 
entrance  into  the  Church  of  Jesus  "  (Lange).  Only  dogmatic  predi- 
lections can  induce  any  fair  interpreter  to  deny  that  in  these  words 
Ananias  promised  Saul  that  on  which  his  heart  was  set,  and  which, 
doubtless,  had  been  the  subject  of  his  penitential  prayers  during  his 
fasting  and  blindness,  the  free  and  full  forgiveness  of  his  persecuted 
Master. 

The  baptism  of  Lydia  (Acts  xvi.  15)  illustrates  the  spiritual 
preparation  required  of  the  adult,  and  the  baptism  of  the  family 
upon  the  parent's  profession  of  faith.  The  joy  and  gratitude  of 
Lydia  found  expression  in  her  hospitality  to  those  who  had  been 
the  means  of  bringing  such  a  blessing  to  her  home.  The  narrative 
is  brief,  but  it  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  views  we  have  expressed. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  baptism  of  the  Philippian  jailer  (Acts  xvi. 
31-34)  we  notice  that  salvation  is  promised  to  "his  house,"  as  well 
as  to  himself,  should  he  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  "  Believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  thou  and  thy  house." 
The  position  of  "thou"  is  emphatic.  This  is  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  declaration  of  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  "For  to 
you  is  the  promise,  and  to  your  children."  Accordingly  when  he 
^'believed  in  God"  he  "was  baptized,  he  and  all  his  immediately," 
and  the  usual  spiritual  gladness  follows — "  he  rejoiced  greatly,  with 
all  his  house."  They  shared  his  faith  as  far  as  their  age  and  facul- 
ties permitted,  they  were  his  partners  in  the  reception  of  the  "  wash- 
ing of  regeneration,"  and  they,  too,  experienced  the  joy  which  a 
sense  of  reconciliation  brings. 

The  usual  interpretations  seem  to  us  to  rob  the  narrative  of  its 
full  significance.    Barnes  says  that  the  apostle  means  only  "the 
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same  salvation  is  equally  adapted  to,  and  offered  to,  your  family.'' 
In  this  Alf ord  concm^,  paraphrasing  the  words  into  "  Believe,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  the  same  of  thy  household."  But  the 
household  were  present  (verse  32);  why  should  he  address  them 
indirectly?  He  might  just  as  well  have  said  the  same  to  the  other 
prisoners  and  prison  guards.  The  family  relationship  must  in  some 
way  have  given  pertinency  to  the  words.  Dr.  Lumby,  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Bible  for  Schools,  says  that  the  words  were  spoken  "  with  the 
thought  that  what  the  head  of  the  house  did  would  be  followed  by 
the  members."  In  other  words,  it  was  a  hint  that  he  ought  to 
believe  for  the  sake  of  his  family.  But  all  of  these  views  import 
gratuitously  into  the  apostle's  words  some  idea  which  will  make 
them  conform  to  a  dogmatic  prejudice.  Taken  in  their  plain  sense 
they  mean  that  the  jailer's  faith  would  bring  salvation  to  his  family. 
Whatever  faith  brought  to  the  jailer  through  baptism  was  bestowed 
upon  his  "house"  as  well.  Where  the  members  were  adults,  or  in 
the  degree  in  which  they  were  self-determining  moral  beings,  the 
conditions  incidental  to  their  age  and  capacity  were,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  necessary.  But  where  they  were  infants  or  young  chil- 
dren, not  yet  arrived  at  the  age  of  responsibiUty,  there  is  no  hint 
that  the  ordinance  only  promised  blessings,  the  actual  bestowment 
of  which  was  deferred  imtil  they  could  meet  the  requu^ments  de- 
manded of  adults.  To  them,  too,  came  salvation  in  virtue  of  the 
ethical  imity  of  the  family.  Salvation  is  not  promised  to  the  jailer 
irrespective  of  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace.  If  he  neglects  prayer 
and  the  study  of  the  Word,  or  abandons  himself  to  the  practice  of 
known  sin,  his  present  profession  and  baptism  will  not  save  him. 
They  will  only  heighten  his  guilt  and  insure  his  sterner  condemna- 
tion. So  also  salvation  must  come  to  his  children  in  and  through 
the  use  of  the  proper  means — ^faith  and  prayer  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  and  instruction  of  the  child  as  to  his  covenant  status  with 
its  privileges  and  promises.  But  baptism  is  the  pledge  to  the  believ- 
ing and  faithful  parent  who  pleads  the  divine  promises,  that  the 
use  of  the  means  will  be  met  by  responsive  grace  in  the  heart  of 
the  child,  and  the  one  so  dear  to  him  will  not  be  wanting  when  God 
counts  His  jewels.  He  has  trusted  Christ  for  His  own  salvation; 
he  may  trust  Him  imdoubtingly  also  for  that  of  his  child.  That 
equal  fidelity  on  the  part  of  a  godly  Baptist  parent  will  not  be  met 
with  the  same  gracious  cooperating  influence,  we  would  not  be  so 
harsh  as  to  assert.  Our  loving  Father  is  very  tender  to  the  blind 
ness  of  his  weak  and  erring  children.  But  such  a  one  misses  the 
comfort  and  strength  which  he  might  have  were  he  to  accept  the 
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Bible  teaching  regarding  the  children  of  the  covenant.  To  sum 
up,  we  can  fairly  deduce  from  the  passage  before  us  that  faith  in 
"Christ  is  the  sole  condition  of  salvation,  and  that  when  a  man  pro- 
fesses this  he,  with  his  children,  comes  within  the  covenant,  and  all 
aj^  equally  entitled  to  the  seal  of  that  gracious  contract,  the  bless- 
ings it  confers  and  whatever  flows  from  the  heavenly  imion  of  the 
«oul  with  Christ  which  is  therein  consununated.  The  most  natural, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  richest,  meaning  of  the  apostle's  words  is 
one  which  is  fully  in  accord  with  the  general  doctrine  of  baptism 
taught,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  Westminster  Standards. 

The  narrative  in  the  Acts  merely  mentions  the  fact  that  "  many 
of  the  Corinthians  hearing,  believed,  and  were  baptized"  (Acts  xviii. 
•8).  This  by  itself  throws  no  Ught  upon  our  subject.  But  there  is 
an  interesting  reference  to  the  fact  here  chronicled  in  Paul's  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  where  he  says  (i.  13-17),  "I  thank 
God  that  I  baptized  none  of  you,  save  "  a  few  that  he  mentions,  "  for 
€hrist  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel."  This 
passage  has  been  quoted  as  showing  the  small  value  set  by  the 
robust-minded  apostle  upon  a  "mere  outward  ordinance."  Dr. 
<3harles  Hodge  says,  "This  means  that  baptism  was  very  inferior  to 
preaching."  Such  an  inference  is  wholly  imwarranted  and  imjust. 
Why  does  Paul  express  his  thankfulness  that  he  had  baptized  so 
few?  "Lest  any  man  should  say  that  ye  were  baptized  into  my 
name."  Not  because  baptism  was  a  minor  ordinance,  but  lest  any 
one  should  be  misled  and  consider  it  a  purely  human  sign  of  personal 
allegiance  to  a  teacher,  instead  of  a  divine  mystery  in  which  God 
seals  pardon  through  the  cleansing  blood  of  Christ.  He  could  not 
^et  preaching  over  against  baptism,  as  if  the  former  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  latter.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  " Great  Commission" 
baptism,  or  the  doctrine  imderlying  it,  is  part  of  the  "Gospel." 
Paul  could  not  preach  "  the  whole  coimsel  of  God"  without  dwelling 
with  due  emphasis  upon  the  sacrament  which  was  necessary  to 
entrance  into  the  Church.  We  shall  see  as  we  study  his  epistles, 
notably  those  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  what  stress  he  lays  upon  it 
as  bringing  Christians  imder  a  sacred  obligation,  as  members  of 
Christ's  body,  to  walk  worthy  of  their  exalted  Head.  Paul  was  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  speak  lightly  of  the  ordinance  through  which 
the  joy  of  conscious  acceptance  came  to  his  own  heart.  As  an 
apostle  his  duties  included  baptizing,  but  owing  to  his  rapidly  pass- 
ing from  one  place  to  another,  as  he  sought  to  "  make  disciples  of  all 
nations,"  he  could  not  stay  long  enough  in  one  place  to  follow  up 
his  preaching  with  the  further  instruction  necessary;  so  he,  with  the 
20 
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Other  apostles,  ''appointed  for  themselves  elders  in  every  church" 
(xiv.  23),  to  whom  they  relegated  the  ordinary  ministration  of  word 
and  sacrament.  Paul  evangelized,  they  shepherded.  The  attitude 
of  the  apostle  toward  baptism  is  fully  shown  in  our  next  passage. 

Arrived  at  Ephesus,  Paul  found  twelve  men  who  professed  to  be 
disciples  of  Christ  (Acts  xix.  1-7).    Wishing  to  bestow  upon  them 
the  full  endowment  of  spiritual  blessing  he  inquires, ''  Did  ye  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost  when  ye  became  believers?'^  that  is,  as  seen  by  the 
next  question,  "when  ye  were  baptized?"    They  reply,  "Nay,  we 
did  not  so  much  as  hear  whether  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given."    (Com- 
pare the  exactly  similar  expression  in  John  vii.  39,  "  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  not  yet  given").    Paul  in  effect  answers,  "How  could  you  be 
ignorant  of  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost  if  ye  were  baptized  into 
Christ?    Into  what,  then,  were  ye  baptized?"    They  said,  "Into 
John's  baptism."    "  Ah,"  says  Paul, "  that  explains  matters.   John's 
baptism  was  only  preparatory  and  prophetic;  the  baptism  of  Christ 
is  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  of  which  John  spake."    They  were  then 
first  baptized,  and  afterward,  upon  the  imposition  of  the  apostle's 
hands,  received  the  further  divine  afilatus  which  manifested  itself 
in  the  gifts  of  tongues  and  ecstatic  utterances.    The  facts  that 
Paul  inquired  into  their  baptimsal  standing  and  performed  the 
rite  before^  bestowing  any  further  grace  shows  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider the  sacrament  as  an  ordinance  of  inferior  importance,  but 
rather  as  the  necessary  preliminary  to  the  right  reception  of  further 
gifts  and  teaching  and  having  a  special  grace  of  its  own.    The  view 
of  Calvin  that  verse  5  means,  not  the  baptism  of  water,  but  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Spirit,  which  verse  6  more  precisely  explains,  is  on  a  par 
with  ^his  interpretation  of  John  iii.  5.    It  is  what  Meyer  calls  "  an 
error  of  dogmatic  presupposition."    The  baptism  of  verse  5  stands 
in  apposition  to  "John's  baptism,"  and  the  gift  received  in  verse  6 
Ls  that  concerning  which  Paul  inquired  in  verse  2.    There  might  be 
baptism  which  was  not  followed  by  the  imposition  of  apostolic 
hands  and  the  recipients  of  which  could  not,  therefore,  "speak  with 
tongues  and  prophecy,"  but  there  could  be  no  gift-conferring  rite 
until  first  the  necessary  qualification  for  the  reception  of  it  had  been 
bestowed  in  baptism.    The  instance  of  the  reversal  of  this  order  in 
the  baptism  of  Cornelius'  household  is  the  exception  which  proves 
the  rule. 
St.  John,  N.  B.  T.  F.  Fotheringham. 


VIL 

EDUCATION  AS  A  NATIONAL  ASSET  OF 

JAPAN. 

rpHE  sudden  appearance  of  Japan  upon  the  world's  stage  as  a 
X  first-class  power  is  by  conunon  consent  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  sensational  incidents  of  modem  history.  Rulers,  statesmen, 
diplomats,  scholars,  and  men  of  affairs  have  been  taken  by  surprise. 
The  most  far-seeing  leaders  in  world  politics,  and  the  most  astute 
students  of  the  Orient,  have  alike  had  their  horizons  enlarged  to 
such  an  extent  that  an  entirely  new  point  of  view  must  be  taken 
of  the  possibilities  latent  in  the  Far  East.  A  radical  readjustment 
of  the  international  horoscope  becomes  necessary. 

The  subject  is  suggestive  and  fascinating,  but  in  view  of  the  limi- 
tations of  space  only  a  single  aspect  of  it  can  be  treated.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  lessons  of  history  that  general  education  counts 
as  a  valuable  national  asset.  A  high  standard  of  intelligence 
among  a  people  is  like  a  power-house,  from  which  heavily  charged 
forces  of  mental  energy  may  work  mightily  in  shaping  public 
opinion  and  directing  the  public  will.  The  intelligent,  thinking 
man  makes  the  best  citizen,  the  best  workman,  the  best  merchant, 
the  best  soldier;  the  well-informed  and  well-trained  mind  possesses 
that  power  of  initiation,  that  gift  of  discernment,  that  capacity  to 
judge  values,  that  instinct  to  read  destiny,  and  that  genius  to  grasp 
ideals  which,  when  characteristic  of  citizenship  in  general,  give  a 
splendid  endowment  of  power  to  a  whole  people. 

Modem  Japan  has  ah-eady  made  a  wise  and  noble  investment  in 
education.  It  has  become  one  of  her  national  assets,  and  will  no 
doubt  greatly  contribute  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  enrichment 
of  the  empire,  and  to  the  molding  of  both  her  internal  and  external 
policy  in  harmony  with  a  high  type  of  civilization.  It  will  probably 
take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  educational  movements 
of  history.  In  studying  it  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  in  passing 
that  an  honorable  and,  in  fact,  at  one  stage,  a  leading  place  may 
be  justly  accorded  to  missions  as  an  inspiriting  factor  in  this  phe- 
nomenal development.  That  a  nation  of  forty-six  million  people 
which  came  into  touch  with  the  modem  world  not  more  than  half 
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a  century  ago  should  organize  an  elaborate  system  of  State  educa- 
tion, administer  it  efficiently,  endow  it  with  a  complete  working 
plant,  enlisting  meanwhile  in  its  support  the  enthusiastic  coopera^ 
tion  of  all  classes,  and  accomplish  this  unprecedented  achievement 
virtually  within  the  limits  of  a  single  generation,  is  surely  a  phe- 
nomenon of  exceptional  interest  and  impressiveness. 

The  stir  of  the  awakening  came  with  the  opening  of  the  empire 
by  Conmiodore  Perry  in  1853  and  1854,  and  the  subsequent  treaties 
of  Townsend  Harris  on  behalf  of  America,  and  of  Lord  Elgin  on 
behalf  of  Great  Britain,  the  former  being  signed  July  29, 1858,  and 
the  latter  August  26  of  the  same  year.  The  beginning  of  the  Meiji 
era,  in  1868,  witnessed  the  initial  efforts  set  in  motion  to  develop 
a  modem  educational  system.  In  1871  a  Department  of  Education 
was  established,  and  in  1873  a  programme  was  drawn  up,  modeled 
after  the  approved  methods  of  the  West.  Even  at  this  juncture 
the  enterprising  youth  of  Japan  did  not  wait  for  the  opening  of 
the  door  of  opportunity  at  home,  but,  as  we  know,  came  by  hundreds 
to  America  and  other  Western  lands,  in  search  of  educational  privi- 
leges. The  Emperor,  in  1872,  issued  his  remarkable  proclamation 
of  an  educational  code,  in  which  occiu^  this  striking  sentence:  "It 
is  intended  that  henceforth  education  shall  be  so  diffused  that 
there  may  not  be  a  village  with  an  ignorant  family,  or  a  family 
with  an  ignorant  member."  In  setting  before  themselves  the 
accomplishment  of  so  monumental  a  task  the  Japanese  had  the 
wisdom  to  seek  the  advice  and  aid  of  educational  experts — ^men 
of  gifts  and  experience,  mostly  from  America,  into  whose  charge 
were  committed  various  departments  of  the  general  scheme.  The 
late  Dr.  David  Murray  was  invited  to  become  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  Colleges,  and  was  installed  as  official  adviser  to  the 
whole  Educational  Department  of  Japan. 

The  service  rendered  by  missionaries  at  this  time  was  of  con- 
spicuous value.  Dr.  Hepburn's  Dictionary  became  a  serviceable 
working  tool,  indispensable  as  a  link  between  the  Japanese  language 
and  Western  learning.  Dr.  Guido  F.  Verbeck  was  called  upon  by 
the  Government  as  early  as  1869  to  estafclish  a  college  after  the 
Western  model.  In  fulfilling  this  mission  he  became  virtually  an 
instrument  in  laying  the  foundations  of  an  Imperial  University. 
He  acted  for  a  time  as  adviser  of  the  Government  in  its  educational 
plans,  and  so  identified  himself  with  intellectual  progress,  during  a 
period  of  ten  years,  that  he  has  been  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
foimders  of  the  whole  educational  machinery  of  the  empire.  He 
\ssumed,  at  the  same  time,  the  r61e  of  political  counselor  and  guide 
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to  the  leading  men  in  government  circles.  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Brown 
was  another  missionary  educator  whose  services  were  notable  at 
this  formative  period.  "  Nine-tenths,"  writes  Dr.  Griffis,"  of  the 
modem  educated  men  and  women  of  Japan  before  1890,  and  a 
majority  of  those  in  influence  and  office  to-day,  received  their  first 
instruction  from  American  missionaries."  Female  education 
received  also  an  abiding  incentive  at  this  time  through  the  services 
of  Mrs.  Louise  H.  Pierson.  A  Japanese  oflBcial  is  quoted  as  saying, 
concerning  the  initial  efforts  to  promote  female  education:  "You 
missionary  ladies  have  done  a  vastly  greater  work  for  Japan  than 
you  ever  dreamed  of.  Our  Government  had  no  hope  for  success 
in  establishing  girls'  schools  until  we  were  inspired  by  your  suc- 
cesses." The  growth  of  the  educational  spirit  has  been  quickened 
by  such  Japanese  Christians  as  Neesima,  Honda,  Ibuka,  Nijima, 
Ebara,  Motoda,  Oshikawa,  Yoshioka,  and  Kataoka.  Men  of  affairs 
have  promoted  these  high  interests  with  patriotic  devotion  and 
liberal  gifts.  Mr.  Fukuzawa  was  an  example  of  a  man  of  great 
public  spirit  and  enlightened  views  on  national  questions,  who 
established  what  is  practically  an  independent  imiversity,  in  which 
ethical  instruction  and  moral  discipline  receive  due  attention. 

The  Japanese  educational  system,  although  a  wonderful  achieve- 
ment, with  many  admirable  features,  is  not  without  some  grave 
defects,  and  in  the  hands  of  reactionary  administrators  it  may  even 
become  a  source  of  moral  weakness  to  the  nation.  Its  ethical 
basis  and  its  religious  trend  both  lack  the  highest  and  most  efficient 
elements  of  educational  power.  It  is  not  meant  that  ethical 
instruction  is  altogether  neglected,  but  that  moral  discipline  is  based 
rather  upon  patriotic  ideals  derived  from  the  national  consciousness 
or  from  social  custom,  without  inspiring  religious  incentives  and 
with  hardly  any  pressure  of  supreme  authority  to  support  it. 
Things  that  ought  to  be  observed  or  done  are  taught  in  the  form 
of  maxims  or  rules,  with  such  a  routine  of  wearisome  iteration  that 
many  teachers  regard  the  hour  for  instruction  in  ethics,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  classic  formulae  of  the  traditional  moral  systems  of 
Confucianism  and  Buddhism,  as  the  most  unwelcome  and  tiresome 
feature  of  the  curriculum.  The  stimulus  of  a  quickened  conscience 
and  the  grip  of  moral  obligation  are  apt  to  be  lacking,  while  practice 
is  hardly  coimted  a  serious  duty,  except  by  those  aheady  predis- 
posed to  a  moral  life. 

The  spirit  of  patriotic  chivalry,  which  is  inspired  by  reverence 
for  ancestral  traditions  and  by  devotion  to  the  ruling  Emperor — that 
code  of  the  Samurai,  with  its  loyalty  and  its  intense  esprit  de 
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carps,  which  has  flamed  up  so  marvelously  in  the  present  great 
struggle  for  national  existence  and  international  prestige — is  an 
endowment  of  which  any  people  may  be  proud.  It  comes  to  the 
rescue,  so  far  as  certain  aspects  of  pubhc  duty  are  concerned.  It 
is,  however,  a  code  of  honor,  an  Order  of  Knighthood  (known  among 
the  Japanese  as  ''Bushido")^  rather  than  a  religion  of  love  and 
humility,  which  finds  its  inspiration  in  reverence  for  the  Christ  who 
exemplifies  universal  sacrifice,  teaches  pure  and  noble  morals  for 
all  men,  and  emphasizes  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  in  terms  of 
gentleness  and  unselfish  service. 

The  Japanese  themselves,  in  many  instances,  recognize  the 
imperfection  of  such  a  system,  but  those  in  authority,  while  seeking 
to  provide  a  remedy,  have  apparently,  as  yet,  failed  to  comprehend 
the  need  of  a  spiritual  and  religious  sanction  to  ethics.  The  Em- 
peror's "  Imperial  Rescript  on  Morals,"  issued  in  1890,  was  intended 
to  relieve  this  situation  and  give  to  the  educational  system  a  more 
invigorating  quaUty.  It  can  hardly  be  said,  however,  to  have  been 
really  helpful  in  this  respect,  as  it  made  the  traditional  moral 
standards  of  Japan,  in  a  somewhat  idealized  form,  virtually  the 
highest  rule  of  conduct  for  succeeding  generations.  Japan  must 
be  built  upon  Japan,  the  Japanese  must  be  good  Japanese,  true  to 
themselves  and  to  their  history,  a  reproduction  of  their  ancestral 
exemplars — ^this  seems  to  be  the  first  incentive  and  the  final  word 
of  the  moral  code.  It  amoimts  virtually  to  a  deification  of  the 
nation.  In  a  work  on  ethics  for  use  in  the  schools,  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  probable  sanction  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
occurs  the  following  sentence:  "Our  coimtry's  history  clearly  con- 
stitutes our  sacred  book  and  moral  code Oiu*  sacred  book 

is  our  history,  holy  and  perfect,  the  standard  of  morals  throughout 
all  time,  having  not  the  slightest  flaw.  We  have  this  divine,  sacred 
book  of  history;  do  we  need  to  seek  another?" 

This  appeal  to  national  consciousness  and  historic  ideals  may, 
no  doubt,  be  regarded  by  some  as  a  close  coimterpart  of  natural 
religion;  but  must  it  not  be  conceded  that  while  Japanese  education 
brings  to  the  front  no  loftier  moral  standards  than  those  based  upon 
mere  historic  precedent,  and  enforces  them  with  no  more  vigorous 
appeals  to  the  conscience  than  are  involved  in  national  hero  worship, 
it  will  inevitably  follow  that  the  educational  programme  will  be 
lacking  in  power?  In  addition,  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor  is 
hung  in  every  school,  and  receives  honors  which  would  naturally 
be  understood  as  placing  him  in  the  seat  of  moral  authority,  if  not 
of  religious  supremacy.    In  the  stress  and  strain  of  that  mighty 
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conflict  with  evil  which  marks  all  human  experience,  the  Japanese 
surely  need  the  authoritative  guidance  of  a  Sovereign  higher  than 
the  loftiest  human  ruler,  and  the  gracious  help  of  that  divine  love 
and  compassion  which  have  been  the  support  of  the  human  heart 
and  the  inspiration  of  heroic  service  among  the  advanced  nations 
of  the  earth. 

The  Department  of  Education,  in  1899,  imder  the  influence  of  a 
narrow  and  nationalistic  policy,  promulgated  a  restrictive  "In- 
struction" concerning  education,  prohibiting,  in  fact,  all  religious 
teaching,  not  only  in  State  institutions,  but  in  all  private  and  mis- 
sion schools  of  the  empire.  This  was  made  a  subject  of  respectful 
remonstrance  by  missionaries,  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  leading 
liberal  spirits  of  the  empire.  The  remonstrance  did  not  concern 
itself  so  much  with  State  education,  but  insisted  that  private  teach- 
ing in  mission  and  other  schools  entirely  dissociated  from  the  State 
system  should  be  relieved  from  such  a  prohibition,  on  the  groimd 
that  it  was  an  infringement  of  the  religious  liberty  embodied  in  the 
Constitution  of  Japan.  Such  enlightened  non-Christian  educators 
in  the  empire  as  Mr.  Fukuzawa  and  Coimt  Okuma  were  equally 
strenuous  in  deprecating  this  reactionary  policy  of  the  Educational 
Department.  The  prohibition  was  finally  repealed,  so  far  as  private 
schools  were  concerned.  This  result  is  clearly  an  advance  in  the 
direction  of  a  more  liberal  interpretation  of  religious  liberty  in 
Japan. 

The  facilities  provided  by  the  State  represent  a  completely 
graded  ladder  of  educational  agencies,  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  university,  providing  every  opportimity  for  a  generous  and 
quickening  intellectual  culture  through  the  channel  of  a  broad  and 
varied  curriculum.  The  latest  statistics  of  education  imder  gov- 
ernmental auspices,  as  furnished  in  an  article  in  The  Churchman 
some  months  ago,  by  His  Excellency  Kogoro  Takahira,  Japanese 
Minister  to  the  United  States,  are  as  follows:  2  imiversities,  with 
4046  students;  57  normal  schools,  with  19,194  pupils;  258  middle 
schools,  with  95,027  pupils;  859  industrial  and  technical  schools, 
with  57,855  pupils;  80  higher  schools  for  gu-ls,  with  21,523  pupils; 
50  public  and  private  special  schools,  with  16,390  pupils;  8  govern- 
ment teachers'  training  institutes,  with  319  pupils;  27,154  element- 
ary schools,  with  an  attendance  of  5,135,487  scholars.  The  total 
State  educational  plant  would,  therefore,  be  represented  by  28,468 
schools  of  all  grades,  with  5,349,841  pupils.  State  education  is 
compulsory,  and  the  above  attendance  represents  about  94  per  cent, 
of  the  boys  and  82  per  cent,  of  the  gh-ls,  being,  as  is  evident,  a  very 
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large  proportion  of  the  children  between  six  and  fourteen  years  of 
age.  The  total  of  children  within  the  school  age  amounts  in  round 
numbers  to  7,500,000.  The  technical,  commercial,  and  special 
schools  have  increased  rapidly  in  nimibers,  and  are  in  prosperous 
condition,  the  courses  offered  being  remarkably  complete  and 
thorough,  giving  to  graduates  at  once  a  professional  and  commercial 
standing,  which  is  of  great  value.  As  for  the  training  given  in  the 
military,  naval,  and  engineering  schools,  no  one  is  to-day  likely  to 
doubt  its  practical  excellence. 

A  fine  Agricultural  College  at  Sapporo  is  a  State  institution  con- 
ducted with  great  efficiency.  Under  the  presidency  of  William  S.- 
Clark, Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  from  the  State  Agricult\u*al  College  at  Am- 
herst, Massachusetts,  it  assumed  an  importance  among  the  public 
institutions  which  has  made  its  record  especially  honorable.  It 
bids  fair  to  develop  into  a  university  in  the  near  future.  Christian 
influence  has  been  strong,  and  many  of  its  students  have  become 
men  of  prominence  in  the  Christian  commimity  of  the  empire.  The 
two  State  universities  are  at  Tokyo  and  Kyoto.  The  facilities,, 
especially  in  higher  education,  are  so  complete  that  there  has  been  a 
large  influx  of  students  from  China,  who  are  seeking  a  foreign  edu- 
cation imder  Japanese  auspices.  The  expenditure  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  increased  from  about  $8,500,000  (gold)  in 
1896  to  $18,000,000  m  1900.  It  has  probably  increajsed  propor- 
tionately since  the  latter  date. 

Educational  provision  for  girls  has  claimed  a  good  share  of  this 
amount,  as  the  cause  of  female  education  has  been  remarkably  vindi- 
cated in  Japan,  so  much  so  that  a  University  for  Women  ( Joshi  Dai 
Gakko)  was  established  at  Tokyo  in  April,  1901.  The  foimder  is. 
Prof.  Naruse,  an  enterprising  Japanese  Christian,  who  has  made 
a  special  study  of  the  facilities  for  female  education  in  Christian 
lands,  and  has  devoted  himself  to  this  line  of  service  at  home. 
His  imdertaking  has  proved  immensely  popular,  an  attendance  of 
more  than  eight  himdred  pupils  being  already  reported.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  Japanese  fimds  contributed  by  men  of  wealth  interested 
in  the  education  of  women.  Christian  students  have  every  oppor- 
timity  afforded  them,  and  enjoy  religious  freedom.  Coimt  Okuma 
is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  undertaking.  Among  its  departments  is  one  devoted  to  do- 
mestic science.  There  are  other  notable  efforts  on  behalf  of  female 
education,  independent  of  the  government  scheme;  we  may  men- 
tion the  School  for  Peeresses,  and  the  admirable  institution  recently 
established  by  Miss  Um6  Tsuda,  at  Tokyo.    The  city  of  Tokyo  has 
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become  the  educational  centre  of  the  empire,  and  is  estimated  by  a 
prominent  Tokyo  jomnal  to  contain  a  student  population  of  about 
fifty  thousand.  We  have  spoken  of  two  State  imiversities,  at 
Tokyo  and  Kyoto.  The  University  for  Women,  it  may  be  said, 
makes  a  third.  There  are  still  two  others,  the  one  foimded  by  Mr. 
Fukuzawa  and  another  by  Coimt  Okuma,  making  in  all  five 
Japanese  universities,  three  of  which  are  independent  of  State  aid. 

In  view  of  the  naturalistic  basis  of  morals  which  imderlies  State 
education  in  Japan,  and  the  absence  of  a  religious  impress  upon  the 
character  of  its  instruction,  the  function  of  mission  education 
appears  all  the  more  needful  in  the  moral  interests  of  the  nation. 
Special  usefulness  attaches  also  to  Christian  work  among  students. 
The  Yoimg  Men's  Christian  Association  has  an  important  sphere 
in  the  collegiate  and  imiversity  life  of  Japan.  It  has  been  organized 
with  a  view  especially  to  its  eflBciency  among  the  student  body. 
Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  has  visited 
Japan  at  intervals,  in  the  capacity  of  a  student  evangelist,  with 
memorable  and  cheering  results.  The  Christian  instruction  in 
mission  schools,  with  its  moral  anchorage  and  religious  incentive,  is, 
therefore,  in  some  measure,  an  offset  to  the  obscurantist  policy  of 
government  education.  It  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  recog- 
nized among  thoughtful  moralists  everywhere  that  the  education 
which  does  not  touch,  inform,  and  develop  the  spiritual  and  religious 
faculty  in  the  yoimg  is,  however  elaborate  its  scope,  partial  and 
defective,  and  in  certain  vital  respects  profitless. 

Distinguished  leaders  in  Japan  speak  very  plainly  of  the  peril 
of  the  present  situation.  Baron  Iwasaki  has  recently  said  on  this 
point:  "In  all  the  essentials  of  outward  improvement  there  has 
been  remarkable  progress — ^remarkable  to  a  degree  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  what  might  have  been  expected.  But  it  is  otherwise 
when  one  looks  below  the  surface,  and  searches  for  those  quaUties 
without  which  there  can  be  no  solid  advance,  nor  any  legitimate 
enUghtenment.  In  these  essentials  the  record  is  not  encouraging. 
A  marked  absence  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  is  necessarily  ac- 
companied by  want  of  respect  for  one's  self,  and  a  failure  therefore 
to  win  the  respect  and  confidence  of  others.  The  low  value  set  upon 
integrity  destroys  mutual  trust.  The  defect  is  not  in  the  basis 
of  Japanese  character;  in  the  days  when  the  old  Samurai  spirit 
prevailed,  loyalty,  self-sacrifice,  faithfulness  to  promises,  and 
courageous  perseverance  were  conspicuous  traits  of  the  educated 
man.  But  in  the  rush  of  modem  materialism  these  qualities  have 
been  submerged.    The  great  wants  of  the  time  are  earnestness  of 
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purpose  and  integrity  of  conduct.  The  lack  of  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  the  indifference  to  moral  restraints  displayed  by  leading 
Japanese  are  not  due  to  deficient  learning.'' 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  manifestly  from  the  mission  schools 
that  Christian  workers  will  be  supplied.  The  Imperial  University 
has,  as  yet,  made  but  a  nominal  contribution  to  the  distinctively 
Christian  forces  of  the  empire.  The  record  of  several  mission 
schools  shows  that  they  are  nurseries  of  Christian  character. 
Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  students  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  Ferris  Seminary  at  Yokohama  have  become  Christians,  and 
of  those  who  have  been  graduated  the  proportion  is  ninety-five 
per  cent.  The  record  of  the  Joshi  Gakuin,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  at  Tokyo,  is  even  more  remarkable,  nearly  every  graduate 
having  become  a  professing  Christian.  The  Kobe  College  for  Girls 
has  a  record  of  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  in  church  members. 
The  Joshi  Gakuin,  up  to  1900,  had  graduated  forty-eight,  and  of 
this  number  forty-one  had  become  Christian  workers,  and  of  164 
graduates  of  the  Kobe  College  100  have  been  in  Christian  service. 
Still  another  example  of  the  social  stimulus  and  extended  utility 
along  various  lines  of  usefulness  is  furnished  in  the  following  record 
of  students  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  College  of  the  Methodist  Mission  at 
Tokyo.  Among  them  are  foimd  five  professors  in  the  Imperial 
University,  fifty-six  teachers  in  middle-grade  schools,  twenty-one 
Christian  preachers,  seventy-seven  in  business  life,  six  editors,  five 
physicians,  twenty-three  government  officials,  ten  officers  in  the 
army,  five  officers  in  the  navy,  and  a  scattering  representation 
among  lawyers,  artists,  engineers,  explorers,  legislators,  and  diplo- 
matic officials.  This  is  surely  ample  testimony  in  vindication  of  the 
far-reaching  influence  of  missionary  education. 

Dr.  Neesima  founded  the  Doshisha  at  Kyoto  in  1875,  and  its 
record  is  already  remarkable.  Fully  4700  students  have  been 
connected  with  this  notable  institution,  and  its  graduates  nimiber 
over  a  thousand.  Out  of  this  list  ninety-three  have  become 
preachers,  and  147  teachers.  Scattered  throughout  Japan  there 
are  148  merchants,  nineteen  journalists,  thirty-four  bankers,  and 
twenty-eight  government  officials  who  are  representatives  of  its 
graduates.  In  a  single  year — the  one  preceding  Dr.  Neesima's 
death — 172  conversions  were  reported  among  its  students.  Its 
last  report  gives  its  student  enrollment  as  522.  Under  its  new 
president,  Mr.  Shimomura,  continued  and  satisfactory  progress 
seems  assured.  Among  other  leading  missionary  institutions  in 
Japan,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  may  be  noted  St. 
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Paul's  College,  Aoyama  College,  and  the  Meiji  Gakuin,  of  Tokyo,  the 
Anglo-Japanese  College  at  Kobe,  Steele  College  at  Nagasaki,  the 
Anglo-Japanese  College  at  Nagoya,  and  the  Tohoku  Gakuin  at 
Sendai,  reporting  in  all  about  1400  pupils.  There  are  thirty-eight 
theological  and  training  schools,  with  some  600  students.  Boarding 
and  high  schools  number  fifty-five,  with  6682  pupils.  The  total 
niunber  of  evangelical  mission  schools  of  all  grades,  reported  in  the 
latest  statistical  tables,  is  as  follows:  Schools,  173,  with  13,196 
pupils.  Nearly  half  of  these  schools  are  for  girls,  with,  approxi- 
mately, 5000  pupils. 

A  national  spirit  like  that  of  Japan,  once  educated  and  enlight- 
ened, becomes  an  instrument  of  power  which  is  destined  to  have  a 
far-reaching  mission,  not  only  among  the  nations  of  the  Far  East, 
but  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  If  such  supreme  patriotism, 
having  been  linked  with  general  and  trained  intelligence,  becomes 
also  refined  and  ennobled  by  Christian  faith  and  loyalty,  the  out- 
come must  be  a  very  imusual  example  of  a  nation  whose  God  is  the 
Lord,  and  whose  destiny  will  bring  new  glory  to  mankind.  Japan- 
ese patriotism,  however,  as  yet  lacks  the  refining  fire;  it  can  be 
made  a  far  nobler,  sweeter,  and  holier  principle  than  it  is.  Patriot- 
ism plus  Christianity  is  confessedly  the  ideal  thing.  If  the  patriot  is 
not  only  a  lover  of  his  country,  but  a  servant  of  God,  his  devotion 
is  of  a  higher,  safer,  and  more  valuable  type  than  any  which  is 
prompted  by  human  enthusiasm,  however  intense.  With  a  patri- 
otic spirit  such  as  Japan  possesses  as  a  basis,  the  addition  of  a 
religious  element  such  as  Christianity  could  give  would  result  in  a 
superb  realization  of  national  vitality  and  power,  which  might 
easily  equal,  if  not  surpass,  anything  we  have  ever  witnessed  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

The  apparent  capacity  of  the  Japanese  to  develop  a  humanized 
society  and  a  self-restrained  army  and  navy  in  what  must  to  a  large 
extent  be  regarded  as  a  non-Christian  atmosphere  is  worthy  of 
great  respect.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  determine  precisely  the 
extent  to  which  Christianity  may  have  been  already  a  factor  in 
molding  modem  Japan.  Upon  this  point  there  would,  no  doubt, 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  even  among  those  who  are  best  able  to 
judge;  some,  especially  among  the  Japanese,  would,  probably,  be 
inclined  to  minimize  it;  others  might  be  led  to  exalt  imduly  its 
influence.  It  is  clear  that  there  has  been  manifest  for  some  time  a 
great  and  growing  respect  for  Christianity  in  Japan.  Many  of  her 
prominent  men  are  Christians,  some  of  her  non-Christian  statesmen 
and  leaders  regard  the  Christian  religion  with  favor,  and  seem  ready 
to  adopt  its  principles,  especially  its  moral  standards,  as  worthy  not 
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only  of  respect  but  of  support.  Bishop  McKim,  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Mission,  stated  recently  that  the  influence  of  Christianity 
in  Japan  was  100  per  cent,  greater  than  its  statistical  strength- 
It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  if  Christianity  should  become  a 
dominant  power  in  Japan,  we  should  see  results  which  would  attract 
world-wide  attention  and  admiration.  As  a  Christian  nation  the 
Japanese  would  be  likely  to  set  the  pace  for  the  hitherto  laggard 
nations  of  Christendom,  giving  an  example  not  only  of  the  individ- 
ualistic triumphs  of  Christianity,  but  of  its  national,  civic,  humani- 
tarian, and  social  power  to  uplift  mankind.  It  needs  no  prophet  to 
discover  in  the  light  of  present  events  that  mighty  unfoldings  of 
history  are  pending  in  the  Far  East.  Japan  will  not  drift  idly  to 
her  destiny;  a  strenuous  nation  is  abeady  panting  for  power  and 
prestige.  Her  relations  to  China  are  yet  unknown;  a  possible 
alliance — ^political  and  military — may  bring  problems  which  will 
not  be  easily  solved.  It  may  be  justly  coimted  ah-eady  as  an  inesti- 
mable benefit  to  the  world  that  the  influence  of  missions,  and  thus 
of  Christianity,  is  firmly,  though  as  yet  incompletely,  established  in 
both  coimtries. 

The  single  aspect  of  progress  which  we  have  now  considered  is 
only  one  of  several  which  may  well  be  studied  by  us  all.  God  is 
manifestly  working,  secretly,  mightily,  and  irresistibly,  through 
His  own  chosen  agency  of  missions,  to  hasten  the  preparation  of  the 
backward  nations  for  great  and  majestic  changes  which  are  coming 
ere  long  in  the  whole  international  status  of  the  world.  The  era 
of  arbitration  has  dawned — ^this  may  be  said,  even  though  war  now 
rages.  In  fact,  the  present  desperate  and  bloody  war  may  only 
hasten  and  confirm  the  movement.  The  interparliamentary  rela- 
tionship, or  rather  the  international  parliament,  is  no  longer  a 
dream;  it  is  soberly  discussed  and  ardently  longed  for  by  practical 
statesmen.  In  the  prospect  of  such  an  international  rapprochement 
and  the  possible  establishment  of  a  Parliament  of  Nations  as  one  of 
the  great  achievements  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  services  of 
missions  seem  to  possess  inestimable  value.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  it  was  easier  to  believe  the  statement  of  Scripture  that  a 
nation  shall  be  bom  in  a  day,  and  it  was  never  more  evident  than 
at  the  present  hour  that  there  is  no  agency  so  effective  in  preparing 
nations  for  this  birth  into  a  higher  life  than  the  missionary  forces 
now  so  busily  at  work  throughout  the  earth.  The  great  commission 
of  the  glorified  King  of  all  men  means  to  mankind  much  more  than 
we  have  faith  to  grasp;  it  will  be,  we  must  believe,  a  supreme  factor 
in  the  making  of  a  new  earth. 

New  York  City.  James  S.  Dennis. 
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I.— PHILOSOPHICAL  LITERATURE. 

Pbilobopht  as  Scientia  Scientiarum  and  A  History  of  Classifications  of 
THE  Sciences.  By  Robert  Flint,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.8.E.,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Palermo ;  and  Professor  (Emeritus)  Edinburgh  University.  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1904.   Laige  8vo ;  pp.  x,  340.  S4.50  net. 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Flint  has  given  a  brief  but  masterly  presentation  of  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  true  relation  between  Philosophy  and  the  Sciences*(pp.  1  to  63), 
followed  by  a  valuable  historical  sketch  of  similar  attempts  in  the  past.  He 
maintains  that  Philosophy  is  the  le^timate,  although  often  the  rejected  and  in- 
sulted, queen  of  the  sciences.  Such  a  queen  they  must  have,  although  he  quotes 
with  approval  Kant's  lament:  "Time  was  when  metaphysics  was  the  queen  of  all 
the  sciences.  But  now  it  is  the  fashion  to  heap  contempt  and  scorn  upon  her, 
and  the  matron  mourns,  forlorn  and  forsaken,  like  Hecuba."  In  support  of  his 
belief  in  this  necessity,  Dr.  Flint's  argument  is  fourfold:  First,  Philosophy  may  be 
viewed  as  simple  science,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  separate  sciences  that 
these  separate  sciences  themselves  bear  to  their  own  doctrines,  respectively,  and 
thus  conditioning  their  collective  imity,  self-consistency  and  harmony;  second, 
in  order  that  the  proper  sphere  of  each  special  science  may  be  correctly  under- 
stood ;  third,  in  order  that  they  may  see  how  and  where  they  may  help  each  other; 
and  fourth,  in  order  to  coimteract  the  evils,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  of  spe- 
cialism.   These  evils  Dr.  Flint  regards  as  real  and  very  great. 

In  seeking  to  realize  this  harmonizing  and  unifying  function  of  Philosophy,  four 
hard  problems  have  to  be  reckoned  with,  first,  it  is  necessary  to  form  a  right 
estimate  of,  and  to  take  a  right  attitude  toward,  each  special  science.  Philosophy 
must  "combine  them  into  a  harmonious  cosmos  or  well-proportioned  corpus" 
This  soimds  quite  Comtian,  and  Dr.  Flint  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Comte  was 
wrong  in  what  he  denied  rather  than  in  what  he  affirmed.  Philosophy  has  indeed 
a  positivistic  side,  but  it  is  a  great  error  to  aflSrm  that  it  has  no  other;  and  here  we 
recognize  the  same  voice  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  his  former  very  valuable 
books,  insisting  that  the  scientist  is  the  very  man  of  all  men  who  takes  everjrthing 
on  trust.  Second,  Philosophy  is  boimd  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  knowledge 
itself.  This  is  where  Kant  comes  in ;  he  was  right,  but  he  was  not  wholly  right. 
Third,  Philosophy  must  elaborate  an  accordant  theory  of  being  and  becoming; 
and  this  is  her  metaphysical  function.  In  doing  this  she  will  encoimter  Nature, 
Mind  and  Deity,  giving  rise  respectively  to  Ontology,  Psychology  and  Theology, 
though  not  without  very  important  modifications  of  the  common  connotations 
of  these  terms,  especially  of  the  last  two.  Fourth,  Philosophy  should  forecast 
the  course  of  things  and  determine  the  worth  of  Truth,  Beauty,  Virtue,  Life, 
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et  cetera.  This  is  the  practical  side  of  Philosophy.  Thus  we  see  Philosophy  to 
be  Positive,  Critical,  Metaphysical  and  Practical. 

Dr.  Flint  argues  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  knowledge  (p.  51),  namely,  ordi- 
nary, scientific  and  philosophic.  '  We  can  agree  with  this  only  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  these  differences  are  not  essentially  epistemological;  we  like 
the  author's  word  "stages"  better  than  "kinds."  The  author's  thought  is  that 
ordinary  knowledge  is  common  to  all  men,  but  is  often  extremely  indistinct,  con- 
fused and  superficial.  Scientific  knowledge  differs  from  it  in  the  possession  of 
precision  and  exactness,  and  philosophic  knowledge  in  its  possession  of  compre- 
hensiveness and  profundity.  We  may  gather  up  the  substance  of  Dr.  Flint's 
whole  scheme,  after  a  fashion,  when  we  say  that  he  teaches  that  Philosophy  deals 
(1)  positively  or  phenomelogically,  (2)  critically  or  epistemologically,  (3)  meta- 
physically or  theoretically,  and  (4)  practically  with  (1)  God,  (2)  the  World,  and 
(3)  Self. 

The  historical  survey  of  the  whole  science  of  philosophical  methodology  which 
the  volume  presents  viiH  be  valuable  for  reference,  to  the  student  of  related  sub- 
jects. The  author  states  very  briefly  the  elements  of  the  chief  schematisms  from 
Plato  to  the  present,  often  accompanying  the  statement  with  a  dear  and  instruc- 
tive critique  of  the  scheme  presented.  The  author  confesses  that  his  work  is 
meant  only  for  a  certain  class  of  persons,  and  whether  that  class  is  large  or  small 
he  does  not  profess  to  know.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  not  very  large,  but  cer- 
tainly, large  or  small,  it  will  appreciate  the  work  of  this  volume  in  mapping  out 
the  geographical  outlines  and  relations  in  the  vast  tracts  of  human  knowledge. 
The  organizing  principle,  the  principiutn,  is  of  the  very  first  importance,  but  it 
must  be  right  and  it  must  be  comprehensive.  True  thought  knows  not  a  science 
only,  not  sciences  only,  but  Science;  and,  as  no  one  knows  thoroughly  and  cor- 
rectly any  one  State  in  the  American  Umon  who  is  ignorant  either  of  its  relation 
to  all  the  other  States  or  of  its  place  in  the  larger  whole  of  which  it  b  a  part,  so 
no  one  knows  any  science  thoroughly,  nor  can  he  know  the  sciences  correctly,  who 
has  not  in  mind  some  organizing  principle  which  unites  them  e  pluribus  unwn. 
Philosophy  is,  as  this  book  teaches,  this  principle;  it  is  the  acientia  scienHarum. 

Trenton.  Hsnrt  Collin  Minton. 

The  Pstcholooical  Review.  Edited  by  J.  Mark  Baldwin,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Howard  C.  Warren,  Princeton  University,  and  Charles  H. 
JuDD,  Yfde  University.  The  Dippbrentl^tion  of  the  Religious  Con- 
sciousness. By  Irving  King,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Psychology;  Pratt 
Institute.  Pph.,  pp.  72.  The  MacMillan  Company,  41  North  Queen  street, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  66  Fifth  avenue.  New  York.  Agent:  G.  E.  Stechert,  Lon- 
don (2  Star  Yard,  Carey  Street,  W.  C.) ;  Leipzig  (Hospital  Street,  10) ;  Paris 
(76  Rue  de  Rennes).    January,  1905. 

This  paper,  which  was  "  accepted  by  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,"  regards  the  religious  attitude  as  ''a  specialized  form  of  reaction," 
and  aims  to  present  the  development  of  this  attitude  from  the  "primitive  unspe- 
cialized  type  of  reaction ''  whence  it,  along  with  other  complex  forms  of  experience, 
is  assumed  to  proceed.  The  discusdon  is  technical  and  elaborate.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  reviewer,  the  result  is  insignificant  and  unsatisfying  ''At  its  best 
religious  emotion  stands  only  for  the  organization  of  the  values  out  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  individual,  rather  than  for  any  superior  illumination  with  reference 
to  ultimate  truth."  ''In  so  far  as  religion  postulates  extra-mental  forms  of 
illumination  or  of  control,  that  is,  that  the  relation  of  supernatural  to  the  natural 
is  the  same  as  that  between  the  members  of  a  series,  the  states  of  consciousness 
which  it  selects  tend  to  be  those  of  the  fringe."     That  is  to  say,  the  chief  lesson  to 
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be  learned  from  the  study  of  the  development  of  the  religious  consciousness  is  that 
"the  most  prominent  features  of  the  rdigious  consciousness  are  closely  connected 
with  the  more  or  less  automatic  and  subconscious  aspect  of  the  psycho-physical 
organism."  In  a  word,  religion  is  a  matter  of  feeling  merely,  and  of  a  low  kind  of 
feeling  at  that. 
Princeton,  William  Brbnton  Greene,  Jb. 


II.— APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Agreement  of  ESyolution  and  Christianitt.  By  Samuel  Louis  Pbillips 
(A.B.,  Princeton),  Author  of  The  Testimony  of  Reason,  etc.  Washington, 
D.  C:  The  Phillips  Company,  330  John  Marshall  Place,  1904.  8vo;  pp.  x, 
202. 

This  essay  argues  in  support  of  the  substantial  agreement  between  Evolution 
and  Christianity,  virtually  by  regarding  Evolution  as  a  category  which  embraces 
Christianity.  Necessarily,  such  an  argument  presupposes  or  involves  an  inter- 
pretation of  each  of  the  terms  to  the  agreement.  The  author's  conception  of  both 
Evolution  and  Christianity  is  large  and  unusually  free.  He  maintiuns  that  ''the 
Christian  religion  is  as  evolutionary  in  its  influence  on  the  moral  and  incidentally 
on  the  physical  and  mental  nature  of  man  as  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  the 
transmission  of  acquired  characteristics  to  progeny  are  on  the  physical  nature  of 
animals"  (p.  5) ;  accordingly,  he  would  rank  that  religion  as  a  Science  just  as  much 
as  physiology  and  mental  philosophy. 

The  chief  task  of  the  author,  thus  laid  out  for  himself,  is  to  make  good  these 
interpretations.  To  be  sure,  it  is  true  that  Christianity  is  not  unscientific  in  the 
substance  of  its  teachings  or  in  its  placement  or  in  its  processes;  but  it  is  quite 
novel  to  regard  it  purely  as  a  science,  correlated  with  the  other  special  sciences  in 
the  vast  area  of  human  knowledge.  However,  granted  the  author's  initial  con- 
ception, he  has  clear  sailing.  His  argument  is  safe  and  sound,  and  his  conclusion 
apparently  indisputable.  But  we  question  whether  either  the  conventional  evo- 
lutionist or  the  conventional  Christian  religionist  will  consent  to  start  out  with 
him  in  his  argument.  We  suspect  that  the  former  would  have  a  longer  parley 
and  a  stiffer  resistance  than  the  latter.  If  the  author  specializes  Christianity  too 
much,  he  generalizes  Evolution  more.  As  he  conceives  Evolution,  it  rests  upon 
two  basic  principles,  namely,  that  excellences  are  reached  only  from  lower  states 
of  growth,  and  that  this  growth  is  always  by  effort.  The  author's  spirit  is 
reverent,  his  incidental  representations  of  the  internal  contents  of  Christianity 
thoroughly  evangelical,  and  the  general  impression  which  the  argument  leaves 
upon  the  reader's  mind  is  wholesome  and  helpful.  If  he  strains  overmuch  to  bring 
all  truth  into  evolution  moulds  (no  strange  fault  in  these  days  of  evolution-mad- 
ness), he  nevertheless  does  not  in  the  least  blink  the  supremacy  of  Holy  Scripture 
or  wince  at  the  reality  of  the  Supernatural.  He  believes  that  he  has  shown  that 
"Christianity  is  a  Science,  established  by  God  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  its  field  of 
operation,  and  is  to  be  classed  with  all  the  other  sciences  and  agencies  he  has 
ordained  for  the  Evolution  of  His  Creation"  (p.  116). 

Trenton.  Hsnrt  Collin  Minton. 

The  Dynamic  of  Christianity:  A  Study  of  the  Vital  and  Permanent  Element 
in  the  Christian  Religion.  By  Edward  Mortimer  Chapman.  Boston  and 
New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company;  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge: 
1904.     8vo;  pp.  viii,  345. 

This  volume  is  another  in  the  list,  already  an  extended  one,  the  object  of  which, 
for  the  most  part,  is  to  commend  essential  Christianity  to  "the  modem  view  of 
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things."  In  this  task  the  burden  of  the  weight  is  here — ^as  indeed  in  most  cases — 
thrown  upon  the  much-worked  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Immanence.  In  the  light 
of  this  illuminant  many  problems  that  once  perplexed  the  thoughtful  fade  en- 
tirely out.  The  author  doubts  "the  application  of  the  Beatitude  to  those  who 
cry  'Peace,  Peace/  when  there  is  no  quarrel."  In  the  course  of  this  easy-going 
and  elegant  irenic  many  assumptions  are  incidental  and  many  open  questions  are 
quietly  regarded  as  closed.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  book  could  have  been 
written  before  the  late  Dr.  Sabatier's  posthumous  volume  appeared.  In  any 
case  experience  is  highly  exalted  and  dogma  b  deeply  degraded.  "The  real 
dynamic  of  Christianity  haa  once  and  again  proven  itself  to  be  a  thing  springing 
so  directly  out  of  spiritual  experience  that  everything  else  can  be  treated  with 
relative  contempt"  (p.  181).  The  Cosmical  Force  pervading  the  universe  is  one 
with  the  Spirit  of  all  Grace,  and  the  difficult  work  of  maintaining  any  sort  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  functions  of  this  same  Power,  thus  designated,  is  tacitly 
dismissed  with  the  implicit  assumption  that  such  a  distinction  is  very  largely 
fictitious.  "  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  hbtory  of  the  Christian  Church  would  seem 
to  show  it  to  be  imder  the  influence  of — ^perhaps  it  would  be  more  exact  to  say 
the  crude  and  imperfect  instrument  of — a  Power  which  moves  upon  bodies  of 
men  as  a  will  makes  its  presence  felt  upon  subordinate  wills — ^not  disdaining 
their  utterance  of  its  behests  because  the  behests  are  sometimes  misunderstood 
and  always  inadequately  interpreted,  nor  the  service  of  their  hands  because  the 
things  the  hands  build  are  made  of  wood,  hay  and  stubble,  as  well  as  of  silver 
and  gold"  (p.  192). 

The  book  is  bright,  fresh  and  well  written;  however,  it  sometimes  puts  the 
reader  to  wondering  just  what  the  writer  means,  as,  for  example,  in  the  passage 
just  quoted.  As  to  its  teaching,  the  book  is  open  to  the  criticism  which  is  appli- 
cable to  most  of  its  kind.  It  contracts  the  conceptions  of  religion  in  order  to 
bring  them  within  the  hard-strained  limits  of  scientific  moulds.  Conversion  is 
subordinate  to  the  category  of  evolution  (p.  208,  el  seq.) ;  the  term  "vicarious"  is 
robbed  of  everything  distinctively  its  own  when  it  is  said,  "It  is  not  irreverent  to 
claim  that  wherever  a  man  bears  hardness  for  the  sake  of  his  fellow,  the  work  of 
vicarious  atonement  appears  in  process"  (p.  276);  any  Scriptural  and  indeed 
rational  conception  of  sin  i?  gone  when  it  is  said,  "Sin  is  the  permission  («ic)  of 
disorder  in  the  life  of  the  spiritual  man"  (pp.  267,  268),  for  then  who  indeed  is  so 
great  a  sinner  as  God  Himself,  who  certainly  "permits"  it?  The  distinction 
between  natural  and  supernatural  is  dismissed  as  obsolete  and  misleading;  "so 
by  degrees,  as  Christianity  matures  and  bears  fruit  in  a  genuine  faith  in  God  as  a 
Spirit,  we  shall  see  the  old  and  long  emphasized  distinction  between  natural  and 

supernatural  fade  away Christ's  thought  of  God  the  Spirit  as  the  vital 

divine  Force  in  the  world  leading  men  into  all  truth  implies  that  all  God's  processes 
are  natural,  inasmuch  as  Nature  itself  is  but  an  inclusive  expression  for  the  sum 
of  them"  (pp.  296,  297).  Inspiration  did  not  cease  with  the  Canon — ^a  judgment 
arrived  at  deductively  by  the  author,  for  he  is  able  to  announce,  with  somewhat 
of  oracular  certitude:  "Inspiration  is  too  subtle  and  pervasive  a  matter  {sic)  to  be 
confined  to  one  century  or  one  group  of  men"  (p.  312).  Howbeit  the  author,  not 
unmindful  of  his  peril,  is  yet  unwilling  to  be  misunderstood,  and  so  he  shall  speak 
for  himself:  "This  is  not  to  ascribe  to  David  Copperfield  the  spiritual  significance 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  But  it  is  to  advance  the  claim,  and  that  upon  the 
highest  authority,  that  in  so  far  as  the  modem  master  of  fiction  proved  his  posses- 
sion of  a  special  commission  to  proclaim  the  worth  of  peace  and  good-will  to  men, 
his  inspiration  is  of  the  same  fundamental  nature  as  that  which  gave  illumination 
and  authority  to  St.  Paul"  (pp.  314,  315).  As  to  authority,  the  author  insists 
that  "there  is  authority  in  the  Bible,  and  very  great  authority"  (p.  316) ;  indeed, 
he  concedes  that  the  Bible  is  a  "chief  servant  of  Christianity,"  and  then  adds,  by 
quotation  from  Sabatier,  "But  the  servant  need  not  be  perfect;  it  suffices  that 
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she  be  faithful."  In  locating  the  source  of  authority  in  religion,  never  objective 
but  always  subjective,  the  author  does  not  escape  the  common  misfortune  of 
ending  up  with  just  no  authority  at  all.  We  have  enjoyed  the  book  It  rewards 
the  reader  with  many  valuable  suggestions.  It  says  much  that  is  true  on  the  way 
to  a  conclusion  which  we  believe  to  be  both  weak  in  itself  and  weakly  supported 
by  the  author;  but,  really,  we  have  failed  to  find  here  a  single  contribution  which 
has  not  been  put  on  paper  by  some  one  else  who  has  managed  to  dip  his  pen  in 
the  self-same  ink  a  little  earlier  in  the  morning. 

Trentim,  Henry  Collin  Minton. 


III.— EXEGETICAL   THEOLOGY. 

Ursemitische  Religion  im  Volksleben  des  Heutigen  Orients.  Forschungen 
und  Funde  aus  Syrien  und  Pal&stina  von  Samuel  Ives  Curtiss.  Deutsche 
Ausgabe.  Mit  57  Abbildungen  tmd  2  Karten  nebst  einem  Vorwort  von 
Wolf  Wilhelm  Grafen  Baudissin.  Leipzig:  J.  C.  Hinrichs'sche  Buch- 
handlung,  1903.     Pp.  xxx,  380. 

This  goodly  volume  embodies  the  ripened  thought  and  culminating  life-work 
of  a  cultured  American  scholar.  The  original  edition  in  English  was  issued  from 
the  press  in  1902,  with  the  title  Primitive  Semitic  Religion  To-day,  Its  appear- 
ance in  a  German  translation,  and  with  an  appreciative  estimate  by  Graf  Baudis* 
sen  in  a  Prefatory  Note,  form  a  worthy  crown  to  years  of  arduous  labor  unstint- 
iiigly  given  to  this  one  task.  A  mournful  interest  attaches  to  the  version  in  that^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  paper  or  two  written  by  him  for  the  Congress  of  Orien- 
talists, it  is  the  last  service  to  scholarship  rendered  by  the  lamented  author.  He 
died  in  London  on  September  22,  1904,  on  his  return  from  Palestine,  which  he 
had  visited  for  the  fourth  time  in  search  of  further  information  on  his  chosen 
theme. 

The  material  which  Prof.  Curtiss  subjected  to  scrutiny  is  manifold,  and  of 
course  it  differs  in  worth.  In  Prof.  Baudissin's  judgment,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  work  is  the  record  and  investigation  of  those  religious  customs  of  the 
present  inhabitants  which  are  known  to  be  of  ancient  origin  from  inherent  traits 
or  because  they  are  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament  and  other  Semitic  literature. 
The  Mohammedan  and  Christian  accretions  can  be  readily  separated;  and  when 
these  foreign  elements  have  been  removed,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
remainder  is  the  survival  of  primitive  practice.  But  the  matter  is  not  so  simple, 
the  friendly  introducer  of  the  German  translation  thinks,  when  the  investigation 
concerns  conceptions  of  God  and  divine  things  which  do  not  spring  immediately 
out  of  these  definite  customs.  Here  the  result  is  less  trustworthy;  for  not  every 
idea  of  God  and  His  ways  that  is  neither  distinctly  Christian  nor  Mohammedan 
can  on  that  accoimt  be  regarded  as  primitive  Semitic  thought. 

Princeton,  N.  J.  John  D.  Davis. 

A  Concise  Diction  art  op  the  Assyrian  Language  (Ass3rrian-English-German). 
By  W.  Muss-Arnold.  Berlin:  Reuther  &  Reichard;  London:  Williams  & 
Norgate;  New  York:  Lemcke  &  Bachner.    Parts  14  to  16.    1905. 

These  three  installments  add  192  pages  to  the  advancing  work,  bringing  the 
total  number  up  to  1024,  and  carrying  the  definitions  through  the  word  iafru. 
Evidently  two  more  fascicles  will  be  required  to  complete  the  alphabet;  and 
perhaps  an  additional  one  containing  an  appendix,  for  not  a  few  new  vocables 
and  meanings  have  come  to  light  while  the  Dictionary  has  been  in  course  of  pub- 
lication. 
31 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  each  of  these  parts  bears  the  date  of  1905.  They  ap- 
peared within  two  months  after  the  year  opened;  and  yet  a  glance  at  the  pages 
reveals  that  the  author  has  incorporated  in  these  pages  the  lexicographical  dis- 
cussions and  discoveries  of  the  preceding  twelve  months.  He  has,  as  would  be 
expected  and  demanded,  examined  the  papers  presented  during  that  year  to 
such  learned  bodies  as  the  Victoria  Institute,  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archseology, 
the  American  Oriental  Society,  the  Deutsche  Morgenl&ndische  Gresellschaft;  he 
has  culled  from  such  technical  journals  of  1904  as  the  Zeitachrift  fUr  Awyriologie, 
RecueiL  dea  Travaux,  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literature;  and 
he  has  gathered  the  material  from  more  formal  books  of  the  year,  such  as  Harper's 
Code  of  Hammurabi  and  Nielsen's  AUarabiache  Mondreligion,  But  the  range  of 
the  literature  laid  under  contribution  is  much  wider.  Articles  of  recent  years  in 
The  Independent,  New  World,  Expository  Times,  Zeitgeist,  Theologische  Literature 
seitung  have  not  escaped  his  searching  eye.    The  work  is  up  to  date. 

Princeton,  John  D.  Davis. 

BtBLISCHB  ZErrSCHRIFT  IN  VeRBINDUNO  MIT  DER  RSDAKTION  DER  BiBLIBCHEN 

Studien  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Joh.  Gottsberoer  und  Dr.  Jos.  Eicken- 
BEROER,  Professoren  an  der  Universit&t  MUnchen.  Zweiter  Jahrgang. 
Freiburg  im  Breisgau:  Herdersche  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  1904  (B.  Herder, 
17  South  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.).    Per  year  S3.60. 

Tliis  is  a  periodical  published  by  Roman  Catholic  scholars.  It  was  founded  in 
1902  to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  Biblische  Studien,  edited  by  Dr.  Barden- 
hewer,  and  favorably  known  by  its  scholarly  researches,  especially  in  the  field  of 
Patristics.  The  Biblische  Studien  are  not  a  theological  review  properly  speaking, 
inasmuch  as  each  number  consists  of  a  single  treatise  complete  in  itself.  The 
present  publication  brings  briefer  articles  and  book  reviews.  It  is  conducted  in 
the  interest  of  the  ''Catholic''  faith,  in  response  to  the  papal  encyclica  of  1895, 
which  called  attention  to  the  importance  and  fruitfulness  of  Bible-study  for  all 
branches  of  theological  learning.  This  positive  purpose,  however,  in  no  wise 
interferes  with  the  scholarly  character  of  the  articles  published.  The  contribu- 
tors, on  the  whole,  show  themselves  well  acquainted  with  the  trend  of  modem 
discussion,  and,  as  a  rule,  also  know  where  the  strategic  positions  lie  from  a  theo- 
logical standpoint.  It  is  especially  refreshing  to  find  a  scholarly  review  in  which 
the  opposition  to  modem  rationalistic  criticism  is  not  a  matter  of  difference  in  de- 
gree but  a  matter  of  dissent  in  principle.  Another  feature  that  caUs  for  favorable 
comment  is  the  cosmopolitan  make-up  of  the  staff  of  contributors.  Austria, 
Germany,  France  are  represented  in  the  four  installments  of  the  year  1904.  We 
have  looked  in  vain  for  the  name  of  an  American  contributor.  Besides  more 
extended  book  reviews,  there  is  appended  to  each  number  a  fairly  complete  list 
of  bibliographical  notices,  dealing  in  a  few  words  of  orientation  with  the  more 
important  publications  in  the  several  fields  of  theology.  This  seems  to  us  a 
much  more  valuable  method  than  that  of  the  usual  barren  bibliographies,  which 
give  nothing  but  titles  and  do  not  enable  the  reader  to  distinguish  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff. 

Princeton.  Geerhardus  Vos. 

The  Bible:  Its  Structure  and  Purpose.  By  John  Urquhart.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.  Volume  I,  pp.  251 .  New  York : 
Gospel  Publishing  House,  1904. 

This  volume  is  the  first  of  what  is  apparently  intended  to  be  an  extensive  apolo- 
getic, analytic  and  interpretative  work  on  the  entire  Scriptures.  Indeed,  we  under- 
stand that  the  second  volume  has  already  been  issued,  and  the  author's  plan  is 
steadily  advancing  toward  accomplishment. 
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The  work  is  written  for  mature  and  intelligent  readers,  but  is  by  no  meaiiA 
intended  primarily  for  Biblical  scholars.  Its  tone  is  quite  popular,  and  the  au- 
thor's style  is  certainly  vivacious  enough  to  encourage  his  readers  to  continue  to 
the  end.  With  the  ultimate  purpose  of  exhibiting  by  detailed  analysis  the  unity 
and  symmetry  of  the  Bible  as  a  planned  book,  Mr.  Urquhart  begins  by  a  survey 
of  the  present  state  of  critical  opinion;  discusses  secondly  the  topics  of  canon 
and  text;  and  finally  asks  and  answers]  the  theological  question,  Why  has  Qod 
given  us  the  Bible?  This  preliminary  material  occupies  the  bulk  of  the  first 
volume,  leaving  only  a  few  pages  for  the  actual  beginning  of  what  is  to  fill  the 
succeeding  volumes.  From  the  little  here  given,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the 
work  is  to  traverse  familiar  ground  over  a  new  path.  It  will  be  neither  an  intro- 
ductory nor  an  expository  work,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  those  terms,  but 
will  possess  characteristics  of  both  sorts,  every  question  being  debated  from  the 
apologetic  standpoint. 

The  writer's  standpoint  is  strictly  conservative.  His  chief  complaint  against 
current  criticism  is  that  it  mangles  a  vital  organism.  His  effort  to  defend  the 
Bible's  representation  of  its  own  origin  by  developing  the  rationality  of  its  struc- 
ture and  piurpose,  is  in  harmony  with  the  broader  methods  of  the  present  apolo- 
getics as  compared  with  those  of  the  past,  and  it  is  to  be  commended,  as  far  as 
this  first  volume  entitles  the  reader  to  pass  judgment. 

Princeton.  J.  O&cab,  Botd. 

Biblical  Criticism.  A  Brief  Discussion  of  Its  History,  Principles  and  Methods. 
By  John  A.  W.  Haas,  D.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  Henrt  E.  Jacobs, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  Philadelphia:  General  Council  Lutheran  Publication  House, 
1903.    Pp.  xxxi,  233. 

Dr.  Haas  has  done  a  real  service  to  the  Church  in  publishing  thus  in  permanent 
form  the  lectures  delivered  at  the  Lutheran  Seminary  of  Philadelphia  a  few  years 
since.  The  book,  though  brief,  is  remarkable  for  its  broad  outiook  upon  this 
exhaustiess  field  of  discussion.  It  embraces  within  its  scope  New  Testament 
as  well  as  Old,  past  as  well  as  present  movements  and  leaders,  both  the  "lower' ' 
and  the  ''higher"  criticism.  It  gives  evidence  of  wide  reading,  as  a  glance  at  the 
indices  proves ;  and  the  author's  balance  of  judgment  and  firmness  of  anchorage  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  variety  of  subject-matter  show  something  more  than  the 
omnivorous  reader.  He  sees  beneath  the  surface  of  changing  opinions,  he  esti- 
mates the  permanence  and  the  absoluteness  of  critical  "results,"  he  correlates 
and  contrasts  the  forces  at  work  in  different  parts,  at  different  times,  and  with 
different  tools,  upon  the  essentially  single  task  of  Biblical  criticism.  As  an  active 
pastor  of  a  great  metropolitan  church,  and  as  an  appreciative  student  of  extra- 
Biblical  literature,  he  has  approached  and  achieved  his  task  with  a  freshness  that 
happily  relieves  the  weight  of  a  style  of  ten  too  German.  The  book  is  anything 
but  dull.  It  is  moderate  in  tone  without  being  compromising  in  spirit.  It 
appreciates  without  consenting,  and  opposes  without  antagonizing.  It  is  through- 
out a  sane,  conservative,  suggestive  guide  to  those  who  are  perplexed  by  their 
ignorance  or  mistrust  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  Biblical  critics. 

Princeton,  J.  Oscar  Botd. 

St.  Paul's  Conceptions  op  the  Last  Things.  By  the  Rev.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy, 
M.A.,  D.Sc.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  k  Son,  1904.  8vo;  pp.  xx,  370. 
(The  Cunningham  Lectures  for  1904.) 

In  choosing  for  the  subject  of  his  Cunningham  Lectures  "St.  Paul's  Conceptions 
of  the  Last  Things,"  the  author  of  this  work  has  endeavored  to  supply  a  real  need. 
Even  in  German  theological  literature,  where  monographs  on  the  various  aspects 
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of  Pauline  teaching  are  most  abundant,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  a  satisfactory    . 
discussion  of  the  topic  exists.     Kabisch's  book  is  too  onensidedly  phyucal  in  its 
interpretation  of  the  apostle's  fundamental  conceptions,  and  the  smaller  treatise 
of  Teichmann,  besides  confining  itself  to  the  Resurrection  and  the  Judgment,  is 
too  much  dominated  by  the  idea  of  development  in  St.  Paul's  eschatological 
thought  to  give  a  fair  presentation  of  the  facts.    In  English,  the  book  of  Charles, 
taking  in  the  whole  field  of  Old  and  New  Testament  eschatology,  by  reason  of 
its  comprehensiveness,  offers  no  more  than  a  brief  and. sketchy  outline  of  the 
apostle's  positions.    But  Dr.  Kennedy  not  only  has  prepared  a  timely  book,  he 
has  also  prepared  what  may,  on  the  whole,  be  called  a  good  book.    We  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  there  are  not  in  his  discussion  several  points,  some  of  them 
important,  in  regard  to  which  we  feel  bound  to  differ  from  the  conclusions  reached. 
To  some  extent  even  the  basis  on  which  the  discassion  is  carried  on  evokes  dissent. 
We  are  made  to  feel  that  the  author  does  not  share  our  belief  in  the  inspiration 
of  the  apostle  to  the  extent  of  regarding  him  an  infallible  teacher.    Thus  we  are 
told  that  ''the  inspiration  of  the  apostle  is  an  equipment  of  the  Spirit  for  the  work 
he  has  immediately  to  do,"  and  in  the  same  connection  that  "one  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  God's  operation  in  history  is  a  gradual  change  in  the  mental  per- 
spective of  nations  and  individuals"  (pp.  27-28).    We  are  asked  to  admit  "the 
possibility  of  very  considerable  variation  as  to  details  in  the  apostle's  conceptions 
at  different  times,  for  the  simple  reason  that  neither  in  Judaism  nor  in  primitive 
Christian  circles  does  there  seem  to  have  been  any  rigid  eschatological  system" 
(p.  163).    On  the  other  hand,  while  holding  this  laxer  view  of  inspiration  in  the 
abstract,  and  professing  readiness,  if  need  be,  to  draw,  or  at  least  not  d  priori  to 
reject,  its  consequences,  the  author,  it  must  be  said  to  his  credit,  makes  a  very 
restrained  and  discreet  use  of  the  liberty  he  thus  vindicates  for  himself.    He  does 
not  delight,  as  so  many  modem  writers  do,  in  involving  the  apostle  in  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  inconsistencies.    In  most  cases  he  finds  that  the  contradic- 
tions do  not  in  reality  exist.    Illustrative  of  this  attitude  is  his  manner  of  dealing 
with  the  assertion  that  the  doctrine  of  imiversal  judgment  was  simply  a  portion 
of  the  popular  religious  consciousness  of  the  time  which  the  apostle  had  retained, 
without  endeavoring  to  adjust  it  to  his  profoimder  and  more  spiritual  conceptions. 
First,  we  are  reminded  that  "this  is  a  supposition  which  even  the  soberest  and 
most  restruned  Christian  thought  ought  not  to  reject  d  priori"  because  "the  very 
highest  endowment  of  a  human  soul  with  the  Divine  Spirit  can  never  turn  the 
consciousness  into  an  isolated  automaton."    We  are  almost  immediately  reas- 
sured, however,  on  learning  that  "in  St.  Paul's  case,  as  in  that  of  all  the  New 
Testament  writers,  we  must  be  content  to  form  our  estimate  of  his  conceptions 
solely  from  the  evidence  which  we  possess  "  (p.  277) .    The  only  instance  where  the 
danger  of  the  toned-down  theory  of  inspiration  shows  itself  in  concrete  form  is 
foimd  in  the  remarks  of  p.  280,  to  the  effect  that  the  imprisonment  epistles  repre- 
sent a  vaguer  and  more  simplified  outlook  into  the  future  than  the  earlier  epistJes, 
an  outlook  simuned  up  in  the  simple  term  l^mc.    It  is  suggested  that  Paul,  "as 
he  sought  to  fathom  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  which  were  hidden 
in  Christ,  felt  less  confidence  even  in  the  prophetic  forecasts  which  had  been  a 
stable  element  in  his  eschatological  thought.     Perhaps  he  grew  more  and  more  to 
distrust  the  use  of  earthly  imagery  and  pictures  drawn  from  human  experience 
to  body  forth  the  circumstances  of  a  life  belonging  to  another  order."     When  on 
the  basis  of  this  the  question  is  put,  "Will  not  the  Christian  Church  act  wisely  in 
following  the  example  of  her  great  spiritual  teacher?"  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  injunction  must  fail  to  move  the  reader,  because  the  example  of  a  teacher  who 
loses  confidence  in  his  own  previous  teaching  is  apt  to  lose  its  constraining  power. 
The  author  nowhere  makes  an  explicit  avowal  of  his  attitude  with  reference  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  epistles.     It  appears,  however,  that  he  recognizes  not 
merely  the  imprisonment  epistles  but  [also  2  Thessalonians  as  genuine.     Only  the 
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data  from  the  pastoral  epistles  are  conspicuously  absent  from  his  discussion. 
This  might  seem  to  indicate  that  there  was  doubt  in  his  mind  if  not  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  these  documents,  at  least  as  to  the  advisability  of  introducing 
their  statements  as  Pauline  in  the  present  state  of  the  controversy.  The  latter 
objection,  however,  would  seem  to  bear  equally  much  against  the  inclusion  of 
2  Thessalonians  in  the  sphere  of  investigation. 

The  book  is  divided  into  six  chapters  dealing  successively  with  "The  Place  of 
Eschatology  in  St.  Paul's  Religious  Thought,"  "Formative  Influences  in  St. 
Paul's  Conceptions  of  the  Last  Things,"  "St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Life  and  Death," 
"St.  Paul's  Conceptions  of  the  Parousia  and  the  Judgment,"  "St.  Paul's  Con- 
ception of  the  Resurrection,"  "St.  Paul's  Conception  of  the  Consummation  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God."  At  the  close  of  the  book  an  additional  note  is  added  to  chap- 
ter ii  on  "The  Pauline  Eschatology  and  Hellenism."  The  first  chapter  well 
brings  out  the  dominating  place  eschatology  occupies  in  the  apostle's  view  of 
salvation.  We  believe  the  matter  could  have  been  even  more  strongly  put  than 
the  author  puts  it.  The  question  is  not  so  much  whether  the  doctrines  of  justifi* 
cation  and  possession  of  tiie  Spirit  and  union  with  Christ  carry  with  themselves 
an  outlook  into  the  future,  but  rather  whether  those  acts  and  states  to  which 
these  doctrines  refer  are  not  from  the  outset  eschatological  acts  and  states,  or, 
more  strictiy  speaking,  anticipations  in  this  life  of  what  had  previously  been  re- 
garded as  reserved  for  the  end.  Only  by  realizing  the  extent  to  which  this  is 
true  can  we  appreciate  the  profound  eschatological  interest  that  pervades  all 
Paul's  teaching.  Especially  in  connection  with  the  pneuma  conception  this 
might  have  been  more  strongly  emphasized.  The  Spirit  is  from  the  beginning  to 
Paul  the  element  of  the  eschatological,  heavenly  world.  We  note  with  satisfac- 
tion the  disavowal  of  Johannes  Weiss'  position,  that  the  element  of  Christrmysti- 
cism  is  an  uneschatological  or  anti-eschatological  factor  in  Paul's  religious  con- 
sciousness. The  very  opposite  is  true :  it  is  a  piece  of  the  most  pronoimced  escha- 
tological interpretation  of  Christianity.  We  are  not  quite  prepared  to  follow  the 
author  in  his  repeated  assertion  that  there  is  no  unified  eschatological  scheme  in 
St.  Paul's  episties.  He  appeals  to  this  uns3r8tematic  character  agunst  the  mod- 
em schemes  of  development  attributed  to  Paul.  In  our  opinion,  a  reliance  on 
more  detailed  and  penetrating  exegesis  of  the  crucial  passages  would  have  proved 
equally  effective  for  disposing  of  this  modem  notion,  and  would  have  resulted  in 
bringing  out  the  essential  harmony  of  all  Pauline  deliverances  on  the  subject.  We 
may  be  allowed  to  appeal  in  this  connection  to  the  opinion  of  Wemle,  who,  as 
a  rule,  is  sufficientiy  emphatic  in  affirming  the  unsystematic,  missionary  charac- 
ter of  the  apostie's  teaching,  and  yet  believes  that  Paul's  eschatology  represents 
a  simple,  consistent  system  in  comparison  with  previous  Judaistic  eschatological 
speculation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author  places  due  emphasis  on  the  sobriety 
of  Pauline  and  New  Testament  eschatology  in  general  as  over  against  the  Jewish, 
apocal3rptic  mode  of  treating  the  subject.  Excellent  also  is  what  is  said  in  the 
second  chapter  about  the  indebtedness  of  Paul  to  the  Old  Testament  and  to  Jesus 
in  this  line  of  teaching,  and  about  the  difference  between  him  and  Judaism  in  the 
spirit  which  animates  their  respective  eschatologies  (p.  44).  Not  much  weight 
is  attached  to  the  hypothesis  of  Persian  influence  as  an  important  formative 
factor  in  the  later  Jewish  eschatology,  although  all  through  the  book  the  paralleb 
from  Mazdeism  are  qouted,  largely  from  Sdderblom.  The  author  also-  takes 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  correct  position  in  regard  to  our  Lord's  great  eschato- 
logical discourse,  with  reference  to  which  he  denies  the  necessity  of  aswiming  that 
a  later  Jewish  apocal>^se  is  welded  together  with  the  genuine  words  of  Jesus.  In 
chapter  iii  the  discussion  of  the  Pauline  notion  of  death  is  more  illuminating  and 
satisfactory  than  that  of  life.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  author's  disinclination 
to  distinguish  closely  between  the  several  aspects  of  that  which  Paul  calls  life. 
Granted  that  the  idea  was  to  the  apostle  a  synthetic  one,  and  that  he  has  nowhere 
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analyzed  it  for  us  into  its  several  elements  or  aspects,  the  fact  still  remmns  that 
the  points  of  view  from  which  he  regards  it  in  various  connections  are  distinct,  and 
to  reconstruct  these  points  of  view  must  be  helpful  to  our  understanding  of  Paul's 
own  mind  on  the  matter.  Especially  the  distinction  between  life  as  a  hanum 
objectively  inherited  and  life  as  a  state  or  energy  subjectively  possessed  or  exer- 
cised, and  the  flowing  together  of  these  two  ideas,  we  should  have  liked  to  find  dis- 
cussed more  pointedly  and  at  greater  length.  The  chapter  on  the  Paiousia  and 
Judgment  does  not  c»Edl  for  particular  comment,  except  in  so  far  as  the  author 
ascribes  to  the  apostle  the  view  that  '*  the  man  of  sin"  of  2  Thess.  ii  would  be  the 
false  Jewish  Messiah .  We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  this  is  a  widespread  hypothe- 
sis which  has  gained  considerable  vogue  through  its  advocacy  by  Weiss,  Boua- 
set  and  others;  nevertheless  the  to  our  mind  very  serious  objection,  that  a 
Jewish  pseudo-Messiah  could  not  be  expected  "to  oppose  and  exalt  himself 
against  all  that  is  called  Qod,  or  that  is  worshiped,  so  that  he  sitteth  in  the  temple 
of  Qod,  setting  himself  forth  as  God,"  ought  to  have  been  weighed  and,  if  possible, 
removed.  The  discussion  of  the  resurrection  is,  on  the  whole,  luminous  and 
convincing.  We  doubt  whether  the  expression  l^tov  cufM  in  1  Cor.  xv.  30  war* 
rants  the  inference  that  "each  renewed  spiritual  nature  will  possess  its  distinct 
and  characteristic  oufta  irvevfiarucAv,  All  that  the  words  imply  is  that  the  resur- 
rection body,  generally  considered,  will  have  its  own  specific  difference.  We  also 
must  dissent  from  the  exegesis  which  makes  Paul  afiirm  that  the  vCifia  rfrnxut^ 
of  ver.  44  is  of  necessity  characterized  by  "corruption,  dishonor,  weakness." 
fVom  ver.  45  it  appears  tiiat  the  apostle  identified  this  "psychical  body"  with  the 
body  i^ven  the  first  Adam  at  creation,  which  cannot  have  been  a  body  of  corrup- 
tion,  dishonor  and  weakness,  since  elsewhere  he  plainly  teaches  that  ^ese  attri- 
butes are  the  result  of  sin.  Undoubtedly  the  juxtaposition  of  these  other  predi- 
cates and  ^x^*^^  creates  somewhat  of  a  problem,  but  it  is  better  to  state  the 
problem  dearly  and  leave  it  unsolved,  than  to  solve  it  in  a  way  which  brings  the 
apostle  into  conflict  with  himself.  We  find  ourselves  more  fuUy  in  accord  with 
the  writer  in  his  exegesis  of  the  difficult  passage  2  Cor.  v.  1-10.  His  main  conten- 
tion that  Paul  does  not  speak  here  of  a  resurrection  body  to  be  received  at  death, 
but  as  the  parousia,  we  unqualifiedly  accept.  At  the  same  time  we  believe  that 
a  more  minute  exegesis  of  the  passage  would  have  resulted  in  expressing,  far  more 
effectually  than  Dr.  Kennedy  does,  the  utter  untenableness  of  the  modem  exe- 
gens,  liie  author  also  follows  the  advocates  of  this  modem  view  in  his  interpre- 
tation of  ivdvadfievoi  in  ver.  3  as  equivalent  to  iirevdvadfievoi^  which  in  view  of 
the  context  (ver.  4)  seems  to  us  impossible.  We  also  feel  bound  to  disagree  when 
he  assumes  that  in  vers.  6-8  Paul  overleaps  the  interval  between  death  and  the 
parouoa,  as  he  does  in  ver.  1 .  In  our  opinion,  "  to  be  absent  from  the  body  "  and 
"to  be  at  home  with  the  Lord"  refer  distinctly  to  the  as  yet  unclothed  state  of 
the  believer,  who  has  died,  previous  to  the  parousia.  Paul  here  states  the  ground 
of  his  being  always  of  good  courage,  but  he  states  it,  of  course,  in  the  form  which 
corresponds  to  the  minimum  of  his  expectation;  this  was  imavoidable  since,  ac- 
cording to  ver.  4,  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  would  receive  the  maximum  of 
"being  clothed  upon'  *  at  the  parousia,  or  the  minimum  of  having  to  wait  for  the 
parousia  during  an  interval  of  nakedness  after  death.  A  question  which  it  might 
have  been  of  some  interest  to  discuss  is  whether  the  preparation  of  the  resurreo- 
I  tion  body  begins,  according  to  Paul,  during  this  life  or  not.    In  his  exegesis  of 

I  2  Cor.  iii.  18,  iv.  16  the  author  shows  that  the  latter  is  his  opinion,  and  we  believe 

I  this  to  be  correct,  but  the  point  might  have  been  explicitly  raised.    This  and 

i  other  similar  instances  of  omission  to  state  sharply  certain  controversial  questions 

I  of  detail  are  probably  due  to  the  lecture-form  of  the  discussion,  and  to  the  author's 

I  desire  to  keep  the  large  aspects  of  the  subject  before  his  readers.    It  gives  us 

pleasure  to  say  that  the  concluding  chapter  on  the  consummation  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  eminently  cogent  in  its  rejection  of  the  theories  of  a  second  probation  or 
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of  the  temporary  duration  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  of  the  premil- 
lennial  advent  of  Christ.  The  expression  on  p.  294  that  the  apostle  expects  for 
believers  "a  real  assimilation  to  Christ's  divine  nature"  we  consider  infelicitous. 
It  is  certainly  not  provable  from  Phil.  iii.  21,  imless  we  assume  that  the  body  of 
the  exalted  Christ  formed  in  the  apostle's  view  part  of  Christ's  divine  nature. 
On  p.  324  the  subject  of  Col.  ii.  16  is  through  an  oversight  represented  as  Christ, 
whereas  it  is  God.  The  appended  note  on  the  Pauline  Eschatology  and  Hellen- 
ism is  too  brief  and  cursory  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  such  a  difficult  and  widely 
ramified  question.  The  Pauline  notion  of  odp^  in  its  antithesis  to  irvevfia  involves 
a  problem  which,  if  it  be  solvable  at  all,  will  certainly  require  more  thorough 
treatment  than  the  author  is  able  to  a£ford  it  in  these  few  concluding  pages. 
Princeton,  Geerhardus  Vos. 

Der  Sohn  und  die  Sohne.  Eine  exegetische  Studie  zu  Hebr&er  ii.  5-18  von  Lie. 
Dr.  Julius  K5gel.  Gtitersloh:  Druck  und  Verlag  von  C.  Bertelsmann. 
(Beitrlige  zur  Ffirderung  Christlicher  Theologie.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr. 
A.  Schlatter  und  Dr.  W.  Latgert.  Achter  Jahrgang,  1904.  5.  u.  6.  Heft.) 
8vo;  pp.  141. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  exposition  of  an  exceedingly  difficult 
passage  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews .  It  forms  the  first  installment  of  a  series 
of  similar  expositions  on  other  parts  of  the  Epistle  to  be  published,  we  infer,  in 
the  same  periodical.  Dr.  KdgeFs  licentiate's  dissertation  published  in  1899  had 
for  its  subject  "The  Hidden  Character  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  the  Problem  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews."  In  this  he  endeavored  to  show  that  the  danger  to 
which  the  readers  were  exposed  and  which  the  writer  seeks  to  meet  sprang  from 
their  religious  extemalism.  They  found  fault  both  with  the  lowly  form  of  Jesus' 
life  on  earth  and  with  the  invisible  mode  of  His  later  existence  in  heaven,  because 
both  lacked  the  external,  palpable  glory  for  which  they  craved  in  the  Messiahship 
and  for  themselves.  Hence  the  two  main  points  which  the  author  elucidates  in 
the  epistle  are  the  reasonableness  of  Jesus'  humiliation,  suffering  and  death,  and 
the  reasonableness  of  His  invisible,  spiritual  mode  of  activity  in  heaven.  The 
former  he  does  chiefly  in  the  second  chapter,  the  latter  in  the  subsequent  discus- 
sion of  the  high-priestly  office  of  Christ.  It  will  be  perceived  that,  according  to 
this  view,  the  doctrine  of  the  highpriesthood  of  Christ  and  of  His  sacrifice  are 
not  dealt  with  on  account  of  any  direct  relation  in  which  the  readers  stood  to  the 
Old  Testament  form  of  religion,  but  only  because  they  o£fered  the  writer  a  suitable 
point  of  vantage  to  counteract  the  extemalistic  tendency  of  the  readers  and  to 
open  their  eyes  to  the  spiritual  glories  of  the  Christian  refigion.  Of  course  it  is 
not  excluded  that  the  Hebrews  may  have  been  Christians  from  the  Jews ;  perhaps 
even  their  extemalism  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  their  nationality  and 
religious  antecedents.  In  fact  Dr.  K6gel,  over  against  modem  proposals  to 
make  the  readers  Gentile  Christians,  adheres  to  the  old  view  that  they  were  largely 
Christian  from  the  Jews.  Only  he  does  not  base  this  conviction  on  the  promi- 
nence which  the  ritual  conceptions  of  priesthood  and  sacrifice  obtain  in  the  epistle, 
but  on  other  grounds.  Dr.  Kdgel's  proposal  to  find  in  the  extemalism  of  the 
readers  the  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  epistle  as  a  whole  is  not  altogether 
new.  Its  main  principle  is  found  already  in  Riehm's  well-known  work.  But  here 
it  was  still  coupled  with  the  old  view  that  the  extemalism  assumed  the  specific 
form  of  reliance  on  the  sacrificial  cult,  still  in  existence  at  the  time  of  writing, 
because  this  satisfied  their  craving  for  something  they  could  see  and  feel.  As 
already  stated,  Dr.  K5gel  entirely  dispenses  with  this,  and  besides  this,  both  in 
the  thoroughness  and  in  the  originality  with  which  the  principle  is  carried  out,  his 
dissertation  is  far  in  advance  of  the  position  of  Riehm. 

So  far  as  chap.  ii.  5-18  are  concemed,  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  the  author 
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has  succeeded  in  making  his  view  highly  plausible.  The  main  test  lies*in  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  exegesis,  both  as  to  connection  of  thought  and  as  to  details 
of  expression.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  writer  of  the  epistle  here  deals  with 
people  who  took  offense  at  the  humiliation,  the  suffering,  the  death  of  Jesus  during 
His  earthly  life  and  seeks  to  remove  the  offense  by  proving  the  reasonableness  of 
these  facts.  He  shows,  on  the  one  hand,  that  for  Jesus  the  humiliation  He  under- 
went was  the  ground  of  His  glory,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  reason  for 
thus  attaining  to  glory  lay  in  the  identification  between  Him  and  mankind,  which 
identification  finds  its  most  profound  and  succinct  expression  in  this,  that  as  He 
is  the  Son  so  they  are  destined  to  become  the  sons  of  God.  This  unity,  in  view 
of  the  actual  condition  of  mankind  subject  to  misery  and  death,  entails  for  the 
Saviour  participation  in  the  same  experiences.  Dr.  Kdgel  convincingly  shows 
how  this  idea  of  identification  between  Christ  and  man  requires  us  to  assume  that 
the  author  understands  and  applies  the  quotation  from  the  eighth  Psalm  in  vers. 
6-8  generically  and  not  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  Messianic  "Son  of  Man." 
Only  thus  the  word  of  the  Psalmist  furnishes  the  keynote  to  the  subsequent 
demonstration  that  in  Jesus  the  human  race  has  reached  its  destiny  of  lordship 
over  the  world  to  come.  A  more  satisfactory  discussion  of  this  mooted  point  we 
do  not  remember  having  seen  anywhere.  We  are  not  prepared,  however, 
to  give  the  same  full  assent  when  Dr.  K5gel  further  assumes  that  in  the 
contrast  between  the  natural  weakness  and  insignificance  of  man  and  his 
exalted  destiny  as  drawn  by  the  Psalmist,  the  author  of  Hebrews  found  a 
sort  of  prefiguration  of  the  contrast  between  the  two  stages  of  humiliation 
and  glory  in  Christ's  Messianic  career,  and  that  by  this  understanding  of  the 
Psalm  he  was  partly  justified  in  giving  the  words  Pp^x^^  ti,  where  they  are  applied 
to  Christ  in  ver.  9,  the  temporal  sense  of  "a  little  while."  In  our  opinion,  the 
author  of  Hebrews  emphasizes  the  smallness  of  man  by  nature  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  marvelousness  of  the  fact  that  to  such  a  small  creature  has  been  given  the 
lordship  over  the  universe.  In  harmony  with  this  we  would  also  understand  the 
yap  of  ver.  5  in  dependence  upon  the  "so  great  salvation"  of  ver.  3,  while  Dr. 
K5gel  thinks  that  it  serves  to  introduce  the  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  proposition 
''God  has  spoken  in  a  Son."  There  are  other  points  of  detailed  exegesis  in  which 
we  differ  from  the  author's  conclusions.    The  emphasis  placed  on  vwlp  iravrdc,  ver.  ' 

9,  in  the  sense  of  an  absolutely  unqualified  universalism  of  the  atonement,  we  think  i 

beside  the  scope  and  intent  of  the  passage.  In  our  view  the  point  of  the  quotation 
from  Isaiah  viii  in  the  thirteenth  verse  is  that  the  Saviour  exercises  trust  in  God 
as  believers  do  and  is  thus  identified  with  them,  not  that  He  exercises  trust  for  their  ' 

benefit  and  thus  identifies  Himself  with  them.     Of  the  latter  the  words  quoted  I 

say  nothing,  and  this  thought  was  clearly  enough  expressed  in  the  quotation  pre-  | 

ceding  and  that  following.   That "  the  power  of  the  devil "  is  a  power  exercised  in  i 

the  state  of  death  and  not  merely  through  the  indirect  or  direct  infliction  of  death, 
and  that  the  "fear  of  death "  which  Christ  has  removed  relates  to  the  future  state,  J 

not  to  the  momentary  experience  of  dying,  might  have  been  more  clearly  stated.  I 

Excellent,  however,  is  the  observation  that  to  the  writer's  mind  this  bondage  to  I 

Satan  forms  the  opposite  of  the  lordship  for  which  man  was  originally  destined  I 

and  that  this  explains  the  introduction  of  the  reference  to  Satan,  whereas  other- 
wise  only  the  deliverance  from  death  might  have  been  mentioned.     Over  the  con-  'I 

struction  of  the  words  in  ver.  18  we  would  not  seriously  dispute  with  the  writer, 
but  we  think  it  worth  while  to  maintain  that  the  verse  speaks  not  of  Jesus'  temp- 
tations as  a  source  of  suffering,  as  Dr.  Kegel  implies,  but  of  His  sufferings  as  a 
source  of  temptation.  Most  of  these,  however,  are  minor  points,  which  in  no 
wise  interfere  with  the  convincing  character  of  the  discussion  as  regards  its  main 
thesis.  We  are  all  the  more  grateful  for  Dr.  Kegel's  discussion  of  the  theme  of 
the  identification  between  "the  Son  and  the  sons,"  because  it  steers  clear  of  the 
error  into  which  Westcott  and  others  have  fallen  through  emphasizing  tlie  same 
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thought,  viz.,  that  the  Messianic  Sonship  and  the  incarnation  are  independent 
of  sin  and  redemption.  In  an  appendix  the  author  discusses  at  some  length  the 
two  rival  readings  ;r<ip<r*  dtov  and  x*^pk  ^eov  in  ver,  9,  deciding  in  favor  of  the 
former.  We  note  in  conclusion  that  in  a  just  published  collection  of  Theologische 
Studien  Martin  KMer  dargebracht.  Dr.  K6gel  contributes  a  study  on  'Hhe  con- 
ception of  TeXetovv  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  connection  with  its  New 
Testament  usage.'' 
Princeton,  Geerhardus  Vos. 

The  Teaching  op  Jesus.    By  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Ross,  D.D.     Edinburgh:  T.  &  T. 
Qark,  1904.    Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    Pp.  212. 

In  this  latest  volume  of  the  excellent  "Handbook  Series,"  edited  by  Drs.  Dods 
and  Whyte,  we  have  a  fresh  and  illuminating  risumS  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
The  author  is  cautious  in  his  examination  of  the  evidence — too  cautious,  indeed, 
sometimes,  as  when  he  fails  to  find  that  our  Lord  gave  any  specific  direction 
regarding  the  Supper — ^yet  in  his  use  of  such  facts  as  he  finds  attested  he  is  wise 
and  helpful.  It  is  refreshing  to  find,  though  he  professes  to  base  his  work  on 
the  first  three  Gospels,  that  he  yet  believes  firmly  in  the  Johannine  authorship 
of  the  foiuth,  and  accepts  as  essentially  trustworthy  the  account  therein  given  of 
the  Teaching.  "Granted  that  the  apostle  was  in  the  habit  of  imparting  his  per- 
sonal reminiscences  to  the  Christian  communities  of  the  district  in  which  his  later 
years  were  spent,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  at  some  time  or  other  have  been 
committed  to  writing  "  (p.  42) .  This  chapter  on  the  sources  is  a  very  satisfactory 
presentation  of  the  case. 

The  point  of  departure  for  Dr.  Ross  in  Jesus'  teaching  is  His  revelation  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God.  "There  is  no  understanding  of  His  conception  of  His  own 
mission  unless  we  give  a  foremost  place  to  His  'new  vision  of  God'"  (p.  69,  cf. 
p.  76) .  He  does  not  overlook  the  Old  Testament  teaching  on  the  Fatherhood,  but 
he  says  there  the  emphasis  was  laid  on  His  sovereignty.  This  conception  is  taken 
over  into  the  new  teaching.  The  two  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  but  "the 
sovereignty  of  God  is  transfigured  by  the  love  wherewith  God  is  inspired  to  use 
the  resources  of  His  power  for  the  good  of  His  children  "  (p.  77). 

Viewed  in  this  light  the  characteristic  virtues  taught  by  Christ — humility, 
penitence,  trustfulness,  optimism,  aspiration,  prayer — become  in  the  author's 
phraseology  "filial  tempers"  rather  than  duties  (chap,  vi,  sp.,  p.  84). 

This  new  vision  of  God  as  Father  also  raises  man  to  a  new  level.  As  a  child  of 
God  he  assumes  new  worth.  "Man  is  dear  to  his  Father  in  Heaven"  (p.  92). 
In  His  estimate  of  childhood,  in  His  parables  of  the  lost  sheep,  etc.,  Jesus  shows 
Hid  faith  in  the  lost  children  of  His  Father  (chap.  vii). 

In  the  domain  of  ethics  Jesus  taught  ideals,  not  statutes.  His  emphasis  is 
not  on  conformity  but  on  the  inner  life  of  the  heart  (chap.  viii). 

The  chapter  on  the  kingdom  is  brief,  perhaps  too  brief,  but  shows  careful 
study.  Proper  ground  is  taken  on  the  vexed  question  as  to  whether  the  kingdom 
is  a  present  or  a  future  good,  the  author  disregarding  neither  of  these  aspects. 
He  rightly  emphasizes  the  inwardness  of  the  kingdom  (with  a  questionable  inter- 
pretation of  evrdf  vfiuv  in  Luke  xvii.  21,  among  you  being  the  safer  translation). 
He  properly  calls  attention  to  the  universality  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  beUeves  in 
the  genuineness  of  both  passages  in  which  Jesus  spoke  of  the  Church.  Conclu- 
sions all  which  are  helpful  if  not  necessary  to  an  appreciation  of  the  kingdom 
teaching. 

Chapter  x  deals  with  Clirist's  teaching  about  Himself.  Here  again  we  find  our 
author  exhibiting  clearness  in  vision  and  fearlessness  in  statement.  He  makes 
no  attempt  to  evade  the  meaning  of  the  expression  "Son  of  God"  as  used  by 
Jesus.     "Christ  claims  for  Himself  that  He  is  Son  of  God  as  no  other  is."     "His 
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consciousness  of  His  iinique  Sonship  is  the  consciousness  of  unique  nearness  to 
God,  unique  knowledge  of  God,  unique  love  of  God,  unique  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  unique  vocation  to  reveal  the  mind  and  heart  of  God"  (p.  162). 
Unique  means  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  Surely  Dr.  Ross  could  state  in  no  clearer 
terms  his  conviction  of  Jesus'  belief  in  His  own  Deity. 

And  again,  "This  story  (Jesus  in  the  temple  at  twelve  years)  is  but  one  of  many 
finger-posts  pointing  us  to  an  altogether  unique  spiritual  experience,  out  of  which 
Christ  speaks  to  us  of  God  and  the  things  of  God  with  a  supreme  authority  and 
power"  (p.  64). 

We  may  not  be  able  to  go  with  the  author  in  his  attempt  to  understand  by 
psychology  the  growth  of  the  Messianic  consciousness,  but  we  agree  with  him 
wholly  on  the  mooted  point  that  at  the  outset  of  His  ministry  Jesus  knew  Him- 
self to  be  the  Messiah  and  claimed  it. 

"The  only  sense  in  which  it  can  be  contended  that  Jesus  did  not  claim  to  be 
Messiah  is  this,  that  He  claimed  to  be  more  than  it  had  yet  entered  into  any  one's 
heart  to  conceive  of  Messiah"  (p.  156). 

When  Dr.  Ross  comes  to  discuss  the  place  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  His  teaching, 
he  fails,  we  believe,  to  give  due  emphasis  to  this  important  subject.  Surely 
Christ's  view  of  the  significance  of  His  own  death  deserved  a  separate  chapter! 

We  miss,  also,  any  reference  to  the  teaching  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the  book  is  professedly  based  on  the  S3moptic 
Gospels.  But  enough  might  have  been  found  even  in  them,  illustrated  by  the 
fourth  Gospel,  to  show  Jesus'  teaching  about  the  new  era  of  the  Spirit's  power, 
without  which  the  effect  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  disciples  and  on  the  world 
is  inexplicable. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  L.  B.  Crane. 

The  Wisdom  of  James  the  Just.    By  the  Right  Rev.  W.  Boyd  Carpenter, 
D.D.    New  York:  Thos.  Whittaker,  1903.     Pp.  xix,  253. 

This  is  a  popular  exposition  of  the  Epistle  of  James.  Following  the  text  of  the 
Epistle  according  to  the  English  Revision  is  a  commentary  in  nxteen  chapters. 
The  first  four  deal  with  matters  of  introduction — author,  point  of  view,  readers, 
etc. — ^while  the  others  are  occupied  with  pertinent  comment.  The  book  is  for 
readers  who  have  no  Greek,  but  is  based  upon  close  study  of  the  original,  and  wiU 
repay  careful  examination.  The  writer  has  gone  to  his  work  with  much  enthusi- 
asm, and  has  succeeded  in  mediating  the  thoughts  of  his  author  to  a  present-day 
audience.  This  sort  of  work  is  distinctly  worth  while,  and  we  hope  for  Bishop 
Carpenter's  little  book  the  success  it  deserves. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  L.  B.  Crane. 

Das  Neue  Testament  nach  D.  Martin  Luthers  berichtigter  Uebersetzuno 

MIT  PORTLAUFENDER  ErLAUTERUNG  VERSEHEN.      Von  D.  BeRNHARD  WeISS. 

Erste  H&lfte:  Evangelien  und  Apostelgeschichte.  Zweite  H&lfte:  Brief e 
und  Offenbarung  Johannis.  Leipzig:  J.  C.  Hinrichs'sche  Buchhandlung, 
1904.  Preis  jeder  Hidfte  5  mk.;  in  Leinwand  6  mk.  8vo;  pp.  xx,  566  and 
545. 

"It  seemed,"  says  the  venerable  author  in  his  Preface,  "to  be  my  duty,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  more  than  fifty  years'  work  on  the  New  Testament,  to  make  the 
results  as  widely  accessible  as  possible."  This  practical  aim  determines  the 
character  of  the  present  volumes  in  more  than  one  respect.  The  learned  author 
studiously  avoids  addressing  himself  exclusively  to  the  specialists  in  his  depart- 
ment, or  even  to  the  theological  world  as  a  whole,  but  seeks  to  reach  that  larger 
class  of  readers  who,  unacquainted  with  Greek  or  with  scientific  exegesis,  wish 
to  nourish  their  spiritual  life  "by  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  thoughts  and  experi- 
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ences"  tieasured  in  the  New  Testament.  The  very  style  of  the  author  bears 
witness,  by  its  unwonted  simplicity  and  directness,  to  his  governing  desire  of 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  the  lai^est  number  possible.  The  price,  too, — ten 
marks  for  over  eleven  himdred  pages  of  excellent  presswork, — will  do  its  part  to 
help  secure  for  the  publication  a  due  share  of  popularity.  We  heartily  congratu- 
late the  indefatigable  author  on  the  happy  completion  of  his  noble  task. 

In  an  introductory  chapter  of  eighteen  pages  Prof.  Weiss  reproduces  his  con- 
servatively mediating  views  on  the  "  Origin  of  the  New  Testament."  The  method 
employed  in  carrying  out  the  main  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  divide  the  German 
text  into  appropriate  topical  or  at  least  closely  connected  sections,  and  to  accom- 
pany these  with  a  goodly  amount  of  explanatory  comment.  These  notes  are 
uniformly  in  smaller  type;  the  main  theme  of  each  division  is  indicated  by  itali- 
cizing the  key-words  of  the  passage;  and  the  discussion  is  everywhere  so  directly 
related  to  the  text  that  the  reader  need  only  let  his  eye  glance  along  the  marginal 
numerals  to  find  the  remarks  upon  any  chosen  verse.  The  "Erl&uterungen" 
are  concise,  straightforward,  delightfully  suggestive  and  illuminating,  warmly 
sympathetic,  making  no  parade  of  learning,  yet  showing  everywhere  the  ripe 
scholarship  of  an  experienced  exegete,  and  withal  so  skillfully  organized  under 
the  leading  idea  of  the  section  as  to  make  a  thoroughly  readable  paragraph.  All 
purely  academic  questions  are  passed  over  in  silence.  Only  the  imavoidable 
matters  of  textual  criticism  are  explicitly  set  forth,  such  as  the  spurious  passages 
Mark  xvi.  9-20,  John  vii.  53-viii.  11,1  John  v.  7.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  for 
the  more  radical  critics  Weiss'  text  in  this  German  translation,  just  as  in  his 
recently  published  Greek  New  Testament,  is  not  sufficiently  reduced  in  size  to 
be  thoroughly  up-to-date.  But  all  such  criticism  of  this  work  is  forestalled  in 
the  Preface,  where  the  reader  is  directed  for  information  and  further  argument 
to  the  many  other  treatises  of  the  author.  The  value  of  the  notes  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  references  to  other  Scriptures.  Indeed,  for  our  part  we  should 
have  welcomed  even  a  more  liberal  use  of  this  device. 

The  translation  is  likewise  a  most  admirable  one.  It  is  fuUy  as  accurate  as 
Weizs&cker's  celebrated  version,  and  therefore  far  superior  to  the  ultra-conserva- 
tive revision  of  Luther's  work  in  the  official  '* Probebibel"  of  1883.  How  much 
Luther's  practically  pioneer  labors  in  this  field  stood  in  need  of  correction  may 
be  seen  at  a  glance  by  comparing  his  rendering,  say,  of  Rom.  iii  with  that  here 
given  by  Weiss.  Not  to  refer  to  matters  for  which  the  natural  development  of 
the  German  language  may  in  whole  or  in  part  account,  we  may  call  attention  to 
those  more  important  differences  that  are  due  to  Weiss'  better  rendering  of  the 
original  text.  Thus  Weiss  translates  ''des  Juden"  for  Luther's  "die  Juden" 
(ver.  1);  "dass  Gott  wahrhaftig  ist"  for  ''dass  Gott  wahrhaftig  sei"  (ver.  4); 
"Auf  dass  du  gerechtfertigt  werdest"  for  "Auf  dass  du  gerecht  seiest"  (ver.  4); 
"wanun  werde  ich  .  .  .  .  gerichtet"  for  "warum  soUte  ich  .  .  .  .  gerichtet 
werden"  (ver.  7);  "ist  offenbaret  worden"  for  "ist  offenbaret"  (ver.  21);  "die 
Gerechtigkeit,  die  von  Grott  kommt"  for  "die  Crerechtigkeit,  die  vor  Gott  gQt" 
(ver.  21);  "solche  Gottesgerechtigkeit"  for  "solcher  Gerechtigkeit  vor  Gott" 
(ver.  22);  "da  sie  gerechtfertigt  werden  ohne  Verdienst  durch  seine  Gnade"  for 
"werden  ohne  Verdienst  gerecht  aus  seiner  Gnade"  (ver.  24) ;  "behufs  ErweLsung 
seiner  Gerechtigkeit"  for  "damit  er  die  Gerechtigkeit,  die  vor  ihm  gilt,  darbiete" 
(ver.  25);  "das  RQhmen"  for  "der  Ruhm"  (ver  27);  and  again,  "gerechtfertigt 
werde"  for  "gerecht  werde"  (ver.  28).  Of  special  importance  in  this  last  verse 
b  the  well-known  insertion  by  Luther  of  the  word  "allein"  in  the  clause  "alldn 
durch  den  Glauben."  Even  the  Probebibd  retained  the  much-discussed  adverb, 
and  there  are  still  German  linguistic  authorities  who,  with  no  special  predilection 
for  sohfidianism,  insist  that  the  genius  of  their  vernacular  requires  the  insertion 
of  this  word.  But  if  here,  why  not  equally  in  Gal.  ii.  16?  Weiss  is  clearly  justi- 
fied in  rejecting  this  unwarranted  interpolation. 
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On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  find  fault  with  the  translation  because  of  its 
undue  regard  for  the  Lutheran  original.  Why,  for  example,  should  such  an 
obsolete  word  as ' ' sintemal "  be  so  freely  retained  ?  Not  seldom  the  somewhat  too 
conservative  spirit  of  the  reviser  has  led  him  to  perpetuate  inaccuracies,  as  in 
Rom.  iii.  23,  where  with  Luther  he  translates  an  aorist  as  though  it  were  a  present, 
or  in  1  Thess.  iv.  17,  where  the  force  of  the  adverbial  koI  is  not  properly  given. 
The  retention  of  such  terms  as  '*Groschen"  for  dpaxfi^,  "Hauptmann"  for 
ixarovTdpxiK,  and  "Pfennig"  for  aaadptov  is,  perhaps,  more  easily  to  be  justified. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  author  has  occasionally,  for  the  sake  of  fidelity  to  the  origi- 
nal, made  his  rendering  unnecessarily  clumsy.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  all 
those  passages  in  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Gospel  where  the  Greek  presents 
sudden  changes  of  tense,  but  where  Luther  quite  uniformly,  and  our  own  Author- 
ized and  Revised  Versions  at  least  occasionally,  preferred  to  conform  the  time  of 
one  verb  to  that  of  another  in  the  immediate  context,  as  in  Mark  vi.  1,  vi.  7, 
ziv.  33, 43;  and  again  in  those  passages  in  which  Luther,  with  more  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  the  German  idiom,  invariably  resolved  a  present  participle  denot- 
ing action  into  a  relative  or  conditional  clause  or  even  into  a  member  coordinate 
with  the  principal  verb,  as  in  Rom.  iii.  26, 1  Thess.  ii.  9, 1  Peter  ii.  4,  2  John  vii, 
Heb.  ix.  6,  etc.  Here  and  there,  too,  as  in  Rom.  4,  the  author  has  in  our  judg- 
ment been  a  little  too  free  with  the  use  of  his  parentheses  to  indicate  that  the 
enclosed  words  do  not  belong  to  the  original  text. 

But  after  all  these  are  matters  of  minor  importance  alongside  of  the  many 
excellencies  that  these  volumes  present.  It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  the  author's 
many  admirers  to  see  him  bringing  forth  in  his  old  age  such  excellent  fruit  from 
the  field  he  has  so  long,  so  carefully,  and  so  successfully  cultivated. 

Princeton,  Frederick  W.  Loetschbr. 

The  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  in  West  Saxon,  and  The  Gospel  of  Saint 
John  in  West  Saxon.  By  James  W.  Bright,  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity.   Boston  and  London:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

These  editions  of  the  Gospels,  Saint  Matthew  and  Saint  John,  are  a  part  of  an 
elaborate  series  of  English  texts,  known  at  first  as  "The  Millennial  Series,"  and 
now  issued  imder  the  title  "The  Belles  Lettres  Series,"  including  in  its  compre- 
hensive plan  more  than  two  himdred  volumes.  Divided  into  seven  representa- 
tive sections,  chronological  and  topical,  it  embraces  the  developing  history  of 
English  literature,  from  its  beginning  in  Old  English  days  down  to  the  later 
authors  of  the  nineteenth  century.    The  sections  are  as  follows: 

English  TLiterature  to  the  year  1100. 

Middle  English  Literature. 

The  English  Drama. 

Literary  Criticism  and  Theory. 

Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century  Poets. 

Nineteenth  Century  Poets. 

The  English  Novel. 

The  general  editor  of  these  respective  sections,  as  also  the  special  editors  of 
the  several  texts,  represent  the  best  British  and  American  scholarship  in  the 
development  of  English  letters,  while  the  official  connection  of  most  of  the  editors 
with  institutions  of  learning  would  appropriately  designate  the  series  as  the 
University  Series  of  English  Texts. 

The  two  volumes  in  hand  are  included  in  the  first  section,  the  distinctively 
Old  English  era  of  our  language  and  literature,  it  being  the  object  of  the  publishers 
to*edit  all  the  important  texts  of  this  period,  such  as  Caedmon,  Beowulf,  Judith, 
Elene,  Andreas,  Christ,  the  prose  of  Alfred  and  Aelfric.  In  addition  to  these 
two 'gospels,  Judith,  Juliana  and  The  Battle  of  Maldon  have  already  appeared. 
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The  Beowulf,  by  Prof.  Klaeber,  is  to  be  edited  before  the  close  of  the  year,  while 
Plt)f.  Bright  has  given  us  an  eminently  satisfactory  edition  of  Saint  Luke  in 
Anglo-Saxon  (1893).  Of  these  Old  English  editions  none  should  be  of  greater 
interest  than  these  gospels,  partly  because  of  their  subject-matter  as  Scriptural, 
and  also  because  of  the  imique  way  in  which  they  illustrate  the  earliest  relations 
of  our  language  and  our  literature.  As  Dr.  Bright,  in  his  Preface,  states  it,  "The 
first  English  version  of  the  gospels,  preceding  the  Wiclifite  Bible  (1380)  by  four 
himdred  years,  is  made  historically  important  by  the  fact  of  chronology  alone" 
— ^important,  as  he  adds,  "to  the  professional  student  of  English  and  to  the  pro- 
fessional student  of  Scripture."  Edited  from  the  original  manuscripts,  their 
scholarly  character  is  assured,  while  the  Notes,  Bibliography  and  Glossary,  as 
given  us  in  the  "Saint  John,"  make  it  possible  for  every  ambitious  English  scholar 
to  study  it  intelligently  and  effectively.  Other  Biblical  editions  and  versions, 
such  as  Caedmon's  Paraphrase,  Aldhelm's  Psalms,  Alfred's  Psalms  and  Aelf ric's 
Pentateuch,  have  a  distinctive  philological  and  literary  value,  and  yet  it  is  in  the 
gospels  that  we  seem  to  come  nearest  to  the  heart  of  the  vernacular.  The  tradi- 
tional translation  of  a  portion  of  Saint  John's  Gospel  by  the  Venerable  Bede,  of 
the  North  of  England,  takes  us  back  to  the  early  decades  of  the  eighth  century 
(735),  more  than  two  centuries  prior  to  the  version  now  imder  review.  In  1842, 
Thorpe's  Version  of  the  Gospels  appeared;  in  1865,  "The  Gothic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  Gospels,  with  the  parallel  versions  of  Wicliffe  and  Tyndale,"  by  Bosworth 
and  Waring,  and  in  1871-87,  "The  Holy  Gospels  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Northumbrian 
and  Old  Mercian  Versions,"  by  Skeat. 

One  of  the  most  healthful  signs  of  the  times  from  an  educational  point  of  view 
is  the  increasing  interest  that  is  shown  in  these  earliest  specimens  of  English,  and 
scholars  are  making  unwonted  efforts  to  edit  these  old  literary  products  in  such 
wise  as  to  attract  and  assist  all  English  students.  Prof.  Bright  and  others  are 
aiming  in  their  Biblical  editions  to  attract  especially  English  and  American 
divinity  students.  We  read  of  Bede  translating  Saint  John  "for  the  benefit  of  the 
Churcli  of  God,"  and  it  is  for  the  Church,  as  well  as  for  the  college,  that  such  editions 
as  these  are  prepared.  Inasmuch  as  now  in  our  American  universities  and  col- 
leges Old  English  is  offered  as  one  of  the  English  courses,  it  is  within  the  oppor- 
tunity of  every  college  graduate  in  a  theological  seminary  to  utilize  such  volimies 
as  these,  so  as  to  acquiunt  himself  with  the  English  Bible  at  its  linguistic  source. 
Such  opportunity  should  be  zealously  embraced. 

Princeton.  T.  W.  Hunt. 

The  Twentieth  Century  New  Testament.    A  Translation  into  Modem  Eng- 
lish.   New  York  and  Chicago:  Fleming  H,  Revell  Co. 

One  of  the  best  testimonies  to  Christianity  is  the  fact  that  men  so  often  talk 
about  "real  Christianity,"  and  pay  honor  to  their  idea  of  it.  So  it  is  with  the 
Bible.  Men  are  more  interested  in  it  than  any  other  book.  Within  the  last  year 
the  publisher  of  the  American  Standard  Revision  has  brought  out  that  text  in  a 
hundred  different  styles  of  Bible.  No  other  book  has  a  demand  justifying  so 
many  editions.  One  of  the  results  of  this  general  interest  in  the  Scriptures  is 
the  book  before  us. 

On  opening  it,  one  questions  why  it  is  necessary  to  conceal  so  carefuUy  the 
identity  of  the  translators.  Surely  the  final  revision  would  not  have  suffered 
by  having  the  names  of  the  translators  announced  to  the  readers.  Attention 
is  at  once  arrested  by  the  order  of  books.  The  parts  are  grouped  under  the 
topical  heads  of  History,  liCtters  and  Apocal)rpse.  Within  the  groups  the  ar- 
rangement is  chronological.  This  puts  Mark  first  in  the  historical  section  and 
James  first^in  the  letters.  The  Pauline  epistles  are  divided  into  an  Early  Group ; 
Thessalonians:  a  Main  Group;  Galatians,  Corinthians,  Romans:  a  Roman  Im- 
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prisomnent  Group;  Colossians,  Philemon,  Ephesians,  Philippians:  a  Late  Group; 
Timothy  and  Titus.  Hebre^ro,  Peter,  Jude,  John  and  the  Revelation  follow  in 
the  order  named.  The  usually  accepted  order  of  dates  prevails  thus  in  this 
chronological  arrangement.  An  introduction  is  prefixed  to  each  book.  Here 
an  agnostic  position  seems  to  prevail.  Inmiediately  under  the  title  of  First  and 
Second  Timothy,  Titus  and  Hebrews  is  foimd  the  statement  in  small  capitals 
and  bracketed:  "Date  and  Place  of  Writing  Uncertain."  Second  Peter  is  intro- 
duced by  the  same  declaration,  but  this  time  in  large  capitals  and  not  bracketed. 
Second  and  Third  John  have  the  statement  in  small  capitals  and  bracketed: 
"Place  and  Date  of  Writing  Unknown."  What  shades  of  disbelief  these  varia^ 
tions  of  t3rpe  and  form  mean,  the  reader  b  left  to  discover.  The  historical  books 
seem  not  to  have  authors  but  "compilers."  " The  gospel  (according  to  Matthew), 
in  its  present  form,  begins  with  a  preface  giving  an  acooimt  of  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
and  concludes  with  an  appendix  giving  an  account  of  the  resurrection.  These 
are  evidently  from  other  sources  than  those  from  which  the  body  of  the  work 
was  derived."  Of  Luke's  gospel  we  are  told,  "The  sources  from  which  this 
matter  was  drawn  cannot  yet  be  identified  with  certfunty."  In  the  case  of  the 
foiu^h  gospel  we  hear  of  a  writer  instead  of  a  compiler.  Just  why  this  gospel  is 
by  a  "writer"  and  not  by  a  "compiler"  is  not  clear.  Who  the  compilers  were  is 
an  almost  hopeless  question.  Mark  "appears  to  be  the  work  of  John  Mark." 
No  guess  is  hazarded  as  to  the  compiler  of  Matthew's  gospel.  The  compiler  of 
Luke's  gospel  was  "probably  the  Luke  who  also  compiled  the  'Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles.'" The  fourth  gospel  "was  not  authoritatively  attributed  to  the  Apostle 
John  till  toward  the  end  of  the  second  century."  Of  Acts  we  are  told  "there  is 
strong  support  for  the  view  that  St.  Luke  was  the  author  or  compiler  of  the 
book."  The  Pauline  Epistles  are  mostly  by  Paul,  though  it  is  said  that  the  genu- 
ineness of  Ephesians  "has  been  frequently  assailed,  but  it  may  with  some  confi- 
dence be  attributed  to  the  Apostle  himself."  In  respect  to  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse,  "There  is  at  present  no  certain  due  to  his  identity."  The  writers 
of  these  introductions  evidently  express  much  more  fully  what  they  do  not  know 
than  what  they  know.  Surely  the  reader  might  have  been  told  the  name  of  the 
author  who  has  been  credited  with  each  book  in  the  past,  even  if  the  writer  of 
the  introduction  had  been  constrained  to  express  his  dissent  from  that  opinion. 

Of  the  mechanical  features  of  the  book  one  can  speak  with  approval.  The 
paragraphing  seems  to  be  well  done  and  the  headings  are  well  expressed.  In  the 
use  of  quotation  marks  the  translators  set  themselves  a  task  which  must  of  neces- 
sity not  meet  the  approval  of  all  readers.  Thus  John  iii.  16  is  seen  to  be  author's 
comment,  with  which  opinion  most  readers  will  agree,  though  dissent  will  not 
be  lacking.  If  we  are  going  to  have  quotations  indicated,  let  us  have  them  in  the 
regular  way,  rather  than  by  such  literary  monstrosities  as  the  Red  Letter  Testa- 
ment. Another  marked  advantage  is  the  placing  the  verse  numbers  in  the 
margin.  It  was  a  step  backward  when  the  American  Revision  marred  its  lines 
by  the  insertion  of  the  verse  numerals. 

But  the  chief  question  of  the  value  of  a  translation  lies  in  the  rendering  of  the 
text.  Naturally  the  first  question  is  as  to  the  Greek  text.  The  title-page  teUs 
us  that  Westcott  and  Hort's  text  is  used.  The  translators  are  careful  to  state 
their  object  is  to  make  a  new  translation — not  a  revision.  Their  desire  for  up-to- 
dateness  is  seen  in  the  choice  of  title.  It  suggests  that  possibly  the  book  belongs 
in  the  same  class  with  the  "Jefferson"  and  "Women's"  Bibles.  Why  did  they 
not  say  "The  Modem  English  Testament" ?  The  anxiety  to  render  the  text  into 
everyday  vernacular  leads  to  "Good  News"  for  gospel  and  "captain  "  for  cen- 
turion. On  the  whole  one  is  impressed  with  the  careful  work  that  has  been  done* 
He  reads  the  old  passages  with  new  interest  and  sometimes  with  new  light. 
Certainly  the  translation  is  full  of  suggestions.  Then  occasionally  the  reader 
wonders  why  the  modem  expression  has  been  missed.    Thus,  in  the  Parable  of 
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the  Wheat  and  the  Tares,  we  read  "the  blades  of  com  shot  up."  Certainly  no 
American  would  speak  thus  of  a  field  in  which  wheat  is  said  to  have  been  sowed. 
But  it  would  be  ungracious  to  find  fault  with  every  detail  of  a  translation  which 
certainly  does  put  the  thought  of  the  text  simply  and  clearly  before  the  reader. 
Much  of  this  gain  is  due  to  the  skillful  breaking  up  of  the  long  Greek  sentences 
into  several  English  ones.  A  further  improvement  is  the  repeating  of  the  noun 
where  in  all  other  Knglish  versions  the  Greek  pronoims  have  just  been  translated 
and  the  result  is  a  lot  of  ftes  and  hims  mixed  up  in  great  confusion.  No  Knglish 
author  would  ever  think  of  writing  such  l>ewildering  sentences  as  are  found  in 
the  King  James  Version.  On  the  ^diole,  he  who  esteems  spirit  more  highly  than 
letter  wiU  welcome  this  addition  to  his  books  for  study.  But  the  great  majority 
of  English  readers  will  turn  to  the  American  Revision  as  embodying  for  them 
much  that  is  new,  but  yet  not  sacrificing  the  dignity  and  stateliness  of  the  version 
which  they  heard  read  everywhere  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

W.  B.  Sheddan. 


IV.— HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Ths  Church  and  Its  Organization  in  Primitive  and  Catholic  Times.  An 
Interpretation  of  Rudolph  Sohm's  Kirchenrecht.  By  Walter  Lowrie, 
M.A.  Vol.  I,  The  Primitive  Age.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
1904.    Pp.  402. 

The  writer  of  this  interesting  work,  by  birth  and  education  a  member  of  the 
Pre8b3rterian  Church,  has  become  an  Episcopalian;  hence,  perhaps,  his  great 
interest  in  the  Church  and  its  organization.  While  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  German  language  and  German  theology,  he  read  in  1893  Sohm's  work  on 
Kirchenrecht.  Here  he  found  a  thorough  discussion  of  "the  historical  founda- 
tion" of  all  ecclesiastical  legislation  set  forth  with  the  learning  and  clearness  of  a 
master.  Mr.  Lowrie  a  few  years  later  elaborated  a  work  of  his  own  on  Church 
organization,  and,  as  he  began  to  write  it,  returned  to  Sohm  for  further  suggestions, 
when  he  was  amazed  to  find  that  ''many  of  the  results  which  I  acooimted  sub- 
stantial contributions  of  my  own  were  rightly  his  peculiar  property."  Nothing 
was  left  for  him  but  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  use  freely  the  material  of  Sohm  in  his 
own  work.  This  was  readUy  granted  and  the  present  volume  thus  became  possi- 
ble. But  in  it  Mr.  Lowrie  does  not  offer  a  translation  of  Sohm's  book  of  700 
pages,  neither  does  he  give  an  interpretation  in  the  ordinary  sense;  he  uses  the 
leading  ideas  of  Sohm's  first  chapter  of  156  pages  so  far  as  he  needs  them  in  hb 
own  book  of  400  pages,  while  the  rest  of  Sohm's  volume  lies  laxgely  outside  his 
plan.  After  an  introduction  (pp.  1-100)  touching  on  (1)  denominational  con- 
troversy about  the  ministry  a  question  of  form,  (2)  legalized  Christianity,  (3)  no 
Catholic  controversy  about  form  of  the  ministry,  (4)  Reformation  prindples, 
(5)  denominational  controversy,  and  (6)  modem  study  of  Church  organization, 
he  comes  to  his  main  theme  in  this  Volume  I,  viz..  Primitive  Christianity.  He 
treats  the  subject-matter  here  in  three  sections:  I.  The  Idea  of  the  Church,  under 
which  are  discussed  (1)  the  name  Ecclesia,  (2)  Jesus'  \ise  of  the  word  Church,  (3) 
apostolic  notion  of  the  Church,  (4)  idea  of  Church  organization,  (5)  significance  of 
order  and  custom  in  the  Church;  II.  The  Assembly  for  Instruction,  involving 
(1)  Church  assemblies  in  general,  (2)  conduct  of  the  Assembly,  (3)  prayer  and 
praise,  (4)  gift  of  teaching,  (5)  the  teaching  office,  (6)  the  teachers  and  the  assem- 
bly, and  (7)  election  and  ordination.  Section  III  treats  the  eucharistic  assembly, 
and  embraces  (1)  significance  of  the  eucharist  for  Church  order  and  organisa- 
tion, (2)  Church  property,  (3)  bishops,  (4)  deacons,  and  (5)  presbyters. 

Sohm  divides  the  history  of  canon  law  into  two  great  sections:  first,  from  the 
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time  of  Chriat  to  the  fourth  century,  when  the  decisions  of  great  Councils  brought 
a  circle  of  source  material  to  the  front  upon  which  in  a  peculiar  sense  ecclesiastical 
law  could  be  built,  and  second,  from  the  fourth  century  onward.  In  the  first 
period  the  field  is  theological,  and  in  the  second  it  is  canonical. 

The  first  has  been  especially  neglected  by  jurists,  though  in  it  lie  the  beginning 
and  the  principles  which  dominated  all  the  later  development.  To  overlook  it 
is  to  lose  the  key  to  the  whole  problem,  and  this  key  can  be  found  only  by  the 
living  Christian.  Sohm  writes:  "Christianity  came  into  the  world,  supernatural, 
superhuman.  Thou  wilt  never  understand  it  until  thou  hast  th3rself  drunk  from 
the  magic  cup,  whose  contents  quench  the  thirst  of  the  soul.  Drink  and  thou 
wilt  discover  a  new  world,  never  seen  before,  the  world  of  the  spiritual,  overarch- 
ing, overilluminating  the  world  of  matter.  It  is  this  world  of  the  spiritual  which 
we  must  see  if  we  are  to  understand  the  origin  of  Church  jurisprudence  and  its 
whole  subsequent  history  "  ( Voiredc,  s.  4) .  He  then  proceeds  to  state  the  cardinal 
principle  of  his  book,  which  is  that  a  system  of  law  is  in  conflict  with  Christianity 
as  a  system  of  love ;  the  one  is  a  matter  of  form,  force,  justice,  and  has  no  vital 
relation  as  such  to  the  gospel  life  of  the  Church.  He  continues:  "This  world  of 
the  spiritual  cannot  be  apprehended  with  judicial  eyes.  Nay,  more,  its  nature 
stands  in  contradiction  to  the  nature  of  jurisprudence.  The  spiritual  nature 
of  the  Church  excludes  all  sorts  of  ecclesiastical  legal  modes  of  procedure.  The 
development  of  canon  law  took  place  in  growing  conflict  with  the  nature  of  the 
Church.  This  fact  dominates  the  history  of  canon  law  from  the  earliest  days  to 
the  present,  and  this  is  the  fact  above  all  others  which  must  be  made  evident" 
(i6.). 

And  this  is  the  thesis  which  Lowrie  adopts  and  "of  which  this  whole  work 
may  be  taken  as  the  proof"  (p.  10).  The  Church  of  love  became  a  Church  of 
law;  the  Church  of  duties  became  a  Church  of  rights;  and  in  this  subjection  of 
the  Christian  society  to  the  terms  of  a  legal  constitution,  with  the  clergy  as 
officials,  Sohm  and  Lowrie  see  the  essence  of  Catholicism.  In  support  of  this 
main  thesis  Lowrie  follows  Sohm  in  developing  a  second  very  fruitful  principle, 
which,  while  it  seemed  to  indicate  "want  of  faith  in  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit, 
recognizes  at  the  same  time  that  the  character  of  legalized  (Catholic)  Christianity 
was  conditioned  essentially  by  the  primitive  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
Church"  (p.  10).  Christ  was  King.  He  ruled  through  the  Spirit.  The  Church 
was  a  theocracy  rather  than  a  republic,  and  its  officers  represented  Christ  the 
King  rather  than  the  democracy.  If  any  law  arose  it  was  divine  law,  and  all 
authority  was  jure  divino. 

According  to  Sohm  the  true  view  of  the  Church,  the  New  Testament  view,  is 
that  it  is  the  Israel  of  God,  "the  Assembly  of  all  Christendom,"  whether  in 
the  house,  the  prayer  meeting,  the  local  church  or  a  larger  assembly.  It  was 
everywhere  and  always  one  and  the  same  Church,  both  local  and  imiversal. 
"For  the  word  Ecclesia  expresses  no  definite  empirical  magnitude,  no  particular 
social  organization — ^not  even  that  of  the  local  community — but  simply  a  dog- 
matic judgment  of  value  (Werthurtheil).  The  name  Ecclesia  is  applied  to  every 
assembly  which  dogmatically — according  to  its  spiritual  value  as  it  is  appre 
hended  by  /at(A— constitutes  an  assembly  of  Christendom,  an  assembly  of  the 
people  of  the  New  Covenant  before  and  with  God  (or  Christ)"  (p.  136). 

Tliat  is  the  idea  of  the  Church;  it  is  not  material  or  formal  or  geographical, 
not  of  whole  or  parts;  it  is  spiritual,  "the  assembly  of  the  whole  of  Christendom" 
always  one,  though  it  has  innumerable  manifestations  local  and  universal.  The 
polity  of  Congregalionalist,  Presbyterian  or  Episcopalian  rests  upon  external 
things,  and  none  of  them  touches  the  real  idea  of  the  Church  which  underlies 
them  all.  "The  idea  of  the  local  congregation  (the  parish) — indeed  of  any  con-- 
gregaiion  in  th3  narrower  modem  sense  of  the  word — is  one  which  has  absolutely 
no  bearing  upon  the  organization  of  the  Church.     There  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
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UBembly  of  the  local  congregation,  or  of  the  household  congregation,  or  of  any 
other  congregation  as  such;  and  consequently  there  are  no  organs  or  officers  of 
such  congregation"  (from  Sohm,  p.  139).  There  is  no  local  church  as  such.  ''In 
CSiristendom  there  are  none  but  ecumenical  assemblies  (Ecclesise)  and  the  organs^ 
of  such  assemblies  are  ecumenical  organs  or  officers.  The  Ecclesia  alone  exists, 
and  consequently  the  Ecclesia  alone  is  organized.  Such  organization  as  develops 
must  ever  aim  at  representing  Church  organization,  the  organization  of  the  imi- 
versal  congregation,  the  Ecclesia.  But  the  Ecclesia  as  a  whole  is  incapable  of 
organisation.^*  In  the  Church  which  is  spiritual,  ruled  by  free  inward  assent  to 
the  Word  of  God,  which  is  substantially  justified,  there  can  be  no  exercise  of  legal 
rule.  Sohm  goes  on  to  urge  that  "the  organization  of  the  Church  is  not  a  legal 
but  a  charismatic  organization,  hence  it  has  a  God-given  organization''  under 
love  not  law,  utterly  remote  from  ''the  organization  of  a  secular  society  with  its 
council  of  elders,  archons,  etc.''  This  fundamental  position  of  Sohm — that  law 
is  incompatible  with  the  very  idea  of  the  Ecclesia,  that  there  can  be  no  legal 
organization  of  the  Ecclesia — naturally  has  provoked  most  discussion.  And  it 
certainly  is  surprising  to  find  a  professor  of  canon  law  declaring  that  his  whole 
department  of  study  is  an  accretion,  a  foreign  growth  upon  the  Church,  a  legal 
load  utterly  at  variance  with  the  true  character  of  the  New  Testament  Ecclesia. 
Lowrie  defends  Sohm.  He  holds  that  law  in  the  Church  produces -only  denomi- 
nations f  among  which  he  classes  both  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  thinks  that  not  till  legal  organization  is  set  aside  can  the  union  of 
Christendom  take  place.  He  says  the  distinction  between  the  visible  and  invisi- 
ble Church  has  done  woful  injury ;  but  the  doctrine  of  the  legal  Church  is  tenfold 
more  pernicious  (p.  153).  A  legal  Chiu-ch  is  an  impossibility;  law  can  produce 
only  a  legal  denomination — a  surrogate  for  the  Church.  We  can  refer  to  but  one 
more  point  in  Lowrie's  book ;  that  is  the  significance  which  he  attaches  to  order 
and  custom  in  the  Church.  By  the  use  of  these  and  not  by  legcd  means  is  the  unity 
of  the  Ecclesia  to  be  preserved  and  her  mission  fulfilled.  Love  and  meekness  will 
produce  conformity  and  co5peration.  They  will  make  a  charismatic  organiza- 
tion effective,  for  they  reflect  the  mind  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  Head  of  the 
Church.  They  would  prevent  radically  different  customs  and  methods,  for  these 
would  hinder  fellowship  and  cooperation;  they  would  stop  divisions,  for  divisions 
mean  weakness  and  lack  of  love;  they  would  set  aside  great  divergencies  of  order 
and  custom,  too,  for  these  would  discredit  the  belief  in  the  divine  guidance  of  the 
Church,  and  hinder  the  realization  of  fellowship.  All  custom  would  be  tested 
by  the  Christian  consciousness  as  to  edification  and  be  fairly  \miform. 

What  we  have  said  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  Sohm-Lowrie  theory  of  the 
Church.  The  rest  of  this  volume  deals  with  a  historical  illustration  of  this  princi- 
ple as  seen  in  "the  Assembly  for  instruction"  and  "the  Eucharistic  Assembly." 
With  our  author's  opposition  to  theories  of  Church  government  de  jure  divino  we 
have  much  sympathy.  In  his  insistence  upon  the  spiritual  character  of  the 
Ecclesia  we  can,  for  the  most  part,  agree;  though  we  do  not  think  there  is  as 
much  law  in  the  Protestant  Churches  as  he  assumes,  or  as  wide  a  difference  from 
the  charismatic  Church  as  he  takes  for  granted.  Sohm  looks  at  ecclesiastical 
life  from  the  Erastian  point  of  view  of  the  Continental  Churches;  and  Lowrie 
has,  in  a  measure,  carried  that  attitude  into  his  estimate  of  all  the  Churches.  He 
well  points  out  that  no  matter  what  legal  organization  forms  the  framework  of 
the  Church,  there  are  found  in  all  denominations  an  order  and  tradition  and  free 
adjustment  to  changing  needs  which  spring  from  the  charismatic  and  spiritual 
forces  in  these  religious  communities.  Even  the  Quakers,  who  are  the  one  pro- 
fessedly charismatic  Ecclesia  among  us,  show  few  advantages  in  doing  Christian 
work  above  the  other  Churches.  His  statement,  after  Sohm,  that  the  Presby- 
terian Churches  in  their  Confessions  make  Church  government  an  object  of  faith 
32 
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as  do  the  Catholics,  may  be  true  in  theory,  but  very  few  Reformed  theologians 
now  insist  on  the  presbytery  de  jure  divino.  Hence  his  criticism  of  the  Presby- 
terian sjrstem  seems  unduly  severe.  He  says:  "It  is  a  model  of  secular  govern- 
ment; but  it  is  more  utterly  lacking  in  Scriptiu^  authority,  is  more  thoroughly 
opposed  to  the  New  Testament  idea  of  the  Church,  than  any  of  the  rival  forms  of 
government  which  have  been  developed  from  Catholic  principles"  (p.  54). 

This  large  liberty  from  legalism  in  polity  he  wishes  extended  also  to  creeds. 
He  would  enlarge  the  well-known  statement  to  read:  "The  Protestant  principle 
should  now  be :  Whatsoever  Is  not  necessary  to  salvation,  whether  in  the  Scriptures  or 
out  of  them,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an 
article  of  faith"  (p.  66).  He  thinks  Congregationalists  and  Anglicans  lead  in 
taking  this  position. 

This  work  of  Lowrie,  especially  if  it  shall  lead  to  a  study  of  the  great  work  of 
Sohm  back  of  it,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  Church  leaders.  Especially  in 
these  days  of  efforts  toward  union  among  the  Churches,  it  would  greatly  facilitate 
progress  if  all  matters  of  legal  organization  were  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  domain  of  Christian  expediency  and  edification  and  not  primarily  to  divine 
revelation.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  custom  and  prejudice,  not  law  and  organiza- 
tion, will  be  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Episcopal  Church,  to  which  our  author  belongs,  while  holding  no  dogma  of  Church 
government,  is  the  most  relentless  in  insisting  upon  its  own  clerical  grades  as 
indispensable  to  Church  order  and  work.  It  will  be  most  gratifying  if  his  work 
shall  act  as  leaven  in  the  hierarchical  Churches;  for  in  the  great  body  of  evangeli- 
cal Churches  there  is  really  no  question  of  dogma  to  be  overcome  in  returning  to 
what  is  called  the  charismatic  Church  of  the  New  Testament. 

Chicago,  lU.  Huqh  M.  Scott. 

A  Short  History  op  the  Westminster  Assembly.  By  W.  Beveridob,  M.A. 
Edinburgh:  T.  &.  T  Clark,  1904.  Crown  8vo;  pp.  xvi,  169.  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    Price,  II  net. 

Mr.  Beveridge  has  managed  to  put  into  this  brief  compass  a  clear,  exact  and 
brightly  written  account  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  and  its  work.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  volume  is  the  admirable  pains  that  have  been  expended  in  mak- 
ing it  easy  to  use.  It  is  broken  into  short  chapters,  which  are  themselves  sub- 
divided into  numbered  sections,  a  list  of  which  is  given  at  the  beginning  of 
each  chapter:  the  repetition  of  these  section-headings  in  the  Table  of  Contents 
provides  a  complete  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  volume.  There  is  a  sufficient 
index.  A  "Table  of  Dates  and  Events  in  the  History  of  the  Assembly"  is  inserted 
immediately  after  the  Table  of  Contents.  Four  appendices  supply  documentary 
illustrations.  One  would  think  that  the  needs  of  most  readers  would  be  amply 
supplied  by  the  readable  and  carefully  framed  narrative. 

The  matter  of  the  book  seems  open  to  very  few  criticisms.  The  complicated 
question  of  the  Committees  engaged  on  the  first  draught  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  is  very  wisely  passed  over  lightly  (p.  108).  Perhaps  the  phrase,  "The 
Committee  appointed  in  1644  made  its  report  on  May  12, 1645,"  needs  some  modi- 
fication in  view  of  the  doubt  whether  prior  to  May  9  there  was  one  Committee  or 
two  charged  with  this  business  (see  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  April,  1901, 
p.  235).  Possibly  the  sources  of  the  Larger  Catechism  are  not  quite  accurately 
stated  (p.  138,  cf.  Mitchell's  Baird  Lectures,  ed.  2,  p.  434).  Some  confusion  may  be 
created  in  the  uninstructed  reader's  mind  by  the  remark  on  p.  106  to  the  effect 
that  "the  Scotch  Confession  of  1560  ignores  the  decree  of  reprobation,"  in  con- 
nection with  that  on  p.  120  to  the  effect  that  "the  Westminster  Confession,  in 
contrast  with  the  Scottish  Confession,  does  not  use  the  word  reprobate  in  its 
Article  on  Election,"  and  the  exaggeration  of  this  on  p.  128  into  "The  Westmin- 
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8ter  Gonfeesion  makes  no  reference  to  a  decree  of  reprohationJ'  In  truth,  of  oouree, 
the  Scotch  Confession  of  1560  does  not  ignore  the  decree  of  reprobation  (see  The 
PrethyUrian  and  Reformed  Review,  January,  1901,  pp.  67,  106,  123),  nor  does 
the  Westminster  Confession  f aO  to  teach  it  explicitly  (chap,  iii,  §  §  3, 4, 7),  although 
it  does  not  make  use  of  the  term  "reprobation."  There  is  too  decided  a  ten- 
dency to  explain  away  the  Westminster  Confession's  rejection  of  Amyraldism  on 
p.  114  and  pp.  128-129:  this  rejection  \b  explicit  and  cannot  be  so  set  aside  (cf. 
The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review ,  April,  1901,  p.  276). 

The  remarks  on  p.  61  on  the  jue  divinum  of  ''ruling  elders"  in  the  light  of 
"modem  investigations"  do  not  appear  to  us  quite  to  meet  the  state  of  the  case. 
That  in  every  church  it  was  the  wish  of  Paul  that  a  plurality  of  presbyters 
who  shared  in  the  government  should  be  ordained,  appears  to  us  not  open  to 
question.  That  all  of  these  "ruled"  and  only  some  of  them  "taught"  seems 
clearly  implied  in  such  a  text  as  1  Tim.  v.  17 ;  from  which  text,  therefore,  at  least 
a  nascent  differentiation  of  function  among  the  presbyters  seems  capable  of  being 
inferred.  Modem  investigation  does  not  appear  to  have  set  aside  these  conclu- 
sions, and  lir.  Beveridge  does  not  seem  to  think  it  has.  But  the  natural  inference 
to  draw  from  them  seems  to  threaten  not  the  jus  divinum  for  the  ruling  elder  so 
much  as  the  differentiated  teaching  elder, — the  "minister,"  "pastor,"  or  "bishop," 
as  we  may  choose  to  call  him.  The  fact  seems,  indeed,  to  be  that  the  "ruling 
elder"  is  clearly  jure  divine;  while  the  exclusive  teaching  elder  may  have  di£&- 
culty  in  establishing  his  right  on  New  Testament  grounds.  Indeed,  it  was  just  to 
establish  his  right  that  Dr.  Lightfoot's  immense  historical  learning  was  devoted  in 
his  famous  essay.  We  ourselves  think  he  fairly  succeeded ;  and  we  are  prepared  to 
follow  him  in  his  discovery  of  warrant  for  the  differentiated  " teaching  presbyter" 
or  "bishop" — of  course  "  parochial ",  since  even  Dr.  Lightfoot  did  not  find  (or, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  seek)  a  scintilla  of  evidence  for  the  apostolic  origin  of  the 
"diocesan  bishop."  In  our  personal  opinion,  therefore,  the  result  of  modem 
investigation  has  been  to  shift  the  onus  of  the  question  entirely.  It  has  left  the 
"ruling  elder"  with  a  clear  jtu  divinum  and  raised  a  problem  about  the  differen- 
tiated parochial  "bishop"  or  "teaching  elder." 

In  one  or  two  phrases  Mr.  Beveridge  has  been  led  astray  by  the  authorities  on 
whom  he  has  relied.  "Modem  theology"  cannot  be  said  to  be  "Ghristological" 
(p.  116)  by  any  one  who  does  not  follow  Dr.  Schaff  in  his  "mediating  theology" 
(which  is  now  passing,  if  it  has  not  largely  already  passed,  out  of  view),  and  then 
(like  him)  mistake  his  own  theology  for  "modem  theology."  All  theology  is 
"theocentric" — on  pain  of  ceasing  to  be  "(Apology."  It  is  very  probably  Dr. 
Schaff  also  or  Dr.  MitcheU  who  has  misled  Mr.  Beveridge  in  misdefining  "Infra- 
lapsarianism"  (pp.  106,  127)  as  "putting  the  Fall  under  a  permissive  decree, 
and  making  man  alone  responsible  for  sin  and  condemnation."  It  is  characteris- 
tic of  Infralapsarianism  no  more  than  of  Supralapsarianism  "to  put  the  Fall 
under  a  permissive  decree,"  or  "to  make  man  alone  responsible  for  sin  and  con- 
demnation." Such  questions  lie  outside  the  debate  between  these  two  parties 
of  Calvinists,  whose  difference  concerns  solely  the  question  of  what  is  technically 
called  "the  object  of  predestination"  in  the  soteriological  sense  of  that  word. 
The  very  terms  are  enough  to  indicate  this:  we  cannot  speak  of  Infralapsarian 
and  Supralapsarian  except  with  reference  to  another  decree  (namely,  that  of 
"election")  as  placed  by  the  two  parties  in  different  relations  to  the  decree  of  the 
Fall,  which  is  therefore  held  in  common  by  them  both.  Infralapsarians  and  Supra- 
lapsarians  as  such  do  not  differ  as  to  the  relation  of  the  decree  of  God  to  the  Fall 
or  as  to  the  sole  responsibility  of  man  for  sin  (cf.  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review,  January,  1901,  pp.  126-127). 

It  was  doubtless  inevitable  in  the  circumstances  that  Mr.  Beveridge  should 
have  something  to  say  of  the  "Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
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land  Declaratory  Act,  1892/'  But  we  are  not  sure  whether  the  insertion  of  the 
long  section  (pp.  122-132)  upon  this  subject  does  not  mar  the  unity  of  the  book, 
and  throw  a  local  and  temporary  coloring  about  it  which  it  does  not  deserve  to 
have.  We  think  it  a  pity  to  place  such  stress  on  Lord  Halsbury's  amazing  and 
amusing  excursions  into  a  domain  evidently  so  unwonted  to  him  as  theology. 
His  views  were  in  no  sense  supported  by  the  court,  and  stand  out  in  history  only 
as  one  of  the  curiosities  of  legaJ  literature.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  hardly 
possible  to  acquit  the  Free  Church  Declaratory  Act  of  bimgling.  None  of  our 
Presbyterian  Churches  which  have  passed  Declaratory  Acts  of  late  can  be  said  to 
have  been  happy  in  its  work.  The  motives  that  have  swayed  them  may  be  good, 
and  the  essential  meaning  of  the  Acts  may  be  defensible:  but  what  they  have 
said  has  assuredly  not  been  well  said,  and  will  not  be  permanently  hdd  to 
be  creditable  to  the  clarity  of  theological  thought  or  the  power  of  theological  defi- 
nition of  their  authors.  The  Church  of  Henderson,  Rutherford,  Gillespie  and 
Baillie  would  beyond  all  question  as  zealously  as  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
have  asserted  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  free  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  the 
responsibility  of  men  for  their  reception  of  the  Gospel,  the  condemnation  of  men 
solely  for  sin.  But  it  wotdd  have  asserted  these  things  indefinitely  better  than 
the  Free  Church  managed  to  express  them  in  its  Declaratory  Act:  and  it  may  be 
safely  predicted  that  not  even  a  Lord  Halsbury  could  have  commented  on  their 
expression  of  them  as  this  wonderful  theologian  has,  not  without  some  excuse, 
commented  on  the  Free  Church  Declaratory  Act.  It  is  not  merely  Lord  Hals- 
bury  who  is  to  blame  if  the  Free  Church  has  been  misunderstood.  And  his 
misunderstanding  is  not  apt  to  be  the  only  evil  that  will  come  from  such  a 
bungling  piece  of  work. 
Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

Thb  Thxoloot  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Its  Fundamental  Principles. 
By  the  late  William  Bastib,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  Edited  by  William  Fulton,  B.D.,  B.Sc,  formerly  Scholar  and 
Fellow  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1904. 
Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    8vo;  pp.  xvi,  283.     12  net. 

This  notable  volume  consists  of  the  Croall  Lectures  delivered  by  the  late  Prof. 
Hastie  in  the  Tron  Church  of  Edinburgh  in  the  spring  of  1892.  A  variety  of 
considerations  induced  the  author  to  secure  permission  from  the  Croall  Trustees 
to  take  his  own  time  for  the  fulfillment  of  what,  besides  the  actual  delivery  of 
the  discourses,  constitutes  an  indispensable  condition  for  lecturing  upon  this 
foundation,  namely,  the  publication  of  the  work.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
Dr.  Hastie,  by  delaying  the  appearance  of  his  book  from  year  to  year  in  order  to 
enlarge  and  verify  his  studies,  was  prevented  by  death  from  bringing  out  his  /#6C- 
tures  in  the  very  form  in  which  he  would  have  chosen  to  have  them.  A  student 
and  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Fulton,  has,  however,  most  admirably  done  the  necessary 
editorial  work.  The  most  important  references  have  been  supplied;  only  here 
and  there  are  slight  gaps  left  in  the  chain  of  argument;  and  for  the  most  part  we 
have  the  very  words  of  the  lecturer  himself. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  wish  which  Prof.  Flint  expresses  in  his  brief  recom- 
mendatory Preface,  that  the  "work  so  long  looked  for"  may  be  "widely  and 
kindly  received.*'  Indeed,  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  at  the  very  outset,  that 
we  regard  Dr.  Hastie's  exposition  of  the  historic  development  of  the  Reformed 
theology  as  one  of  the  clearest,  strongest,  and  most  valuable  presentations  of  this 
theme  that  have  as  yet  appeared  in  our  own  or  in  any  other  language.  Almost 
every  page  reveals  the  author's  superlative  qualifications  for  the  task  he  has 
undertaken.  A  genuine  lover  of  the  Reformed  theology,  he  made  it  his  life-work 
to  investigate  its  genesis,  to  defend  its  principles,  and  to  apply  its  truths  to  the 
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.needs  of  his  age.  He  writes  from  a  large  knowledge  not  only  of  history,  but  also 
of  science  and  philosophy ;  his  theological  equipment  in  particular  is  of  the  highest 
order;  he  has,  moreover,  a  rare  gift  for  lucid,  cogent,  and  fascinating  expression, 
which,  combined  with  his  profound  conviction  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  Re- 
formed over  all  the  other  theological  systems,  imparts  to  his  style  the  eloquence  of 
a  convincing  argumentation  and  a  noble  intensity  of  feeling.  Especially  in  these 
days  of  theological  indifferentism  and  of  so  much  confusion  and  uncertainty 
concerning  the  meaning  and  the  merits  of  the  Calvinistic  construction  of  the  uni- 
verse, it  is  most  refreshing  to  read  so  strong  and  able  a  presentation  and  defense 
of  what  is  "undoubtedly  the  profoundest  theological  expression  of  the  new  reli- 
gious life  of  humanity  that  was  quickened  and  unfolded  into  being  by  the  great 
creative  impulse  of  ihe  modem  world,  the  Reformation"  (p.  8). 

The  first  lecture  or  chapter,  strictly  introductory,  speaks  of  the  importance  of 
discovering  and  elucidating  the  continuity  of  the  Reformed  faith,  especially  in 
view  of  tiae  wide  prevalence  of  Ritschlianism,  the  merits  of  which  are  as  frankly 
acknowledged  as  its  defects  and  insufficiencies  are  ably  presented.  Dr.  Hastie  sets 
for  himself  and  for  the  Reformed  Church  a  threefold  task:  (1)  The  renewed  study 
of  the  sources  of  the  Reformed  theology;  (2)  the  logical  and  historical  determina- 
tion of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  system;  and  (3)  ''the  scientific  devel- 
opment of  these  principles,  if  such  may  be  found  possible,  in  the  light  of  their  own 
Ustory  and  by  the  aid  of  all  the  theological  resources  of  the  time."  It  is  in  the 
discharge  of  the  first  two  of  these  duties  that  the  author  has  done  so  much  to  call 
forth  our  admiration.  For  in  the  solution  of  the  last  problem,  as  we  shall  see, 
his  work,  though  excellent  in  many  respects,  is  marred  by  grave  defects. 

Having  concluded  the  introductory  survey  with  a  critical  estimate  of  the 
achievements  of  the  Reformed  theologians  of  all  lands, — Dr.  Kuyper's  Stone 
Lectures  on  Calvinism  had  not  yet  appeared, — the  writer  proceeds  in  the  second 
chapter  to  ascertain  and  authenticate  the  ''Protestant  Principle  of  the  Reformed 
Church."  This  he  finds,  not  in  the  right  of  private  judgment,  not  in  any  merely 
rationalistic  tendency,  nor  yet  in  the  claims  of  religious  subjectivity  (though  this 
theory  is  admitted  to  have  a  certain  justification  in  the  character  of  the  Lutheran 
theology),  but  specifically  in  the  sphere  of  Church-reform.  Now  undoubtedly 
Dr.  Hastie's  view,  based  as  it  is  upon  the  monumental  work  of  Schweiser,  is  eesen- 
tiaUy  correct.  But  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  elucidating  this  truth  our  au- 
thor has  not  employed  his  usual  skill  in  giving  us  the  right  perspective.  Li  the 
very  last  paragraph  we  do,  indeed,  learn  that  "in  this  immediacy  of  the  religious 
relation  between  God  and  the  soul,  in  the  absolute  dependency  of  man  for  sal- 
vation upon  God  alone,  lies  the  Protestant  Principle  of  the  Reformed  Church." 
But  we  are  convinced  that  in  correlating  this  "  the  positive  side  of  the  Church- 
reforming  principle"  with  the  characteristic  negative  tendencies  of  Protestantism, 
— the  LuUieran  Church  being  relatively  anti-Judaic,  the  Reformed  relatively 
anti-pagan, — the  author  has  not  done  full  justice  to  the  fundamentally  religious 
interests  and  motives  that  gave  birth  to  the  Reformation.  Even  if  the  terms 
"negative"  and  "positive"  in  this  discussion  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  somewhat 
forced  and  artificial,  greater  pains  should  have  been  taken  to  show  precisely  how 
these  two  aspects  of  the  one  organic  movement  stand  related  to  each  other. 

In  chapter  iii  the  now  ascertained  purgative  and  organizing  principle  of  the 
Reformed  Church  is  applied  to  existing  ecclesiastical  conditions:  to  the  Churdi  of 
Rome,  whose  excellence  in  the  practical  sphere  is  freely  conceded,  but  whose  last 
two  dogmas  only  bear  new  testimony  to  her  inherent  idolatrous  or  pagan  ^irit;  to 
the  Church  of  England,  which,  originally  at  one  with  the  Reformed  in  doctrine  as 
in  polity,  stands  in  wof ul  need  of  regaining  the  purity  and  catholicity  of  her  youth, 
since  now  she  presents  only  the  "heterogeneous  combination  and  toleration  of  a 
Popish  liturgy,  a  Calvinistic  creed,  and  an  Arminian  clergy";  and  lastly,  to  the 
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Scottish  Reformed  Church,  whose  various  branches  are  here  discussed,  not  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  doctrinal  differences,  but  with  reference  to  their  approxi- 
mations to  the  Reformed  ideal  as  regards  worship  and  constitution.    The  next 
lecture,  on  "The  Theological  Principle  of  the  Reformed  Theology/'  is  a  master- 
piece of  sdenlific  analysis  and  brilliant  historical  criticism.    The  precise  problem 
is  to  determine  "the  distinctive  essence  and  character  of  the  Theological  Principle 
of  the  Reformed  Theology," — ^the  author  prefers  this  term  to  "Calvinism," — 
"the  principle  which  at  once  generates  and  gives  a  special  coloring  to  all  the 
doctrinal  details  of  the  system,  the  principle  which  gives  unity  to  all  its  theologi- 
cal variations  and  all  the  diversities  of  its  forms  and  modes  of  expression."   The 
leading  attempts  to  formulate  this  principle — the  scientific  theories  all  date  from 
the  nineteenth  century — ^are  then  passed  in  review.    Four  tentative  and  super- 
ficial theories  are  first  disposed  of,  their  elements  of  truth  bdng  duly  estimated: 
(1)  the  peculiar  character  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  founders  of  the  Reformed 
theology  (Planck,  Ullmann) ;  (2)  their  special  culture  and  training,  their  human- 
istic attidnments  (Weber,  G5bel,  and  others);  their  democratic  spirit  and  the 
republican  constitution  of  the  Swiss  cantons  in  which  it  arose  (Baumgarten- 
Gruflius) ;  and  (4)  the  free  scope  given  by  them  to  reason  in  its  attitude  toward 
Scripture  and  tradition  (von  Ranke).    Then  follows  a  closely  reasoned  discussion 
of  the  more  adequate  theories  of  Schweizer,  Baur,  Schneckenburger  and  Scholten. 
Schweiser  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  by  showing  how  the  Reformed  theolo- 
gians bring  "the  soul  again  into  inunediate  relation  with  God  in  the  sense  of  its 
absolute  dependence  upon  Him  alone  for  salvation."    This  is  essentially  a  theo- 
logical as  distinguished  from  the  more  anthropological  principle  which  Luther 
made  "the  article  of  a  standing  or  falling  Church,"  justification  by  faith  alone. 
Baur  agrees  with  Schweizer  that  the  Reformed  theologians  begin  with  God  and 
proceed  from  above  downward  to  man,  while  the  Lutheran  system  starts  from 
man  and  goes  back  to  God.    But  Baur  pertinently  criticises  Schweizer's  formula 
of  the  believer's  absolute  dependence  upon  God  as  being  after  all  too  subjective 
and  anthropological  a  mode  of  expressing  the  characteristic  principle  of  the  Re- 
formed theology.    Schweizer  in  turn  is  seen  to  be  equally  acute  and  just  in  his 
strictures  upon  Baur's  theory  that  the  principle  in  question  is  "the  absolute 
causality  of  God."    Baur,  indeed,  does  not  repeat  the  familiar  charge  of  panthe- 
ism agunst  the  Reformed  system,  but  he  asserts  for  Lutheranism  the  "superior 
excellence  of  carrying  out  the  principle  of  freedom,  which  he  regards  as  the  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  the  Reformation"  (p.  148),  and  he  likewise  contends  that 
Lutheranism  is  the  logical  and  natural  unfolding  of  Protestantism.    Dr.  Hastie 
correctly  sides  with  Schweizer  against  Baur  on  these  points.    Schneckenburger's 
view  of  the  essential  identity  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  systems  is,  of 
course,  not  accepted  as  a  finality,  though  in  some  of  its  details,  especially  in  the 
richness  and  depth  of  its  conception  of  God,  it  marks  an  advance  upon  Schweizer 
and  Baur.    Finally,  Dr.  Hastie  accepts  the  formulation  of  the  theological  prin- 
ciple aa  given  by  Scholten  of  Leiden.     It  is  found,  the  author  sajrs,  "in  God's 
absolute  sovereignty  in  the  natural  and  moral  worlds,  and  especially  the  abso- 
lute sovereignty  of  His  free  grace  as  the  only  ground  of  human  salvation." 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  defend  this  position  against  the  now  prevalent 
Ritschlian  theory  that  the  love  of  God,  taken  quite  apart  from  the  other  divine 
attributes,  is  the  only  adequate  theological  principle  for  Protestantism.    But, 
as  Dr.  Hastie  clearly  shows,  this  view  is  "narrow  and  limited,  and  although  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Lutheran  S3rstem,  entirely  alien  to  the  imiversal  and  com- 
prehensive theology  of  the  Reformed  Church."    On  the  other  hand,  we  are  to 
guard  against  conceiving  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  too  external  and  formal  a 
way.    We  must  emphasize  anew  the  universal  teleology  of  the  Reformed  system. 
Qod  is  not  merely  sovereign,  ruling  the  world  from  without.    He  is  everywhere 
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present  in  His  works,  making  them  manifest  His  glory,  He  being  at  once  the  cause 
of  their  being,  the  reason  of  their  development,  and  the  end  of  their  destiny. 
The  author  delights  to  use  Krause's  term  panerUheiam  to  express  this  idea  that 
all  things  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  in  God.  The  lecture  closes  with  a 
bold  and  brilliant  paragraph  in  which  this  principle  of  divine  sovereignty  is 
shown  to  be  in  harmony  with  modem  science,  with  all  true  philosophy,  and  with 
the  "higher  tendencies  of  modem  theology,''  overcoming  agnosticism,  deism, 
pantheism,  and  pessimism,  and  '^  gathering  to  itself  all  that  is  best  in  our  Christian 
life  and  thought" — ^a  noble,  somewhat  too  enthusiastic,  yet  most  ably  sustained 
tribute  to  the  Reformed  theology. 

Chapter  v  bears  the  title  ''The  Anthropological  Principle  of  Religious  Develop- 
ment in  the  Reformed  Theology  Subjectively  and  Objectively  Regarded."  Dr. 
Hastie  here  defends  the  Reformed  anthropology  against  the  common  misrepre- 
sentations, and  shows  its  superiority  to  the  Lutheran  and  the  Romish  doctrines, 
giving  special  attention  to  the  objective  development  of  the  religious  life  in  the 
Federal  Theology.  It  is,  however,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  in  the  performance  of 
his  third  self-appointed  task,  the  ''scientific  development"  of  the  Reformed 
principles,  that  the  author,  leaving  the  safe  path  of  historic  fact  and  entering  the 
realm  of  theological  speculation,  sadly  disappoints  us.  Even  here,  to  be  sure, 
there  is  many  a  suggestive  paragraph,  as,  for  example,  that  in  which  he  draws  a 
parallel  between  Hegel's  three  stages  in  the  development  of  the  religious  idea 
and  those  of  the  Federal  theologians.  Not  only,  however,  are  there  many  state- 
ments which  we  cannot  read  without  dissent,  but  the  author's  whole  conception 
of  developing  the  principles  of  the  Reformed  theology  is,  in  our  judgment,  defec- 
tive and  untenable.  Especially  must  we  part  company  with  him  in  his  last 
lecture,  entitled  "The  Principle  of  Absolute  Predestination  in  the  Reformed 
Theology,  Historically  Formulated  and  Scientifically  Estimated."  For  here  he 
so  extensively  develops  this  principle,  "in  order  to  remove  its  limitations,"  that 
he  can  conclude  the  discussion  with  this  word  of  "eternal  hope":  "The  issue  shall 
be  a  deepened  belief  in  the  endless  development  of  all  created  souls  till  the  abso- 
lute purpose  of  God  shall  be  realized  in  an  infinitely  diversified  spirit-world, 
reconciled,  perfected,  and  imified  in  eternal  harmony  through  spiritual  commun- 
ion with  Christ  around  the  throne  of  God."  The  historical  portion  of  this  chapter 
is  one  of  the  best  sections  of  the  book,  a  sympathetic,  courageous,  and  masterful 
presentation  of  absolute  predestination  as  the  "very  marrow  and  backbone  of 
the  faith  of  the  Reformed  Church."  But  the  transformation  of  this  principle  into 
practical  universalism  we  cannot  but  regard  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  Re- 
formed theology  as  Dr.  Hastie  himself  has  interpreted  it,  as  well  as  contrary  to 
the  Scriptures,  which,  as  the  author  himself  testifies,  it  has  been  the  strength  and 
glory  of  Protestantism,  and  especially  of  the  Reformed  theology,  to  honor  as  its 
only  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  After  all.  Dr.  Hastie  has  no  new  or  better  light 
to  throw  upon  this  dark  problem.  We  gladly  follow  him  in  his  lucid,  eloquent, 
and  learned  exposition  of  the  historic  development  of  the  Reformed  theology; 
but  when  upon  the  basis  of  the  past  he  tries  to  prophesy  the  future  course  of  this 
development,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  he  is  dipping  his  pen,  not  in  the  sunlight  of 
revelation,  but  in  the  altogether  uncertain  radiance  of  subjective  illumination. 

We  cannot,  however,  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close  without  giving  renewed 
expression  to  the  unwonted  pleasure  and  profit  this  book  has  given  us.  Despite 
the  lack  of  specific  references  to  the  sources,  despite  occasional  instances  of  exag- 
geration and  one-sidedness,  and  despite  even  that  faulty  application,  in  the  last 
chapter,  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  the  "Croall  Lectures  for  1892"  wiU, 
we  are  confident,  be  widely  read  as  one  of  the  clearest  and  strongest  expositions 
of  "the  Theology  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  its  Fundamental  Principles." 

Princeton,  Frederick  W.  Loetschsr. 
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Thb  Church  and  the  Gospel.   By  Alfbed  Loist.   Translated  by  Christopher 
Home.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1904. 

The  historical  antecedents  of  this  much-discussed  volume  are  familiar  to  all 
who  have  been  observing  the  progress  of  liberal  Catholicism  in  France  during  the 
last  decade.  No  doubt  the  checkered  ecclesiastical  fortunes  of  the  author  have 
done  much  to  deepen  and  broaden  the  interest  in  this  presentation  of  his  peculiar 
t3rpe  of  Romanism.  But  even  if  he  had  not  been  forced  to  give  up  his  professor- 
ship at  Paris  and  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Church  after  his  chief  books  had  been 
placed  in  the  Index  ProhibUorius,  this  work  would  on  its  own  account  [have 
deserved  a  wide  circulation. 

It  is  not,  however,  because  of  its  positive  excellencies  that  the  volume  makes 
such  dehghtful  and  profitable  reading,  but  rather  because  of  its  clear  revelation 
of  the  inevitable  embarrassments  that  a  dutiful  subject  of  the  infallible  papacy 
must  be  pleased  to  undergo,  when  he  tries  to  introduce  the  rationalistic  criticism 
of  ultra-radical  Protestants  into  the  sphere  of  the  traditional  dogmas  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Church  of  Rome.  M.  Alfred  Loisy  is,  to  be  sure,  a  clear,  forcible  and 
exceedingly  interesting  writer.  He  reveals  an  ample  knowledge  of  the  problems 
of  modem  New  Testament  criticism  and  of  the  history  of  primitive  Christianity. 
We  are  not  seldom  surprised  to  see  so  frank  and  generous  a  temper  in  the  writ- 
ings of  a  Romish  priest.  But,  after  all,  it  is  a  singularly  contracted,  unsteady  and 
illogical  mind  that  we  here  find  undertaking  the  impossible  task  of  reconciling 
an  outworn  ecclesiasticism  with  the  latest  theories  of  the  most  radical  criticism 
of  the  Scriptures  and  with  the  accepted  results  of  scientific  investigation  in  the 
field  of  early  Church  history. 

The  most  satisfactory  and  indeed  the  only  fair  point  of  view  from  which  to 
examine  the  book  is  found  in  its  relation  to  Hamack's  Essence  of  Christianity. 
To  be  sure  our  author  disclaims  the  intention  of  refuting  the  Berlin  professor, 
but  the  very  form  of  the  discussion  shows  how  constantly  the  polemic  purpose 
has  been  kept  in  mind.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Hamack  has 
been  justly  dealt  with  and  that  this  critique  of  his  celebrated  lectures  is  one  of  the 
ablest  contributions  to  the  large  amount  of  controversial  literature  that  these 
discourses  have  called  forth.  Loisy  has  clearly  shown  how  arbitrary  is  Hamack's 
treatment  of  the  Gospel  sources  and  his  theory  of  the  development  of  the  funda- 
mental Trinitarian  and  ChristologiCal  dogmas.  But  while  we  gladly  endorse  the 
author's  negative  criticisms,  we  can  by  no  means  think  so  highly  of  his  attempt 
at  an  independent  constmction  of  the  facts  concerning  the  "Gospel  and  the 
Church"  in  the  early  days  of  the  faith. 

In  truth,  the  perplexed  Romanist  has  made  his  bed  a  most  uncomfortable  one. 
In  his  endeavor  to  refute  Hamack,  or,  according  to  the  Preface,  to  determine  his 
''exact  historical  position,"  our  author  has,  apparently  without  being  conscious 
of  the  danger  of  displeasing  his  papal  conmiander-in-chief ,  surrendered  one  after 
another  of  the  citadels  he  was  trying  to  defend.  If  legendary  embellishment  and 
anti-Semitic  polemics  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  our  Gospels, 
if  the  Deity  of  Christ  and  His  resurrection  are  sacrificed,  if  the  divine  institution 
of  the  Church  and  her  sacraments  is  denied,  obviously  the  hated  "individualistic" 
views  of  Hamack  are  more  confirmed  than  refuted.  The  book  abounds  in  posi- 
tions utterly  irreconcilable  with  Romanism  or  with  themselves.  And  as  to  what 
Protestants  as  a  whole  must  think  of  some  of  the  characteristic  deliverances  of 
the  author  we  may  infer  from  a  few  sample  statements  on  the  "Catholic  worship." 
"In  fact,"  we  read  on  pages  269  and  270,  "it  is  an  extension  of  the  worship  of 
Jesus  that,  from  the  Catholic  point  of  view,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  and  the 

saints  is  justified Is  it  not  tme  that  to  have  recourse  to  the  saints  is  to 

have  recourse  to  Jesus — to  Jesus,  then  to  God?  ...  Is  it  not  true  that  by  all 
those  means  the  Protestant  finds  so  vulgar  and  so  ridiculous — by  wearing  a 
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0Gapulary,  by  teUing  beads,  by  gaming  indulgences  on  the  merits  of  saints  for 
this  life  or  for  souls  in  Purgatory — the  Catholic  places  himself  effectively  in  the 
communion  of  the  saints,  which  is  the  communion  of  Jesus,  which  is  the  com- 
munion of  God?" 

The  chapters  on  the  growth  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  development  of  the  Chris- 
tian dogmas  are  able  historical  discussions  and,  on  the  whole,  freest  from  incon- 
sistendes.  But  the  fundamental  error,  held  in  common  with  the  Ritsohlian 
whose  theological  peculiarities  are  here  subjected  to  so  searching  a  criticism,  the 
error  of  setting  up  an  internal  dualism  in  the  Christian  consciousness  between 
science  and  faith,  between  history  and  dogma,  necessarily  casts  its  evil  influence 
over  the  entire  discussion.  Doubtless  it  were  weU  for  the  Christian  world  if,  in 
accordance  with  Loisy's  wish,  Rome  could  foster  a  more  liberal  spirit  toward 
theological  science;  but  his  book  convinces  us,  as  his  personal  relations  with  the 
Vatican  ought  to  convince  him,  that  it  is  Impossible  for  a  man  to  remain  an 
orthodox  papist,  or  even  a  self-consistent  thinker,  when  once  he  has  committed 
himself  to  the  hypothesis  that  he  can  still  believe  with  the  heart  what  is  not  true 
to  fact  in  the  judgment  of  his  reason. 

Princeton,  Frederick  W.  Lobtschbr. 

The  Enctclopedia  of  Missions:  Descriptive,  Historical,  Biographical, 
Statistical.  Second  Edition.  Edited  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau 
of  Missions  by  Rev  Henry  Otis  Dwioht,  LL.D.,  Rev.  H.Allbn  Tuppbr,  Jr., 
D.D.,  and  Rev.  Edwin  Munsell  Bliss,  D.D.  Funk  ^  Wagnalls  Company, 
1904.    Pp.  xii,  851. 

The  changes  in  the  missionary  world  since  the  first  appearance  of  this  Enq/cUy- 
pedia  in  1891  have  been  so  numerous  and  important  that  a  revision  of  the  work 
has  become  imperative.  The  plan  rem^dns  essentially  the  same,  but  the  size  has 
been  reduced  from  two  volumes  to  one.  The  revision  has  been  effected  chiefly, 
therefore,  by  condensations  and  excisions,  although  new  articles  have  been  in- 
serted, old  ones  enlarged,  and  all  brought  up  to  date. 

The  work,  like  its  predecessor,  is  an  invaluable  reference  book.  The  contribu- 
tors of  special  articles  are  acknowledged  authorities.  The  bibliographies  accom- 
panying the  leading  topics  are  no  doubt  as  helpful  as  they  can  at  present  be  made. 
In  short,  the  second  is  a  worthy  successor  to  the  first  edition  of  this  useful  ency- 
clopedia. 

But  we  must  express  our  regret  at  not  finding  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  index 
to  the  heterogeneous  material  of  this  ponderous  volume.  To  be  sure  the  Appen- 
dixes help  to  put  one  on  the  right  track,  but  after  all  much  time  is  likely  to  be  lost 
in  trying  to  get  the  f\ill  benefit  of  the  work  on  a  given  question.  The  cross- 
references,  too,  might  with  advantage  have  been  increased  in  number.  We 
likewise  find  it  hard  to  overlook  the  fact  that  not  a  single  map  or  illustration  has 
found  its  way  into  this  edition.  To  remedy  this  defect  would  doubtless  have 
added  considerably  to  the  cost  of  the  work,  but  we  must  express  the  hope  that 
in  the  next  revision  the  editors  will  deem  this  improvement  altogether  worth 
while. 

Princeton,  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 


v.— SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  and  Its  Historical  Evolution.  And 
Religion  and  Modern  Culture.  By  the  late  Auouste  Sabatier,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  Dean  of  the  Protestant  Theological 
Faculty.    Translated  from  the  French  by  Victor  Lbuliette,   B.-^-L. 
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(Parw),  A.KC.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate;  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Son«,  1904.    Crown  8vo;  pp.  228. 

No  one  who  has  ever  read  ten  lines  of  the  writings  of  the  late  Prof.  Auguste 
Sabatier  but  will  have  been  impressed  with  the  grace  of  his  style  and  the  truly 
Gallic  attnu^veness  of  his  method  of  opening  and  presenting  a  subject.  His 
leaning  seemed  only  to  adorn,  his  polemic  zeal  only  to  add  zest  to,  what  seemed 
always  primarily  a  piece  of  literature.  Whatever  eJse  he  was  he  was  alwajrs  emi- 
nently readable.  The  two  essays  which  combine  to  make  up  the  little  volume 
at  present  before  us  are  like  the  rest  of  his  writings  in  these  thingis.  They  are 
like  the  rest  of  his  writings  also  in  the  poverty-stricken  thinness  of  the  religious 
ooneeptions  which  they  present  to  us  as  the  only  form  in  which  Christiamty  can 
hope  to  hve— or  rather  must  expect  to  die — ^in  the  conditions  presented  by  modem 
culture. 

The  second  of  these  essays  is  really  an  address  which  was  delivered  at  the  Reli- 
gious Science  Congress  at  Stockholm,  September  2,  1897.  It  undertakes  to 
elucidate  precisely  the  problem  of  the  relations  of  religion  and  modem  culture. 
These  rdations,  we  are  told,  are  summed  up  in  the  one  word  ''conflict."  The 
principle  of  modem  culture  is  expressed  in  the  single  term  "autonomy" — that  is 
to  say,  "the  unconquerable  assurance  of  the  human  mind,  in  its  present  advanced 
state  of  development,  that  it  possesses  within  itself  the  norm  of  its  life  and  of  its 
thought."  It,  of  course,  scouts  the  ''heteronomy  "  in  which  traditional  religion 
entrenches  itself.  Traditional  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  too  timid  to  trust  the 
htunan  soul  to  its  inherent  religious  instinct,  and  clinging  in  one  way  or  another 
to  "external  authority,"  profoundly  distrusts  the  efforts  of  the  human  spirit, 
characterizing  every  department  of  modem  culture,  to  realize  its  independence. 
What  is  to  be  done  and  what  is  the  outlook  for  the  future?  Prof.  Sabatier  coun- 
sds  cessation  of  the  external  conflict,)  and  points  with  hope  to  the  mutual 
interpenetration  of  religion  and  culture. 

At  this  point,  we  delight  to  say,  we  are  heartily  at  one  with  Prof.  Sabatier;  and 
the  section  of  the  address  in  which  he  pictures  the  coming  reconciliation  through 
mutual  internal  influence,  is  a  beautiful  expression  of  a  noble  conception,  and  as 
well,  as  we  shall  be  happy  to  believe,  a  tme  forecast  of  the  ultimate  issue.  "To 
the  violent  and  sterile  conflict,  which  we  have  j\ist  described,  there  succeeds  the 
closest  and  most  active  solidarity."  Scientific  men  having  become  reUgious,  the 
science  they  produce  will  exhibit  the  traits  of  their  religion.  Religious  men 
having  become  scientific,  the  religion  they  serve  will  take  on  the  forms  of  rational 
and  intellectually  defensible  expression.  "Being  an  inner  inspiration,  a  deep- 
seated  life,  kindled  within  the  soul  itself  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  piety  will  not  act 
from  without  upon  science  in  order  to  curb  it  beneath  a  strange  law;  it  will  not 
impose  its  methods  or  assign  its  limits  to  science,  still  less  will  it  dictate  its  con- 
clusions. But  it  will  call  forth  and  maintain,  within  the  heart  of  the  scientist,  the 
sacred  flame  of  the  religious,  that  is  to  say,  absolute  love  of  tmth."  Similarly 
religion  will  manifest  itself  as  "in  communication  and  close  touch  with  human 
culture."  It  is  the  vision  of  the  lion  and  lamb  l3ring  down  together:  and,  we 
praise  God  for  it,  it  is  a  vision  that  is  to  be  realized. 

It  is  all  the  more  regrettable,  that,  when  we  look  closely  at  Prof.  Sabatier's  per- 
sonal expectation — perhaps  we  would  better  say,  individual  prophecy — of  the 
precise  manner  in  which  this  great  end  shall  be  attained,  we  discover  that  the  side 
of  the  lion  where  he  looks  (and  hopes)  to  see  the  lamb  lie  down  is  the  inside.  He 
teUs  us,  indeed,  that  religion  is  to  borrow  nothing  from  culture,  but  to  go  its  own 
way  to  its  own  perfect  development.  But  he  conceives  that  religion  in  its  perfect 
development  will  possess  nothing  that  culture  can  take  the  least  interest  in. 
The  process  by  which  religion  is  to  make  itself  *' agreeable  to  the  general  culture 
of  modem  times "  is  a  process  of  "freeing  itself  from  worn  out  forms  and  old  ideas." 
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And  to  Prof.  Sabatier  every  form  and  idea  ia  old  and  worn  out  except  the  pure 
products  of  the  religious  sentiment  itself.  The  Socinian  criticism,  the  RationaUstic 
assault,  the  demands  of  Modem  Culture,  these,  in  Prof.  Sabatier's  apprehension, 
are  the  successive  instruments  by  means  of  which  religion  has  been  progressively 
purified;  and  the  pure  religion  he  conmiends  to  us  as  the  religion  of  the  future  is 
accordingly  just  a  highly  sentimentalized  natural  religion.  He  expresses  this 
dreary  conclusion  in  terms  so  gracious  and  so  suggestive  that  we  scarcely  realize 
that  it  is  merely  bald  natural  religion  that  is  commended  to  us.  We  read  almost 
without  shock  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  of  the  Sacri- 
ficial Atonement  as  so  much  "Christian  Mythology"  which  has  "broken  down 
beneath  the  blows  of  the  rationalism  of  the  eighteenth  century. "  Under  the  sense 
of  the  beauty  of  the  conception  of  piety  which  describes  it  as  "the  sensitiveness 
of  the  heart  for  God,"  we  almost  fail  to  catch  what  is  meant  when  we  are  told 
that  "  the  permanent  Christian  consciousness  will  be  the  religious  consciousness 
of  man,  induced  by  the  experience  of  filial  piety  wrought  in  the  soul  of  Christ." 
It  is  with  all  the  more  shock  that  we  realize  in  the  end  that  when  Prof.  Sabatier 
commends  to  us  the  religion  of  Jesus,  he  means  rather  the  religion  which  Jesus 
had  than  the  religion  that  has  Jesus. 

The  earlier  of  the  two  essays  affords  an  illustration  of  how  fully  Prof.  Sabatier 
in  the  religion  he  commends  to  modem  men  was  prepared  to  do  without  Jesus 
and  all  that  Jesus  has  stood  for  in  the  religion  He  founded.  Its  subject  is  the  doo- 
trine  of  the  Atonement,  and  its  method  is  what  Prof.  Sabatier  calls  "the  historical 
method."  That  is  to  say,  it  is  dominated  by  the  assimiption  that  when  you 
have  worked  out  the  historical  development  of  a  doctrine  you  have  "explained" 
that  doctrine — which  in  the  view  of  writers  of  this  class  is  the  same  as  to  say  you 
have  explained  it  away.  The  object  of  this  essay  ia  to  trace  "the  historical  evo- 
lution of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,"  with  a  view  to  rendering  any  doctrine 
of  Atonement  incredible.  The  first  half  of  it  is  occupied  with  the  Biblical  con- 
ceptions of  Atonement;  the  last  half  with  the  ideas  that  have  been  entertained 
by  the  teachers  of  the  Church.  The  one  class  of  conceptions  is  treated  as  of  as 
littie  authority  as  the  other:  and  it  is  not  unassuring  to  those  of  us  who  believe 
in  a  doctrine  of  Atonement  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  to  observe  from  such 
an  exposition  as  is  here  given  us  that  it  can  be  got  rid  of  only  along  with  the 
authority  of  Scripture.  When  we  are  told  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  of  merely  himian  origin  and  significance,  for  example,  it  comforts  us 
somewhat  to  learn  that  it  has  to  be  allowed  that  the  author  of  the  Epistie  to  the 
Hebrews  (a  treatise  we  admire  even  more  than  we  do  Prof.  Sabatier's)  thought 
very  differently.  And  when  we  are  told  that  the  idea  of  substitution  is  cmde 
and  impossible,  it  brings  us  some  consolation  to  learn  that  confessedly  it  is  posi- 
tively contained  in  the  teaching  of  Paul,  a  writer  in  whose  view  we  cannot  help 
placing  some  confidence  with  respect  to  such  a  matter. 

The  essay  is  professedly  a  historical  one.  Perhaps  it  is  not  wrong  in  us  to  take 
interest  in  it,  therefore,  chiefly  from  the  historical  point  of  view.  Its  main  in- 
terest to  us  at  all  events  arises  not  from  any  help  it  brings  us  for  understand- 
ing the  Atonement,  but  from  the  information  it  gives  us  of  what  Prof.  Sabatier  was 
accustomed  to  teach  concerning  the  Atonement.  For  it  cannot  be  without  very 
great  significance  to  those  living  in  this  modem  age  to  have  so  authoritative  an 
exposition  of  what  it  is  that  is  commended  to  us  by  the  leaders  of  the  new  thought 
as  to  the  essence  of  Christianity.  Let  us  say  at  once,  however,  that  we  find 
nothing  particularly  new  in  Prof.  Sabatier's  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  He  him- 
self is  conscious  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  Socinian  and  Rationalistic  criticism, 
and  in  point  of  fact  it  merely  reproduces  the  characteristic  view  of  these  schools 
of  destructive  criticism,  driven  to  the  last  extremity. 

According  to  Prof.  Sabatier  the  Gospel  is  simimed  up  in  the  parables  of  the 
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prodigal  son  and  of  the  publican  (p.  123),  and  he  makes  it  the  reproach  of  the 
orthodox  that  they  find  only  a  part  of  the  Gospel  in  these  parables  and  seek  a 
supplement  for  them  in  other  passages  of  Scripture.  Accordingly  "Qod  needs 
neither  mediation  nor  satisfaction''  (p.  120).  "The  Father  is  satisfied  if  the 
prodigal  son,  confessing  his  sins  and  condemning  his  errors,  earnestly  repents 
and  returns  to  his  Father's  house"  (p.  120).  ''In  order  to  accomplish  the  work 
of  the  salvation  of  sinners,  Jesus  tlien  had  no  need  to  influence  Qod,  whose 
love  has  taken  and  forever  retains  the  initiative  of  forgiveness.  God  has  no 
need  to  be  brought  back  to  man  and  reconciled  with  him"  (p.  125).  Christ's 
entire  work  consists,  therefore,  in  reconciling  man  to  God,  ''in  bringing  about 
in  the  individual  and  in  humanity  the  state  of  repentance  in  which  alone  the 
orgiveness  of  the  Father  can  become  effective"  (p.  126).  For  the  only  thing  God 
asks  and  can  ask  as  the  ground  of  forgiveness  of  the  sinner  is  simply  repentance 
on  the  sinner's  part.  "Forgiveness  for  the  sinner,  who  repents  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart:  such  is  the  message  of  the  Gospel.  What  constitutes  the  superiority  of 
the  Christian  conception  of  the  Father,  is  precisely  that  it  rises  above  the  feeling 
of  retaliation  and  vengeance,  and  that  it  wills  not  the  death  of  the  sinner,  but 
his  conversion  and  life.  What  satisfaction  does  the  Father  in  the  parable  require 
in  order  to  forgive  his  repentant  son  who  returns  to  him?"  (p.  112).  "From  one 
end  of  the  Gospel  to  the  other,  forgiveness  of  sins  is  promised  simply  to  repent- 
ance and  faith,  because,  in  the  inner  life  of  the  soul,  repentance  and  fiuth  are  in 
reality  the  beginning  of  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  sin"  (p.  120).  It  is  not 
taught  indeed  that  "repentance  is  the  cause  of  forgiveness  of  sins":  "this 
cause,"  it  is  remarked,  "is  none  other  than  the  love  of  the  Father  for  His  chil- 
dren." "But  repentance  is  the  necessary  and  sufficient  condition";  and  "it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  God  the  Father  rejecting  one  of  His  children  who  returns 
to  Him,  condemning  himself,  deploring  his  sins,  and  craving  forgiveness"  (p.l24). 
RepentancfiV  in  one  word,  "is  salvation  itself"  (p.  127).  "There  is  no  atonement 
other  than  repentance"  (p.  127).  From  which  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the 
atoning  act  is  the  act  of  man,  not  of  Christ,  and  that  Christ's  whole  work  consists 
in  bringing  man  to  perform  this  atoning  act  of  repentance. 

How  Christ  accomplishes  'this,  is  that  He  so  touches  our  hearts  as  to  make  us 
grieve  over  our  evil  entreatment  of  our  loving  Father.  In  this  work  of  touching 
our  hearts,  no  doubt,  His  passion  and  death  have  their  high  part  to  play.  But  we 
must  not  fancy  that  they  in  any  way  affect  God  and  stand  in  any  sense  in  His  sight 
as  a  reason  or  ground  of  His  acceptance  of  our  persons.  "The  death  of  Christ  is 
an  essentially  moral  act,  the  significance  and  value  of  which  proceed  solely  from 
the  spiritual  life  and  the  feeling  of  love  which  it  reveals"  (p.  110).  "The  cross 
is  the  expiation  for  sins  only  because  it  is  the  cause  of  repentance  to  which  remis- 
sion is  promised"  (p.  127) ;  and  there  is  no  other  atonement  than  this  repentance 
(p.  127).  Jesus  is,  then,  only  in  a  modified  sense  our  Saviour.  Indeed,  though 
He  has  done  what  He  did  supremely,  what  He  did  has  no  uniqueness  about  it, — 
it  is  in  kind  no  other  than  what  many  others  than  Himself  have  done  and  are  still 
doing.  "The  work  of  Christ  ceases,  then,  to  be  isolated  and  incomprehensible" 
(p.  131);  "the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  righteous  and  of  the  good  operate  in 
the  same  way  as  the  passion  of  Christ  upon  the  conscience  of  the  wicked:  which 
signifies  that  they  help  to  produce  that  state  of  repentance  in  which  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  and  the  work  of  salvation  devised  by  the  divine  mercy  may  be  real- 
ized" (p.  133).  Not  merely  Paul  then,  who  claims  (Col.  i.  24)  a  part  in  this 
work,  "to  the  scandal  of  all  future  orthodoxies"  (p.  133),  but  "all  God's  servants" 
have  stood  by  the  side  of  Jesus,  as  along  with  Him  and  in  the  same  sense  (though 
not  in  the  same  degree)  in  which  He  is,  our  Saviours.  Christianity  thus  emerges 
before  us  "as  the  religion  of  universal  redemption  by  love"  (p.  134). 

The  point  that  ultimately  focuses  our  attention  as  we  read  Prof.  Sabatier's 
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exposition  emerges  in  thus  last  declaration.  Christianity,  we  are  told,  is  the 
religion  ''of  universal  redemption  by  love."  Whose  love?  Even  the  old  Socin- 
ianism  would  reply,  as  a  matter  of  course,  God's  love.  Not  so  Prof.  Sabatier. 
With  him,  it  is  everybody's  love.  He  has,  in  a  word,  transmuted  Christianity 
into  bald  Altruism;  in  his  soteriological  theory  he  has  substituted  the  universe 
of  sentient  creatures  for  God  and  His  Christ.  Such,  he  tells  us,  "  are  the  authentic 
data  of  the  Christian  consciousness":  and  with  this  he  would  stop.  The  deeper 
basis  he  declines  to  probe.  ''  But  if  the  philosophic  mind  would  go  further  and  ask 
whence  proceeds  this  supreme  law  of  the  moral  world  which  has  made  self-denial, 
disinterested  self-sacrifice  and  brotherly  love  the  ransom  of  sin  and  the  means  of 
its  progressive  destruction,  we  may  well  be  led  to  confess  our  inability  to  answer" 
(p.  131).  Perhaps,  then,  the  reader  may  be  excused  if  he  takes  leave  to  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  justification  in  reason  or  Scripture  for  representing  ''broth- 
erly love"  as  "the  ransom  of  sin"— especially  if  his  own  Christian  consciousness 
(taught,  no  doubt,  by  the  Scriptural  declarations)  declines  to  add  its  seal  to  it. 
If  we  are  to  rest  on  an  ipse  dixit  we  may  without  offense,  perhaps,  prefer  the  ipse 
dixit  of  our  Lord  Himself  (Matt.  xx.  21)  and  of  the  Apostle  Paid  (1  Tim.  ii.  6, 
Titus  ii.  14)  that  our  Lord  is  Himself  our  Ransom,  because  He  has  given  His 
life  for  us. 

Prof.  Sabatier's  new  Christianity  has  too  much  the  appearance  of  old  infi- 
delity to  attract  us.  And  when  he  tells  us  that  it  is  only  in  some  such  form  as 
this  that  Christianity  can  hope  to  persist  in  the  conditions  of  modem  culture — 
the  watchword  of  which  is  "autonomy" — ^we  should  be  dull  indeed  if  we  did 
not  apprehend  that  the  meaning  of  this,  translated  into  terms  of  more  brutal 
frankness,  is  simply  that  there  is  no  place  for  (Christianity  in  the  modem 
world.  "Altruism" — ^yes,  we  may  wonderingly  admit  that  altmism  works  and 
on  a  basis  of  pragmatism  may  find  a  place  for  itself,  though  we  are  at  a  loss  for 
an  ultimate  justification  of  it  to  "reason. "  But  "Christianity" — ^well,  certainly 
as  Christianity  has  been  heretofore  understood  (except  by  the  Sodnians  and 
Rationalists),  there  can  be  no  place  for  it.  Do  not  the  eighteen  centuries  of  this 
"heteronomic"  Christianity  which  have  been  lived  out  in  the  world,  then,  give 
an  indication  that  it  too  "works"?  And  are  we  so  sure  that  it  will  not  find  a 
justification  for  itself  in  "reason" — ^provided  that  "reason"  has  not  been  hope- 
lessly warped  by  too  gre&t  hospitality  to  the  assaults  of  Socinian  and  Rational- 
istic criticism?  The  fact  is  that  the  ipse  dixit  of  Prof.  Sabatier  weighs  no  more 
than  that  of  Faustus  Socinus  or  of  Julius  Wegscheider,  and  we  see  no  reason  for 
listening  in  him  to  what  we  should  pay  no  attention  to  in  them. 

Princeton,  Bbnj.  B.  Wabfield. 

The  Life  Everlasting.  Studies  in  the  Subject  of  the  Future.  By  Rev. 
David  Purvbs,  M.A.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1905.  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    Price,  11.50  net. 

Mr.  Purves,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Preface,  has  sought  to  subserve  a  threefold  end 
in  these  studies  in  the  doctrine  of  Immortality — an  Apologetical,  an  Expository 
and  a  Practical  one.  Perhaps  the  practical  piupose  has  proved  dominant.  The 
book  is,  above  all,  a  preacher's  book,  and  is  informed  with  all  the  fervor  of  spirit 
which  should  characterise  a  faithful  preacher's  presentation  of  a  theme  lying  so 
close  to  life.  There  are  passages  in  it  which  rise  very  close  to  eloquence,  and  no- 
where is  a  note  stmck  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  pulpit.  But  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  book  is  the  work  of  a  preacher  who  is  also  very  much  of  a  humanist 
and  something  also  of  a  student.  If  there  are  passages  which  are  not  free  from 
the  natural  exaggeration  of  popular  address  bent  on  carrying  home  an  impre»« 
sion;  and  if  now  and  then  these  exaggerations  raise  the  query  whether  part  will 
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fit  perfectly  with  part,  and  the  inference  lies  close  that  the  book  has  been  in  some 
degree  put  together  from  fragments  written  at  intervals  and  not  thoroughly  har- 
monized when  brought  together;  yet  a  fine  vein  of  high  thinking  and  a  rich 
coloring  of  good  reading  run  through  the  whole  and  its  total  message  is  distinctly 
true,  elevating  and  inspiring. 

The  essence  of  the  book's  teaching  lies  in  its  first  two  parts,  the  former  of 
which  is  entitled  "The  Life  Everlasting/'  and  the  latter  ''The  Resurrection." 
Indeed  it  might  be  said  that  it  is  practically  given  in  the  former  of  these  two 
parts,  in  which  it  is  solidly  argued  that  the  life  everlasting  is  foreshadowed  in 
the  Old  Testament,  was  brought  to  light  by  Christ,  and  rests  on  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  In  the  latter  of  these  two  first  sections  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  future  life  is  explained  and  enforced,  as  involving  the  immortality 
of  the  whole  man,  to  support  which  the  nature  of  death  as  the  penalty  of  sin  and 
the  ethical  significance  of  resurrection  are  insisted  upon.  The  two  closing  parts 
of  the  book,  entitled  respectively  "The  Futiu^  Life"  and  "Immortality  in  lit- 
erature, "  may  be  regarded  as  appendices  to  the  earlier  parts.  In  the  former  of 
these  the  future  life  is  presented  with  rich  homiletical  skill  as  a  victory  of  fi^th, 
a  triumph  of  love,  and  a  conquest  of  hope — a  triplicate  of  allegorical  pictures  by 
G.  F.  Watts  (as  expounded  by  Dr.  Hugh  Macmillan)  being  utilized  in  illustration  of 
these  three  aspects.  In  the  latter,  the  attitude  of  science,  the  verdict  of  philoso- 
phy and  the  language  of  poetry  (as  illustrated  by  Tennyson  and  Browning)  are 
briefly  adduced. 

The  doctrine  which  Mr.  Purves  teaches  is  good  doctrine.  There  is  a  modernity 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  presents  it  which  is  in  general  very  engaging  and  dis- 
tinctly adds  to  the  charm  of  the  book.  Occasionally,  however,  he  is  betrayed  by 
this  modernity  of  point  of  view  into  modes  of  expression  which  are  scarcely 
consonant  with  his  general  attitude  of  dependence  on  the  Word  of  God — on  the 
resurrection  message  of  which,  indeed,  he  grounds  his  entire  confidence  in  immor- 
tality. For  example,  he  has  caught  the  modem  habit  of  speaking  currently  of 
the  Bible  as  the  record  rather  of  human  thought  than  of  divine  revelation.  We 
hear  more  of  the  attainment  of  the  conviction  of  immortality  by  Old  Testament 
saints  (e.g.,  p.  16)  than  of  the  revelation  of  it  to  them  by  Grod:  more  of  Paul's 
processes  of  excogitation  of  doctrine  than  of  the  divine  revelation  of  truth  to 
him  (pp.  100,  102). 

lir.  Purves  has  made  an  evident  effort  to  reflect  the  results  of  modem  critical 
study  of  the  Bible.  But  he  has  not  kept  quite  abreast  of  the  movements  of  critical 
opinion — a  thing,  no  doubt,  rather  difficult  to  do,  in  the  constant  librations  idiich 
recent  criticism  presents  to  view.  His  interesting  apologetical  arguments  are, 
therefore,  keyed  to  meet  an  assault  somewhat  moribund  at  the  moment — though 
no  doubt  they  will  not  be  the  less  useful  on  that  account  to  the  audience  they  are 
likely  to  find.  And  his  incidental  allusions  to  critical  opinion  are  apt  to  smack 
of  conditions  which  have  passed.  Thus,  for  example,  he  remarks  (p.  42)  that "  criti- 
cism does  not  dispute"  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  That  is  the  way  we 
used  to  talk  when  it  was  the  TQbingen  criticism  that  we  had  in  view.  But  the 
Tttbingen  criticism  is  now  out  of  date,  and  there  is  no  epistle  of  Paul's  which  "crit- 
icism does  not  dispute":  and  the  grounds  on  which  "criticism  disputes"  them 
do  not  differ  radically  in  the  several  cases.  We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  regnant 
criticism  leaves  us  no  New  Testament,  and  that  it  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more 
clearly  seen  that  on  the  principles  which  have  been  "validated"  by  current  criti- 
cism— ^in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  alike — ^it  ought  to  leave  us  no  New  Testa- 
ment, or,  of  course,  Old  Testament  either.  The  choice,  in  a  word,  must  ulti- 
mately be  between  no  Bible  and  the  whole  Bible;  and  the  sooner  it  becomes 
apparent  to  us  all  that  this  is  the  fact,  the  sooner  will  we  escape  from  the  obses. 
sion  of  "criticism."    Again  Mr.  Purves  tells  us  (p.  3)  that  "the  critical  spirit 
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of  modem  times  in  its  extreme  form"  "denies  that  the  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality exists  in  the  Old  Testament  even  in  germ."  He  is  thinking  again  of 
a  criticism  that  is  growing  old  and  near  to  vanishing  away.  The  more  recent 
forms  of  Old  Testament  criticism  think  of  nothing  so  little  as  denying  that  the 
Israelites  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  They  wish  to  accomit  for  the 
religion  of  Israel  either  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Tylor's  theory  that  all  religion  is 
rooted  in  a  primitive  animism  or  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  that  all 
religion  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  primitive  ancestor- worship;  or,  if  they  are  not  so 
.ambitious  as  to  ascend  to  ultimate  origins,  they  at  least  wish  with  Panbaby- 
lonism  to  account  for  Israel's  religion  as  an  inheritance  from  Babylonia.  And 
in  each  case  they  need  to  find,  and  accordingly  do  find,  multitudinous  traces  of 
belief  in  immortality  in  Israel  from  the  very  earliest  stage  of  Israel's  development. 
Mr.  Purves'  exposition,  therefore,  of  traces  of  a  doctrine  of  immortality  in  the 
Old  Testament  will  seem  half-hearted  to  the  most  recent  critics.  Stade,  Oort, 
Schwally,  Marti,  Matthes,  will  give  him  "pointers"  here  that  will  go  far  beyond 
his  timid  following  of  the  timid  leading  of  Dr.  Davidson.  The  man  who  has 
the  fear  of  the  critics  before  his  eyes  will  need,  in  these  days,  to  publish  his 
allusions  to  them  quickly,  or  haply  he  will  find  the  critics  far  ahead  of  him  before 
he  can  get  into  print. 

In  illustration  of  what  is  probably  homiletical  exaggeration  we  may  adduce 
such  sentences  as  those  in  which  Paul  is  asserted  not  to  teach  "the  literal 
resurrection  of  the  body  that  has  been  committed  to  the  dust"  (p.  44);  or  as 
those  in  which  it  is  suggested  that  "undoubtedly  there  is  a  strain  in  St. 
Paul's  teaching  which  seems  to  point  the  way"  of  "what  is  called  'con- 
ditional immortality'"  (p.  S3);  or  as  those  in  which  the  term  "spiritual 
organism"  is  preferred  to  "bodily  presence"  in  describing  our  Lord's  appear- 
ances (p.  101),  and  the  phrase  "flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God"  is  quoted  to  prove  that  "the  present  material  body"  of  which 
"these  are  the  two  main  elements"  can  have  "nothing  to  do  with  liie  future  of 
the  kingdom  of  God"  (p.  103).  The  doctrinal  errors  seemingly  hinted  in  these 
and  similar  statements  are  fully  guarded  against  elsewhere.  For  example,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  volume,  the  idea  of  "conditional  immortality"  is  scouted  as  it 
deserves.  And  almost  immediately  after  the  suggestion  that  Paul  may  know 
nothing  of  any  other  resurrection  than  that  of  the  just,  we  are  told  that  his  silence 
as  to  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked  is  only  "almost"  (pp.  83,  84;  cf.  109-110). 
In  such  sentences  we  have,  therefore,  only  a  certain  fumbling  in  dealing  with 
doctrine.  Another  illustration  of  this  is.  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  remarks  on 
"fact"  and  "theory"  regarding  the  Atonement,  which  are  incidentally  let  fall 
on  pp.  128-130.  Perhaps  the  true  account  of  aU  such  flaws  is  that  the  book  has 
been  put  together  from  material  sometimes  somewhat  hastily  wrought  out  to 
meet  the  clamant  demands  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  revising  hand  has  not  been 
perfectly  successful  in  removing  the  traces  of  this  haste.  If  so,  we  may  hope 
that  in  a  second  edition  the  work  of  revision  will  be  made  more  thorough.  In 
this  second  edition  we  hope  also  that  the  unpleasant  remarks  apropos  the  "impre- 
catory Psalms"  (pp.  13-14)  may  be  modified,  the  wrong  interpretation  (as  it 
seems  to  us)  of  "baptism  for  the  dead"  (pp.  84-85)  may  be  corrected,  and  the 
whole  account  of  the  Old  Testament  foreshadowing  of  immortality — ^which  is 
nevertheless  one  of  the  most  suggestive  parts  of  the  book — ^may  be  better  ad- 
justed to  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  the  adduction  of  the  reasons  for  the  compara- 
tive silence  of  the  Old  Testament  on  immortality,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Purves,  while 
dwelling  on  some  of  great  importance  and  developing  them  sympathetically, 
seems  to  us  to  miss  the  main  one:  the  necessity,  to  wit,  of  impressing  on  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Old  Testament  saints  a  poignant  sense  that  death  is  the  penalty 
for  sin.    Possibly  he  was  prevented  seeing  this  in  its  true  light  because  of  his 
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bad  habit  of  looking  at  the  development  of  doctrine  in  the  Old  Testament  sub 
specie  temporis.    Nevertheless,  the  solution  of  the  whole  problem  lies  in  it. 

We  have  read  Mr.  Purves'  volimie  with  keen  pleasure.  Not  only  is  there  much 
in  it  of  the  most  inspiring  nature,  but  the  volume  as  a  whole  bears  this  character. 
It  is  the  truth  that  it  essajrs  to  teach,  and  it  commends  this  truth  powerfully  and 
winningly.  That  it  is  not  free  from  flaws  we  have  pointed  out:  but  it  may 
easily  be  freed  from  these  flaws  and  thus  be  made  more  purely  what  it  is  in  any 
case  fundamentally — a  good  and  strong  book  on  an  important  section  of  vital 
truth. 

Princeton.  Bbnj.  B.  Warfdeld. 

The  Ethics  of  the  Christian  Life;  or,  The  Science  of  Right  Living.  By 
Hbnrt  £.  Robins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Sometime  President  of  Colby  University 
and  Professor  of  Christian  Ethics  in  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 
Philadelphia:  Griffith  &  Rowland  Press,  1904.    8vo;  pp.  xviii,  488. 

In  the  words  of  the  venerated  author,  "the  central  thought  of  this  treatise  is 
that  Christian  life  is  the  highest  mode  of  moral  life  of  which  man  is  capable,  and 
is  distinguished  from  lower  forms  of  ethical  life  by  its  own  characteristic  mani- 
festations. But  the  Christian  is  a  man;  on  the  basis  of  his  manhood  a  nobler 
manhood  is  developed  through  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Christian  life, 
therefore,  does  not  replace,  it  rather  exalts,  the  natural  moral  life  of  man.  Since 
this  is  so,  we  find  the  source  of  our  knowledge  of  ethical  facts  and  principles,  in 
the  first  instance,  in  the  normal  constitution  of  man,  then,  in  the  experience  of 
Christians,  and,  thirdly,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  bringing  the  believer  into 
vital  relation  to  Christ,  whose  moral  life  flows  into  those  who  are  there  by  a  living 
bond  united  to  Him,  a  life  of  whose  proper  development  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
the  norm." 

The  discussion  the  trend  of  which  is  thus  given  is  developed  under  three  heads: 
"the  Nature,  the  Scope,  and  the  Method  of  the  Application  of  the  Principles  of 
the  Christian  Life."  The  Nature  of  Christian  Ethics  is  considered  under  two 
heads:  the  Nature  of  the  Moral  Agent  and  the  Nature  of  Moral  Action.  Under 
the  first  head  an  analysis  of  man  as  a  moral  agent  is  attempted.  Under  the  sec- 
ond the  three  elements  of  moral  action,  the  good,  duty  and  virtue,  or,  as  our 
author  prefers,  the  end,  the  law  and  the  motive  of  obligatory  conduct,  are  dis- 
cussed. "As  to  the  Scope  of  the  Ethics  of  the  Christian  Life,  it  is  maintained 
that  its  principles  are  radical  and  revolutionary,  contemplating  nothing  less  than 
a  reconstruction  from  the  root  of  human  character,  individual  and  social,  in  all 
departments  of  thought  and  action.  In  a  word,  it  contemplates  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men."  "As  to  the  Method  of  Christian 
Ethics  it  is  maintained  that  while,  as  has  been  said,  the  principles  are  radical  and 
revolutionary,  the  application  of  them  is  biological  rather  than  mechanical, 
evolutionary  rather  than  catastrophic,  constructive  rather  than  anarchistic." 
In  all  this  development  "the  supreme  aim  of  the  author  is  to  contribute  some- 
thing, however  himible  the  contribution  may  be,  to  a  right  apprehension  of  the 
relation  of  the  principles  of  vital  Christianity  to  a  proper  solution  of  the  urgent 
practical  ethical  questions  of  our  time."  This,  in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Robins, 
is  "a  matter  of  supreme  moment."  The  world  so  regards  it,  and  this  "puts  upon 
those  who  are  assured  that  ethics  can  perfect  itself  only  in  religion,  that  Christian- 
ity alone  holds  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  social  problems  pressing  for  determi«- 
nation  with  ever-increasing  inquiry,  a  duty  which  cannot  be  evaded,  to  utter  in 
clear  and  earnest  tones  their  conviction,  and  their  reasons  for  it,  and,  so  far  as 
they  may  be  able,  guide  the  on-sweeping  current  into  salutary  channels." 

The  book  thus  barely  outlined  has  many  and  high  merits: 
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1.  Its  aim.  Nothing  except  the  gift  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  right- 
eousness could  be  so  needed  as  a  clear  exhibition  of  the  relation  of  Christian  Ethics 
to  social  problems,  and  this  gift  may  not  be  expected  by  a  Church  which  does  not 
try  to  make  such  an  exhibition.  It  was  through  the  truth  that  our  Lord  prayed 
that  His  disciples  might  be  sanctified. 

2.  The  ethics  presented  is  distinctly  and  avowedly  Biblical.  Our  author  would 
not  accept  Rabiger's  definition  in  the  Theological  Encyclopedia  of  Christian  Ethics 
as  "the  science  of  the  moral  life  determined  by  the  Spirit  of  God."  On  the  con- 
trary, while  he  recognizes  the  "Christian  ethical  consciousness"  and,  indeed,  the 
common  ethical  consciousness  of  the  race  as  legitimate  and  important  sources 
of  ethical  knowledge,  he  regards  and  emphasizes  the  Scriptures  as  "the  sole  final 
authority  in  morals,"  because  they  constitute  the  supreme  revelation  of  the  mind 
and  will  of  God  whose  nature  is  the  groimd  of  obligation.  This  position  is  main- 
tained continually  and  consistently  throughout  the  voltune.  While  the  writer 
is  often  at  pains  to  evince  the  reasonableness  of  his  propositions,  he  invariably 
ascribes  their  claim  on  us  to  a  "Thus  saith  the  Lord";  and  the  extent  to  which 
he  has  done  this  appears  in  the  very  long  but  well-arranged  "index  of  Scripture 
texts"  at  the  close  of  the  book.  In  this,  as  in  several  other  respects,  the  treatise 
under  review  is  in  refreshing  contrast  with  many  of  the  similar  publications  of 
to-day. 

3.  The  dependence  of  ethics  on  dogmatics  is  insisted  on  with  rare  consistency 
and  force.  Our  author  is  not  one  of  the  many  who  would  seem  to  believe  that 
the  life  of  Christ  is  independent  of  the  truth  of  Christ,  that  the  fruits  of  grace  cai> 
be  developed  though  not  rooted  in  the  doctrines  of  grace.  On  the  contrary,  as^ 
he  finds  in  God's  nature  the  ground  of  obligation  and  in  His  will  the  rule  of  duty; 
so,  in  his  view,  the  requirements  of  the  Christian  life  and  character  are  what  they^ 
are  because  of  what  God  is  and  has  done.  Christian  ethics,  indeed,  is  related  to- 
Christian  dogmatics  as  its  end.  God  has  revealed  the  truth  concerning  Himself 
for  His  glory  in  our  moral  likeness  to  Himself.  "Every  Scripture  is  inspired  of 
God,  and  profitable  for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  which 
is  in  righteousness:  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  complete,  furnished  completely 
unto  every  good  work"  (2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17). 

4.  The  supreme  revelation  of  God,  both  as  the  ground  and  the  rule  of  duty,  is 
"Christ  crucified."  This  is  vindicated  with  gratifying  clearness  and  force. 
"God  as  Creator,  Providential  Ruler,  and  Redeemer,  in  His  relation  to  sinful 
man  is  adequately  known  only  in  Jesus  Christ  crucified.  No  moral  recovery  is 
possible  save  through  Him."  "He  is  the  only  key  to  the  problem  presented  by 
the  confusion  of  moral  distinctions  prevailing  in  the  world."  In  view  of  the  moral 
disorder  of  our  nature  wrought  by  sin,  we  cannot  believe  in  God,  as  under  no 
circumstances  could  we  have  seen  Him  as  He  is,  save  as  we  behold  Him  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ,  "the  lamb  slain"  on  accoimt  of  our  sins  "from  before  the 
foimdatlon  of  the  world."  In  a  word,  the  cross  of  Christ  is  as  necessary  tO' 
God's  moral  vindication  as  it  is  to  our  moral  salvation. 

5.  The  law  revealed  and  vindicated  by  Christ  crucified  is  not  a  supplementary^ 
requirement  resting  only  on  external  authority.  Though  it  demands  many  par- 
ticular duties  which  could  not  have  been  inferred  from  hiunan  nature  alone,  its 
primary  obligations  are  all  implicit  in  humanity.  "It  is  a  common  and  perni- 
cious error  to  think  of  the  two  great  conmiandments  coming  down  upon  us  with 
external  authority  simply,  so  that  they  may  be  disobeyed  with  impunity  if  one 
does  not  believe  in  God  or  His  Word  or  His  moral  government  over  men,  whereas 
the  truth  is  that  the  commandments  which  Christ  uttered  are  but  an  exegesis  of 
the  law  of  the  inunanent  Lawgiver  written  indelibly  in  the  constitution  of  the 
human  soul.     Let  us  never  weary  of  repeating  that  Christ  in  His  character  as 
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teacher  did  not  enact,  but  uncover  to  our  apprehension,  moral  law.    In  declaring 
it  He  simply  made  us  known  to  ourselves/' 

6.  As  might  be  expected  from  his  dogmatic  position,  our  author  has  no  sympathy 
with  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  modem  thought.  Thus  he  clearly  sets  forth 
the  trend  and  exposes  the  weakness  of  idealistic  monism.  He  strips  materialistic 
evolution  of  all  its  vagueness;  he  brings  before  us  unclothed  and  unvarnished 
the  notions  by  which  it  must  stand  or  fall;  and  in  so  doing,  he  furnishes  its  best 
and  its  sufficient  refutation.  As  to  the  Satanic  origin  of  sin,  consequently,  he 
comes  out  strongly.  "Sin  is  by  no  means  a  mere  trace  of  animalism,  but  an 
infusion  of  diabolism,  wholly  alien  to  the  nature  of  man  as  he  came  from  the  hand 
of  his  Creator.  Any  theory  which  fails  to  take  this  dark  fact  into  account  cannot 
command  acceptance  either  in  the  light  of  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  or 
the  witness  of  human  experience."  Tlie  reality  and  responsibility  of  the  indi- 
vidual also  is  vigorously  insisted  on.  The  question  for  each  man  is,  "What  is 
my  individual  mission?"  and  no  two  individuals  have  precisely  the  same  mission. 
Specially  good  is  the  sharpness  with  which  the  field  of  the  Church  is  defined. 
Her  office  is  to  teach  religion,  not  sociology.  She  has  a  social  mission,  and  this 
is  of  supreme  importance;  but  to  fulfill  it  she  must  be  true  to  her  distinctive 
mission  as  the  teacher  of  religion.  Hence,  "she  must  not  invade  the  sphere  of 
individual  duty";  she  must  not  "attempt  the  solution  of  social  problems";  she 
must  make  her  members  what  they  should  be,  but  may  leave  it  to  them  to  do 
what  they  ought  to  do  and  to  fashion  society  as  it  ought  to  be.  So,  too,  our 
author  has  no  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  virtue  is  or  could  be  self-sufficient. 
For  ethical  culture  by  it<9elf  he  has  no  use.  His  moral  scheme  demands  the  om- 
nipotence of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  these  respects,  as  in  many  others,  he  has  given 
us  in  the  vohime  under  review  a  strong  correction  of  the  false  tendencies  of  our 
day. 

7.  Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  special  excellence  of  his  book  in  what 
may  be  termed  the  distinctive  sphere  of  Christian  ethics.  Thus  the  law  of  trus- 
teeship is  admirably  expounded.  Man  is  a  trustee  by  virtue  both  of  creation  and 
of  redemption.  Hence,  the  duty  of  self -development.  Hence,  the  duty  of 
imitating  Christ.  Hence,  the  admirable  discussion  of  the  sense  in  which  He  is 
imi table.  "Duty  to  Self"  is  followed  by  "Duty  to  Society";  this,  by  "Duty  to 
Nature";  and  this,  by  "Duty  to  God."  This  whole  section  is  of  such  interest 
and  excellence  that  it  is  difficult  to  particularize.  The  consideration  of  our  rela- 
tions to  the  State  and  to  Nature  are,  however,  of  striking  merit.  The  old  but 
often  forgotten  doctrine  is  set  forth,  that  "government  is  an  ordinance  of  God"; 
and  also  the  Scriptural  but  seldom  appreciated  position  is  maintained,  that 
nature  ought  to  be  "subdued"  for  God's  glory. 

8.  Nor  is  the  work  under  review  without  excellencies  when  regarded  strictly 
from  the  standpoint  of  philosophical  ethics.*  The  introductory  chapter  on  "The 
Definitions  and  Sources"  of  Ethics  and  of  Christian  Ethics  is  singularly  clear. 
The  analysis  of  the  appetences  native  to  man  is  exceedingly  satisfactory  and 
suggestive.  The  discussion  of  "Conscience"  as  "the  self  passing  judgment  upon 
its  conformity  or  non-conformity  in  character  and  conduct  to  the  law  of  its 
being,"  the  law  expressed  in  the  appetences  just  considered,  is  as  clear  as  it  is 
true.  The  criticism  of  the  "Goods"  theory  and  the  "Duty"  theory  of  morab 
seems  to  us  just  and  illuminating.  "To  say  that  I  must  act  in  a  certain  way 
simply  because  it  is  my  duty,  gi^'ing  me  no  reason  why  it  is  my  duty,  requires 
me  to  act  irrationally,  and  so  to  do  Wolence  to  my  personality;  while  to  say  that 
I  must  act  in  a  certain  way  because  it  gives  me  satisfaction  to  do  so  makes  me  to 
be  the  sport  of  mere  impulse,  that  is,  to  act  irrationally  as  before,  and  so  to  do 
violence  to  my  personality."  It  is  only  when  we  explain  both  the  good  and  the 
right  as  what  He  who  is  Himself  absolute  holiness  requires  that  the  demands  of 
reason  can  be  met. 
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9.  Finally,  the  Griffith  and  Rowland  Press  has  surpassed  even  itself  in  the 
esceUence  of  the  make-up  of  Dr.  Robins'  book.  It  has  only  to  be  opened  to  lie 
open;  its  paper  is  soft;  its  tyx)e  is  clear;  its  page  is  well  ordered;  the  proof- 
reading has  been  faultless. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  reviewer  is  compelled  to  make  some  excep- 
tions: 

1.  Many  topics  are  but  mentioned,  or  are  even  passed  over,  which  one  would 
expect  to  find  discussed  in  a  treatise  so  comprehensive  as  this.  Thus  there  is  no 
study  of  the  Decalogue  as  a  whole,  not  to  speak  of  any  consideration  of  the  many 
and  intensely  interesting  and  practical  questions  which  g^ow  out  of  the  applica- 
tion of  each  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments  to  the  conditions  of  modem  life. 
For  example,  the  ethics  of  war,  of  divorce,  of  gambling,  of  mental  reservation, 
not  to  mention  more,  receive  no  treatment.  So,  too,  there  is  no  reference  to  the 
principles  which  should  determine  the  Christian  with  respect  to  things  morally 
indifferent.  Doubtless,  this  is  a  result  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
excellence  of  the  book.  It  discusses  so  fully  the  relation  ofj  ethics  to  theology 
that  too  little  opportimity  is  left  for  the  consideration  of  such  subjects  as  have  just 
been  named.  The  latter,  however,  is  none  the  less  a  defect  that  it  may  be  ex- 
plained in  this  way.  The  foundation  is  indispensable  to  a  building,  but  that  does 
not  warrant  such  an  expenditure  on  the  foundation  that  the  building  itself 
cannot  be  erected. 

2.  The  foundation  in  this  case  is  itself  not  above  criticism.  For  example,  it 
is  rightly  held  that  if  God  is  to  be  the  ethical  ground  and  standard.  He  Himself 
must  be  vindicated  ethically.  Hence,  three  positions  must  be  tak^  with  refer- 
ence to  the  application  of  salvation  which  to  us  seem  to  be  neither  sound  nor 
necessary. 

a.  It  is  intimated  that  the  heathen  who  have  never  heard  the  Gospel  can  be 
saved  on  account  of  Christ's  redemptive  work,  but  without  the  Gospel.  Why, 
then,  does  Paul  write:  "Whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved.  How  then  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed?  and 
how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard?  and  how  shall  they 
hear  without  a  preacher?  and  how  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent?" 
(Rom.  X.  1^15) .  Moreover,  if  it  is  for  their  violation  of  the  ''law  written  on  their 
hearts,"  and  not  for  their  ignorance  of  the  Gospel,  that  the  heathen  are  under 
condemnation,  on  what  ground  can  it  be  urged  that  they  must  be  saved  without 
the  Gospel?  Only  on  the  ground  that  salvation  is  no  more  ''of  grace  but  of 
debt,"  and  this  is  as  unreasonable  as  it  is  unscriptural. 

6.  Again,  it  is  urged  that  if  infants  djdng  in  infancy  may  be  saved,  those  who 
have  become  so  debased  and  hardened  in  vice  as  to  choose  evil  without  "personal 
choice"  may  be  saved  as  if  they  were  infants.  This,  however,  overlooks  the 
radical  difference  between  the  two  classes.  Infants,  because  infants,  lack  the 
capacity  to  believe.  Hence,  they  may  be  held  responsible  for  unbelief  no  more 
than  a  man  may  be  blamed  for  not  reading  who  has  lost  his  eyesight.  With 
degenerates  it  is  far  otherwise.  The  root  of  their  inability  to  believe  is  moral. 
They  have  the  capacity  to  believe,  but  they  lack  the  heart  or  disposition  to 
believe.  Now  a  man  is  responsible  for  his  heart  or  disposition.  The  worst  thing 
about  a  man  is  that  his  heart  is  so  hard  and  depraved  that  he  cannot,  because  he 
will  not,  choose  rightly.  Nor  is  his  choice  less  personal  that  he  cannot  choose 
rightly.  For  that  very  reason  is  it  an  infallible  expression  of  his  character. 
Hence,  if  God  did  base  His  judgment  solely  on  personal  choice,  and  not,  as  He 
teaches  us,  on  the  heart,  no  difficulty  would  be  presented.  When  the  power  of 
righteous  choice  is  lost  the  choice  is  as  free,  as  personal,  as  much  by  the  person 
and  in  accordance  with  the  person,  as  before,  llie  rou^  and  the  saint  are  equally 
free  and  responsible. 
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c.  It  is  aflserted  that  "for  all  men  there  must  be  such  an  inworking  of  the  sa^nng 
grace  of  God  that  the  new  terms  of  salvation  are  in  some  real,  not  merely  formal, 
sense  within  their  power."  That  is,  since  all  men,  because  "dead  through  tres- 
passes and  sins,"  cannot,  because  they  will  not,  appreciate  and  accept  the  offered 
salvation,  "sufficient  grace"  must  be  given  to  all  to  reverse  their  wills.  TMs  is 
true,  if  salvation  must  be  conditioned  on  the  will  of  sinful  man  instead  of  being, 
as  the  Scriptures  declare,  the  free  gift  of  the  grace  of  the  absolutely  sovereign 
God.  If,  however,  God  be  thus  subjected  to  man,  as  the  Arminian  position  of  our 
author  requires,  how  can  God  be  the  absolute  ethical  groimd  and  standard?  Thus 
this  endeavor  to  vindicate  the  righteousness  of  God  results  only  in  doing  away 
with  the  ground  and  standard  of  righteousness.  In  the  interest  of  ethics,  it 
renders  ethics  impossible. 

Princeton,  William  Brenton  Greens,  Jr. 

The  Idea  and  Reality  op  Revelation,  and  Typical  Forms  op  Christianity. 
Two  Lectures  by  Hans  Hinrich  Wendt,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology, 
University  of  Jena.     London:  Philip  Green,  1904.     Pp.  91. 

These  two  lectures  were  delivered  in  May  of  last  year  to  English  audiences  and 
in  the  English  language.  The  first  was  given  in  London  upon  the  invitation  of 
the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  and  the  second 
in  Manchester  College,  Oxford,  on  the  foundation  of  the  Hibbert  Trust. 

In  the  first  lecture  it  is  held  that  God  reveals  Himself  by  means  of  certun 
facts  in  the  world  rather  than  through  a  direct  communication  of  truth  to  the 
intellect.  Revelation,  then,  always  involves  two  elements:  facts  in  the  world 
through  which  the  knowledge  of  God  is  imparted,  and  the  peculiar  mental  pro- 
cess through  which  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  facts  is  grasped.  The  facts 
of  revelation  are  not  specially  those  miraculous  incidents  by  means  of  which, 
it  was  previously  held,  truths  about  God  were  conveyed  or  authenticated, 
nor  is  an  exclusive  place  to  be  given  even  to  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  although  His 
character  and  ministry  "demonstrate  to  us  in  overwhelming  fashion  the 
gracious  saving  will  of  God";  for,  says  Wendt,  here  going  beyond  the  Ritsch- 
lians  generally,  "  we  have  no  right  to  exalt  certain  single  incidents  or 
personalities  as  special  revelations  of  God/'  Since  God  is  active  in  all  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  and  the  facts  of  history,  "we  must  treat  the  whole  existence  and 
course  of  the  world  as  the  fact  through  which  God  reveals  Himself."  This  is  the 
view,  it  is  said,  which  is  to  be  "approved  from  the  Christian  standpoint."  But 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  view  which  forbids  us  to  exalt  "certain  single 
incidents  or  personalities"  as  special  vehicles  of  revelation  is  to  be  reconciled 
with  any  interpretation  of  the  synoptic  passage  to  which  Wendt  himself  alludes 
("Neither  doth  any  know  the  Father  save  the  Son,"  etc..  Matt.  xi.  27;  cf.  Luke  x. 
22),  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  lecturer  himself  qualifies  his  earlier 
statement  in  the  sequel.  It  is  there  said  that  the  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
"highest"  and  the  "supreme"  revelation,  and  that  "the  subsequent  revelation 
of  God  in  the  Christian  Church  is  not  designed  to  take  the  place  of  or  supplement 
the  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ,  but  to  help  us  to  understand"  it. 

To  the  intellectual  act  in  which  we  leam  about  God,  through  the  mediation  of 
the  facts,  the  name  of  "intuition"  is  given.  This  is  a  mysterious  though  not 
miraculous  process  akin  to  the  creative  activity  of  poets  and  artists;  and  while 
it  always  involves  a  psychological  preparation,  the  new  insight  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained fully  by  the  previous  conditions.  The  new  enlightenment  often  comes  in 
moments  of  ecstasy  or  prophetic  vision,  but  the  ecstatic  state  is  not  necessary  to 
its  occurrence.  The  new  ideas  gained  through  intuition  are  not  necessarily  true, 
but  must  be  tested  by  the  facts  of  experience. 
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What  place  is  to  be  assigned  to  Jesus  as  the  receiver  and  as  the  vehicle  of 
revelation?  According  to  Wendt,  His  knowledge  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
"miraculous  knowledge  of  God  brought  with  Him  out  of  His  prefixistence,"  but 
was  due  to  His  power  of  religious  intuition,  which,  though  possessed  by  Him  in 
the  highest  degree,  ''is  possessed  also  by  others,  and  is  in  no  kind  of  opposition  to 
the  ordinary  development  of  human  mental  life."  As  the  revealer  of  God  Jesus 
gave  us  His  teaching,  but  alongside  of  this  is  to  be  placed  the  fact — ^not  one  fact 
among  many,  but  "the  most  important  of  all" — of  His  moral  and  religious  per- 
sonality. But  here  again  the  moral  power  of  Jesus  "is  not  foreign  to  the  nature 
of  man.  In  greater  or  less  degree  we  find  it  in  all  men."  The  total  impression 
we  gain  from  Wendt's  discussion  of  the  place  of  Jesus  in  revelation  is  that  neither 
in  His  character  nor  in  the  sources  of  His  knowledge  does  He  differ  from  us 
except  in  degree,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  quite  possible  for  a  man  to-day  to 
live  as  "a  pure,  true  child  of  God,  faithful  unto  death,"  and  so  to  be  "anointed 
with  the  fullness  of  the  divine  Spirit"  even  as  Jesus  was. 

In  the  second  lecture,  given  at  Oxford,  the  lecturer  seeks  to  show  "how  modem 
Protestant  theologians  in  Germany,  especially  those  who  have  learnt  of  Albrecht 
Ritschl  and  Adolf  Hamack,  conceive  the  historical  development  of  Christianity, 
and  in  what  direction  they  seek  to  influence  its  further  progress."  Without 
following  strictly  the  lines  either  of  denominational  cleavage  or  of  chronological 
development,  Wendt  distinguishes  eight  separate  types  of  Christianity:  the  super- 
stitious (vulgar  Catholicism),  the  dualistic  (Gnosticism),  the  enthusiastic  or 
chiliastic,  the  mystical,  the  orthodox  forensic,  the  rationalistic,  the  Augustinian 
and  the  "(joepel"  types.  The  discussion  of  these  forms  of  Christian  thought 
is  most  acute  and  suggestive  with  illustrations  from  the  whole  range  of  church 
history,  and  the  author  shows  a  keen  appreciation  both  of  the  merits  and  defects 
of  the  types  discussed.  The  reader,  though,  will  be  apt  to  feel  that  no  one 
of  these  typical  forms — ^not  even  the  last — is  broad  enough  to  be  synonymous 
with  essential  or  primitive  Christianity.  It  is  admitted,  indeed,  that  person- 
alities like  Augustine  and  Luther,  who  stand  as  representatives  of  a  certain  type, 
"show  great  inconsistencies  in  carrying  it  out."  Luther  is  named  as  representing 
the  "Gospel"  type,  but  is  said  to  have  been  much  influenced  by  Augustinianism 
and  mysticism.  By  the  "Gospel  t3rpe"  of  Christianity  is  meant  the  Christianity 
of  Jesus.  It  is  exemplified  most  perfectly  in  the  first  epistle  of  John,  and  is 
realized  when  Christian  life  and  thought  "are  governed  by  the  idea  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God  and  the  aspiration  after  divine  sonship,"  and  "when  the  signifi- 
cance of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ  is  found  in  his  revelation,  as  perfect  Son  of 
God,  of  God's  fatherly  love,  and  in  the  powerful  impulses  which  He  has  exerted 
on  men  to  draw  them  into  this  blessed  sonship."  Perhaps  the  Augustinian 
and  the  Gospel  types  might  be  united,  the  Augustinian  sense  of  sin  being 
regarded  as  normally  a  moment  in  the  process  through  which  the  richer  experi- 
ences of  the  Gospel  type  are  to  be  realized.  If  Christianity,  in  Browning's  phrase, 
"taught  original  sin,  the  corruption  of  man's  heart,"  and  if  in  Jesus  there  was 
no  consciousness  of  sin — ^and  we  believe  that  this  is  the  lecturer's  view — ^then 
the  moral  difference  between  Jesus  and  us  may  be  held  to  be  one  of  kind  rather 
than  of  degree,  and,  in  that  case,  less  hesitation  than  is  shown  in  the  first  of 
these  lectures  will  be  felt  in  assigning  to  Him  a  unique  position  as  the  Revealer 
of  God. 

The  English  style  in  both  lectures  is  excellent,  and  in  the  second  particidarly 
there  are  many  striking  and  quotable  sentences. 

Lincoln  UniversUy,  Pa.  Wm.  Hallock  Johnson. 
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The  Atonement  and  Modern  Thought.  By  Rev.  Junius  B.  Rsmbnbntder, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  Benjamin  B.  Warfibld,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Philadelphia:  Lutheran  Publi- 
cation Society,  1905.    Pp.  223. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Remensnyder  has  attempted  to  set  forth  and  defend  the 
satisfaction  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  i.e.,  the  doctrine  that  the  atonement 
was  a  satisfaction  to  divine  justice,  and  that  Christ  made  this  satisfaction  by 
taking  the  law  place  of  the  sinner,  bearing  the  penalty  of  his  sin,  and  thus  expiat- 
ing its  guilt.  Dr.  Remensnyder,  we  believe,  is  on  Scriptural  ground  when  he 
defends  "the  objective  efficacy"  of  the  atonement,  when  he  affirms  that  Christ 
did  actually  suffer  the  punishment  of  sin,  when  he  sets  forth  the  fundamental 
position  in  the  Christian  system  of  this  doctrine,  and  when  he  asserts  that  the 
incarnation  was  in  order  to  the  atonement.  In  regard  to  this  latter  point,  how- 
ever, we  think  that  he  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  Scripture  idea  of  the  relation 
of  the  incarnation  to  sin  when  he  says  (p.  77):  '*/n  aU  probability  (italics  are 
mine)  the  Son  of  God  would  never  have  become  incarnate  but  for  the  purpose 
of  the  atonement." 

We  cannot  follow  the  author  in  all  his  statements.  He  is  writing  from  the 
Lutheran  standpoint,  and  consequently  takes  some  positions  from  which  we  are 
compelled  to  dissent.  For  example.  Dr.  Remensnyder's  conception  of  the 
"universality  of  the  atonement"  is  not  only  based  upon  a  misinterpretation  of 
the  universalistic  passages  of  Scripture,  but  is  also  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
its  nature  and  substitutive  character  as  set  forth  by  Dr.  Remensnyder  himself. 
Also  his  aflirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  futiure  probation,  we  cannot  but  think,  is 
due  to  the  exigencies  of  his  Lutheranism,  rather  than  to  an  unbiased  exegesis. 
In  fact,  were  we  to  go  into  details,  we  should  be  compelled  to  dissent  from  much 
of  Dr.  Remensnyder's  exegesis  and  from  a  number  of  his  doctrinal  positions. 

Dr.  Warfield  has  written  an  able  introduction  to  the  book. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodqe. 


VI.— PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Past  a  Prophecy  op  the  Future,  and  Other  Sermons.  By  the  Rev. 
S.  H.  Kellogo,  D.D.,  LL.D.  London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1904.  8vo; 
pp.  viii.  390. 

*"  Dr.  Kellogg's  fine  career  in  India  and  America  as  a  learned  and  devoted 
missionary  and  professor  of  Systematic  Theology  has  almost  hidden  from  his 
friends  and  the  other  readers  of  his  books  in  the  United  States  his  fine  career  as  a 
preacher.  His  only  pastorate  in  this  country  was  brief.  Less  than  a  year  after 
his  installation  as  pastor  of  the  Third  Church  of  Pittsburgh  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary.  In  Canada, 
however,  as  pastor  of  St.  James'  Church,  Toronto,  he  made  his  pulpit  eminent 
by  his  strong,  thoroughly  wrought.  Biblical  and  evangelical  discourses.  Since 
his  death  his  friends,  especially  those  in  India  and  Canada,  have  urged  the  publi- 
cation of  a  selection  of  his  parish  sermons.  This  selection  constitutes  the  volume 
imder  notice.  It  contains  twenty-five  sermons.  All  are  on  g^eat  subjects. 
Every  one  is  carefully  planned  and  ably  written.  All  are  suffused  with  strong 
Christian  emotion.  Dr.  Kellogg's  enthusiastic  temper  reappears  on  every  page. 
So  does  his  deep  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  supernatural,  the  truth  of  the 
Bible  and  the  harmony  between  the  Bible  and  the  Reformed  Theology.     Several 
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discourses  set  forth  with  great  clearness  and  force  his  eschatological  conclusions 
and  their  ground  in  his  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

The  selection  is  an  admirable  one,  and  represents  as  well  as  such  a  selection 
can  Dr.  Kellogg's  intellectual  versatility  and  the  variety  of  his  Christian  interests* 
This  appears  in  the  table  of  contents.  Some  of  the  topics  are  "The  Past  a 
Prophecy  of  the  Future,"  "The  Natural  and  the  Spiritual  Body,"  "The  Reason- 
ableness of  Miracle,"  "The  Difficulties  of  Unbelief,"  "The  Childlike  Spirit,"  "The 
Supreme  Place  of  Faith,"  "The  Testimony  of  Christ  to  Himself,"  "The  Sanctificar- 
tion  of  the  Believer,"  "Forewamings  of  the  Second  Advent,"  "The  Signs  of  the 
Second  Advent,"  "The  Blessed  Hope."  Where  all  are  of  the  first  rate,  it  is  hard 
to  select  any  sermons  for  special  notice.  To  the  writer  of  this  notice  it  seems 
clear  that  Dr.  Kellogg  must  have  made  as  profound  an  impression  by  his  apolo- 
getic discourses  as  by  any  preserved  in  the  volume.  The  sermons  on  "The  Reason- 
ableness of  Miracle"  and  "The  Difficulties  of  Unbelief,"  considered  with  reference 
to  their  aim,  namely,  to  defend  Christianity  against  specific  objections  before  a 
popular  audience,  are  so  adnurable  in  matter  and  spirit  that  they  might  well  be 
studied  as  models. 

Altogether,  the  volume  more  than  fulfills  the  remarkable  promise  made  by  Dr. 
Kellogg's  discourses  when  a  student  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  The 
writer  remembers  the  deep  impression  made  on  all  who  heard  it  by  Mr.  Kellogg's 
"Senior  year  sermon"  delivered  in  the  old  oratory.  There  was  a  unanimous 
call  by  his  classmates  for  its  publication.  It  was  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Publi- 
cation and  had  a  long  life  of  usefulness  as  one  of  the  Board's  tracts.  Of 
course,  those  who  heard  him  preach,  as  they  read  the  volume,  will  n\iss  even  while 
they  recall  his  engaging  personality.  But  the  sermons  themselves,  apart  from 
the  preacher,  are  sermons  of  exceptional  vitality  and  power;  and  therefore, 
besides  being  a  memorial  of  a  noble  Christian  scholar,  teacher,  missionary  and 
preacher,  they  will  continue  for  years  to  speak  for  him  to  a  larger  audience  than 
during  his  lifetime  he  addressed,  the  great  message  he  delivered  with  the  enthusi- 
asm bom  of  large  knowledge  and  profound  conviction. 

Princeton,  John  DbWitt. 

New  Forces  in  Old  China.    By  Arthur  Judson  Brown.    New  York,  Chicago, 
Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  1904.    8vo;  pp.  370. 

The  author  is  Secretary  of  the  Presb3rterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  having 
special  charge  of  its  missions  in  China.  Talent  and  inclination  for  historical 
studies;  a  genius  for  compiling  facts,  opinions  and  statistics;  wide  knowledge  of 
China  through  reading,  touch  with  missionaries  and  other  representatives  of  the 
East;  years  of  grappling  ^ith  Eastern  conditions  and  problems  as  involved  in  the 
administration  of  missions;  a  recent  tour  of  Asia  in  the  interests  of  missions, 
including  some  months  in  China,  which  gave  him  introduction  to  large  numbers 
of  persons  of  various  grades  and  classes  whom  he  was  keen  to  intelligently  observe 
and  interrogate,  are  his  equipment  for  dealing  with  the  large  theme  which  his 
title  presents. 

The  Preface  informs  us  that  the  book  grew  out  of  lectures  delivered  in  the 
annual  course  on  missions  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  which  has  borne 
fruitage  in  so  many  notable  books  on  missions,  and  that  articles  prepared  for 
various  magazines  have  been  incorporated  in  it.  The  matter  is  distributed  under 
five  heads:  Old  China  and  Its  People,  the  Commercial  Force  and  the  Economic 
Revolution,  the  Political  Force  and  the  National  Protest,  the  Missionary  Force 
and  the  Chinese  Church,  the  Future  of  China  and  Our  Relations  to  It.  Under 
these  heads  very  various  sub- themes  are  presented. 

There  are  e\ndent  characteristic  defects.  The  composite  character  interferes 
with  real  unity.     Much  of  the  first  part,  for  example,  giving  delightful  accounts 
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of  the  incidents  of  travel,  is  not  really  pertinent  to  the  theme  and  falls  below  the 
standard  of  statesmanlike  discussion  which  is  shown  in  other  parts  of  the  book. 
The  statistics,  especially  in  the  second  part,  are  too  diffuse  and  often  too  far 
afield.  Errors  of  statement,  such  as  a  brief  sojourner  in  a  strange  land  is  almost 
sure  to  make,  are  numerous.  The  style  is  often  too  oratorical  for  sober  discussion ; 
upon  controverted  points  the  force  of  the  testimony  offered  is  weakened  by  the 
fervor  of  its  advocacy.  The  good  points  of  the  book  are  much  more  evident. 
Dr.  Brown  writes  good  English,  and  is  keen  of  wit,  and  every  page  is  entertaining. 
The  errors  in  details  are  insignificant  compared  with  the  immense  number  of 
facts  accurately  presented,  and  the  portraiture  of  Ciiina  those  who  know  her 
recognize  as  true  to  life.  The  reader  is  brought  into  broad  and  sympathetic 
acquaintance  with  the  present  movement  and  crisis  of  affairs  in  the  Orient,  the 
problems  of  statecraft,  the  questions  of  mission  administration,  and  the  pro- 
gress and  promise  of  missionary  enterprise.  The  isolated  facts  that  the  reader 
has  heard  and  half  forgotten,  together  with  a  larger  or  smaller  number  that  are 
new  to  him,  are  marshaled  so  that  he  sees  their  mutual  bearing  and  combined 
significance;  his  vision  is  enlarged  and  with  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him, 
he  comes  to  share  his  author's  enthusiasm  over  the  potentialities  of  the  Chinese 
people  and  his  assurance  that  they  are  the  stuff  out  of  which  glorious  Christians 
and  a  steadfast  Christian  civilization  are  being  and  shall  be  made. 

Princeton,  N,  J.  Paul  Martin. 

My  Little  Book  op  Prayer.     By  Minnie  Strode.    Chicago:  Tlie  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co.,  1905.     12mo. 

This  is  a  little  book — ^little  pages,  little  on  a  page,  little  prayers  and  little  in  the 
prayers.  And  yet  it  is  a  useful  book — ^useful  in  displaying  the  barrenness  of  that 
Chicago  product,  "the  religion  of  science,"  of  which  the  Open  Court  is  the  organ. 
Prayer  is  adjudged  a  true  gauge  of  the  religion  which  a  man  professes.  It  is  the 
residtant  of  one's  faith  and  vision  of  the  unseen.  This  religion  results  in  such 
prayers  as  these  first  three:  ''I  will  ask  no  other  anointing  save  this — to  draw 
very  near  to  my  own  soul."  "I  may  not  overcome  the  inevitable,  but  O,  it  is 
mine  to  see  that  the  inevitable  does  not  overcome  me."  **I  prayed  for  ddiver- 
ance,  and  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  my  prayer  I  became  my  own  deliverer."  Or 
further  typical  examples  from  later  pages  may  be  offered,  such  as  "I  will  not  pray 
that  each  day  be  a  perfect  day,  but  I  will  pray  to  lapse  not  to  indifference";  or, 
'*I  will  not  pray  for  strength.  Dear  Heaven,  I  am  a  Hercules  of  disseminated 
force."  The  most  of  these  so-called  prayers  that  are  addressed  anywhere  are 
addressed  to  the  prayer's  own  soul,  but  sometimes  to  men,  sometimes  to  ''Dear 
Heaven,"  sometimes  to  Fate,  and  in  rare  instances  to  God,  as  "May  God  forgive 
your  weakness — ^but  let  Him  damn  mine."  The  "religion  of  science"  is  the 
elimination  of  the  supernatural,  the  denial  of  revelation  and  devotion  to  natural- 
ism carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and  these  husks  are  the  fruit.  And  yet  the 
idea  is  common  that  it  does  not  matter  much  what  a  man's  creed  or  theology  is, 
so  he  is  earnest.  For  those  who  are  so  foolish  the  perusal  of  this  book  might  be 
beneficial. 

Princeton.  Paul  Martin. 

Dux  Christus.    An  Outline  Study  of  Japan.     By  William  Elliot  Griffis. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1904.    8vo,  pp.  296.    Paper  bound,  30  cents. 

Via  Christij  Lux  Christi,  Rex  Christus^  Dux  Christus  are  the  names  of  the  man- 
uals prepared  by  various  authors  under  the  auspices  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Women's  Boards  on  the  United  Study  of  Missions.  Presumably  the  series 
will  be  continued  until  all  the  mission  lands  are  covered,  and  the  naming  of  the 
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volumes  is  the  work  of  the  committee.  There  was  a  measure  of  appropriateness 
in  Via  ChrisH  as  the  title  of  a  Study  of  Missions  from  Paul  to  Carey,  though  this 
failed  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  book.  Sentiment  got  the  better  of  judgment 
when  the  blind  titles  Lux  ChrisH  and  Rex  Christus  were  given  to  books  on  India 
And  China,  and  it  is  a  real  disappointment  to  find  Dr.  Griffis'  book  on  Japan  bur- 
dened with  a  new  permutation  of  these  titles.  We  enter  a  plea  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  conceit  in  the  future  volumes  of  the  series.  The  intention  is  evidently 
to  honor  the  Christ.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  grates  upon  Christian  sensibility  to 
have  the  sacred  name  put  to  the  common  use  which  the  exigencies  of  the  book 
trade  require,  and  dulls  the  reverence  of  those  in  the  trade  who  must  handle 
the  titles  famiharly.  The  intention  and  the  result  are  parallel,  in  a  measure,  to 
the  use  of  Corpus  Christi  as  a  geographical  name.  With  the  lengthening  series 
the  titles  are  more  and  more  undistinguishable,  and  they  hinder  the  widest  use- 
fulness of  the  books.  Just  now,  for  example,  people  are  looking  for  books  on 
Japan.  Nowhere  else,  perhaps,  is  more  of  Japan,  past,  present  and  future,  com- 
pacted into  readable  pages  than  in  the  little  book  before  us;  but  ordinary  readers 
Are  not  likely  to  discover  that  Dux  Christus  is  the  book  they  are  looking  for,  and 
the  opportunity  to  see  Japan  from  the  point  of  view  of  Dr.  Griffis  and  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  lost. 

Dr.  Griffis  has  done  his  work  well.  He  speaks  whereof  he  knows  and  loves  to 
write.  He  conforms  himself  to  the  series  plan  without  losing  his  individuality 
or  literary  style.  He  passes  the  history,  characteristics,  religions  and  missions 
of  Japan  under  review.  He  is  an  admirer  of  Japan  and  expects  great  things  of 
her.  But  he  sees  her  faults  and  is  frank  to  express  them  and  give  warning  of 
their  results  unless  they  are  abandoned.  The  book  should  have  a  wide  reading 
in  Japan.  Full  credit  is  given  to  the  old  religions  and  to  recent  experiments  in 
civiUzation  for  their  achievements,  but  vital  Christianity  is  shown  to  be  the 
only  salvation  for  Japan. 

Princeton.  Paul  Mabtik. 

What  Evert  Christian  Needs  to  Know.  By  Howard  W.  Pope,  Secretary 
of  the  Northfield  Extension  Movement.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    8vo,  pp.  224. 

The  title  of  this  fine  little  volume  may  mislead.  It  is  instructive,  but  not 
simply  that  the  reader  may  come  to  know  more  by  reading  it.  Its  objective 
point  is  not  knowing,  but  doing.  It  is  a  handbook  for  pastors  and  Christian 
workers.  It  is  crisp  and  rich  with  hints  that  are  helpful  and  suggestions  that  are 
both  valuable  and  practicable.  The  theological  critic  might  find  whereof  to 
complain  in  a  small  way  here  aud  there,  but  in  the  main  it  is  excellent  in  spirit, 
evangelical  to  the  core  and  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  actual  needs  and  concrete 
emergencies  of  the  average  pastor.  For  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed, 
it  can  scarcely  be  commended  too  highly. 

Trenton.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 

Seeing  Darkly.  By  Rev.  J.  Sparhawk  Jones,  D.D.  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication.    Pp.  188.    75  cents  net. 

The  Staff  Method.  By  Rev.  S.  S,  Mitchell,  D.D.  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication.     Pp.  78.    75  cents  net. 

These  little  volumes  are  valuable  additions  to  the  excellent  series  entitled  ''The 
Presbyterian  Pulpit." 

The  flavor  of  Dr.  Jones'  sermons  is  always  metaphysical.  He  is  vigorous  and 
original,  and  his  style  is  lucid  and  bright.     He  makes  little  use  of  familiar  phrases 
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of  doctrinal  statement.,  but  he  stands  with  splendid  poise  in  defense  of  the  old 
truth  and  the  elucidation  of  the  deep  doctrines  of  the  Faith.  He  likes  to  look 
below  the  obvious  and  the  easy,  and  to  grapple  with  the  ultimate  problems  pre- 
sented by  his  theme.  His  discussion  of  the  relation  of  knowledge  and  faith  in  the 
first  sermon  of  this  book  is  splendid.  The  essay  on  Rahab  gives  occasion  for  a 
lucid  treatment  of  the  development  of  doctrine.  There  is  one  motive  which  un- 
derlies all  the  sermons  in  the  little  book.  It  is  the  glorious  purpose  of  the  Eternal 
King.  This  he  works  out  into  rich  harmonious  chords  and  builds  into  a  glorious 
anthem.    It  is  great  philosophy.    It  is  also  literature. 

The  word  which  seems  best  to  express  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  Dr. 
Mitchell's  sermons  is  sympathy.  He  speaks  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the 
intelligent  business  man  with  a  directness  and  sureness  of  aim  that  is  delightful 
as  it  is  rare.  For  it  is  rare  that  a  man  of  finest  scholarship  and  taste  is  able  to 
put  himself  in  touch  with  the  active  men  of  affairs  and  speak  the  deep  things 
of  God  so  clearly;  and  withal  in  the  best  classical  English.  If  the  volume  did 
nothing  else,  it  would  be  precious  as  a  proof  by  example  that  to  speak  to  the 
people  of  the  presentr-day  duties  and  present-day  hopes  and  fears,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  use  the  slang  of  the  street  or  the  careless  style  of  the  daily  press. 

Pittsburg.  S.  A.  Mabtin. 

Evangelism.    By  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  D.D.     Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.    Pp.99. 
50  cents  net. 

This  little  volume  has  a  rich  abimdance  of  good  counsel  for  all  Christians.  It 
is  especially  helpful  for  all  who  are  engaged  in  evangelistic  labor.  It  is  prudent 
in  all  practical  affurs;  it  is  fervent  in  spirit  and  clean  in  doctrine.  There  is  a 
deep,  earnest  enthusiasm  in  the  whole  book  which  is  inspiring. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  nervous.  It  is  better  suited  to  spoken  discourse  than 
to  written,  but  it  is  forceful  and  impressive. 

Pittsburg,  S.  A.  Martin. 

Sabbath-school    Teacher-Training    Course — First    Year.    Philadelphia: 
The  Westminster  Press.     Paper  cover,  pp.  131. 

This  work,  designed  for  use  in  Normal  Classes,  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  its 
kind  that  have  come  into  my  hands — ^and  I  have  examined,  I  believe,  every  extant 
publication  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The  volume  consists  of  a  series 
of  thirty-nine  lessons  which  are  divided  into  seven  departments,  each  of  which 
is  treated  by  an  expert.  Prof.  Amos  R.  Wells,  A.M.,  writes  "Six  Lessons  on  the 
Book"  (the  Bible),  the  subdivisions  being  "Bird's-eye  View  of  the  Bible,"  "The 
Old  Testament,"  "The  New  Testament,"  "How  God's  Revelation  was  Written 
and  Preserved,"  "The  Story  of  the  English  Bible,"  "The  Bible  as  Literature." 
President  George  B.  Stewart,  D.D.,  writes  "Seven  Lesssons  on  Bible  History," 
giving  a  clear,  concise  and  helpful  review  of  the  salient  events  of  Bible  history. 
The  other  departments  are  as  follows:  "Five  Lessons  on  the  Lands  of  the  Bible," 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Oliver;  "Four  Lessons  on  Bible  Worship  and  Customs," 
by  Robert  J.  Miller,  D.D.;  "Four  Lessons  on  the  Sabbath-school,"  by  H.  L. 
Phillips,  D.D. ;  "  Seven  Lessons  on  the  Teacher,"  by  Rev.  A.  H.  McKinney,  Ph.D. ; 
"Six  Lessons  on  the  Pupil,"  by  Prof.  Walter  C.  Murray,  D.D. 

Newportf  R.  I.  George  Whitepield  Mead. 

The  Attractive  Church.    By  the  Rev.  Cortland  Myers,  D.D.     American 
Baptist  Publication  Society.     Paper  cover,  pp.  72. 

This  is  a  stimulating  and  suggestive  book,  helpful  for  clergymen  and  church 
ofiicials  irrespective  of  denominational  lines.     The  chapter  headings  are  descrip- 
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tive  of  the  chief  contents,  namely,  "The  Attractive  Building,"  "The  Attractive 

Sermon,"  "The  Attractive  Music,"  "The  Attractive  Organization,"  "The  At- 

tractive  Atmosphere,"  "The  Attractive  Conviction."    No  minister  can  read  this 

booklet  without  receiving  inspiration  and  fresh  suggestion  for  the  work  of  both 

»  pulpit  and  parish.   It  seems  incredible,  however,  that  Dr.  Myers  should  not  have 

I  included  a  chapter  on  "The  Attractive  Bible-School."    The  Bible-school  is  a 

I  foundation  work  of  the  church,  and  to  neglect  it  in  consideration  or  cooperation 

I  is  to  pave  the  way  for  future  failure,  and  no  amount  of  brilliant  administration 

or  pulpit  attraction  can  compensate  for  the  loss  that  a  church  thereby  must 

inevitably  sustain. 

Newport, R.I.  George  Whitefield  Mead. 

The  Magnetism  of  Christ.    By  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  A.M.,  D.D.    New  York: 
A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  1904. 

The  dull  scholarship  of  the  Church,  the  slowness  of  the  professed  followers  of 
the  Saviour  in  learning  that  the  Christian  Church  is  something  more  than  an 
esoteric  Society,  has  had  the  pitiably  sad  result  of  throwing  what  is  called  th» 
Social  Problem  into  unworthy  hands. 

The  solution  of  this  problem,  as  it  is  proclaimed  by  many  voices  in  our  day,  is 
scarcely  more  than  the  suggestion  that  human  society  lift  itself  upward  by  "the 
straps  of  its  own  boots" — that  machinery  unconnected  with  any  "head  of  power" 
shall  move  the  world — that  selfish  men  banded  together  as  a  working  force  or 
agency  shall  bring  the  world's  selfishness  to  an  end. 

From  this  childish  folly  our  author  surely  and  beautifully  rescues  both  himself 
and  the  cause  which  he  represents.  He  lifts  the  Social  Problem  upward  into 
connection  with  Jesus  Christ,  who  seems  to  have  come  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
from  heaven  to  earth  for  the  very  purpose  of  dealing  with  this  problem,  and  who 
has  given  indubitable  proof  that  He  is  able  to  handle  it.  A  world  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred millions  of  sinning  and  suffering  men  cannot  be  saved  by  a  committee  or  a 
society  that  is  a  part  of  itself.  The  need  here  calls  for  the  notice  and  the  help  of 
One  who  is  above  the  world,  mighty  and  able  to  save. 

This  hope  and  this  help  our  author  declares  when  he  points  to  the  great  Evan- 
gelist and  bids  those  who  love  and  would  serve  their  fellow-men  to  follow  Him  in 
His  ministry  and  its  methods.  The  book  is  a  strong  and  useful  volume.  While 
this  acknowledgment  is  imhesitatingly  and  gratefully  made,  we  cannot  forbear 
the  wish  that  our  author  to  his  plidn  and  earnest  style  had  added  some  more 
touches  of  beauty,  for  he  surely  does  a  large  work  for  the  world  who  puts  into 
new  shapes  of  beauty  the  great  truths  of  evangelistic  theology  that  are  the  same 
from  age  to  age. 

And  this  wish  is  coupled  with  the  regret  that  our  author  did  not  find  another 

name  for  his  book. 

^  The  word  "magnetism"  has  been  sorely  and  repellantly  overworked  in  our 

day — so  much  so  as  to  become  almost  an  offense  both  to  taste  and  to  reverence. 

But  this  is  a  minute  criticism.    Besides,  too,  "magnetism,"  as  applied  to  life 

I  and  human  power,  may  have  a  better  standing  in  Scotland  than  it  has  in  America: 

'  '  Princeton.  S.  S.  Mitchell. 

The  Child  ab  God's  Child.    By  Rev.  Charles  W.  Rishell,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Historical  Theology  in  Boston  University.     New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains. 

This  is  distinctly  a  disappointing  book.  One  supposes  it  is  a  plea  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  child  as  a  religious  being,  but  it  turns  out  to  be  an  argument  for  a 
particular  theory  of  soteriology.  Dr.  Rishell  lays  down  as  fundamental  that 
every  child  is  bom  regenerated — though  sometimes  he  seems  to  confuse  regenera- 
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tion  and  converBion — therefore  every  child  is  to  be  treated  as  the  child  of  God  in 
the  highest  Christian  sense.  It  follows  that  the  child,  no  matter  what  his  ante- 
<sedent8,  is  entitled  to  baptism  and  full  church  membership  through  admission 
to  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Of  course  no  worker  with  children  ever  proceeds  upon  such  a  theory.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  Dr.  Rishell  can  take  himself  so  seriously.  One  does  not  for  a 
moment  question  the  fact  that  such  children  as  Samuel  and  John  the  Baptist  were 
regenerated  before  their  natural  birth,  but  to  argue  that  every  child  is  bom  a 
regenerated  soul  has  no  support  in  either  reason  or  revelation.  Much  that  Dr. 
RisheU  states  about  the  difference  in  the  psychology  of  the  religion  of  the  child 
and  adult  is  quite  true,  and  his  chapters  on  Parents,  The  Sundaynschool  and  The 
Critical  Period  are  valuable,  but  even  here  one  has  to  read  with  the  fundamental 
position  of  the  author  well  in  mind.  The  covenant  distinction  in  regard  to 
children  is  not  to  be  ignored  as  experience  still  proves.  If  Dr.  Rishell  had  been 
willing  to  follow  this  line,  he  might  have  given  us  a  modem  rendering  of  Bush- 
nell's  Christian  Nurture,  Or  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  the  duty  of  training 
the  child  purely  as  a  religious  being,  he  could  have  made  a  distinct  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  As  it  is,  one  must  enter  protest  against  the  un- 
tenable fundamental  doctrine  of  the  book  which  vitiates  much  of  the  really 
valuable  matter. 

After  all,  most  workers  find  that  every  child  is  largely  a  separate  problem. 
His  religious  life  and  experience  are  not  settled  by  any  ready-made  theory.  In  the 
household  of  Isaac  there  are  still  Esaus  who  sell  their  birthright.  We  must 
deal  with  children  primarily  on  the  individual  basis.  Fortunately  much  of  the 
training  so  well  ouUined  here  is  valuable  apart  from  any  theory  one  may  hold 
as  to  the  regenerated  condition  of  the  child.  For  these  chapters  it  may  pay  to 
read  the  book,  but  even  these  methods  may  be  found  better  presented  in  the 
current  authorities  in  the  Sunday-school  field. 

W.  B.  Sheddak. 

Applied  Theoloot.  By  Rev.  F.  C.  Monfort,  D.D.  Cincinnati:  Monfort  & 
Co.,  1904. 

"Theology,"  sajrs  the  author,  "finds  its  best  use  when  applied.  Every  doc- 
trine has  its  practical  side.  Thoughts  of  God  suggest  duty  and  privilege.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  book  to  discuss  doctrines  with  emphasis  on  their  application 
to  practical  life."  In  fulfilling  this  purpose  Dr.  Monfort  has  written  about  fifty 
brief  essays  on  subjects  like  " The  Purpose  of  Life,"  " Divine  Sovereignty,"  "Prov- 
idence," "Atonement,"  "Sanctification,"  "Christian  Liberty,"  etc.  In  no  case 
has  he  failed  to  put  the  emphasis  on  life,  or  to  relate  the  duty  or  privilege  he  en- 
forces to  the  doctrine  he  is  treating.  The  Westminster  standards  have  furnished 
him  with  an  order  for  his  discussions,  and  the  type  to  which  the  theology  of  the 
book  is  conformed  is  the  Reformed  Puritan  type.  Dr.  Monfort's  style  is  clear, 
direct  and  positive.  He  has  been  successful  in  saying  a  great  deal  in  a  short  space, 
in  saying  it  lucidly  and,  to  quote  his  words,  "in  applying  it  all  to  practical  life." 

John  De  Witt. 

Christus  in  Ecclesia.  Sermons  on  the  Church  and  Its  Institutions.  By 
Hastings  Rashdall,  D.Litt.,  D.C.L.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College, 
Oxford-,  Preacher  at  Lincohi's  Inn,  1899-1903.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark, 
1904.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  8vo;  pp.  ix,  364. 
Price,  $1.50  net. 

This  is  a  volume  of  twenty-five  sermons  that  have  been  preached  in  the  Chapel 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Westminster  Abbey,  etc.    Each  of  the  topics  ought  to  interest 
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the  average  American  clergyman,  and  'we  venture  to  give  the  entire  list.  Here 
they  are:  The  Oxford  Movement,  The  Idea  of  the  Church,  The  Holy  Eucharist, 
Baptism,  Infant  Baptism,  Grace,  Priesthood,  Apostolical  Succession,  The  Social 
Mission  of  the  Chtirch,  The  Matter  of  Prayer,  The  Manner  of  Prayer,  Intercessory 
Prayer,  Thanksgiving,  Penitence  and  Penitential  Seasons,  the  Origin  of  Sunday, 
The  Observance  of  Sunday,  Revelation  and  the  Bible,  The  Old  Testament,  The 
New  Testament,  Missions,  The  Religious  Character  of  the  State,  Church  and  State, 
The  Church  and  the  Churches,  The  Broad  Church  Party,  Liberalism  and  Practical 
Piety.  Dr.  Rashdall  belongs  to  the  new  school  of  Biblical  critics;  for  he  teaches 
that  there  are  degrees  of  inspiration  indicated  in  the  books  of  the  Bible,  he  denies 
the  historicity  of  considerable  portions  of  the  prima  facie  historical  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture, he  rejects  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  so  on.  But  apart  from 
the  question  of  his  critical  method  and  that  of  the  extremely  liberal  character 
of  his  theology,  there  is  much  in  the  present  series  of  his  sermons  that  is  praise- 
worthy. On  every  page  he  manifests  a  manly  devotion  to  truth.  He  gives  the 
impression  of  downright  sincerity.  His  tone  is  reverent  throughout.  His  spirit 
is  decidedly  irenic;  he  does  not  unchurch  ''Nonconformists,"  and  he  admits 
that  the  narrow  view  of  the  "Apostolical  Succession''  has  but  a  slight  historical 
support.  He  finds  no  specific  warrant  for  a  ''hierarchic  caste"  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. And,  finally,  his  spirit  and  aim  are  essentially  constructive.  He  does  not 
revel  in  iconoclasm,  like  some  of  the  exponents  of  the  new  Biblical  criticism  we 
might  name.  Indeed,  his  main  objective  appears  to  be  what  we  may,  perhaps 
not  in  a  trifling  spirit,  term  a  harmony  between  the  new  criticism  and  the  Christian 
religion. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  account,  even  in  outline,  within 
the  liimts  here  imposed  upon  us,  of  a  book  whose  topics  range  over  so  wide  a 
territory.  When,  for  example,  we  recall  Macaulay's  review  of  Gladstone's  first 
book  as  we  read  Dr.  Rashdall's  chapter  on  "The  Religious  Character  of  the  State,'' 
we  feel  that  a  full  review  of  this  book  might  easily  grow  into  a  larger  book  than 
the  book  itself.  We  have  found  ourselves  mentally  writing  a  question-mark  on 
the  margin  of  nearly  every  page.  Unlike  the  typical  sermon,  these  sermons  read 
well;  for  they  are  altogether  free  from  rhetorical  flourishes  and  studied  emotional- 
ism.   The  author's  style  is  as  clear  as  daylight. 

Cranfordf  N.  J.  George  Francis  Greene. 

Faith  and  Knowledge.  Sermons  by  W.  R.  Inge,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Hertford  College,  Oxford;  Formerly  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge; 
Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Lechfield.  Edinburgh :  T.  &.  T.  Clark. 
Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1904.  8vo;  pp.  x,  292. 
$1.50  net. 

The  learned  preacher  of  these  sermons  is  not  a  pastor,  he  is  only  a  distinguished 
scholar  and  theological  teacher.  Any  one  who  has  read  his  valuable  work  on 
Mysticism  will  expect  in  any  work  that  bears  his  name  only  refined  thought  and 
elegant  expression.  These  sermons,  preached  in  different  places  and  upon  vary- 
ing occasions,  show  the  lack  of  pastoral  touch  and  of  direct  contact  with  the 
people.  They  are  carefully  thought  out,  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  essays  upon 
theological  and  religious  themes,  and  adapted  rather  to  the  trained  reader  than 
to  the  popular  mind.  Every  one  of  the  twenty  sermons  has  for  its  topic  some 
abstract  theme,  such  as  "Wisdom,"  "Justice,"  "Truth  in  Love,"  "Humility," 
etc.  The  author  puts  a  high  valuation  upon  a  merely  theoretical  conception  of 
the  truth,  and  dissents  from  the  dictum  of  Lotze  that  "we  strive  to  know  only  in 
order  that  we  may  learn  to  do."  His  well-known  theological  position  is  an 
advanced  one  along  all  lines,  but  these  sermons  are  full  of  a  healthy  suggestive- 
ness  and  are  addressed  to  a  select  public  which  can  be  reached  by  the  press  rather 
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than  from  any  pulpit.    Such  a  public  will  certiunly  appreciate  this  volume  and 
will  be  profited  by  its  rich  thought  and  scholarly  teachings. 

Trenton,  Henry  Collin  Minton. 

EVANOELISCHES  ReLIGIONSBUCH  FUR  EINFACHE  SCHULVERHALTNISSE.      Bibllschc 

Geschichten  mit  Beziehung  zum  Lemstoff  im  Katechismus.  Bearbeitet  von 
K6nigl.  Schulrat  C.  Hollbnweger.  Leipzig:  Verlag  der  Dtirr'schen 
Buchhandlung,  1903.    Pp.  vi,  131.    Price,  M.  1. 

For  use  in  confirmation  classes,  this  little  handbook  commends  itself  to  German 
Lutheran  pastors  by  the  simplicity  of  its  language,  the  orderliness  of  its  arrange- 
ment, the  number  and  attractiveness  of  its  illustrations,  and  the  low  price  at 
which  the  publishers  issue  it. 

Princeton,  J.  Oscar  Botd. 

Biblisches  Historienbuch  FtR  BttRGER-  UND  Landschulen,  vou  Dr.  Ferdi- 
nand Fiedler.  Ausgabe  A.  Dreiundsiebzigste  Auflage.  Leipzig:  Verlag 
der  DUrr'schen  Buchhandlung,  1903.    Pp.  viii,  197.     Price,  70  pf . 

Those  who  prefer  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young  a  book  of  excerpts  from 
the  Bible  rather  than  the  entire  sacred  volume,  will  find  in  this  little  book  of 
Biblical  history  an  excellent  and  most  inexpensive  volume,  with  its  187  extracts 
happily  chosen  and  arranged  according  to  the  Christian  year  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

Princeton.  J.  Oscar  Boyd. 
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T&E  Divine  Processional.  A  poem  in  twenty-nine  cantos,  interspersed  with 
songs.  By  the  Rev.  Denis  Wortman,  D.D.,  author  of  Rdiques  of  the  Chriei. 
8vo;  pp.  283.    New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  1903.    $1.50. 

Li  the  above  Dr.  Wortman  has  given  us  the  noblest  modem  Christian  epic.  It 
will  rank  as  the  best  harmony  of  the  apparently  conflicting  thoughts  of  our 
teeming  age  and  as  their  highest  expression.  It  gives  them  all  a  place  in  a  firma- 
ment that  presents  an  orderly,  progressive,  divine  scheme  wherein  glimpses  of 
an  infinite  unity  cause  stars  to  sing  together  and  sons  of  God  to  shout  for  joy. 

Poetry  is  the  highest  form  of  expression.  Hebraisms  are  not  too  beautiful  to 
be  true.  The  Psalms  are  not  hyperbolical.  Fancy  but  anticipates  and  paints 
realizations — 

Land  airs  are  prophecies  to  mariners ; 
Imagination  first  the  jewel  wears. 

In  poetry  thought  more  easily  and  most  highly  lives.    The  multitude  of  the  hea- 
venly host  taught  men  to  preach  the  gospel  in  song. 

Our  time  does  not  quite  sympathize  with  this,  however.  It  furnishes  a  rather 
unfriendly  atmosphere  to  song.  It  is  an  atmosphere  occupied  by  and  exhausted 
by  the  whistle  of  progress.  Publishers  say  that  interest  in  poetry  is  declining. 
This  means  that  practical  materialism  is  pressing.  People  are  coming  into  the 
mood  of  the  English  farmer  of  whom  we  have  heard,  who  complained  that  his 
family  were  kept  awake  by  nightingales!  All  the  more  need,  therefore,  for  some 
one  to  sing  away  the  doubts,  contentions,  cares  and  wearinesses  of  men  f  com  some 
high  point  of  rich  and  sweet  interpretation.    The  century  needs  wings  ha  well  as 
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wires  and  rails,  awakening  and  uplifting  as  well  as  sleep  and  progress,  poetry  as 
well  as  prose. 

There  is,  accordingly,  something  timely  even  in  the  untimeliness  of  this  great 
poem.  It  is  calculated  to  recall  the  age  to  itself  and  to  restore  the  love  and  do- 
minion of  the  real  and  eternal  authorities  of  life.  We  have  yielded  too  much  to 
the  time  spirit.  We  should,  now  and  then  at  least,  look  upon  the  unseen,  listen 
to  the  unheard,  and,  like  the  ancient  prophet,  invite  in  the  minstrel  to  play  for 
us  that  the  spirit  of  God  may  come  upon  us. 

It  is  not  an  error  to  call  this  a  great  poem.  It  has  the  greatness  of  thought. 
The  argument  is  borne  upon  a  full  tide  of  refined  intellectuality.  The  suggestion 
is  that  of  depth,  but  not  of  shallowness;  of  reserve,  but  not  of  exhaustion.  The 
author  has  produced  the  ripe  fruit  of  many  years  of  meditation  and  study,  and 
has  touched  his  great  theme  with  unmistakable  fullness  of  mind  and  power  of 
genius.  He  gives  expression  and  form  to  consciousnesses  that  haunt  us  all,  and 
thus  indebts  us  to  a  happy  art,  for 

Genius  is  but  the  concentrated  light 
And  prism  whereby  that  beauty  is  displayed 
Which  else  were  hidden  in  a  spirit-beam, 
Or  on  the  inner  canvas  of  a  mind. 

To  this  greatness  of  individual  intellectual  conception  is  added  that  of  the 
greatest  of  subjects.  It  should  attract  but  not  repel  when  the  mind  invites  us 
to  move  in  its  highest  realm  and  introduces  us  to  the  presence  of  God.  To  call  a 
poem  at  once  thoughtful  and  theological  is  high  praise.  Thought  lifts  expression 
above  platitude  into  the  mind's  free  air  and  theology  joins  it  there  to  direct  it 
to  heaven.  How  dead  and  barren  a  thing  has  theology  been  called !  How  living, 
fruitful  and  joyous  has  she  proved  when  united  to  a  living  mind  t  Flat  and  sterile 
are  all  considerations  that  lack  the  inspiration  of  the  truths  of  Him  who  is  ever 
calling  us  up  to  the  heights  of  glory  and  virtue,  whose  mind  flashes  like  the  light- 
ning, whose  power  crashes  like  the  thimder,  whose  manifold  and  loving  wisdom 
is  manifested  in  countless  forms  of  majestic  and  minute  beauty,  whose  providence 
marshals  the  infinitely  various  and  opposed  elements  of  history  toward  a  goal  of 
good,  who  leads  the  multitudinous  characters  of  time  in  the  train  of  His  Son  and 
ordains  angels  to  chant  a  divine  processional  throughout  the  march,  while 
prophets,  apostles  and  sweet  singers  in  Israel  make  Him  their  lovely  and  their 
mighty  theme. 

It  is  this  discernment  of  God  in  nature  and  history  that  gives  to  this  poem  its 
scientific  element,  especial  interest  and  peculiar  greatness.  The  age  is  nothing 
if  not  scientific.  No  one  can  engage  its  attention,  command  its  sympathy  and 
interpret  God  to  it  who  is  indifferent  or  contemptuous  with  regard  to  its  scientific 
progress  and  speculation.  The  world's  one  religious  idea  to-day  is  that  of  the 
immanence  of  the  Eternal  throughout  time,  expressed  in  a  continuous  propulsion 
and  upward  thrust  of  the  whole  creation  in  a  marvelous  diversity,  but  with  a 
simple  unity  of  divine  life  and  energy.  Men  are  eager  to  think  that  they  have 
reduced  the  complex  problem  to  its  first  and  constant  term.  They  feel  as  reli- 
gious when  they  call  it  Force  as  when  they  call  it  God.  The  danger  is  that  of 
putting  away  that  other  thought  of  the  transcendence  of  the  eternal,  with  all 
that  it  involves  in  the  accountability  of  sinful  creatures  and  the  necessity  of  the 
involution  of  a  new  life  in  order  to  the  highest  progress.  This  would  be  the  put- 
ting away  of  the  whole  Christian  scheme  in  the  name  of  science,  which  does  not 
demand  such  a  divorce  from  Christ  and  of  God  who  would  not  honor  it.  There 
is  need  of  scientific  Christian  thought,  worthily  expressed,  to  guide  this  scientific 
impulse  and  to  correct  its  extremes.  The  era  does  not  demand  and  could  not 
have  a  greater  or  truer,  a  more  majestic  or  more  beautiful  presentation  of  the 
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God  of  Nature,  Providence  and  History  than  Milton  has  given;  but  there  must  be 
its  own  poet  as  well  as  its  own  prophet,  and  he  must  be  more  scientific  than  the 
poet  of  the  past  because  to-day  is  more  scientific  than  yesterday,  and  less  merely 
dogmatic,  because  this  period  when  it  is  prepared  to  grant  obedient  faith  to  true 
authority  nevertheless  loves  to  reason  about  it.  It  is  in  answer  thus  to  an  exist- 
ent and  common  need  that  modem  Christian  thought,  which  so  nobly  maintains 
the  fiuth  on  all  the  fields  of  prose,  here  sings  also  in  beautiful  and  lofty  strains 
the  happy  blending  of  religious  and  scientific  truth  in  harmony.  The  presenta- 
tion is  not  that  of  atheistic  evolution,  and  not  that  of  theistic  evolution,  but  that 
of  Christian  Evolution.  The  Divine  Processional  has  caught  the  idea  of  the 
age,  but  made  it  tributary  to  Him  in  whom  reason  and  faith  are  met  together,  by 
whom  religion  and  science  have  kissed  each  other. 

The  particular  and  commanding  excellencies  of  this  poem  will  reveal  themselves 
to  its  reader,  and  greatly  reward  his  interest.  As  an  interpretation  of  nature,  of 
history,  and  of  God's  magnificent  march  through  both  it  is  unique.  It  is  con« 
ceived  in  a  largeness  of  enlightened  and  sweet  spirit.  The  scope  of  its  purpose 
is  worthy  of  its  theme.  There  is  a  freshness  of  conception  that  charms  the  mind, 
and  there  is  an  originality  of  treatment  that  commands  attention.  In  majesty 
of  progress  the  argument  proceeds  to  sublimity  of  culmination.  Nature  utters 
her  vast  and  sorrowful  consciousness.  A  fellowship  of  angels  voices  the  thought 
of  heaven  over  the  study  of  earth.  With  a  sanctified  audacity  that  does  not 
wound  reverence  the  writer  puts  words  into  the  mouth  of  God  that  seem  worthy 
of  Him,  and  gives  to  Him  expressions  that  make  Him  "His  own  interpreter"  of 
His  manifold  and  marvelous  providence.  Upon  the  course  of  mighty  and  pregnant 
thought  there  break  in  here  and  there  interludes  of  melody,  momentary  strains 
of  song,  that  rest  and  cheer  the  mind  as  it  girds  itself  anew  for  the  great  consid- 
eration. A  fine  felicity  and  power  of  expression  give  beautiful  setting  to  gems  of 
thought  and  cause  one  to  linger  upon  words  and  phrases,  upon  imagery  and 
analogies,  with  purpose  of  memory  and  use  of  notebook.  Reading  begets  the 
tendency  to  quote  as  when  the  intellect  rejoices  with  Emerson.  It  is  a  work  that 
seizes  upon  and  possesses  the  soul.  Until  we  have  heard  it  through  we  are  absent 
from  our  accustomed  world.  There  is  something  akin  to  what  Matthew  Arnold 
has  called  ''the  boundless  exhilaration  of  the  Bible"  about  it.  The  soul  rises 
from  this  field  into  another  atmosphere,  like  a  lark  from  a  meadow,  and  utters 
itself  in  a  flood  of  worship. 

This  is  the  test  of  such  a  book,  its  appeal  to  the  soul,  to  the  whole  man.  It 
must  be  measured  by  its  effect  upon  all  that  is  within  man  when  he  is  aroused  to 
his  highest  exercise  of  himself  and  his  imagination.  To  this  standard  Dr.  Wort- 
man's  work  reaches:  it  first  kindles,  and  then  bums,  and  then  mounts  up  to  joyous 
jubilation  in  the  spirit  that  seems  caught  up  with  it  to  a  height  of  transfigured 
History. 

The  age  is  most  opportune  for  wide  and  deep  Christian  thought.  This  is  an 
important  and  beautiful  contribution  to  it.  As  one  lays  it  down  with  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  it  up  again  to  re-read  and  more  deeply  ponder  it,  it  is  with  the 
feeling  that  there  is  about  it  a  perennial  interest,  an  immortality,  that  will  give 
it  a  ministry  for  generations  to  come. 

Catskillf  N.  Y.  Christopher  G.  Hazard. 

Winning  His  "W."    A  Story  of  Freshman  Year  in  College.    By  Everett  T. 
ToMLiNSON.    American  Baptist  Publication  Society.    Pp.  308. 

A  story  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the  college  boy,  and,  in  the  main, 
true  to  life.  In  spite  of  the  author's  assertion  that  he  has  not  "lugged  a  'moral ' " 
upon  the  tale,  it  nevertheless  possesses  an  excellent  one,  namely,  the  importance 
of  learning  how  to  study. 

Newportf  R.  I.  Richard  Arnold  Greene. 
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I. 

TERTULLIAN  AND  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE 
DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRINITY. 

FrasT  Article. 

IT  is  exceedingly  impressive  to  see  Christian  Latin  literature 
Athena-like  spring  at  once  into  being  fully  armed  in  the  person 
of  an  eminently  representative  man,  in  whom  seem  sunamed  up  the 
promise  and  potency  of  all  that  it  was  yet  to  be.  This  is  what 
occurred  in  TertuUian,  whose  advent  and  career  provide  a  re- 
markable illustration  of  the  providential  provision  of  the  right 
man  for  the  right  place.  Seldom  has  one  been  called  to  a  great 
work  who  was  better  fitted  for  it  by  disposition  and  talents  as  well  as 
by  long  and  strenuous  preparation.  Ardent  in  temperament,  en- 
dowed with  an  intelligence  as  subtle  and  original  as  it  was  aggres- 
sive and  audacious,  he  added  to  his  natural  gifts  a  profoimd  erudi- 
tion, which  far  from  impeding  only  gave  weight  to  the  movements 
of  his  alert  and  robust  mind.  A  jurist  of  note,  he  had  joined  to  the 
study  of  law  not  only  that  of  letters,  but  also  that  of  medicine ;  born 
and  brought  up  in  the  camp  he  had  imbibed  from  infancy  no  little 
knowledge  of  the  military  art;  and  his  insatiable  curiosity  had 
carried  him  into  the  depths  of  every  form  of  learning  accessible  to 
his  time  and  circumstances,  not  even  excepting  the  occult  literature 
of  the  day.  WTien  he  gave  himself  in  his  mature  manhood  to  the 
service  of  Christianity,  he  brought  in  his  hands  all  the  spoils  of  an- 
tique culture,  smelted  into  a  molten  mass  by  an  almost  incredible 
passion. 
The  moment  when  he  appeared  on  the  scene  was  one  well  calcu- 
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lated  to  call  out  all  his  powers.  It  was  shortly  after  the  beginning 
of  the  last  decade  of  the  second  century.  C!ommodiis  had  died  and 
left  a  trail  of  civil  war  behind  him,  in  the  midst  of  which  persecution 
had  broken  out  afresh  in  Africa.  Harassed  from  without,  the 
African  Church  was  also  torn  from  within  by  an  accunmlation  of 
evils;  apostasies,  heresies,  schisms  abounded.  Up  through  the  con- 
fusion were  thrust  TertuUian's  mighty  shoulders,  casting  off  the 
enemies  of  the  Gospel  upon  every  side.  He  was  not  formed  for 
defensive  warfare.  Even  against  the  persecuting  heathenism  he 
took  the  offensive.  Not  content  with  repelling  its  calimmies  and 
ridiculing  the  popular  hatred  of  Christianity,  he  undertook  to  dem- 
onstrate, as  a  jurist,  the  illegality  of  the  persecuting  edicts,  and, 
as  a  moralist,  the  absurdity  of  the  heathen  superstitions.  He  broke 
out  a  short  and  easy  way  for  the  refutation  of  heretics,  by  which  he 
put  them  out  of  court  at  the  start,  and  then  followed  them  remorse- 
lessly into  every  comer  of  their  reasoning.  Within  the  Church 
itself  he  pursued  with  mordant  irony  the  crowding  abuses  which 
had  grown  up  in  the  Christian  life.  Of  coxmse  he  had  the  defects  of 
his  qualities.  This  terrible  adversary  of  others  was  a  terrible  ad- 
versarj'  also  of  his  own  peace.  The  extremity  of  his  temper  made 
him  a  prey  to  the  fanatical  claims  of  the  Montanists  and  ultimately 
drove  him  beyond  even  them.  He  died  the  head  of  a  new  sect 
of  his  own. 

Meanwhile  he  had  rendered  a  service  to  the  Church  which  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  call  inestimable.  There  is  certainly  discover- 
able in  the  writings  of  his  immediate  successors  little  open  recogni- 
tion of  the  immensity  of  the  debt  which  Christianity  owed  to  him. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  third  century — ^a 
period  of  some  eighty  years — ^his  name  is  not  once  mentioned.  In 
the  Greek  Church,  indeed,  no  one  but  the  historian  Eusebius  seems 
ever  to  have  heard  of  him.  Even  in  his  own  West,  Lactantius 
(305-6)  is  the  first  to  allude  to  him,  and  he  does  so  with  obvious 
depreciation.  Jerome,  it  is  true,  gives  free  vent  to  his  admiration 
for  the  learning  and  acuteness,  the  vehemence  and  elegance  of  this 
"  torrent  of  eloquence,"  and  not  only  places  him  formally  among  the 
"illustrious  men"  of  the  Church,  but  calls  him  fondly  "our  Tertul- 
lian."  With  Hilary  and  Augustine,  however,  he  has  already  taken 
his  place  definitely  in  the  catalogue  of  heretics,  and  thenceforward  he 
found  hardly  any  who  were  prepared  to  do  him  reverence.*  All  this 
appearance  of  neglect  passing  into  reprobation,  however,  is  appear- 

*  The  generous  but  qualified  praise  of  Vincent,  Common.,  xviii  [46],  stands 
almost  alone  bv  the  side  of  Jerome's. 
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ance  only.  Men  might  carefully  avoid  speaking  of  Tertullian ;  they 
could  not  escape  his  influence.  Cyprian,  for  example,  never 
breathes  his  name;  yet  the  works  of  Cyprian  are  filled  with  the 
silent  witnesses  of  the  diligence  with  which  he  studied  his  brilliant 
predecessor;  and  his  secretary  told  Jerome  he  never  passed  a  day 
without  reading  him,  and  was  accustomed  to  ask  for  him  in  the 
significant  formula,  "Hand  me  the  Master/'  This  is  not  far  from 
a  typical  instance.  "The  man  was  too  great  a  scholar,  thinker, 
writer,"  remarks  Hamack,*  "  and  he  had  done  the  Western  Church 
too  distinguished  service  during  a  long  series  of  j^ears  for  his  memory 
to  become  efifaced." 

In  modern  times  the  vigor  of  TertulUan's  mind  and  the  brilliancy 
of  his  literary  gifts  have  perhaps  generally  been  fully  recognized. 
It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  the  greatness  of  his  initiative 
in  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine  is  even  yet  estimated  at 
its  true  value.  That  many  of  the  streams  of  doctrinal  thought  that 
have  flowed  down  through  the  Western  Church  take  their  rise  in 
him  is  indeed  universally  imderstood.  But  perhaps  it  comes  to 
us  with  a  little  surprise  when  Hamack  claims  for  him,  for  example, 
that  it  was  he  who  broke  out  the  road  for  the  formulation  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  "When  the  Nicene  formulary 
is  praised,"  says  Hamack,t  "it  is  always  of  Athanasius  that  we  think; 
when  the  Chalcedonian  decree  is  cited,  it  is  the  name  of  Leo  the 
Great  that  is  magnified.  But  that  Tertullian  is  in  reaUty  the  father 
of  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Person  of  Christ, 
and  that  in  the  whole  patristic  literature  there  is  no  treatise  that 
can  be  compared  in  importance  and  influence  with  his  tract  Against 
Praxeas,  it  has  necessarily  been  left  to  the  investigations  of  our  own 
day  to  exhibit."  If  such  a  statement  as  this  can  be  substantiated 
it  is  enough  to  mark  Tertullian  out  not  merely  as  a  man  of  exceptional 
gifts  and  worthy  performance,  but  as  one  of  the  greatest  forces  which 
.  have  wrought  in  history. 

It  is  proposed  to  subject  this  statement  to  such  testing  as  is 
involved  in  going  to  the  tract  Against  Praxeas  and  seeking  to 
form  a  judgment  of  its  value  and  of  the  place  in  the  development 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  which  it  vindicates  for  its 
author. 

The  tract  Against  Praxeas,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  from  the 

*  Sitzungsberichte  d,  k.  p.  Akad,d,  Wissenachaften,  1895,  June,  p.  546:   "Ter- 
tullian  ia  der  Litteratur  der  alten  Kirche." 
t  Loc.  cit. 
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outset,  is  not  an  extended  treatise.  It  is  a  brief  document  filling 
but  some  fifty  pages.  Nor  is  it  a  calm  constructive  work  in  which 
the  author  sets  himself  to  develop  in  its  completeness  a  doctrinal 
elaboration.  It  is  a  vigorous  and  lively  polemic  designed  to  meet 
an  inmiediate  crisis.  In  other  words,  it  is  distinctly  an  occasional 
writing,  devoted  to  the  refutation  of  a  heresy  which  was  at  the 
moment  troubling  the  churches.  Any  doctrmal  construction  which 
may  be  found  in  it  is  accordingly  purely  incidental,  and  rather  be- 
trays the  underlying  conceptions  of  the  writer's  mind  than  forms 
the  calculated  burden  of  -the  document.  If  this  constructive  ele- 
ment, thus  emerging,  is  nevertheless  epoch-making  for  the  history 
of  thought,  it  will  redound  with  peculiar  force  to  the  honor  of  the 
author.  That  it  so  emerges,  however,  renders  it  necessary  that, 
for  the  proper  estimate  of  the  tract,  we  should  begin  by  obtaining 
a  somewhat  exact  understanding  of  the  circumstances  which  gave 
birth  to  it. 

We  must  not  be  misled  by  its  title  or  by  the  reversion  of  the 
discourse  now  and  then  to  the  form  of  direct  address  into  sup- 
posing the  tract  a  personal  assault  upon  Praxeas  himself.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  Praxeas  was  a  figure  resurrected  by  TertuUian  from  a 
comparatively  remote  past,  and  given  prominence  in  the  discussion, 
perhaps,  as  a  sort  of  controversial  device.  TertuUian,  apparently, 
would  represent  the  teachings  he  is  opposing  as  a  mere  recrudescence 
of  an  exploded  notion,  discredited  in  its  vacillating  and  weak  pro- 
poimder  a  generation  ago.*  Of  Praxeas  himself  we  know  nothing 
except  what  TertuUian  tells  us:  there  is  no  independent  mention  of 
his  name  in  the  entirety  of  Christian  literature.  He  is  represented 
as  an  Asian  confessor  who  was  the  first  to  import  into  Rome  the 
tjrpe  of  doctrine  which  TertuUian  calls  Monarchianism  or  Patri- 
passianism.t    Evidently  he  had  made  himself  felt  for  a  time  in 

♦  Even  were  this  motive  not  operative  it  would  not  follow  from  the  use  of 
Praxeas'  name  that  he  and  the  book  were  contemporaneous.  Josephus  contro- . 
verted  Apion  and  Origen  Celsus  only  after  a  considerable  interval  of  years.  The 
same  seems  to  be  true  of  the  use  of  Fronto's  name  in  the  Octavius  of  Minucius 
Felix.  (See  Harnack,  Chronologie,  II,  326,  and  note;  and  compare  what  is  said 
by  Hagemann,  Rdm.  Kirche,  pp.  235-6.) 

t  Haokmann's  attempt  (Rdm,  Kirchej  234  and  sq.)  to  identify  Praxeas  with  Cal- 
listus  is  only  a  part  of  his  general  attempt  so  to  manipulate  the  facts  as  to  make 
Callistus  the  real  protagonist  for  fundamental  Christian  truth  and  TertuUian  the 
real  errorist.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  endeavor  he  gives  to  Callistus  all  that 
belongs  rightfully  to  TertuUian  (and  more) .  He  speaks  of  him  as  setting  forth  "  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  nature  of  the  Father  and  Son  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
hypostatic  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  with  a  completeness  of  formal 
development  such  as  they  received  later  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
General  Councils  only  after  long  and  bitter  controvenijies,"  and  as  thus  more  than 
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RcAne,  and  among  other  things  had  succeeded  in  reversing  the 
favorable  policy  of  the  Roman  bishops  with  respect  to  the  Mon- 
tanists.  By  this  achievement  he  naturally  earned  from  Tertullian 
a  twofold  scorn.  Tertullian  bitingly  remarks  that  thus  Praxeas  had 
doubly  done  the  devil's  business  in  Rome, — "he  had  expelled 
prophecy  and  brought  in  heresy,  had  exiled  the  Paraclete  and 
crucified  the  Father."*  His  heresy  passed  over  into  Africa, — ^while 
the  people,  says  Tertullian,  slept  in  doctrinal  simplicity.  But  God 
raised  up  a  defender  of  the  truth:  and  the  heresy  was  exposed  and 
seemingly  destroyed;  Praxeas  himself  submitted  to  correction,  and 
returned  to  the  old  faith.  Apparently  this  was  the  end  of  it  all: 
exinde  silentium,  says  Tertullian,  with  terse  significance.  But  it  is 
the  curse  of  noxious  growths  that  they  are  apt  to  leave  seeds  behind 
them.  So  it  happened  in  this  case  also.  The  tares  had  been  rooted 
up  and  burned.  But  lo,  after  so  long  a  time,  the  new  crop  ap- 
peared, and  the  last  state  was  imspeakably  worse  than  the  first. 
The  tares  had  everywhere,  says  Tertullian,  shaken  out  their  seed, 
and  now,  after  having  lain  hid  so  long,  their  vitality  had  become 
only  too  manifest.  It  is  not  then  an  individual  that  Tertullian  is 
facing;  it  is  a  widespread  condition.  This  tract  is  not  an  attempt 
to  silence  a  heretic  menacing  the  peace  of  the  Church;  it  is  an  effort 
to  correct  a  rampant  evil  already  widely  spread  in  the  community, 
by  which  the  very  existence  of  the  truth  is  endangered. 

The  tones  in  which  Tertullian  speaks  of  the  rise  of  the  heresy  in 
the  person  of  Praxeas  and  of  its  prevalence  at  the  time  of  his  writing 
are  noticeably  different.  Then  it  was  an  exotic  vagary  seeking  foot- 
ing in  the  West  and  finding  none:  now  it  is  a  native  growth,  spring- 
ing up  everywhere.  The  tares  had  cast  their  seed,  he  says,  "every- 
where" (vbique).  Nor  can  he  look  with  comfort  on  the  task 
of  rooting  them  up.  Though  he  is  not  the  man  to  lose  courage, 
and  reminds  himself  of  the  past  success,  he  yet  finds  his  deepest 
consolation  in  the  assurance  that  all  tares  shall  be  burnt  up  at  the 
last  day.  When  a  man  looks  forward  to  the  Judgment  Day  for 
the  vindication  of  his  cause,  he  is  not  far  from  despairing  of  success 
here  and  now.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  Tertullian  felt  himself  in  a 
hopeless  minority  in  his  defense  of  what  he  calls  the  pristine  faith 

a  hundred  years  in  advance  of  the  Church  at  large  refuting  Arianism  and  estab- 
lishing for  Rome  a  ''triune  creed"  (see  especially  pp.  101  and  128).  On  the 
other  hand,  he  represents  Tertullian  as,  under  the  influence  of  Hippol3rtus,  so 
misunderstanding  Calltstus  that,  under  the  nick-name  of  Praxeas,  he  treats  his 
epoch-making  orthodox  definitions  as  if  they  were  Monarchian. 

*  Adv,  Prax.f  i,  Ita  duo  negotia  diaboli  Praxeas  Ronue  procuravit,  prophe- 
tiam  expulit  et  hseresim  intulit,  paradetum  fugavit  et  patrem  crucifixit. 
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(pristinum).  He  does  not  conceal  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in 
obtaining  even  a  fair  hearing  for  his  doctrine.  Christians  at  large 
were  impatient  of  everything  that  seemed  to  their  uninstructed 
minds  to  imperil  their  hard-won  monotheism.  The  nmjority  of 
believers  he  tells  us  are  ever  of  the  simple,  not  to  say  the  unwise 
and  untaught  (simplices,  ne  dixerim  imprudentes  et  idiotcB) ;  and 
they  were  nothing  less  than  terrified  (expavesaint)  by  the  mention 
of  an  "economy''  within  the  being  of  God  by  virtue  of  which  the 
one  only  God  may  be  supposed  to  present  distinctions  within  His 
unity.  They  continuously  cast  in  the  teeth  of  those  who  inculcated 
such  doctrines  the  charge  of  preaching  two  or  three  gods,  while 
they  arrogated  to  themselves  alone  the  worship  of  the  one  only 
true  God. 

If  we  are  to  take  this  literally,  it  will  mean  that  Cluistians  at 
large  in  Tertullian's  day — ^that  is,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  this 
tract — were  suspicious  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  looked 
upon  it  almost  as  a  refined  polytheism;  that  they  were  inclined 
rather  strongly  to  some  form  of  Monarchianism  as  alone  comport- 
ing with  a  real  monotheism.  There  are  not  lacking  other  indications 
that  something  like  this  may  have  been  the  case.  Hippoljrtus,  in 
approaching  in  the  course  of  his  great  work  On  Heresies  the 
treatment  of  the  Monarchianism  of  his  day,  betrays  an  even  more 
poignant  sense  of  isolation  than  TertuUian.  He  speaks  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Monarchian  views  as  bringing  great  confusion 
upon  believers  throughout  the  whole  world.*  In  Rome  at  least, 
he  tells  us,  they  met  with  wide  consent  ;t  and  he  represents  himself 
as  almost  single-handed  in  his  opposition  to  then-  heresy.  In  efl'ect  it 
seems  to  be  quite  true  that  through  no  less  than  four  episcopates 
— ^those  of  Eleutherus,  Victor,  Zephyrinus  and  Callistus — ^the  mo- 
dalistic  theology  was  dominant  and  occupied  the  place  indeed  of 
the  official  faith  at  Rome.  We  may  neglect  here  hints  in  OrigenJ 
that  something  of  the  same  state  of  affairs  may  have  obtained  in 
the  Eastern  churches  also.  Enough  that  it  is  clear  that  at  the  time 
when  Tertullian's  tract  was  written — say  during  the  second  decade 
of  the  third  century  § — the  common  sentiment  of  the  West  was  not 
imtouched  by  modalistic  tendencies. 

It  must  not  be   supposed   that    the    mass   of    the   Christian 

*  Philosophumena,  IX,  1 :  fikyiarov  rdpaxov  Kara  irdvra  rdv  xdafiov  h  naffiv  rolf 
irurrolf  kfifid^Jhivetv. 

t  Do.,  IX,  5. 

i  See  Harnack,  HisU  of  Dogma,  III,  53,  note  2;  Dornbr,  Person  of  Christ,  I, 
ii,  3. 

i  Harnack  (Chronologie,  II,  285-6, 296)  sets  the  date  of  the  book  at  c.  213-218. 
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population,  in  the  West  at  least — ^for  it  is  with  the  WestJ^that 
we  have  particularly  to  do — ^held  to  a  .  modalistic  theory  as  a 
definitely  conceived  theological  formula.  What  is  rather  to  be 
said  is  that  the  Modalistic  formula  when  warily  presented  roused 
in  the  minds  of  most  men  of  the  time  no  very  keen  sense  of  opposition, 
while  the  Trinitarian  formula  was  apt  to  offend  their  monotheistic 
consciousness.  This  is  by  no  means  siu-prising;  and  it  is  partially 
paralleled  by  the  situation  in  the  East  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  Nicene  creed.  ITie  difficulty  in  obtaining  assent  to  that  symbol 
did  not  turn  on  the  prevalence  of  definitely  Arian  sentiments  so 
much  as  upon  the  indefiniteness  of  the  conceptions  current  among 
the  people  at  large  and  the  consequent  difficulty  experienced  by  so 
definite  a  formula  in  making  its  way  among  them.  Men  were 
startled  by  these  sharp  definitions  and  felt  more  or  less  unpre- 
pared to  make  them  the  expression  of  their  simple  and  somewhat 
undefined  faith.  So  here,  a  centiu-y  before  the  Nicene  decision, 
the  people  in  the  West  found  similar  difficulty  with  the  Trmi- 
tarian  distinctions.  The  naive  faith  of  the  average  Christian  crys- 
tallized aroimd  the  two  foci  of  the  imity  of  God  and  the  deity  of 
Christ :  and  the  modalistic  formulas  might  easily  be  made  to  appear 
to  the  untrained  mind  to  provide  simply  and  easily  for  both  items 
of  belief,  and  so  to  strike  out  a  safe  middle  pathway  between  the 
Dynamistic  Monarchianism  of  the  Theodotuses  and  Artemodites, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  subtle  constructions  of  Hippolytus  and 
TertuUian  on  the  other.  The  one  extreme  was  imacceptable 
because  it  did  not  allow  for  the  true  deity  of  the  Redeemer:  the 
other  seemed  suspicious  as  endangering  the  tnie  unity  of  God. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange,  therefore,  that  the  unsophisticated 
Christian  should  tremble  on  the  verge  of  accepting  Modalistic 
Monarchianism,  especially  when  presented,  in  a  guarded  form,  as  a 
simple  and  safe  solution  of  a  vexing  problem.  It  was  thus  that 
it  was  quick  to  conunend  itself;  and  it  was  on  this  ground  that 
it  was  m  its  most  prudent  fornmlation  exploited  at  Rome  as  the 
official  faith.  When  it  was  brought  to  Rome,  we  must  remember, 
it  was  set  over  against,  not  developed  Trinitarianism,  but  rather, 
on  the  one  side,  the  crude  humanitarianism  of  the  dynamistic  school 
of  Monarchianism  which  was  at  the  moment  troubling  the  Church 
there,  and  on  the  other,  the  almost  equally  crude  emanationism  of 
the  Logos  speculation,  which  had  held  the  minds  of  thmking  men 
for  a  generation.  It  was  therefore  natm^ally  treated  as  a  deliv- 
erance from  opposite  heresies,  along  whose  safe  middle  way  men 
might  walk  in  the  light  of  the  twin  truths  of  the  deity  of  Christ 
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and  the  unity  of  God.  When  Hippoiytus  assailed  it,  therefore, 
he  obtained  no  hearing  and  was  treated  as  merely  another  disturber 
of  the  Church's  peace.  His  assault  did  not,  indeed,  fail  of  all  effect: 
he  rendered  it  impossible  for  Modalism  to  be  adopted  in  its  crudest 
f onn,  and  forced  modifications  in  it  by  which  it  was  given  the  ap- 
pearance of  more  nearly  covering  the  main  facts  of  the  revelation  of 
God  in  the  Gospel.  But  he  could  by  no  means  turn  the  thoughts  of 
men  into  a  different  channel ;  neither,  indeed,  was  he  capable  of 
digging  a  channel  into  which  their  thoughts  might  justly  flow.  The 
outcome,  therefore,  was  only  that  CaJlistus  exconmumicated  both 
Sabellius  and  Hippoiytus  and  set  forth  as  the  Christian  faith  a 
new  doctrine  which  was  intended  to  declare  the  central  truths 
of  the  Gospel  as  imderstood  by  men  of  moderation  and  balanced 
judgment.  Hippoiytus  looked  on  this  new  doctrine  as  itself  essen- 
tially Modalism,  with  a  tendency  downward.  And  Hippoiytus  was 
right.  But  it  commended  itself  powerfully  to  the  age,  and  that  not 
merely  in  Rome,  but  in  Africa.  It  is  this  refined  Modalism  of  the 
Roman  compromise,  which  seemed  to  be  threatening  to  become  the 
Christianity  of  the  West,  that  Tertullian  attacks  in  his  tract  against 
Praxeas. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  trace  the  gradual 
modifications  which  the  Monarchian  teaching  underwent  from  its 
earliest  form  as  taught  at  Home  by  Noetus  and  possibly  by 
Praxeas  to  its  fullest  development  and  most  advanced  adjustment 
in  the  hands  of  Callistus  to  the  fundamental  Church  doctrines  of 
God  and  Christ.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  modifications  by  which 
Callistus  sought  to  "catholicize"  Monarchian  modalism,  proceeded 
by  according  some  sort  of  recognition  to  the  Logos  doctrine  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  softening  the  crass  assertion  that  it 
was  the  Father  who  suffered  on  the  cross.  Of  course  no  personal  dis- 
tinction between  Father  and  Son,  or  God  and  Logos,  was  admitted. 
But  a  nominal  distinction  was  accorded,  and  this  distinction  was 
given  quasi-validity  by  a  further  distinction  of  times.  "  Callistus 
says/'  explains  Hippoiytus,*  "  that  the  same  Logos  is  at  once  Son 
and  Father,  distinguished  in  name,  but  really  one  individual  Spirit, 
....  and  that  the  Spirit  incarnated  in  the  virgin  is  not  different 

from  the  Father  but  one  and  the  same For  that  which  is  seen, 

which  is  of  course  the  man, — it  is  that  which  is  the  Son;  but  the 
Spirit  which  is  contained  in  the  Son  is  the  Father,  since  there  are  not 
two  Gods,  Father  and  Son,  but  one.  Now,  the  Father  being  in  him," — 
i.e.,  the  Son,  which  is  the  "  man  "  or  the  "  flesh, " — "  seeing  that  he  had 

*  Phil.,  IX,  7. 
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assumed  the  flesh,  deified  it  by  uniting  it  with  Himself,  and  made  it 
one,  so  that  the  Father  and  Son  are  called  one  God,  while  this  per- 
son being  one  cannot  be  two,  and  so  the  Father  suffered  along  with 
the  Son."  Hippolytus  adds  that  Callistus  worked  out  this  fonn  of 
statement  because  he  did  not  "wish  to  say  the  Father  suffered.?' 
The  point  here,  therefore,  is  that  the  Son  differs  from  the  Father 
not  as  the  incarnate  differs  from  the  unincamate  God,  but  rather 
as  the  incarnating  man  differs  from  the  incarnated  Spirit.  As 
then  the  flesh  is  properly  designated  by  the  "Son''  and  it  is 
the  flesh  that  suffers,  the  Father,  who  is  properly  the  Spirit  in- 
carnated in  the  "  Son,"  may  more  exactly  be  said  to  have  suffered 
along  with  the  flesh,  i.e.,  the  "  Son,"  than  Himself  to  have  endured 
the  suffering.  Tlie  suffering  was,  in  other  words,  in  the  "  flesh  " :  the 
informing  "Spirit"  only  partook  in  the  suffering  of  the  "flesh"  be- 
cause joined  in  personal  imion  with  it.  The  artificiality  of  this  con- 
struction is  manifest  on  the  face  of  it;  as  also  is  its  instability. 
Hippolytus  himself  pointed  out  its  evident  tendency  to  fall  back 
into  the  lower  dynamistic  Monarchianism;  since  in  proportion  as 
the  Father  as  the  Spirit  and  the  Son  as  the  flesh  were  separated  in 
thought,  the  reality  of  the  incarnation  was  likely  to  give  way  in 
favor  of  a  more  or  less  clearly  conceived  inhabitation.  Thus  Jesus 
would  become  again  only  a  man  in  whom  God  dwelt.  The  formula 
of  "the  Father  suffering  with  the  Son"  was  really,  therefore, 
a  mediation  toward  humanitarianism  rather  than  toward  full 
recognition  of  the  deity  of  the  Son;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
in  the  later  Arians  the  reemergence  of  the  mode  of  expression 
thus  struck  out  by  Callistus.  With  them  of  course  it  was  not 
a  question  of  the  Father  but  of  that  "Middle  Being  "which  they 
called  the  Son  of  God;  but  what  they  affirm  of  it  is  that  having 
taken  "man"  from  the  Virgin  Mary,  it  "shared  in"  the  sufferings 
of  this  "man"  on  the  cross.*  The  obvious  meaning  of  the  Arians 
will  throw  light  back  upon  the  idea  which  Callistus  meant  to 
convey.  This  was  clearly  that  the  incarnation  of  the  Spirit  which 
was  God  in  the  man  which  was  Christ,  brought  that  Spirit  into 
definite  relations  to  the  sufferings  endured  by  this  man  properly  in 
his  flesh. 

What  it  concerns  us  to  note  here  particularly,  however,  is  that  it 
is  just  this  Callistan  formula  which  imderlies  the  Monarchianism 

*  At  the  Synod  of  Sinnium,  357.  See  Hahn  •,  f  161.  The  idea  is  that  the 
"man"  alone  "suffers"  (paHtur):  the  Logos  incarnate  in  the  "man"  only 
co-suffers  (compatitur)  with  it.  The  Spirit,  say  the  Arians  at  Sardica,  343,  "did 
not  suffer,  but  the  man  (av&ponroc)  which  it  put  on  suffered";  because,  as  it  is 
immediately  explained,  this  is  "capable  of  suffering."    Cf.  Hahn  •,  p.  189. 
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which  Tertullian  is  opposing  in  his  tract.*  The  evidence  of  this  is 
pervasive.  It  will  doubtless  be  enough  to  adduce  the  manifest 
agreement  of  his  opponents  with  the  Callistan  formula  in  the  two 
chief  points  to  which  we  have  adverted.  Tertullian's  opponents, 
it  appears,  while  allowing  to  the  Word  a  sort  of  existence,  would 
not  admit  Him  to  be  a  really  substantiva  res,  "  so  that  He  could 
be  regarded  as  a  res  et  persona^^  and,  being  constituted  as  a  second 
to  God  the  Father,  make  with  the  Father  "  two,  Father  and  Son, 
God  and  the  Word."t  They  "sought  to  interpret  the  distinction 
between  Father  and  Son  conformably  to  their  own  notion,  so  as  to 
distinguish  between  them  within  a  single  person,  saying  that  the 
Son  is  the  flesh,  that  is,  the  man,  that  is  Jesus,  but  the  Father  the 
Spirit,  that  is  God,  that  is  Christ.''!  Similarly  Tertullian's  oppo- 
nents seeking  to  avoid  the  charge  that  they  blasphemed  the  Father 
by  makuig  him  sufifer,  granted  that  the  Father  and  Son  were  so  far 
two  that  it  was  the  Son  that  suffered  while  the  Father  only  suffered 
with  Him.§ 

The  special  interest  of  this  for  us  at  the  moment  lies  in  a  corollary 
which  flows  from  it.  Tertullian  was  not  breaking  out  a  new  path  in 
his  controversy  with  the  Monarchians.  He  was  entering  at  the 
eleventh  hour  into  an  old  controversy,  which  had  dragged  along  for 
a  generation,  and  was  now  only  become  more  acute  and  more  charged 
with  danger  to  the  Church.  This,  to  be  siu-e,  is  already  implied 
in  his  reference  to  an  earlier  refutation  of  Praxeas,  and  in  his 
representation  of  the  error  at  present  occupying  him  as  merely  a 
repristination  of  that  old  heretic's  teaching.  Accordingly,  not  only 
is  the  controversy  old,  but  it  is  old  to  Tertullian.  The  general  fact 
is  evident  on  every  page  of  his  tract.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Tertullian 
is  not  here  forging  new  weapons  to  meet  novel  attacks.  On  both 
sides  much  acuteness  had  already  been  expended  in  assault  and 
defense,!!  and  the  lines  of  reasoning  had  already  long  been  laid  down 
and  even  the  proofs  pro  and  con  repeatedly  urged.  The  very 
exegetical  arguments  bear  on  them  the  stamp  of  long  use  and  betray 
the  existence  on  both  sides  of  a  kind  of  exegetical  tradition  already 
formed.  The  emergence  of  this  fact  throws  us  into  doubt  as  to  how 
much  even  of  what  seems  new  and  original  in  the  tract  may  not 
likewise  be  part  of  the  hereditary  property  of  the  controversy. 

*  a.  RoLFFS  in  the  Texte  und  Untersuch,^  XII,  iv,  94  sq, 

t  Adv.  Prax.,  C.  vii.  X  C.  xxvii. 

§  C.  xxix.     Filius  patitur,  pater  vero  compatitur.     Compassus  est  pater  filio. 

II  We  are  here  drawing  upon  Lipsius'  admirable  article,  "On  Tertullian's  Tract 
Against  Praxeas,"  published  in  the  JahrbUcher  fur  deutsche  Theologie,  XIII 
(1868),  pp.  701-724.     For  the  present  matter  see  especially  p.  710. 
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Even  the  technical  terms  which  TertuUian  employs  with  such 
predilection  and  which  are  often  thought  of  as  contributions  of  his 
own  to  the  discussion,  such  as  oUovofiia^  trijiitas*  for  example,  need 
not  be  new,  but  may  owe  it  only  to  accident  that  they  come  here 
for  the  first  time  strikingly  before  us.  Indeed,  TertuUian  does  not 
use  them  as  if  they  were  novelties.  On  the  contrary  he  introduces 
them  as  well-known  terms,  which  he  could  freely  employ  as  such. 
He  speakst  of  "  that  dispensation  which  we  call  the  oUovofiia/'  that 
is  to  say,  apparently,  "which  is  commonly  so  called."  And  in 
the  same  connection  he  joins  the  "  distribution  of  the  Unity  into  a 
Trinity  "J  with  the  oixovofiia  in  such  a  manner  as  inevitably  to  suggest 
to  the  reader  that  this  mode  of  explaining  the  oUovonia  belonged 
to  its  tradition.  Assuredly  no  reader  would  derive  from  the  tract 
the  impression  that  such  terms  were  new  coinages  struck  out  to 
meet  the  occasion. 

Additional  point  is  given  to  this  impression  by  the  cu-cimistance 
that  TertuUian  not  only  puts  forward  no  claim  to  originality,  but 
actually  asserts  that  his  teaching  is  the  traditional  teaching  of  the 
Church.  As  over  against  the  novel  character  of  the  new-fangled 
teaching  of  Praxeas,  which  falls  as  such  under  the  prescription 
which  TertuUian  was  wont  to  bring  against  all  heresies  as  innova- 
tions and  therefore  no  part  of  the  original  deposit  of  the  faith,  he 
sets  his  doctrine  as  a  doctrine  which  had  always  been  believed  and 
now  much  more,  under  the  better  instruction  of  the  Paraclete. 
"  We,  however,  as  always,  so  now  especiaUy,  since  better  instructed 
by  the  Paraclete,  who  is  the  leader  into  all  truth,  believe  that  there 
is  one  God  indeed,  but  yet  imder  the  foUowing  dispensation,  which 
we  call  the  oixovo/iiaj'^  An  attempt  has  been  made,  it  is  true,  to 
read  in  this  statement  a  hint  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was 
a  peculiarity  of  the  Montanists;||  and  to  make  out  that  TertuUian 

*  Lipsius,  as  above,  p.  721,  instances  these  two  temis  as  "expressions  which 
meet  us  here  for  the  first  time."  Both  terms  appear  in  Hippolytus'  Cont.  NoSt., 
and  if  that  tract  antedates  TertiilUan's  this  would  be  an  earlier  appearance;  and 
each  appears  once  in  earlier  literature. 

t  Chap.  ii.  X  Chap.  ii.     Cf.  Chap.  iii.  §  Chap.  ii. 

II  That  TertuUian  owed  his  Trinitarianism  to  Montanism  was  already  suggested 
by  the  younger  Christopher  S.\ni>  in  the  seventeenth  century — whose  Nttdeua 
HistoricB  Ecclesxasticoi  was  one  of  the  works  which  Bull's  Defensio  was  intended  to 
meet.  See  Bull,  II,  vii,  7  (E.  T.,  p.  203).  It  was  revived  vigorously  by  the 
Tubingen  School  (Baur,  Dreieinigkeitslchre,  177,  and  especially  Schweolrr,  e.g,, 
Nachapoat.  Zeitalter,  II,  341).  Lipsius,  as  quoted,  p.  719,  opposes  the  notion,  but 
argues  that  nevertheless  in  Africa,  at  least,  there  was  a  connection  between  Mon- 
tanism and  Trinitarianism.  Besides  his  own  paper  in  the  Zeitschrift  fUr  wisaensch. 
Theoloffie,  1866,  p.  194,  Lipbius  refers  for  information  to  Ritbchl,  AUkathol, 
Kirchef  Ed.  2,  p.  487f,  and  Volckicar,  Hippolyt,  p.  115.    SnsR  argues  the 
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means  to  say  only  that  "we  Montanists"  have  always  so  believed. 
Tlie  language,  however,  will  not  lend  itself  to  this  interpretation. 
TertuUian  does  say  that  since  he  became  a  Montanist  his  belief 
has  been  strengthened,  and  elsewhere  (chap,  xiii)  he  intimates  that 
the  MontanLsts  were  especially  clear  as  to  the  ''economy,"  as  he 
calls  the  distinction  within  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  Perhaps  he 
means  that  special  prophetic  deliverances  expounding  the  Trinity  in 
imity  had  among  the  Montanists  been  added  to  the  traditionary  faith. 
Perhaps  he  means  only  that  the  emphasis  laid  by  the  Montanistic 
movement,  in  distinction  from  the  Father  and  Son,  on  the  activity 
and  personality  of  the  Paraclete  as  the  introducer  of  a  new  dispen- 
sation, had  conduced  to  clearer  views  of  the  distinctions  included 
in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  But  the  very  adduction  of  this  clearer 
or  fuller  view  as  consequent  upon  his  defection  to  Montanism,  only 
throws  into  prominence  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  itself  belonged  to 
his  pre-Montanistic  period  also.  "  We  as  always,  so  now  especially," 
contrasts  two  periods  and  can  only  mean  that  this  doctrine  dated 
in  his  consciousness  from  a  day  earlier  than  his  Montanism.  We 
must  understand  Tertullian  then  as  affirming  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  in  unity  which  he  is  teaching  belongs  to  the  traditionary 
lore  of  the  Church.  His  testimony,  in  this  case,  is  express  that 
what  he  teaches  in  this  tract  is  nothing  new,  but  only  a  part  of  his 
original  faith. 

This  testimony  is  supported  by  the  occurrence  in  earlier 
treatises  by  Tertullian  —  notably  in  his  great  Apology* — of 
passages  in  which  essential  elements  of  his  doctrine  are  given  ex- 
pression in  his  characteristic  forms.  And  it  is  still  further  supported 
by  the  preservation  of  such  a  treatise  by  the  hand  of  another,  as 
Hippolytus'  fragment  against  Noetus,t  in  which  something  similar 
to  the  same  doctrine  is  enunciated.  It  has  been  contended  indeed 
that  Tertullian  borrowed  from  Hippolytus,  or  that  Hippoly tus  bor- 
rowed from  Tertullian.  And  there  may  be  little  decisive  to  urge 
against  either  hypothesis  if  otherwise  commended.  But  in  the 
absence  of  such  further  commendation  it  seems  much  more  proba- 
ble that  the  two  treatises  independently  embody  a  point  of  view 
ahready  traditional  in  the  Church.J  In  any  case  Hippolytus  must  be 
believed  to  be  stating  in  essence  no  other  doctrine  than  that  which 

question  in  his  Oottes-und  Logos-lehre  TertuUiana,  p.  93,  note;  cf.  Dorner, 
Person  of  Christ,  I,  ii,  20,  and  esp.  448. 

*  Chap.  21 .    It  seems  to  have  been  written  about  the  end  of  197. 

t  Contra  Noitum,    Cf .  Philos,,  IX. 

X  On  Tertullian's  relations  to  the  anti-Modalistic  writings  of  Hippolytus,  see 
Harnack  in  the  Zeitschr,  fUr  d.  hist,  Theologie,  1874,  203  sq. 
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he  had  striven  for  a  generation  to  impress  upon  the  Roman  Church; 
and  he  makes  the  same  impression  that  TertuUian  does  of  handling 
well-worn  weapons.  Indeed  we  need  bear  in  mind  nothing  more  than 
the  most  obvious  New  Testament  data  culminating  in  the  baptismal 
formula,  the  ritual  use  of  which  kept  its  contents  clearly  before  the 
mind  of  every  Christian,  and  the  prevalence  attained  throughout 
the  Christian  world  by  the  Logos  speculation  of  the  Apologists,  to 
be  assured  h  priori  that  it  was  not  left  either  to  Hippolytus  or  to 
Tertullian  to  work  out  the  essential  elements  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  imity.  But  this  compels  us  to  recognize  that  something 
more  entered  into  the  naive  faith  of  the  average  Christian  man  as 
essential  constituents  of  his  Christian  confession  than  the  two 
doctrines  of  the  unity  of  God  and  the  deity  of  the  Redeemer. 
Even  the  simple  Christian  could  not  avoid  forming  some  conception 
of  the  relation  of  his  divine  Redeemer  to  the  Father,  and  in  doing  so 
could  not  content  himself  with  an  absolute  identification  of  the  two. 
Nor  could  he  help  extending  his  speculation  to  embrace  some  doc- 
trine of  the  Spirit  whom  he  was  bound  to  recognize  as  God,  and  yet 
as  in  some  waj'  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son,  along  with  whom 
He  was  named  in  the  formula  of  baptism.  In  proportion  as  the 
believer  was  aware  of  the  course  of  the  debate  that  had  gone  on  in 
the  Church,  and  was  affected  by  the  movements  which  had  agitated 
it  from  the  beginning — all  of  which  touched  more  or  less  directly 
on  these  points — he  would  have  been  driven  along  a  pathway  which, 
in  attempting  to  avoid  the  heresies  that  were  tearing  the  Church, 
could  emerge  in  nothing  else  than  some  doctrine  of  Trinity  in  imity. 
The  presence  of  a  Trinitarian  tradition  in  the  Chiu-ch  is  thus  so  far 
from  surprising  that  its  absence  would  be  inexplicable.  There  is 
no  reason,  therefore,  why  we  should  discredit  Tertullian's  testimony 
that  Christians  had  always  believed  in  essence  what  he  teaches  in 
his  tract  against  Praxeas. 

If  it  is  very  easy  to  exaggerate  the  originality  of  TertuUian's 
doctrine  as  set  forth  in  this  tract,  however,  it  is  equally  easy  to 
miderestimate  it.  Let  us  allow  that  Trinitarianism  is  inherent  in 
the  elements  of  the  Gospel,  and  that,  imder  the  influence  of  the  Logos 
Christology  and  in  opposition  to  Gnostic  emanationism,  a  certain 
crude  Trinitarianism  must  have  formed  a  part  of  the  common  faith 
of  naive  Christendom.  It  remains  none  the  less  true  that  men  were 
very  slow  in  explicating  this  inherent  doctrine  of  Christianity,  at 
least  with  any  clearness  or  concinnity;  and  meanwhile  they  were 
a  prey  to  nmnerous  more  or  less  attractive  substitutes  for  it,  among 
which  the  Logos  Christology  long  held  the  field,  and  its  contra- 
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dictory,  Modalistic  Monarchiaiiism,  as  we  have  seen,  at  one  time 
bade  fair  to  establish  itself  as  the  common  doctrine  of  the  Churches. 
And  it  remains  true,  moreover,  that  no  one  earlier  than  TertulUan 
and  few  besides  Tertullian,  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Arian  con- 
troversy, seem  to  have  succeeded  in  giving  anything  like  a  tenable 
expression  to  this  potential  Trinitarianism.  If  Tertullian  may  not 
be  accredited  with  the  invention  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  it 
may  yet  be  that  it  was  through  him  that  the  elements  of  this  doc- 
trine first  obtained  something  like  a  scientific  adjustment,  and  that 
he  may  not  unfairly,  therefore,  be  accounted  its  originator,  in  a  sense 
somewhat  similar  to  that  in  which  Augustine  may  be  accounted  the 
originator  of  the  doctrines  of  original  sin  and  sovereign  grace,  Anselm 
of  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  and  Luther  of  that  of  justification 
by  faith.  Whether  he  may  be  so  accounted,  and  how  far,  can  be 
determined  only  by  a  careful  examination  of  what  he  has  actually 
set  down  in  his  writings. 

When  now  we  come  to  scrutinize  with  the  requisite  closeness  the 
doctrine  which  imderlies  TertuUian's  enunciations  in  his  tract 
against  Praxeas  we  perceive  that  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  funda- 
mentally little  else  than  the  simple  BibUcal  teaching  as  to  the  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit  elaborated  imder  the  categories  of  the  Logos 
Chri8tolog5^ 

This  Logos  Christology  had  been  simply  taken  over  by  Tertullian 
from  the  Apologists,  who  had  wrought  it  fully  out  and  made  it 
dominant  in  the  Christian  thought  of  the  time.  Its  roots  were 
planted  alike  in  Jewish  religion  and  in  Cientile  speculation.  Its  point 
of  origin  lay  in  a  conception  of  the  transcendence  of  God  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  mediate  his  activity  ad  extra  by  the  assumption 
of  the  interposition  of  intermediate  beings.  In  their  highest  form, 
the  speculations  thus  induced  gave  birth  to  the  idea  of  the  Logos. 
Under  the  influence  of  passages  like  the  eighth  chapter  of  Proverbs 
and  the  first  chapter  of  John,  the  historical  Jesus  was  identified  with 
this  Logos,  and  thus  the  Logos  Christology  was,  in  principle,  com- 
pleted. It  will  be  observed  that  the  Logos  Christology  was  in  its  very 
essence  cosmological  in  intention :  its  reason  for  existence  was  to 
render  it  possible  to  conceive  the  divine  works  of  creation  and  govern- 
ment consistently  with  the  divine  transcendence:  it  was  therefore 
boimd  up  necessarily  with  the  course  of  temporal  development  and 
involved  a  process  in  God.  The  Logos  was  in  principle  God 
conceived  in  relation  to  things  of  time  and  space:  God,  therefore, 
not  as  absolute  but  as  relative.    In  its  very  essence,  therefore,  the 
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Logos  conception  likewise  involved  the  strongest  subordinationism. 
Its  very  reason  for  existence  was  to  provide  a  divine  being  who  does 
the  will  of  God  in  the  regions  of  time  and  space,  into  which  it  were 
inconceivable  that  the  Invisible  God  should  be  able  to  intrude  in 
His  own  person.  The  Logos  was  therefore  necessarily  conceived  as 
reduced  divinity — divinity,  so  to  speak,  at  the  periphery  rather  than 
at  the  centre  of  its  conception.  This  means,  further,  that  the  Logos 
was  inevitably  conceived  as  a  protrusion  of  God,  or  to  speak  more 
expUcitly,  under  the  category  of  emanation.  The  affinity  of  the 
Logos  speculation  with  the  emanation  theories  of  the  Gnostics  is, 
therefore,  close.  The  distinction  between  the  two  does  not  lie,  how- 
ever, merely  in  the  number  of  emanations  presumed  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  f oimtain-deity,  nor  merely  in  the  functions  ascribed 
to  these  emanations,  bizarre  as  the  developments  of  Gnosticism  were 
in  this  matter.  The  distinction  lies  much  more  in  the  fundamental 
conception  entertained  of  the  nature  of  the  fountain-deity  itself, 
and  more  directly  in  the  conception  developed  of  the  nature  of  the 
emanation  process  and  the  relation  of  the  resulting  emanations  to 
the  primal  deity.  The  Gnostic  systems  tended  ever  to  look  upon 
the  source-deity  as  a  featm-eless  abyss  of  being,  to  conceive  the  pro- 
cess of  emanation  from  it  as  a  blind  and  necessary  evolution,  and 
to  attribute  to  the  emanations  resulting  from  this  process  a  high 
degree  of  independence  of  the  primal  deity.  In  direct  contradiction 
to  the  Gnostic  construction,  the  Logos  speculation  conceived  God  as 
personal,  the  procession  of  the  Logos  as  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part 
of  God,  and  the  Logos  itself  as,  so  to  say,  a  function  of  the  eternal 
God  Himself,  never  escaping  from  the  control  of  His  will,  or,  as  it 
might  be  more  just  to  say,  from  participation  in  His  fullness.  The 
effect  of  the  Gnostic  speculation  was  to  create  a  hierarchy  of  lesser 
divinities,  stretching  from  the  primal  abyss  of  being  dowTiward  in 
ever-widening  circles  and  diminishing  potencies  to  the  verge  of  the 
material  world  itself.  The  value  of  the  Logos  speculation  to  the 
first  age  of  Christianity  was  that  it  enabled  Christian  thinkers  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  God  while  yet  guarding  His  transcendence; 
and  to  look  upon  the  historical  Jesus,  identified  with  the  Logos,  as 
very  God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  while  yet  recog- 
nizing His  subordination  to  the  will  of  God  and  His  engagement 
with  the  course  of  development  of  things  in  time  and  space.  It  is 
probable  that  it  was  only  by  the  help  of  the  Logos  speculation  that 
Christianity  was  able  to  preserve  its  fundamental  confession  in  the 
sharp  conflict  through  which  it  was  called  to  pass  in  the  second  cen- 
tury.   By  the  aid  of  that  speculation,  at  all  events,  it  emerged  from 
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this  conflict  with  a  firm  and  clear  hold  upon  both  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  imity  of  the  indivisible  God  and  the  deity  of 
the  historical  Jesus,  who  was,  as  John  had  taught  in  words,  the  Logos 
of  God;  that  is  to  say,  as  the  leaders  of  the  day  interpreted  the 
significance  of  the  term,  the  pretemporal  protrusion  of  the  deity 
for  the  pm-pose  of  creating  the  world  of  time  and  space  and  the 
mediating  instnmient  of  the  deity  in  all  His  dealings  with  the  world 
of  time  and  space. 

Tertullian,  now,  was  the  heir  of  this  whole  Logos  construction,  and 
he  took  it  over  from  the  Apologists  in  its  entirety,  with  his  accus- 
tomed clearness  and  even  intensity  of  perception  *  There  was  no 
element  in  it  which  he  did  not  grasp  with  the  most  penetrating  intui- 
tion of  its  significance  iind  of  the  possibilities  of  its  development 
at  the  call  of  fresh  doctrinal  needs.  The  demand  for  a  new  appUca- 
tion  of  it  came  to  him  in  the  rise  of  the  Monarchian  controversy,  and 
he  opposed  the  Logos  doctrine  to  the  new  construction  with  a  confi- 
dence and  a  skill  in  adaptation  which  are  nothing  less  than  astonish- 
ing. This  seems  the  precise  account  to  give  of  the  scope  of  the  tract 
against  Praxeas.  It  is  in  essence  an  attempt  to  adapt  the  old  Logos 
speculation,  which  Tertullian  had  taken  over  in  its  entirety  from  the 
Apologists,  to  the  new  conditions  induced  by  the  rise  and  remarkable 
success  of  the  Monarchian  movement.  Whatever  contributions, 
then,  to  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  Tertullian 
was  able  to  make,  were  made  because  of  the  emergence  of  need 
for  such  new  adjustments  of  the  old  Logos  speculation,  and 
because  he  met  this  need  with  talents  of  the  first  order. 

We  must  not  underestimate  the  significance  of  the  rise  and 
rapid  spread  of  the  Monarchian  Christology;  or  imagine  that  it 
could  have  filled  the  place  in  the  history  of  the  late  second  and 
early  third  centuries  which  it  did,  if  it  had  found  no  justification 
for  itself  in  the  condition  of  Christian  thought  at  the  time,  or  had 
brought  no  contribution  for  the  Christian  thought  of  the  future. 
The  truth  is,  the  Logos  speculation  left  much  to  be  desired  in  the 
fornmlation  of  the  Christian  doctrines  of  God  and  the  Mediator 
betwe^  God  and  man ;  and  the  Monarchian  speculation  came  bearing 
these  very  desiderata  in  its  hands.  The  Logos  Christology  put 
itself  forward  as  the  guardian  alike  of  the  unity  of  God  and  of 

*  The  general  dependence  of  Tertullian  on  the  Apologists  is  very  marked. 
LooFS  says  justly:  *' TertuUian's  general  conception  of  Christianity  is  determined 
by  the  apologetical  tradition"  (Herzog*,  XII,  264,  46);  and  again:  "Novatian 
and  Tertullian] were  much  more  strongly  influenced  than  Irena?us  by  the  Apolo- 
gists: their  general  conception  of  Christianity  received  its  color  from  this  influ- 
ence" (Siizungsherichte  der  k.  p.  Akad.  d,  Wissenschaften,  1902, 1,  781). 
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the  deity  of  Jesus.  But  the  unity  it  ascribed  to  God  was,  after  all, 
apt  to  be  but  a  broken  unity,  and  the  deity  it  ascribed  to  Jesus  was 
at  best  but  a  derived  deity.  According  to  it,  Jesus  was  not  the  God 
over  all  that  Paul  called  Him,  but  the  Logos;  and  the  Logos  was  not 
one  with  the  Father,  as  John  taught,  and  indeed  as  Jesus  (who 
was  the  Logos)  asserted,  but  an  efflux  from  the  Father — ^by  so 
much  lower  than  the  Father  as  the  possibility  of  entrance  into  and 
commerce  with  the  world  of  space  and  time  implied.  Men  might 
very  well  ask  if  this  construction  did  justice  either  to  the  unity  of 
God  or  to  the  deity  of  Jesus  which  it  essayed  to  protect;  whether 
every  attempt  to  do  justice  on  its  basis  to  the  unity  of  God  would 
not  mean  disparagement  of  the  perfect  deity  of  Jesus,  and  every 
attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  deity  of  Jesus  would  not  mean  the 
erection  of  the  Logos,  with  whom  Jesus  was  identified  rather 
than  with  God,  to  a  place  alongside  of  God,  which  would  involve 
the  confession  of  two  Gods.  By  the  rise  of  Monarchianism,  in 
other  words,  the  traditional  Logos-construction  was  put  sharply 
on  its  trial.  It  was  demanded  of  it  that  it  show  itself  capable  of 
doing  justice  to  the  deity  of  Jesus,  while  yet  retaining  in  integrity 
the  unity  of  God,  or  else  give  place  to  a  better  scheme  which  by 
identifying  Jesus  directly  with  the  One  God,  certainly  provided 
fully  for  these  two  focal  conceptions. 

The  difficulty  of  the  situation  into  which  the  assault  of  Mon- 
archianism brought  the  Logos  Christology  by  its  insistence  that 
Jesus  should  be  recognized  as  all  that  God  is,  becomes  manifest  when 
we  reflect  that  every  attempt  to  elevate  the  deity  that  was  in 
Jesus  to  absolute  equality  with  the  God  over  all  seemed  to  involve 
in  one  way  or  another  the  abandonment  of  the  entire  Logos  specu- 
lation. The  simple  identification  of  Jesus  with  God  would  be, 
of  course,  the  formal  abolishment  of  the  Logos  speculation  alto- 
gether. But  the  attempt  to  retain  the  distinction  between  God 
and  the  Logos,  while  Jesus  as  the  Logos  was  made  all  that  God  is, 
seemed  only  a  roundabout  way  to  the  same  goal.  Since  the 
postulation  of  a  Logos  turned  precisely  on  the  assumption  that 
God  in  Himself  is  too  transcendent  to  enter  into  commerce  with 
the  world  of  space  and  time,  the  obliteration  of  the  difference 
between  the  Logos  and  God  appeared  to  reduce  the  whole  Logos 
hypothesis  to  an  absurdity.  Either  the  primal  deity  would  need 
no  Logos,  or  the  Logos  Himself  would  require  another  Logos. 
The  task  TertuUian  found  facing  him  when  he  undertook  the  defense 
of  the  Logos  Christology  over  against  the  Monarchian  assault  was 
thus  one  of  no  little  delicacy][and  difficulty.     It  was  a  task  of  great 

85 
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delicacy.  For  the  Monarchians  did  not  come  forward  as  innovators 
in  doctrine,  but  as  protestants  in  the  interest  of  the  fundamental 
Christian  doctrines  of  the  divine  unity  and  of  the  Grodhead  of  the 
Redeemer  against  destructive  speculations  which  were  endangering 
the  purity  of  the  Christian  confession.  They  embodied  the  protest 
of  the  simple  believer  against  philosophic  evajjorations  of  the  faith. 
Above  all  they  were  giving  at  last,  so  they  said,  his  just  due  to  Christ. 
It  means  everything  when  we  hear  Hippolytus  quoting  Noetus  as 
exclaiming:  "How  can  I  be  doing  wrong  in  glorifying  Christ"* — 
a  cry,  we  may  be  sure,  which  found  an  echo  in  every  Christian  heart. 
And  it  was  a  task  of  great  difficulty.  For  what  TertuUian  had  to  do 
was  to  establish  the  true  and  complete  deity  of  Jesus,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  reality  of  His  distinctness  as  the  Logos  from  the 
fontal  deity,  without  creating  two  Gods.  This  is,  on  the  face  of 
it,  precisely  the  problem  of  the  Trinity.  And  so  far  as  TertuUian 
succeeded  in  it,  he  must  be  recognized  as  the  father  of  the  Church 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Of  course  TertuUian  was  not  completely  successful  in  so  great  a 
task.  On  his  postulates,  indeed,  complete  success  was  difficult  to 
the  verge  of  impossibility.  The  Logos  Christology  was,  to  speak 
shortly,  in  its  fimdameutal  assumptions  incompatible  with  a  devel- 
oped doctrine  of  inmianent  Trinity.  Its  primary  object  was  to 
provide  a  mediating  being  through  which  the  essentially  "  invisible" 
God  could  become  "visible" — the  absolute  God  enter  into  relations 
— ^the  transcendent  God  come  into  connection  with  a  world  of  time 
and  space.  To  it  Jesus  must  by  the  very  necessity  of  its  fundamen- 
tal postulates  be  something  less  than  the  God  over  all.  So  soon  as 
He  was  allowed  to  be  Himself  all  that  God  is,  the  very  reason  for 
existence  of  the  Logos  speculation  was  removed.  Nor  was  it  easy 
on  the  assumptions  of  the  Logos  Christology  to  allow  a  real  distinct- 
ness of  person  for  the  Logos.  On  its  postulates  the  Logos  must  be 
itself  God — God  prolate — God  in  reduction — God,  as  we  have  said, 
on  the  periphery  of  His  Being:  but  God  Himself  nevertheless.  On 
every  attempt  to  sharpen  the  distinction  by  conceiving  it  as  truly 
personal  rather  than  gradual,  the  whole  speculation  begins  to  evapo- 
rate. The  distinction  inherent  in  the  Logos  speculation  may  be 
a  distinction  of  transcendent  and  immanent,  of  absolute  and  rela- 
tive, of  more  or  less:  a  distinction  between  person  and  person  is 
outside  the  demands  of  its  purpose.  How  can  a  distinct  person 
be  the  absolute  God  become  relative?  And  these  difficulties  reach 
their  climax  when  we  suppose  this  distinction  to  be  eternal.    What 

♦  Ti  ovv  KaKdv  TToiOj  do^d^uv  Tdv  XpiOT6v  ; 
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function  can  be  conceived  for  a  relative  God  in  the  depths  of 
eternity,  when  nothing  existed  except  God  Himself  ?  A  mean- 
ingless God  is  just  no  God  at  all.  TertuUian,  in  a  word,  as  a  con- 
vinced adherent  of  the  Logos  Christology,  was  committed  to  con- 
ceptions which  were  not  capable  of  holding  a  doctrine  of  immanent 
Trinity.  The  most  that  could  be  expected  from  him  would  be 
that  he  should  approach  as  closely  to  a  doctrine  of  Trinity  as 
was  possible  on  his  presuppositions, — ^that  he  should  fill  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  Logos  Christology,  the  highest  as  yet  developed  in 
the  Church,  so  full  that  they  should  be  nigh  to  bursting.  We  shall 
see  that  he  did  more  than  this.  But  in  proportion  as  he  did  more 
than  this  has  he  transcended  what  could  legitimately  have  been  ex- 
pected of  him;  and  we  shall  be  forced  to  allow  that,  in  his  effort  to 
do  justice  to  elements  of  faith  brought  into  prominence  in  this  con- 
troversy, he  filled  the  conceptions  of  the  Logos  speculation  so  full 
that  they  actually  burst  in  his  hands.  The  Logos  Christology, 
in  other  words,  was  stretched  by.  him  beyond  its  tether  and  was 
already  passing  upward  in  his  construction  to  something  better. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  TertuUian's  failure  in  perfect  consist- 
ency: a  great  deal  of  his  indebtedness  to  the  Monarchians  them- 
selves for  many  of  his  ideas:  a  great  deal  of  elements  of  compromise 
with    his    opponents    discoverable    in    his  construction.    These 
things  are  not,  however,  proofs  of  weakness,  but  indications  of 
strength  in  him.    They  mean  that  with  all  his  clearness  of  grasp 
upon  the  Logos  Christology,  and  with  all  his  acuteness  in  adapting 
it  to  meet  the  problem  he  was  facing,  he  yet  saw  the  truth  of  some 
things  for  which,  for  all  his  acumen,  it  co\ild  not  be  made  to  provide 
— ^and  stretched  it  to  make  it  cover  them  also.   They  mean  that 
he  was  not  misled  into  the  denial  of  positive  elements  of  truth, 
always  confessed  by  the  Church,  by  zeal  against  the  body  of  errorists 
that  had  taken  them  under  their  especial  charge.    For  it  is  not  quite 
exact  to  speak  of  these  elements  of  truth  as  accepted  by  Tertullian 
at  the  hands  of  the  Monarchians.    They  were  rather  elements  of 
truth  embodied  in  the  general  Christian  confession,  hitherto  more 
or  less  neglected  by  the  theologians,  but  now  thrown  into  promi- 
nence by  the  presently  raging  controversy.    It  is  the  nemesis  of 
incomplete  theories  that  neglected  elements  of  truth  rise  up  after 
awhile  to  vex  them.    So  it  happened  with  the  Logos  Christology. 
But  Tertullian  sought  to  stretch  the  Logos  Christology  to  cover 
these  truths,  not  because  they  were  urged  with  so  much  insistence 
by  his  opponents — he  was  not  quite  the  man  to  meet  insistence  by 
yielding:  but  because  they  were  parts  of  the  Rule  of  Faith  and  were 
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universally  accepted  by  Christians  as  imposed  on  their  belief  by  the 
Divine  Oracles,  and  he,  for  his  part,  was  determined  to  be  loyal  to 
the  Rule  of  Faith  and  to  the  teaching  of  Scriptiu'e. 

There  was  one  thing,  in  other  words,  which  was  more  fundamental 
to  Tertullian's  thinking  than  even  the  Logos  Ghristology.  That  was 
the  Rule  of  Faith — the  immemorial  belief  of  Christians,  grounded  in 
the  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God  *  The  insistence  on  certain  truths 
by  his  opponent  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  Tertullian's  notice  of 
them:  his  attempt  to  incorporate  them  into  his  construction  was 
grounded  in  recognition  of  them  as  elements  in  the  imiversal  Christian 
faith.  This  Rule  of  Faith  had  come  down  to  him  from  "  the  beginning 
of  the  Gospel,"  as  he  phrased  it;t  and  he  recognized  it  as  his  first 
duty  to  preserve  it  whole  and  entire.  The  Logos  Christology  had  not 
been  able  to  take  up  all  the  items  of  belief  which  Christians  held  essen- 
tial to  their  good  profession:  perhaps  it  was  due  to  the  Monarchian 
controversy  that  Christians  were  enabled  to  see  that  clearly.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  Tertullian,  that  seeing  it,  he  sought  rather  to  stretch  his 
inherited  Christology  to  include  the  facts  thus  brought  sharply  to  his 
notice,  than  to  deny  the  facts  in  the  interest  of  what  must  have 
seemed  to  him  the  solidly  worked  out  philosophy  of  revealed  truth. 
By  his  sjnnpathetic  recognition  of  these  elements  of  truth  he  built 
a  wider  foundation,  on  which  a  greater  structure  could  afterward  be 
raised.  To  his  own  consciousness  the  principle  of  his  doctrine  re- 
mained ever  the  data  of  Scriptm-e  embodied  in  the  Rule  of  Faith  and 

"f  This  is,  briefly,  what  appears  to  be  meaning  of  the  Rule  of  Faith,  or  the 
Rule  of  Truth,  in  the  writings  of  Tertullian  as  of  the  other  early  Fathers.  There 
has  been  much  discussion  among  scholars  as  to  the  exact  relation  of  the  concep- 
tion to  Scripture,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Baptismal  Creed — what  we  know 
&s  "The  Apostles'  Creed" — on  the  other.  Kunze,  in  hxBGlavbensregelyHeHige- 
Schrift  und  Taufbekenninis,  seems  greatly  to  have  advanced  the  matter.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  Rule  of  Faith  means  the  common  fundamental  faith  of 
the  Church,  as  derived  from  Scripture  and  expressed  especially  in  the  Baptismal 
Creed.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  (1)  the  authoritative  teaching  of  Scripture  as  a  whole ; 
(2)  but  this  teaching  conceived  as  the  common  faith  of  the  whole  Church ;  (3)  most 
commodiously  set  out  in  brief  in  the  Apostles'  Creed .  This  may  be  sharply  expressed 
by  saying  that  the  Rule  of  Faith  was  supposed  to  be  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Creed 
was  supposed  to  be  the  Rule  of  Faith.  In  t))e  East  the  consciousness  that  the 
Rule  of  Faith  was  merely  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  a«  drawn  from  them  and 
confessed  by  the  Church,  in  the  West  the  consciousness  that  the  Apostles'  Creed 
was  a  summary  setting  forth  of  the  Rule  of  Faith,  tended  to  rule  the  usage  of  the 
term.  Accordingly  the  tendency  was  in  the  East  to  see  most  pointedly  the 
Scriptures  through  the  Rule  of  Faith,  or,  if  you  will,  the  Rule  of  Faith  in  the 
Scriptures;  in  the  West  to  see  the  Apostolicum  in  the  Rule  of  Faith,  or,  if  you 
will,  the  Rule  of  Faith  through  the  Apostolicum.  On  TertuUian's  conception  of 
the  relation  of  the  Rule  of  Faith  to  Scripture  see  especially  Kunze,  p.  178. 

t  He  carries  back  the  Rule  of  Faith  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  {De  Prescript. ^  ix, 
xiii.     Cf.  XX,  xxi.  xxvii,  etc.). 
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interpreted  under  the  categories  of  the  Logos  Christology.  Beyond 
the  Logos  Christology  he  did  not  purposely  advance.  It  remained 
for  him  to  the  end  the  great  instnmient  for  the  understanding  of 
Scripture.  But  it  happened  to  him,  as  it  has  happened  to  many 
besides  him,  that  the  process  of  pouring  so  much  new  wine  into  old 
bottles  had  an  imhappy  effect  upon  the  bottles.  This  great  adherent 
of  the  Logos  speculation  became  the  prime  instrument  of  its  de- 
struction. 

What  is  true  in  this  matter  of  Tertullian  is  true  also  in  his  own 
measure  of  Hippolytus.  Both  stood  firmly  on  the  Rule  of  Faith:* 
and  the  instrument  for  its  interpretation  used  by  each  alike  was  the 
Logos  Christology,  which  both  had  adopted  in  its  entirety  from  the 
Apologists.  This  accoimts  for  the  similarity  of  their  teachings. 
The  difference  of  their  teachings  is  due  very  largely  to  the  unequal 
ability  of  the  two  men.f  Tertullian  was  much  the  abler  man  and 
succeeded  much  better  in  making  room  in  his  construction  for  the 
elements  of  truth  embedded  in  the  Rule  of  Faith  which  the  Logos 
Christology  found  difficulty  in  assimilating.  Callistus  was  not 
without  some  color  of  justification  in  excommimicating  Hippolytus 
as  well  as  Sabellius,  as  alike  with  him  defective  in  his  teaching. 
Only,  Callistus  was  incapable  of  perceiving  that  it  was  the  Logos 
Christology,  and  not  the  facile  methods  of  Monarchian  modalism, 
which  was  seriously  seeking  to  embrace  and  explain  all  the  facts ;  that 
in  it  alone,  therefore,  was  to  be  foimd  the  promise  of  the  better 
construction  yet  to  come,  toward  which  it  was  reaching  out  honest 
and  eager  hands.  His  own  shallow  opportunism  prevented  him 
from  apprehending  that  what  was  needed  was  not  denial  of  all  real 
distinction  between  God  and  Logos,  Father  and  Son,  and  therewith 
the  confoimding  of  the  entire  process  of  redemption;  but  the  rescue 
of  this  distinction  from  its  entanglement  with  cosmological  specula- 
tion, and  the  elevation  of  it  from  a  mere  matter  of  degrees  of 
divinity  to  the  sphere  of  personal  individualization,  while  yet  it 
should  be  jealously  guarded  from  the  virtual  division  of  the  God- 
head into  a  plurality  of  deities.  Callistus,  the  politic  ruler  of  a 
distracted  diocese,  intent  above  all  on  calming  dangerous  ex- 
citement and  discouraging  schism,  ready  to  purchase  peace  at  any 
cost,  was  not  capable  of  such  a  feat  of  sound  thinking.  Hippolytus 
was  too  little  independent  of  his  inheritance  to  be  capable  of  it. 

*  In  Hippolytus  the  term  and  its  synonyms  are  of  very  infrequent  occurrence 
(see  Ktjnzb,p.  129),  and  except  in  the  Little  Labyrinth  the  form  "Rule of  Truth" 
is  the  one  he  employs. 

tA  similar  judgment  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Beth  one-Baker,  The  Meaning 
of  Homoousios,  etc,,  pp.  73-4,  note. 
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Even  TertuUian  was  not  capable  of  carrying  through  such  a  task'to 
its  end:  though  he  was  able  to  advance  it  a  little  stage  toward  its 
accomplishment.  All  the  circumstances  considered,  this  was  a 
great  achievement,  and  it  could  not  have  been  accomplished  had  not 
Tertullian  imited  to  his  zeal  in  controversy  and  his  acumen  in  theo- 
logical construction  an  essential  broad-mindedness,  an  incorruptible 
honesty  of  heart  and  a  sure  hold  on  the  essentials  of  the  faith. 

That  the  accoimt  thus  suggested  correctly  represents  the  facts 
will  appear  upon  a  somewhat  more  detailed  investigation  of  the 
exact  attitude  of  Tertullian  both  to  the  Logos  Christology  and  to  the 
Rule  of  Faith.  To  such  an  investigation  we  shall  now  address 
ourselves. 

Even  in  his  earliest  writings  there  occur  passages  in  which  full 
and  convinced  expression  is  given  to  the  speculations  of  the  Logos 
CShristology,  from  which  it  appears  that  from  the  beginning  of  his 
activity  as  a  Christian  writer  these  speculations  supplied  the  moulds 
in  which  Tertullian's  thought  ran.  When,  for  example,  in  the 
twenty-first  chapter  of  his  Apology,  which  was  written  about  197,  he 
imdertakes  to  expound  to  his  heathen  readers  the  deity  of  Christ,* 
he  identifies  Him  out  of  hand  with  the  Logos  of  Zeno  and  Cleanthes,t 
because,  as  he  says,  "  we  have  been  taught  ^\didicimuB)  as  follows — 
whereupon  he  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  Logos  doctrine,  thus  de- 
clared to  be  to  him  the  traditionary  doctrine  of  the  Church.  J  "  We 
have  been  taught,"  says  he,  that  the  Logos  "was  produced  {pro- 
laJtum)  from  God  {ez  Deo)  and  in  [this]  production  generated,  and 
therefore  is  called  the  Son  of  God  and  God,  because  of  {ex)  the  unity 
of  the  substance,  since  God  also  is  Spirit.  Just  as  when  a  ray  is 
put  forth  (porrigituT)  from  the  sun,  it  is  a  portion  of  the  whole  {portio 
ex  summa),  but  the  sun  will  be  in  the  ray,  because  it  is  a  ray  of  the 
sun,  and  is  not  separated  from  the  substance,  but  stretched  out 
{nan  separatur  substantia  sed  extenditur);  so  Spirit  [is  extended] 

*  Necesse  est  igitur  pauca  de  Christo  ut  deo. 

t"  Yourphiloeophers  ....  Zeno  ....  Cleanthes  ....  and  we  too  (etnos 
autem) " 

X  KuNZX,  p.  197,  has  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  relative  places  taken  by 
philosophy  and  Scripture  in  the  thinking  of  such  men  as  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian. 
They  wished  to  be  purely  Biblical;  and  the  influence  of  philosophy  "was  exerted 
only  through  the  medium  of  their  understanding  of  the  Bible,  through  the  filter 
of  Bible  interpretation."  "This  was  true,  for  example,"  he  adds,  "of  their  Logos 
theory.  As  certain  as  it  is  that  in  this  matter  extra-Christian  influences  are 
recognizable,  it  is  equally  certain  that  for  Tertullian,  and  especially  for  Irenaeus, 
the  Logos  idea  and  its  corollaries  would  have  formed  no  part  of  the  regula  had 
they  not  found  word  and  thing  alike  in  the  Scriptures." 
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from  Spirit  and  God  from  God,  as  light  is  kindled  from  light.  The 
matrix  niaierue  (source  of  the  material)  remains  entire  and  undi- 
minished {Integra  et  indefecta)  although  you  draw  out  from  it  many 
branches  of  its  kind  (tradiLces  quxilitatis) :  thus  also  what  is  derived 
(profecttim)  from  God  is  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  two  are 
one.  In  this  manner,  then,  He  who  is  Spirit  from  Spirit  and  God 
from  God  made  another  individual  in  mode  [of  existence],  in  grade, 
not  ui  state  (modulo  aUemum  7iumerum,  gradu  nirtt  stain  fecit),  and 
did  not  separate  from  but  stretched  out  from  the  soure-e  {et  a  matrice 
non  recessit  sed  excessit).  This  ray  of  God,  then,  descended  into  a 
certain  virgin,  as  it  had  always  been  predicted  in  times  past  .  .  .  ,"* 
What  we  read  in  the  tract  against  Praxeas  embodies  the  same 
ideas  in  the  same  terms.  We  must,  however,  note  in  more  detail 
how  far  Tertullian  here  commits  himself  to  the  forms  of  the  Logos 
speculation.  We  observe,  then,  in  the  first  plac>e,  that  Tertullian  with 
complete  conviction  shares  the  fundamental  conception  out  of  which 
the  Logos  doctrine  grows, — the  conception  of  the  transcendence  of 
God  above  all  possibility  of  direct  relation  with  a  world  of  time  and 
space.  So  axiomatic  did  it  seem  to  him  that  God  in  Himself  is  exalted 
above  direct  concernment  with  the  world-process,  that  when  discuss- 
ing the  temporal  activities  of  our  Lord,  he  permits  himself  to  say  that 
such  things,  hard  to  believe  of  the  Son  and  only  to  be  credited  con- 
cerning Him  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  could  scarcely  have 
been  believed  of  the  Father,  even  if  Scriptiwe  had  explicitly  affirmed 
them  of  Him.f  That  is  to  say,  the  doctrine  of  the  transcendence  of 
God,  or  as  Tertullian  phrases  it,  in  Scriptural  language  which  had 
become  traditional  in  this  school,  of  the  "  invisibility  "  of  God  "  in  the 
fulness  of  His  majesty,"J  stood,  as  a  fixed  datum,  at  the  root  of 
TertuUian's  whole  thought  of  God.  In  the  second  place,  we  observe 
that  Tertullian  shared  with  equal  heartiness  the  current  conception 
of  the  Logos  as,  so  to  speak,  the  world-form  of  God.  It  was,  indeed, 
only  m  connection  with  the  world,  and  as  its  condition,  both  with 
respect  to  origin  and  government,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  think 
of  a  Logos  at  all.  The  prolation  of  the  Logos  took  place,  in  his  view, 
only  for  and  with  the  world,  as  a  necessary  mediator,  to  perform  a 
work  which  God  as  absolute  could  not  perform.  It  was  "then/' 
says  Tertullian  with  pointed  emphasis,  §  that  the  Word  assumed 
"  His  own  form,"  when  God  said,  "Let  there  be  light!"    It  was 

♦  Cf.  the  parallel  statements  in  De  Pr(P8cript.,  13. 
t  Adv.  Prax.y  c.  x>i:  Fortasse  non  credenda  de  patre,  licet  scripta. 
X  Chap.  xiv. 

I  hoc.  cit.j  chap,  vii:  Tunc  igitur  etiam  ipse  sermo  speciem  et  omatum  suum 
sumit,  sonem  et  vocem,  cum  dixit  deus:  fiat  lux. 
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only  when  God  was  pleased  to  draw  out  (edere)  into  "  their  own  sub- 
stances and  forms"  (in  substantias  et  species  suas)  the  things  He  had 
planned  within  Himself,  that  He  put  forth  {j/rotvlit)  the  Word,  in 
order  that  all  things  might  be  made  through  Him  *  We  observe, 
in  the  third  place,  that  Tertullian,  with  equal  heartiness,  shared  the 
consequent  view  that  the  Logos  is  not  God  in  His  entirety,  but  only 
a  "portion"  of  God — a  "portion,"  that  is,  as  in  the  ray  there  is 
not  the  whole  but  only  a  "portion"  of  the  sun.  The  difference 
seems  to  be  not  one  of  mode  only,  but  of  measure.  "  The  Father, " 
he  says,  "  is  the  entire  substance,  but  the  Son  is  a  derivation  and 
portion  of  the  whole. "t  He  speaks  "of  that  portion  of  the  whole 
wluch  was  about  to  retire  into  the  designation  of  the  Son."t  To 
Tertullian  this  idea  was  self-evident  inasmuch  as  the  Logos  was  to 
him  necessarily  produced,  or,  rather,  reduced  Divinity — ^Divinity 
brought  to  a  level  on  which  it  could  become  creator  and  principle 
of  the  world  of  time  and  space.  §  We  observe,  in  the  fourth  place, 
that  Tertullian  also  accorded  with  the  current  conception  in  think- 
ing of  the  prolation  of  the  Logos  as  a  voluntary  act  of  God  rather 
than  a  necessary  movement  within  the  Divine  essence.  As  there 
was  a  time  before  which  the  Son  was  not,||  so  He  came  into  being 
by  the  will  of  God,t  and  remains  in  being  to  fulfill  the  will  of  God, 
and  at  last  when  He  has  fulfilled  the  will  of  God  retires  once  more 
into  the  divine  imity.**    All  this,  of  course,  applies  only  to  the 

*  C.  vi :  Nam  ut  primum  deus  voluit  ea  qua  cum  sophise  ratione  et  sermone 
disposeuerat  intra  se  in  substantias  et  specias  suas  edere,  ipsum  primum  protulit 
sermonem,  habentem  in  sc  individuas  suas,  rationem  et  sophiam,  etc.  So  also 
chap,  xiii,  "The  first  statement  of  Scripture  is  made,  indeed,  when  the  Son  had 
not  yet  appeared :  'And  God  said,  "Let  there  be  light, "  and  there  was  light/  Im- 
mediately there  appears  the  Word,  '  that  true  light From  that  moment 

God  willed  creation  to  be  effected  in  the  Word,  Christ. '  .  .  .  ." 

t  Chap.  ix.  X  Chap.  xxvi. 

§  The  real  meaning  of  this  phraseology  will  be  discussed  further  on  in  this 
article. 

II  Chap.  V  :  God  was  alone  "up  to  the  generation  of  the  Son."  Cf.  vi  and 
xiii.  Cf.  Against  Hermog.^  iii:  Fuit  autera  tempus  cum  Filius  non  fuit  ....  and 
see  Bull's  long  discussion  of  this  passage  in  his  Defensio  Fidei  Nic,,  iii,  x 
(E.  T.,  p.  509  sg.).    The  real  meaning  of  tliis  too  will  be  discussed  later. 

If  Chap,  xvi:  "The  Scripture  informs  us  that  He  who  was  made  less  (than  the 
angels)  was  so  affected  by  another  and  not  Himself  by  Himself."  Cf.  Chaps,  iv, 
xxiii.  The  insistence  of  the  Apologists  on  the  origination  of  the  Logos  in  an 
act  of  the  will  of  God  was  their  protest  against  the  blind  evolutionism  of  the 
Gnostics,  and  often  was  but  tlieir  way  of  saying  that  creation  was  not  a  necessary 
process  but  a  voluntary  act  on  God's  part ;  that  is  to  say,  it  hangs  together  with 
their  cosmological  conception  of  the  Logos.  Cf .  Hagemann,  Rom.  Kirche,  p.  194. 
On  the  whole  subject  compare  Dorner,  Person  of  Christy  I,  ii,  460,  and  Bethune- 
Baker,  Earbj  Christian  Doctrine,  159,  note  ',  and  194-5. 

♦♦  Chap.  iv.     Cf.  Chap,  xxii,  xxiii. 
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prolate  Logos.*  This  whole  development  of  the  prolate  Logos, 
therefore,  is  not  only  a  temporal  but  a  temporary  expedient,  by 
means  of  which  God,  acting  voluntarily,  accomplishes  a  work. 
When  this  work  is  accomplished  the  arrangements  for  it  naturally 
cease.  The  Logos  mode  of  existence  thus  emerges  as  an  incident 
in  the  life  of  Grod  which  need  not,  perhaps,  find  a  necessary  rooting 
in  His  nature,  but  only  a  contingent  rooting  in  His  purposes.  In 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  therefore,  the  prolate  Logos  is  dependent 
on  the  divine  will.f  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  a  separate  fifth 
observation,  therefore,  that  TertuUian  thoroughly  shared  the  sub- 
ordinationism  inherent  in  the  Logos  Christology.J  To  him  the  Son, 
as  prolated  Logos,  was  self-e\ddently  less  {minor)  than  the  Father, 
seeing  that  His  prolation  occurred  by  the  Father's  will,  and  in 
order  to  do  His  will.  He  remains  subject  to  His  will,§  and  when 
that  will  is  accomplished  returns  into  the  divine  bosom.  The 
invisible  Father  alone  possesses  the  fullness  of  the  divine  majesty: 
the  Son  is  visible  pro  viodulo  derivationis, — by  reason  of  the  measure 
of  His  derivation, — and  stands  related  to  the  Father  as  a  ray  does 
to  the  sun.||    He  is  the  second,  in  every  sense  of  the  term. 

Even  such  a  brief  survey  as  this  of  the  natural  forms  in  which  Ter- 
tullian's  thought  ran  makes  it  exceedingly  clear  that  the  prime 
instrument  in  his  hands  for  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  the 
Christian  revelation  was  just  the  Logos  Christology  taken  over  in 
its  entirety  from  his  predecessors. 

But  if  the  Logos  Christology  thus  supplied  to  TertuUian  the  forms 
of  thought  with  which  he  approached  the  problems  now  brought 
into  renewed  prominence,  the  matter  of  his  thinking  was  derived 
from  another  source,  and  from  a  source  that  lay  even  more  deeply 
embedded  in  his  convictions.  If  the  Logos  Christology  was  the 
instrument  by  means  of  which  he  sought  to  interpret  the  Rule  of 
Faith,  the  Rule  of  Faith  supplied  the  matter  to  be  interpreted. 
The  question  that  was  always  pressing  upon  him,  therefore,  was 
whether  this  matter  in  its  entirety  could  be  interpreted  by  the  Logos 
Christology.  Certainly  TertuUian  must  be  credited  with  a  loyal 
effort  to  preserve  all  its  data  in  their  integrity,  as  even  his  most 
ciu^ory  reader  wiU  at  once  perceive;!  and  in  making  this  effort, 

*  The  as  yet  unprolated  Logos  TertuUian  wishes  to  distinguish  from  the  uttered 
Logos  or  Sermo,  as  the  unuttered  Logos  or  Ratio ;  cf .  chap.  v. 

t  Cf.  &nER,  p.  100.      t  Cf.  Stier,  p.  71.     §  Chaps,  iv,  xvi,  xviii.    ||  Chap.  xiv. 

f  The  Rule  of  Faith,  whicli  originates  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  comes  to  us 
in  the  apostolic  proclamation,  and  which  is.  therefore,  "absolutely  one,  alone, 
immovable  and  irreformable,"  according  to  De  Vel.  Virg.,  1,  "prescribes  the  belief 
that  there  is  only  one  God  ....  who  produces  all  things  out  of  nothing  through 
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largely  under  the  influence  of  the  Monarchian  controversy,  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  enlarge  and  modify  the  contents  of  the  Logos 
speculation,  in  order  to  embrace  the  data  of  the  Rule  of  Faith. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Rule  of  Faith  imposed  on  TertuUian  the 
duty  of  framing  a  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  well  as  of  the  Son 
of  God.  For  this,  of  course,  the  Logos  Christology  did  not  neces- 
sarily provide.  But  it  pointed  out  a  road  to  it  by  way  of  analogy. 
The  Apologists,  accordingly,  though  they  were  absorbed  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  and  did  not  always  know  what  to  do  with 
the  Spirit,  yet  did  not  leave  the  subject  so  entirely  to  one  side  but 
that  they  handed  down  to  their  successors  the  beginnings  of  a  doc- 
trine of  the  Spirit  framed  on  the  analogy  of  this  Christology.*  They 
had  already  made  it  a  matter  of  traditionary  doctrine,  for  example, 
that  the  Spirit  is  related  to  the  Son  nmch  as  the  Son  is  to  the  Father, 
and  makes  a  third  alongside  of  the  Father  and  Son.f  TertuUian 
takes  up  these  somewhat  fluid  elements  of  traditional  teaching  and 
gives  them  sharpness  and  consistency.^  He  looks  upon  the  Spirit 
apparently  as  a  prolation  from  the  Son,  as  the  Son  is  from  the  Father, 
thus  preserving,  so  to  speak,  a  linear  development  in  the  evolution 

His  own  Word  first  of  all  sent  forth;  that  this  Word  is  called  His  Son  ....  was 
made  flesh  and  ....  having  been  crucified,  rose  again  the  third  day,  ascended 
into  the  heavens,  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father;  sent  instead  of  Himself  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  lead  such  as  believe  on  Him.''  Or  as  Tertulliiui  seto 
forth  the  items  in  CorUr,  Prax.,  2,  relatively  to  the  matters  in  hand  in  that  tract, 
this  aboriginal  Rule  of  Faith  teaches  that "  there  is  one  God  " ;  that "  this  one  oi|ly 
God  has  also  a  Son,  His  Word,  who  proceeded  from  Himself,  by  whom  all  things 
were  made  and  without  whom  nothing  was  made'';  and  that  this  Son  has  ''sent 
also  from  heaven  from  the  Father,  according  to  His  own  promise,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Paraclete,  the  Sanctifier  of  the  faith  of  those  who  believe  in  the  Father,  and 
in  the  Son  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  TertuUian  obviously  looks  upon  the  Rule 
of  Faith  as  originating  in  the  baptismal  formula  given  by  our  Lord,  and  as  finding 
its  normal  succinct  expression  in  the  Baptismal  Creed,  commonly  known  as  the 
Apostles'  Creed. 

*  On  the  early  opinions  as  to  the  Spirit,  besides  Dr.  Swete's  book  on  this  precise 
subject,  see  Kahnis,  Lehre  vom  heil.  Geiste,  168  8q;ti6Ba^NGe8chichte  d.  L^re  v, 
heiligen  Oeiste,  chap.  I;  Harnack,  I,  p.  107,  note,  and  II,  209,  note^;  Scott, 
The  Nicene  Theology,  Lecture  V. 

t  Scott,  pp.  274,  284.  "The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  says  Scott,  p.  285, 
note,  "was  not  developed  in  the  second  century,  but  it  was  plainly  present  in  the 
Church,  both  East  and  West.  The  theological  statement  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
second  century  did  not  use  the  term  hypostatic;  but  all  that  was  meant  later  by 
that  term  is  clearly  involved  in  the  teachings  of  the  Apologists  and  the  anti- 
Gnostic  writers."  TertuUian  "first  called  the  Spirit  *  God,'  but  he  only  uttered 
what  the  Church  had  ever  believed." 

{  On  Tertullian's  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  see  Kahnis,  255  sq,;  Scott,  p.  284; 
Habnack,  II,  261,  note  4 ;  Stier,  p.  92,  note.  The  most  distinctive  passages  seem 
to  be  found  in  Adv.  Prax.,  ii,  iii,  iv,  viii,  ix,  xi,  xiii,  xxvi,  xxx. 
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of  God:*  but  he  carefully  preserves  the  conception  of  the  Father  as 
fons  deitatis,  and  thus  frames  as  his  exact  formula  the  assertion  that 
the  Spirit,  being  the  third  degree  in  the  Godhead,  proceeds  "  from 
no  other  source  than  from  the  Father  thi'ough  the  Son"  (chap.  iv). 
In  his  familiar  figures,  as  the  Father  and  Son  are  represented  by 
the  root  and  the  stem  of  the  tree,  by  the  fountain  and  the  river,  by 
the  sun  and  its  ray,  so  the  Spirit,  being  "  third  from  God  and  the 
Son,"  is  as  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  which  is  third  from  the  root,  or  as  the 
stream  from  the  river,  which  is  third  from  the  fountain,  or  as  the 
apex  from  the  ray,  which  is  third  from  the  sun  (chap.  viii).t  All 
flows  down  from  the  Father  through  colligated  and  conjoined  grades 
(per  consertos  et  connexos  gradits,  chap,  viii,  ad  fin.),  but  the  im- 
mediate connection  is  of  the  Father  in  the  Son  and  the  Son  in  the 
Paraclete  (chap,  xxv,  ad  init.),  and  thus  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the 
Son  received  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  yet  Himself  shed  Him 
forth,— this  "Third  Name  in  the  Godhead  and  Third  Grade  in  the 
Divine  Majesty,  the  Declarer  of  the  One  Monarchy  of  God  and  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Interpreter  of  the  Economy"  (chap.  xxx). 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  Logos  speculation  TertuUian  thus,  in 
the  first  instance,  conceives  the  Spirit  apparently  as  a  prolation  of 
the  Son  as  the  Son  is  of  the  Father,  and  as  therefore  subordinate  to 
the  Son  as  the  Son  is  to  the  Father:  but  nevertheless  as  ultimately 
deriving  from  the  fons  deitatis  itself,  through  the  Son,  and  through 
the  Son  subject  ultimately  to  it.J 

The  consistent  extension  of  the  Logos  speculation  to  cover  the 
Third  divine  Person  confessed  in  the  Rule  of  Faith  was,  however, 
only  a  short  step  toward  embracing  the  data  included  in  that  for- 
mula under  the  categories  of  the  Logos  speculation.  The  really 
pressing  problem  concerned  the  relations  in  which  the  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit  stand  to  one  another.  In  the  Rule  of  Faith — ^in 
the  Baptismal  Formula — ^they  appear  as  coordinate  persons,  to 
each  of  whom  true  deity  is  ascribed,  or  rather,  to  all  three  of  whom 
the  Name  is  attributed  in  conunon.  Was  the  Logos  speculation 
capable  of  taking  up  these  data  into  itself  and  doing  full  justice  to 
them?  TertuUian  must  be  credited  with  a  sincere  and  a  fruitful 
effort  to  make  it  do  so.  So  far  as  the  mere  inclusion  of  the  data 
under  a  single  formula  is  concerned  he  found  little  difficulty.    His 

*  This  characteristic  of  the  Apologists'  construction  is  its  most  marked  trait, 
and  is  therefore  frequently  noted.  Thus  Haoemann,  p.  139,  when  speaking  of 
Hippolytus,  adverts  to  the  difference  between  the  Church's  construction  and  his, 
that  the  one  thought  of  the  trinitarian  relationships  ''after  the  analogy  of  a 
circular  motion  (Kreishewegung)  and  the  other  as  advancing  in  a  straight  line" 

t  Tertius  enim  est  spiritus  a  deo  et  filio,  sicut  tertius  a  radice  fructus  a  frutice, 
et  tertius  a  fonte  rivus  a  fliunine,  et  tertius  a  sole  apex  ex  radio. 

J  Stier,  p.  92,  note;  Harnack,  II,  261,  note. 
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formula  is  that  the  Father,  Son  and  Spuit  are  one  in  substance  and 
distinct  in  person.  In  this  formula  he  intrenches  himself  and  reit- 
erates and  illustrates  it  with  inexhaustible  zest.  He  opens  the  seri- 
ous discussion  of  the  tract  with  a  clear  enunciation  of  it  drawn  out 
in  full  detail, — crying  out  against  the  Monarchian  assimiption  that 
the  unity  of  the  Grodhead  implies  unity  of  Person,  "  as  if  One 
might  not  be  All  in  this  way  also — ^viz.,  in  All  being  of  One,  by  unity 
of  substance,  while  the  mystery  {sacramentxim)  of  the  oixovofiia  is 
still  preserved,  by  which  the  unity  is  distributed  into  a  Trinity, 
ordering  {dirigens)  the  three, — ^Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost, — ^three, 
however,  not  in  status  but  in  grade,  not  in  substance  but  in  form,  not 
in  power  but  in  aspect  (species) ;  yet  of  one  substance,  and  of  one 
status,  and  of  one  power,  inasmuch  as  He  is  one  God  from  whom 
are  reckoned  these  grades  and  forms  and  aspects  under  the  name  of 
the  Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Ghost."  This  is  Tertullian's  complete 
formula  of  Trinity  in  Unity,  which  he  promises  to  explicate  more 
fully  in  the  remainder  of  the  treatise.  This  promise  he  very  fairly 
fulfills — ^now  repeating  the  entire  statement  more  or  less  fully  and 
now  insisting  on  this  or  that  element  of  it.*  One  of  his  favorite 
methods  of  indicating  briefly  the  combined  sameness  and  distinction 
is  by  employing  distinctively  the  neuter  and  masculine  forms  of  the 
words.  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one,"  says  our  Lord;  and  Tertullian 
lays  stress  not  only  on  the  plural  verb — "I  and  the  Father  are," 
not "  am, "  one, — ^but  on  the  neuter  form  of  the  adjective, — "  unum," 
not  "unus" — ^as  implying  "not  singularity  of  number  but  unity  of 
essence,"  and  the  like  (chap.  xxii).  "These  Three,"  he  says  again 
(chap,  xxv),  "are mium,  not  unus,  in  respect  of  imity  of  substance, 
not  singularness  of  number."  So  he  rings  the  changes  constantly 
on  the  imity  of  substance  and  distinction  of  persons. 

So  far,  we  shall  easily  say,  so  good.  For  so  much  the  Logos 
speculation  opens  the  way  without  straining.  It  is  inherent  in  it 
that  the  divine  prolations  should  be  of  the  very  essence  of  God, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  capable  as  prolations  of  acting  in  some 
sense  as  distinct  beings.  The  tug  comes  when  we  ask  whether  this 
asserted  unity  of  substance  provides  for  the  supreme  deity  of  the 
prolations,  so  that  we  can  say  that  Jesus  Christ,  for  example,  is  all 
thatGod  is;  andwhether  this  asserted  distinctnessof  persons  provides 
for  a  real  individualization  of  personality,  so  that  each  so-called  per- 
son stands  over  against  the  others  in  permanent  distinctness  and  not 
in  merely  apparent  and  in  its  very  nature  temporary  objectivation. 
Certainly  the  Logos  speculation  suggests  a  reduced  deity  for  the  pro- 

*  E.g.,  chaps,  iv,  \\\i,  ix,  xi,  xii,  xxi,  sq. 
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lations,  and  that  in  diminishing  grades:  and  a  temporal  rather  than 
an  eternal — ^whether  a  parte  ante  or  a  parte  post — distinction  between 
them.  Does  Tertullian  see  glimpses  beyond?  In  such  glimpses 
beyond  we  shall  discover  whatever  approach  he  has  made  to  con- 
structing a  doctrine  of  a  real  Trinity.  The  hinge  of  the  problem 
turns  on  the  answers  we  shall  be  compelled  to  give  to  five  questions: 
(1)  Whether  Tertullian  by  his  distinction  of  "persons"  intends  a 
distinction  which  is  really  personal  in  the  philosophical  sense  of 
that  term;  (2)  whether  Tertullian  supposes  this  distinction  of 
persons  to  have  been  constituted  by  the  prolations  of  the  Logos  and 
Spirit  which,  he  teaches,  took  place  in  order  to  the  creation  and 
government  of  the  world,  or  to  belong  rather  to  the  essential  mode  of 
existence  of  God;  (3)  whether  he  succeeds  in  preserving  the  unity  of 
God  despite  the  distinction  of  persons  which  he  teaches;  (4)  whether 
he  is  able  to  ascribe  such  deity  to  Christ  as  to  say  of  Him  that  He 
is  all  that  God  is;  (5)  whether  he  accords  to  the  Holy  Spirit  also 
both  complete  deity  and  eternal  distinctness  of  personality.  We 
shall  need  to  look  at  his  response  to  these  five  questions  in  turn. 

But  we  shall  reserve  this  for  the  next  number  of  this  Review. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

Princeton. 


II. 

ROYAL  TITLES  IN  ANTIQUITY :  AN  ESSAY  IN 

CRITICISM. 

Article  Six. 
Conclusion  and  Summary. 

HAVING  given  in  the  numbers  of  this  Review  from  April, 
1904,  to  July,  1905,  inclusive,  an  approximately  complete 
induction  of  the  titles  and  designations  of  the  kings  of  the  Persians, 
Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Parthians,  Hebrews  and  other 
ancient  nations,  we  are  now  prepared  to  sum  up  the  conclusions 
based  upon  this  induction  in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  asser- 
tions of  Dr.  Driver  with  reference  to  the  historicity  of  the  books 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

Before  proceeding  to  make  this  summary,  it  seems  fair  that  we 
should  repeat  the  statements  of  Dr.  Driver  against  which  this 
summary  is  directed.  On  pages  545,  546  of  his  Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  we  find,  among  others,  the  following 
arguments  against  the  genuineness  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah:  ''The 
books  [of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah]  contain  internal  marks  of  having  been 
compiled  in  an  age  long  subsequent  to  that  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
Thus  notice: — [1]  (a)  The  phrase  'king  of  Persia,'  Ez.  i.  1,  2,  8,  iii. 
7,  iv.  3,  5,  7,  24,  vii.  1 :  the  addition  would,  during  the  period  of  the 
Persian  supremacy,  be  at  once  unnecessary  and  contrary  to  con- 
temporary usage  (see  p.  546,  n)." 

"(c)  [2]  Neh.  xii.  22:  'Darius  the  Persian'  must  (from  the  con 
text)  be  Darius  Codomannus,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  B.C.  336-332 ; 
and  the  title  [8] '  the  Persian'  could  only  have  become  a  distinctive 
one  after  the  Persian  period  was  past.' 

"  Persia  was  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  wider  empire  of  which,  by 
Cyrus'  conquest  of  Babylon,  the  Achaemenidse  became  the  heirs; 
hence  after  that  date  their  standing  official  title  is  not  'king  of 
Persia,'  but  [3]  *  king  of  Babylon'"  {Records  of  the  Past,  first  series, 
IX,  67;  cf.  second  series,  X,  166,  and  comp.  Ezra  v.  13),  or,  more 
commonly,  [4]  "  the  king,"  [5]  *"  the  great  king,"  [6]  "  king  of  kings," 
[7]*  "king  of  the  lands,"  etc.  (often  in  combinations). 

*  The  numeration  in  brackets  is  inserted  by  the  present  writer  for  convenience 
of  reference* 
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[8]  ("King  of  Persia"  is  used  by  Cyrus  only  before  his  conquest 
of  Babylon  (Records,  second  series,  V,  160);  and  of  Darius  only 
exceptionally,  in  the  midst  of  other  titles  (i5.,  first  series,  I,  iii).  By 
their  subjects  the  Persian  kings  are  also  styled  "  king  of  Babylon" 
or  "king  of  the  lands"  (often  in  combination):  see  the  numerous 
contract-tablets  belonging  to  the  reigns  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses  and 
Darius,  published  in  Schrader's  Keilinschr.  BiblioOiekj  IV, 
259-311.)" 

I.   "King  of  Persia." 

Taking  up  these  statements  in  the  order  of  numeration,  we  shall 
discuss  first  the  assertion  that  the  use  of  the  phrase,  ''king  of  Persia," 
"  would,  during  the  period  of  the  Persian  supremacy,  be  at  once 
imnecessary  and  contrary  to  contemporary  usage."  There  are  here 
two  assertions:  first,  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  the  use  of  this 
phrase,  and  secondly,  with  regard  to  the  fact  of  contemporary  use 
of  this  phrase. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  assertions,  it  may  readily  be  admitted 
that  it  may  not  have  been  absolutely  necessary  to  use  the  phrase. 
For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  distinction,  however,  it  may  well  have 
seemed  best  to  the  writer  and  his  contemporaries  to  use  it.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  there  were  more  Cyruses  than  one.  (1)  There 
was  Cyrus,  king  of  AnSan,  the  grandfather  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia.* 
(2)  There  was  the  well-known  Cyrus,  the  younger,  the  hero  of 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  (3)  According  to  Josephus,  the  preregnal 
name  of  Artaxerxes,  son  of  Xerxes,  was  Cyrus.  He  says:  "After 
the  death  of  Xerxes,  the  kingdom  happened  to  pass  to  his  son 
Cyrus,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Artaxerxes"  {Antiq.,  XI,  184). 
In  the  second  place,  there  are  at  least  six  Dariuses  said  to  have 
lived  in  Persian  times,  to  wit,  Darius  the  Mede,  Darius  Hystas- 
pes,  Darius  Nothus,  Darius  Codomannus,  Darius  the  son  of  Xerxes, 
and  Darius  the  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  In  the  third  place, 
since  none  but  kings  are  known  with  the  name  Artaxerxes,  it  is 
possible,  to  be  sure,  that  the  phrase  "king  of  Persia"  is  given  to 
Longimanus  in  imitation  of  Cyrus  and  Darius;  but  it  is  probable, 
rather,  that  there  were  others  (perhaps  many  others)  of  the  name 
Artaxerxes  as  well  as  of  the  names  Cyrus  and  Darius.  This 
cannot  be  asserted,  of  course,  but  much  less  can  it  be  denied,  in 

*  The  grandfather  is  mentioned  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  himself  on  the  so- 
called  Cyrus-cylinder,  1.  21,  mAr  mAri  amelu  Ku-ra-a5  Sarru  rabii  Sar  Ali  An-Sa-an, 
i.e.,  *'son  of  the  son  of  Kyros,  the  great  king,  king  of  the  city  of  Anshan."  Herod- 
otus calls  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  the  son  of  "Mandane,  Astyages'  daughter,  and 
of  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,"  I,  111. 
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view  of  the  facts  lately  revealed  by  the  monuments  with  regard  to 
the  names  of  other  kings.  Thus,  the  monuments  of  Assjoia  show 
us  that  there  was  not  merely  a  Hazael  king  of  Damascus,  but 
several  others  of  that  name  (see  Johns,  Ass.  Deeds  and  Doc.,  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  453);  that  "Nabonidus  is  a  common  name"  (id.,  p.  143); 
that  NergalSarusm-  was  a  name  borne  by  many  (id.,  p.  192) ;  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  borne  by  at  least  two,  or  more,  not  kings  of 
Babylon  {id.,  p.  230) ;  that  Belshazzar  was  not  merely  the  name  of 
several  private  persons  and  of  the  eldest  son  of  Nabonidus,  but  also 
of  a  king  of  KiSesim  who  rebelled  against  Sargon,  716  B.C.  (id.,  p. 
177,  and  Strassmaier,  7ns.  of  Nab.) ;  that  there  were  at  least  four 
of  the  name  of  LabaSi-Marduk  besides  the  son  of  NergalSaru^m-. 

As  to  Dr.  Driver's  second  assertion,  wherein  he  says  that  the 
addition  of  the  phrase  "king  of  Persia"  would,  "during  the  period 
of  the  Persian  supremacy,"  be  "contrary  to  contemporary  usage," 
he  is  altogether  misleading. 

This  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  simple  fact  that  Cjrrus,  Cambyses, 
Darius  Hystaspes,  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  are  all 
designated  by  the  term  "  king  of  Persia"  while  the  Persian  empire 
was  still  in  existence.  Note  the  following  examples:  Cyrus  is 
so  called  by  Nabonidus  in  the  Nabonidus-Cyrus  Chronicle, 
second  colimm,  1.  15.*  Thucydides  speaks  of  "Cyrus,  the  first 
king  of  the  Persians"  (see  P.  T.  K.,t  Vol.  II,  275).  Cambyses  is 
called  "king  of  the  Persians"  by  Herodotus,  III.  21;  and  Darius, 
also,  in  the  inscription  of  Teams,  id.,  IV.  91.  Darius  is  so  called 
by  Thucydides,  1. 13,  and  by  himself  on  Behistun  Ins.,  §  1.  Xerxes 
is  so  called  in  conjimction  with  other  titles  in  the  Inscriptions  from 
the  Age  of  Xerxes,  Nos.  2  and  3,  published  by  Evetts  (see  P.  T.  R., 
Vol.   II,  266),   in  one  published  by  OppertJ    and  elsewhere. § 

*  In  the  same  cylinder,  second  column.  1. 1,  he  is  called  "Cyrus,  king  of  Anian" ; 
in  line  4,"  Cyrus,  king  of  the  country  of  AnSan/'  In  the  Clay  Cylinder  he  calls 
himself  "Cyrus,  king  of  the  city  of  AnSan"  (see  above,  Vol.  II,  page  267). 

t  In  this  article,  P,  T.  R.  means  The  Princeton  Theological  Review. 

X  Tievue  d^Aaayriologie  ei  d^irchceologie  orierdale,  I,  484. 

§  As  the  tablets  containing  the  name  of  Xerxes  are  scattered  in  a  number  of 
publications  not  accessible  to  all,  I  have  thought  best  to  give  in  the  following 
note  the  subscriptions  of  all  that  I  have  found: 

1.  "Hi-Si-'-ar-Si-',"  dUme.  Acts  of  8th  International  Congress  of  Orientalists: 
Strassmaier's  Contribution^  No,  22;  and  Bezold's  AchAmenideninschriften,  XII. 

E.  3. 

2.  "Xerxes,  the  king."     Bezold,  XI.  D.  9,  17;  XIII.  Ca.  3;  XIV.  Cb.  5;  XV. 

F.  9;  XVI.  K.  4,  12;  XVII.  S.  5,  6;  XIX.  5. 

3.  "Xerxes,  the  Persian  king."  (Ih(Hi)-ha-ri-lu,  Sarru  Parsu).  Z.  A.,  XI. 
83(7). 

4.  "Xerxes,  the  Great  King."     Bezold,  XIV.  Cb.  14. 
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Darius  the  son  of  Xerxes  is  called  "  Darius,  king  of  the  Persians, " 
by  Xenophon  in  Hellenica,  I.  2.  Fiu'thermore,  the  phrase  "king 
of  the  Persians,"  without  the  name,  occurs  in  the  Behistun  Ins.,  72; 
in  Herodotus,  III.  102, 21  ins,  V.  36;  in  Xenophon's CyropcediaYIl, 
1,  VIII.  2  bis;  in  the  Anabasis,  III.  4;  in  the  Hellenica,  VII.  3,  VI. 
3,  5,  VII.  1;  in  Science  of  Sound  Husbandry  four  times;  in  Ag. 
once,  I.  6. 

The  force  of  this  argument  is  lost  in  part,  however,  unless  we  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  phrase  "  king  of  Persia''  is  very  seldom 
added  to  the  name  of  the  king  by  the  Greek  writers  who  lived  after 
the  time  of  Darius  Codomannus,  Diodorus  Siculus  excepted. 
Polybius  uses  the  phrase  "king  of  the  Persians"  once  only,  and 
then  without  the  name,  though  he  frequently  designates  kings  con- 
temporaneous with  himself  by  name,  title  and  country  ruled  (see 
P.  T.  /?.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  259-261).  Diodorus  Siculus  usee  the  phrase 
with  the  name  more  frequently  than  any  other  Greek  writer  except 
perhaps  Josephus:  e.g.,  of  Cyrus,  II.  44,  IX.  31,  X.  13;  of  Cambyses, 

5.  ''Xerxes,  king  of  Medo-Persia"  (Ah-^i-ya-znar-du,  dar  Par-su,  Ma-da-a-a.) 
Acts  of  the  8th  Oriental  Congress:  Strassmaier's  Contribuiion. 

6.  "Xerxes,  the  king  of  the  lands/'  Evetts'  Inscriptions  of  the  Reigns  of  Evil- 
Merodachf  Neriglissar  and  Labosoarchidf  Appendix  5. 

7.  "Xerxes,  king  of  Babylon  and  of  the  lands."  Acts  of  Sth  Orient.  Congress, 
Nos.  16  and  17. 

8.  "Xerxes,  king  of  Babylon,  king  of  the  lands."  Acts  of  Sth  Orient.  Cong., 
Nos.  18  and  21,  and  Evetts'  Inscriptions,  Appendix  2. 

9.  "Xerxes,  king  of  Persia  and  of  the  land  of  the  Medes,  king  of  Babylon  and 
of  the  lands."     Acts  of  Sth  Orient.  Cong.,  No.  20. 

10.  "Xerxes,  king  of  Persia  and  of  the  Medes,  king  of  Babylon  and  of  the 
lands."    Evetts'  Insc,  App.  No.  4. 

11.  "Xerxes,  king  of  the  land  of  Persia  and  of  the  land  of  the  Medes,  king  of 
Babylon  and  of  the  lands."     Evetts,  No.  3. 

12.  For  combinations  of  many  titles,  see  this  Review,  Vol.  II,  pp.  262-264. 
His  name  is  spelled  in  Babylonian  in  the  following  wa3rs: 

(1)  "Hi-Si-'-ar-fii-'."    Acts  of  Sth  Orient.  Cong.,  No.  22. 

(2)  "Si-si-'-ar-Si."    Bezold,  XII.  E.  3;  XI.  D.  9;  XIX.  5. 

(3)  "Hi-Si-'-ar-Sa-'."  Bezold,  XIII.  Ca.  3;  XIV.  Cb.  5,  14;  XV.  F.  9;  XVI. 
K.  4,  127 

(4)  "Hi-Si-ar-Su."    Bezold,  XVII.  5  his. 

(5)  "rh(Hi).ha-ri-fiu."    Z.  A.,  XI.  83(?). 

(6)  "  Ah-5i-yarmar-gu."     Acts  of  Sth  Orient.  Cong.,  No.  19. 

(7)  "Ah-Si-ya-ar-5u."     Evetts,  3,  5. 

(8)  "Ah-Su-mar-fii-'."     Acts  of  Sth  Orient.  Cong.,  16. 

(9)  "Ak-ki-i«^ar4u."    Id.,  17. 

(10)  "Ak-Si-i-ma-ar-5u."    Id.,  18. 

(11)  "Ah-Si-ar  .  .  .  ."    Id.,  21. 

(12)  "Ak-Si-ak-ar-5u."     Evetts,  2. 

(13)  "Ak-ka-ai-ar-5i."     Evetts,  4. 

(14)  "Ak-«i-ya-ar."     Acts  of  Sth  Orient.  Cong.,  No.  20. 
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X.  16;  of  Xerxes,  XII.  1;  of  Artaxerxes,  XI.  71,  74,  XII.  64,  XV, 
2\  \  Josephus  uses  it  of  Cyrus,  Ant.,  X.  232,  247,  c.  Ap.  I.  152; 
of  Darius  Hystaspes,  Ant.,  XI.  30;  of  Xerxes,  c.  Ap.,  I.  172;  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  c.  Ap.,  I.  40.  In  Cory's  Fragments, 
Syncellus  speaks  of  "  Cyrus,  the  present  king  of  the  Persians."  On 
the  other  hand,  Alexander  and  his  sons,  the  Seleucids  and  the 
Arsacids,  who  were  the  successors  of  the  Persian  monarchs  of  the 
Achaemenian  line,  seem  to  have  dropped  the  title  "king  of  Persia" 
as  an  ordinary  designation;  and  of  the  late  Greek  writers,  Diodorus 
Siculus  alone  uses  it  frequently  in  referring  to  the  kings  of  Persia, 
though  he,  as  well  as  Strabo,  Polybius,  and  all  other  later  writers, 
ordinarily  speak  of  the  kings  of  Persia  by  the  names  only.  So 
that  if  the  authors  of  Daniel  and  Ezra-Nehemiah  really  Uved  in 
the  time  of  the  Macedonian  or  Parthian  supremacy,  they  must  have 
used,  not  the  titles  ciurent  in  their  day,  but  those  appropriate  to 
the  Persian  kings  during  the  existence  of  the  Persian  kingdom 
under  the  Ach«menid«.* 

A  probability  that  the  phrase  "king  of  Persia"  was  used  during 
the  existence  of  the  Persian  kingdom  would  have  been  raised, 
moreover,  from  the  almost,  if  not  altogether,  universal  usage  of 
antiquity.  For  example,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  usual  desig- 
nation of  every  king  of  Egypt,  from  Mena,  the  first  king  of  the  first 
dynasty,  down  to  Caesarion,  the  son  of  Cleopatra  and  Caesar,  was 
"King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt"  (see  P.  T.  R.,  II,  618,  seq.; 
Ill,  55,  seq.,  and  239,  seq.).  So,  also,  of  the  sixty-eight  kings  of 
Babylonia,  or  parts  thereof,  the  names  of  but  six  will  be  found 
without  mention  of  the  name  of  the  country,  city  or  people  ruled; 
and  this  rare  failure  to  mention  the  coimtry,  etc.,  ruled  will  be 
seen  to  arise  most  probably  from  the  paucity  of  monuments  of 
the  kings  whose  names  thus  occur,  and  not  from  the  avoidance 
of  the  title  (see  P.  T.  R,  Vol.  II,  pp.  465-479).  The  name  of 
every  one  of  the  kings  of  Assyria  is  foimd  accompanied  with  the 
title  "king  of  Assyria"  (see  P.  T.  R.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  479-497). 
Furthermore,  it  is  the  ordinary  descriptive  title  of  the  kings  in  all 
the  other  early  Semitic  monuments,  e.g.,  on  the  Moabite  stone 
MeSa  is  called  king  of  Moab  and  Omri  king  of  Israel;  in  the 
Sendschirli  inscription,  Krl  and  Barsur  are  designated  by  the  title 
"king   of  Yadi,"  Panamnm  as  "king  of  Samal,"  and  Tiglath- 

*  The  phraae  "king  of  the  Medes"  should  be  mentioned  here  as  a  designation 
of  the  Achsmenidffi  during  the  existence  of  the  Persian  kingdom.  We  find  i^i 
alone  in  Herod.,  I.  206  (Cyrus  so  addressed  by  Tomyris,  queen  of  the  Massa* 
get»).  In  VII.  136,  VIII.  14,  Xerxes  is  called  "king  of  the  Mede"  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  in  IX.  7  by  the  Athenians. 
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Pileser  as  "king  of  Assyria."  In  the  Sabean  inscriptions,  the 
common  title  of  the  kings  is  "the  king  of  Saba" or  the  "king  of 
Saba  and  Raidan,"  et  al,;  in  the  Phenician  inscriptions  the  kings  of 
Gebal,  Kty  and  of  the  Sidonians  are  usually  designated  by  the  appro- 
priate title,  i.e.,  "  king  of  Gebal,"  etc.  In  the  Nabatean  inscriptions, 
the  kings  receive  the  title  "  king  of  the  Nabateans."  So,  also,  in  the 
Greek  writers,  which  were  contemporaneous  with  the  Persian  kings, 
the  kings  are  frequently  referred  to  by  name,  title  and  country  (see 
P.  T.  R.,  Ill,  260).  The  Hebrew  writers  who  refer  to  contemporary 
kings  are  also  in  the  habit  of  using  the  name  followed  by  the  title, 
followed  by  the  country,  city  or  people  ruled  over,  e.j.,  Isaiah 
employs  the  title  as  follows:  Eezin,  king  of  Aram,  vii.  1;  Sargon 
king  of  Assyria,  xx.  1;  Sennacherib,  id.,  xxxvi.  1,  xxxvii.  21,  37* 
Tirhakeh,  king  of  Gush,  xxxvii.  9;  Merodach-Baladan,  the  son  of 
Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  xxxix.  1 .  Jeremiah  employs  it  frequentlv 
e.g.,  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  xxi.  2,  7,  xxii.  25,  xxiv.  1 
XXV.  1,  9,  xxvii.  8,  20,  xxviii.  3, 11, 14,  xxix.  3,  21,  xxxii.  28,  xxxv. 
11,  xxxvii.  1,  xxxix.  1,  5,  11,  xlvi.  2, 13, 26,  xlix.  28,  30, 1. 17,  li.  34, 
lii,  4,  12;  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  xlvi.  2,  and  Pharaoh,  king 
of  Egypt,  XXV.  19,  xlvi.  17.  Ezekiel  spenks  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  Babylon,  xxvi.  7,  xxix.  18, 19,  xxx.  10;  of  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt, 
xxix.  2,  3,  xxx.  21,  22,  xxxi.  2,  xxxii.  2.  Daniel  speaks  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king  of  Babylon,  i.  1,  and  of  Cjnrus,  king  of  Persia  x. 
1.  So  Ezra,  in  like  manner,  speaks  of  Artaxerxes,  king  of 
Persia,  7,  iv.  vii.  1;  and  Nehemiah,  of  "Artaxerxes,  king  of  Baby- 
lon," xiii.  6. 

II.  Darius,  the  Persian. 

Dr.  Driver  further  remarks  that,  "the  title  of  Persian  could 
only  have  become  a  distinctive  one  after,  the  Persian  period 
was  past,"  and  "  *  Darius,  the  Persian,'  must  (from  the  con- 
text) be  Darius  Codomannus,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  BC 
336^332." 

Omitting  discussion  of  the  phrase  "from  the  context,"  the  usage 
of  the  monuments,  so  far  as  known,  is  against  the  assumption  that 
this  title  became  distinctive  after  the  Persian  period  was  past. 
For  the  one  king  of  all  history  who  most  parades  and  glories  in  his 
race  and  family  was  Darius  Hystaspes.  For  example,  he  says  on 
the  Suez  inscription  C:  "I  am  a  Persian";  on  the  inscription  of 
NagS-i-Rustem,  he  is  called  a  "Persian,  the  son  of  a  Persian"- 
on  the  Behistim  inscription,  Darius  calls  hhnself  "the  Persian 
kiBg  of  Persia" ;  and  he  often  deognates  the  nationality  of  others  in 
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the  same  way  *  So,  also,  Herodotus  calls  him  "Darius,  the  Persian'' 
(n.  110, 158).  Further,  no  other  writer y  so  far  as  I  know,  caUs  him 
by  this  title;  nor  is  it  ever  used  of  any  other  Darius.  It  is  used, 
however,  of  C3rrus  by  Xenophon  in  the  Cyropoedia,  I.  1;  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  II.  34,  IX.  20,  31,  32,  35,  and  by  Josephus,  c.  Ap., 
I.  159;  of  Cambyses  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  X.  14,  and  by  Castor 
(Cory,  Anc.  Frag.,  p.  87). 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  elsewhere  the  Scriptiu^s  designate 
Cyrus  and  Darius  alone  by  the  title  "Persian";  and  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (who  lived  in  the  first  century  B.C.) 
and  Castor,  no  other  authority  calls  any  other  king  by  this  desig- 
nation. "Cyrus,  the  Persian,"  is  so  called  in  the  Scriptures  in 
opposition  to  "Belshazzar,  the  Chaldean";  and  Darius  the  Persian 
in  distinction  from  Darius  the  Mede.  The  title,  therefore,  was 
necessary  to  distinguish  kings  of  pure  Persian  race  from  those  of 
other  nationalities.f 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  also,  in  this  connection,  that  the  Greek 
writers  contemporary  with  the  existence  of  the  Persian  kingdom 
delight  in  the  words  "Persian"  and  "Mede"  to  denote  the  kings 
of  Persia.  So  Herodotus  calls  Xerxes  "a  Persian  man,"  VII.  157; 
or  "the  Persian,"  VII.  22,  148  Ws,  117,  163,  166,  172,  177,  207, 
VIII.  108, 116, 141,  IX.  1,  7;  and  represents  him  as  being  addressed 
"0  Persian,"  VII.  12.  So  Thucydides  uses  "the  Mede"  of  the 
king  of  Persia,  I.  69,  74;  and  Xenophon  "the  Persian"  in 
HeUenica,  V.  2. 

Finally,  it  was  customary  in  ancient  times  to  designate  men  by 
means  of  their  nationality  as  well  as  their  office,  as  may  be  seen  in 
a  good  number  of  examples  in  the  contract-tablets  of  Nabonidus, 
Cambyses,  et  al.    (See  Strassmaier,  in  loc.) 

*E.g,, "  There  was  a  Magian^Gumatu  by  name,  who  rebelled,"  1. 15; "  there  was 
neither  a  Persian,  nor  a  Median,  nor  any  one  of  our  family  who  would  take  away 
the  government  from  the  Gumatu  the  Magian,"  1.  20;  ''a  Babylonian,  Nadintabel 
by  name,  rebelled  in  Babylon,"  1.  31 ;  ''a  Median,  Parumartid  by  name,  rebelled 
in  Media,"  1.  47;  "Umidama,  a  Persian,  my  servant,  I  appointed  the  governor," 
1.  44;  "DadarSu,  an  Armenian,  my  servant,  sent  I  to  Armenia,"  1.  48;  "Umisi, 
my  senrant,  a  Persian,  sent  I  to  Armenia,"  1.  63.  So,  in  like  manner,  he  refers 
to  "Tukhmaspada,  the  Median,"  1.  62;  "Dadardu,  the  Persian,"  1.  69;  ''Arta- 
marzia,  the  Persian,"  1.  73;  "Umimana,  the  Persian,"  1.  79;  "Arahu,  an  Armen- 
ian," 1.  85;  "Vindafra,  a  Mede,"  1.  86;  "Martia,  a  Persian,"  1.  92.   At  the  end 

of  the  inscription  is  the  following:  "These  are men  who  were  with  me  until 

X  giew Bfagian:  Tmdafra  we  all  called  Persian  g.  1. 109-112." 

t  Smerdis,  or  Gomates,  is  frequently  called  the  Magian  in  the  Behbtun  inscrip- 
tion, ».«.,  "Gumatu  Magashu,"  §§  18,  20,22,  23,  25,  26,  28,  29,  90,  109.  Is  it 
astonishing  that  the  successful  king  should  vaunt  his  "Persian"  extraction  as 
over  against  the  usurping  Magian? 
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III.  "King  of  Babylon." 

After  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  continues  Dr.  Driver, 
the  "standing  official  title"  of  the  kings  in  question  "was  not 
'  king  of  Persia'  but '  king  of  Babylon. ' " 

That  the  title  "king  of  Babylon"  was  not  the  standing  oflScial 
title  of  any  king  of  Persia  will  be  evident  from  the  following  facts, 
which  are  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  monuments  and  docu- 
ments cited  in  the  previous  articles: 

1.  In  the  Medo-Persian  monuments  the  king  of  Persia  is  never 
called  the  "king  of  Babylon"  (P.  T.  K.,  II,  265-266). 

2.  Among  the  numerous  Egyptian  titles  of  the  kings  of  Persia, 
this  one  never  occurs  (P.  T.  /?.,  II,  270-272). 

3.  Neither  Greek  inscription,  nor  letter,  nor  historian  of  any 
age  mentions  the  kings  of  Persia  by  this  title — ^not  even  Josephus 
(P.  T,  K.,  II,  272-281). 

4.  In  the  Scriptiu^es  the  title  is  used  but  once,  to  wit,  in  Ezra  v. 
13,*  where  Cyrus  is  spoken  of  as  king  of  Babylon  (P.  T.  B.,  II,  281). 

5.  Even  in  Babylonia  the  title  alone  is  foimd  in  but  a  few,  com- 
paratively, of  the  tablets;!  and  it  is  never  foimd  on  the  tablets 
from  the  reigns  of  Smerdis,  Xerxes(?),  Artaxerxes  I,  Darius  II, 
and  Artaxerxes  II.J    It  is  never  found,  either  alone  or  in  combi- 

*  This  phrase  is  worthy  of  special  consideration,  because  of  the  fine  linguistic 
discrimination  and  the  exact  accuracy  of  the  writer.  The  twelfth  verse  reads: 
"But  after  that  our  fathers  had  provoked  the  God  of  heaven  unto  wrath,  he  gave 
them  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  Babylon  0^2  ^^D),  the 
Chaldean,  who  destroyed  this  house  and  carried  the  people  away  into  Babylon." 
The  thirteenth  reads:  ''But  in  the  first  year  of  C3rrus  king  of  Babylon  (M3So 
S33  *1)  King  C3rrus  (^3^9  Vni2)  made  a  decree  to  build  this  house  of 
God.''  The  English  version  fails  to  bring  out  the  distinction  between  Cyrus  and 
Nebuchadnezzar  as  kings  of  Babylon.  The  Aramaic  original  shows  clearly  by 
the  use  of  di  that  a  distinction  is  made  by  the  writer  between  the  first  year  of 
C3rrus  as  king  of  Babylon  and  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  as  king  of  Persia.  The  idea 
is  that  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  restored  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  Jehovah,  the 
first  year  that  he  reigned  over  Babylon.  The  phrase  would  be  literally  rendered: 
"in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  the  king,  that  is  of  Babylon." 

t  To  wit,  in  but  nine  to  eleven  C3rrus  tablets  out  of  375,  and  once  in  the  Cyrus 
Cylinder;  in  from  twenty-two  to  thirty  Cambyses  tablets  out  of  445;  out  of  the 
eleven  Smerdis  tablets,  not  at  all  (see  Z.  A.,  IX,  Strassmaier,  "Notes  du  VIII- 
tidme  Congrfts  intemationale.  No.  22) ;  in  but  nine  to  fourteen  out  of  600  Darius 
tablets;  out  of  fourteen  Xerxes  tablets,  in  at  most  one;  in  no  one  of  the  126  Arta- 
xerxes' tablets;  and  in  no  one  of  the  eighty-eight  (?)  Darius  Nothus  tablets. 
Or,  out  of  1569  tablets  from  the  Persian  period,  only  forty  to  fifty-six  have  the 
name  of  the  king  plus  the  title  king  of  Babylon  alone  in  the  subscription. 

I  In  fairness,  it  must  be  added  here  that  the  phrase  "king  of  Babylon"  does 
occur  besides  on  the  Babylonian  tablets  in  the  following  combination,  to  wit: 
the  name  of  the  king  plus  the  combination  "king  of  Babylon  and  of  the  lands," 
in  the  tablets  of  Cyrus  twenty-four  to  twenty-five  times;  of  Cambyses,  fifty  to 
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nations,  upon  the  tablets  from  the  times  of  Artaxerxes  I,  Darius 
II,  or  Artaxerxes  III. 

No  argument,  then,  is  needed  to  show  that  Dr.  Driver  is  absolutely 
wrong  when  he  states  that  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus, 
the  standing  official  title  of  the  Achamenidse  was  not  "  king  of 
Persia,"  but  "king  of  Babylon."  Especially,  is  he  WTong  in  sup- 
posing that  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  living  as  they  did  in  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  I,  would  use  this  title  of  that  king;  inasmuch  as  neither 
alone  nor  in  combination  has  this  title  been  found  as  yet  upon  any 
inscription  frpm  his  reign. 

IV.  "The  King." 

After  "king  of  Babylon"  this  title  is  the  one  first  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Driver  as  the  common  title  of  the  kings  of  Persia.    But  notice: 

First,  this  title  never  occurs  alone  on  any  monument  of  the 
Persian  kings  except  once,  and  that  in  an  indefinite  address  to  an 
imaginary  king.  This  is  fomid  in  verse  105  of  the  Behistun  in- 
scription, which  reads:  "King  Darius  says:  Whosoever  thou  art, 
0  king,  who  mayest  rule  after  me,  etc." 

Secondly,  nor  has  it  been  found  on  any  Babylonian  tablet  as  a 
designation  of  any  particular  king,  but  only  in  such  general  phrases 
as  "son(?)  of  the  king,"  "storehouse  of  the  king,"  etc. 

Thirdly,  it  is,  however,  the  usual  title  in  the  contemporary  Greek 
historians,  Ctesias,  Herodotus,  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  and 
also  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  Dr.  Driver's  statement  is  true  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  writings,  but  not  of  the  original  native  and 
Babylonian  sources  to  which  he  is  ostensibly  referring. 

How,  t'»en,  are  we  to  account  for  the  difference  in  usage  between 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  moniunents  of 
Persia  and  Babylonia  on  the  other?  The  answer  is: — easily,  when 
we  remember  that  the  kind  of  literature  preserved  to  us  on  the 
monuments  is  entirely  different  from  that  contained  in  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  records.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  critics  have  made 
the  most  astonishing  non  sequUurs.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  long 
lists  of  royal  titles  which  have  been  collected  and  published  in 

fifty-three  times;  of  Smerdis,  twice;  of  Darius,  150  to  154  times;  of  Xerxes,  once; 
of  ^\rtaxerxes,  no  time.  The  phrase  followed  by  the  combination  "king  of  Baby- 
lon, king  of  the  lands,"  occurs  in  the  tablets  of  Cjrrus  266  to  273  times;  of  Camby- 
ses,  301  to  306  times;  of  Smexdis,  thirteen  times;  of  Darius,  369  times;  of  Xerxes, 
three  times;  of  Artaxerxes,  no  time.  The  phrase  "king  of  Babylon"  occurs  also 
nine  other  times  in  various  combinations,  see  in  §  I,  pages  269,  270,  Vol.  II. 
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the  preceding  articles,  that  royal  titles  and  designations  were  used 
with  all  the  discrimination  and  taste  which  would  be  employed  to- 
day;  and  that  differences  in  the  kind  of  literature  in  which  the  title 
was  used,  or  in  the  relation  of  the  person  speaking  to  the  monarch 
spoken  of,  were  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  manner  of 
address  or  reference  to  the  monarch  mentioned.  Let  any  one  look, 
for  example,  over  the  letters  of  Tel-el-Amarna  or  the  Greek  letters, 
and  he  will  see  that  the  manner  of  address  is  peculiar  to  that  kind 
of  literature.  So,  also,  in  the  legal  documents  of  Babylonia  and 
Egypt,  one  should  notice  that  the  superscription  of  the  Egyptian 
and  the  subscription  of  the  Babylonian  contain  acciu*ate  dates 
and  distinctive  titles,  but  no  flourishing  of  titles  of  honor  needless 
for  the  purpose  of  business.  Again,  in  the  Greek  historians,  where 
the  name  alone  or  the  title  alone  is  sufficient  for  definiteness,  it 
alone  is  used;  but  the  distinctive  titles  are  employed  when  needed. 
So,  also,  in  the  Scriptiu^es,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  use  the  very  manner 
of  address  and  give  in  every  case  the  particular  title  and  designation 
which  are  proper  to  them  and  to  the  dociunent  which  they  use. 
In  speaking  to  the  monarch  personally  they  use  the  term  "king," 
as  their  position  and  close  relation  to  him  entitle  them  to  do.  In 
official  documents  they  give  the  appropriate  titles.  In  letters 
they  give  the  proper  address.  There  is  not  one  title  or  designation 
in  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  that  is  not  suitable  to  the 
time  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  and  to  the  character  of  the 
particular  writing  in  which  it  occurs. 

V.  "The  Great  King." 

Dr.  Driver  asserts  that  this  was  a  standing  official  title;  and 
implies  that  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  should,  if  they  wrote  the  books 
bearing  their  names,  have  emptoyed  this  title  to  designate  the  kings 
of  Persia. 

But  it  will  be  noted  that  no  Persian  or  Babylonian  inscription, 
nor,  in  fact,  any  contemporary  writer  of  any  nation,  uses  this 
title  alone  to  designate  the  Persian  king,  except  Xenophon  in  the 
AnabasiSf  and  he  even  but  a  few  times,  e.g.,  I.  3,  7  bis,  II.  3. 

In  combination  with  the  name  alone  it  is  found  on  the  seal  of 
Darius  (Bezold,  II,  Sgl.) ;  on  several  vases  of  Xerxes  {id.,  XX.  2) ; 
and  on  a  vase  of  Artaxerxes  (see  Weissbach  u.  Bang,  Die  AUpers. 
Keilins.,  p.  47). 

In  other  combinations  on  inscriptions,  it  is  found  in  all  the  tri- 
lingual inscriptions  published  by  Bezold  and  by  Weissbach  and 
Bang.    So  Cyrus  calls  himself  on  the  Clay  Cylinder,  20-52,  and 
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Cambyses  is  called  "a  great  king  of  Egypt"  (Brugsch,  History ^ 
II,  294). 

It  will  be  noted,  further,  with  regard  to  this  title: 

First,  that  it  is  never  used  in  the  subscriptions,  nor,  I  believe, 
anjrwhere  else  in  the  contract-tablets  of  Babylon. 

Secondly,  that  it  is  used  in  Persian  on  a  seal,  on  a  vase,  and  on 
rock  inscriptions,  such  as  are  nowhere  mentioned  Lq  the  Scriptures. 

Thirdly,  that  it  is  not  a  common  title  in  the  Greek  classics. 

Fourthly,  that  it  is  not  a  distinctive  title  of  kings  of  Persia, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  used  both  before  and  after  the  Achaemenids  by 
the  kings  of  Babylon,  Assyria,  B^pt,  and  by  the  successors  of 
Alexander.  Among  the  kings  of  Egypt  it  is  used  by  Queen 
Hatshepsu  (see  P.  T.  B.,  II,  638, 19),  of  Amenophis  III  {id,,  645, 

II,  12),  of  Amenophis  IV  {id,,  661,  58-66),  of  Rameses  I  {id,,  Vol. 

III,  55  (11)),  of  Seti  I  (id.,  58  (30)),  of  Rameses  II  {id.,  62  (46), 
(47),  (65)),  of  Rameses  IX  {id,,  69  (9)).  Among  the  kings  of 
Babylon,  the  phrase  "§arru  dannu,''  mighty  king,  is  used  by  Dingi 
(P.  T,  R.,  II,  466),  Bursin  {id,,  467),  Gamil-Sin  (id.),  Sargon  {U., 
468),  Hammurabi  (id.),  Samsu-iluna  {id,,  469),  Ammiditana  {id,), 
Ammizaduga  {id.),  KaraindaS  {id.,  470),  BumaburiaS  {id.),  Kuri- 
galzu  {id.),  Marduk-tabik-zerim  {id,,  471),  Nebuchadnezzar  I  {id.), 
Esarhaddon  {id,,  473),  SamaSSumukin  {id,,  474),  Nabopolassar 
{id,,  475),  Nabonidus  {id,,  479).  The  last  named  uses,  also,  the 
phrase  "the  great  king"  {id.,  479).  The  kings  of  Assyria  use  the 
title  "Sarru  dannu,''  mighty  king,  from  the  time  of  ASurubaUit 
{id.,  479)  down  to  the  last  king,  SinSar-i§kim  {id,,  497);  and  the 
phrase  "Sarru  rabu,"  great  king,  from  the  time  of  Ramman-Nirari 
{id.,  482)  down  to  the  last  king  {id.,  497).  So  in  the  inscriptions 
of  the  Seleucids  (P.  T.  R.,  Ill,  250.  7;  251.  9)  and  in  one  inscrip- 
tion (P.  T.  R.,  Ill,  427)  and  on  many  of  the  coins  of  the  Arsacids, 
and  on  two  coins  of  Bactrian  kings  (P.  T.  R.,  Ill,  427,  430)  the 
phrase  "great  king'*  is  used  along  with  the  name  alone  or  more 
frequently  in  combination  with  other  titles,  such  as  "  the  great  king 
of  kings,  Arsaces,"  etc. 

VL   "King  of  Kings.'' 

With  respect  to  the  assertion  that  after  the  conquest  of  Baby- 
lonia the  official  title  was  "  king  of  kings"  it  should  be  remarked 
that: 

This  title  is  never  used  alone  in  any  known  record,  so  far  as  I 
have  seen.  In  conjunction  with  the  name  of  the  king  it  is  found 
nowhere,  except  possibly  in  the  Aramaic   inscription  foimd  at 
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Memphis  (see  P.  T.  R.,  Vol.  II,  271,  272).  In  conjunction  with 
the  name  plus  that  of  the  father,  it  is  foimd  only  in  the  inscription 
of  Gadates  (P.  T.  i2.,  Vol.  II,  273).  In  all  other  places  where  it 
occurs  it  is  one  of  many  titles  used  on  rock  inscriptions,  with  regard 
to  which,  what  seems  most  noteworthy  in  this  connection  is,  that  it 
was  not  a  specific  designation  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  used  of  many  kings  of  Babylonia,  e.g.,  Nebuchadnezzar  I  is 
called  the  "prince  of  kings"  (nasik  Sarr&ni)  (P.  T.  i?.,  II,  472); 
Merodach-Baladan,  "the  lord  of  lords"  {id.,  473).  It  is  used, 
also,  of  the  kings  of  Assyria:  e.g.,  ASuma^irabal  is  called 
"king  of  lords"  (id.,  483);  "kmg  of  kinglets,"  "lord  of  lords," 
"king  of  kings,"  (id.),  "king  of  kings"  (id.,  484);  Esarhaddon, 
"king  of  the  kings  of  Egypt"  (id.,  492);  A5urbanipal,  "king  of 
kmgs"  (id.,  495,  496),  "lord  of  kings"  (id.  often).  Among  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  moreover,  Amenhotep  III  bears  the  title  "  king 
of  kings"  (id.,  643,  644),  "prince  of  princes"  (id.);  Darius,  "king 
of  kings"  (id.,  Ill,  78).  In  the  Aramaic  inscriptions  of  Eshmunazar, 
again,  the  king  of  Persia  is  called  "the  lord  of  kings"  (P.  T.  R., 
Ill,  424);  in  the  Ma'sub  inscription,  Ptolemy  is  so  called  (id., 
424);  so,  also,  in  the  inscriptions  from  Lamax  Lapithaea  (id.,  425). 
So  Abdashtoreth  is  called  in  the  inscription  of  Larnax  Lapithaea 
(id.,  425).  This,  also,  is  the  usual  title  of  the  Arsacid  kings  (see 
P.  T.  R.,  Ill,  426-428). 

VII.  "King  of  the  Lands." 

As  to  the  title  "king  of  the  lands"  (Sar  mat&ti),  it  should  be 
remarked — 

First,  that  it  is  never  found  alone. 

Secondly,  that  in  the  Medo-Persian  monuments  it  is  never  found 
except  in  combination  with  three  or  more  other  titles. 

Thirdly,  that  it  is  never  used  in  Greek,  except,  perhaps,  once  in 
Herodotus,  in  his  translation  of  the  Teams  stele  of  Darius  Hystaspes 
(Bk.  IV.  91). 

Fom-thly,  that  it  is  never  employed  in  any  Egyptian  monument 
except  in  that  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  which  was  written  in  Baby- 
Ionian  and  other  languages,  on  the  stele  found  near  the  Suez  Canal. 

Fifthly,  that  its  use  with  the  addition  of  the  name  alone,  even 
on  the  tablets  of  Babylon,  was  not  the  common  one  in  the  reigns 
of  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Smerdis,  Darius  Hystaspes  and  Xerxes.  In 
the  C3rrus  tablets  it  occurs  in  but  twenty-three  to  twenty-seven 
out  of  368;  in  the  Cambyses  tablets,  in  twenty-two  to  twenty-six 
out  of  438;  in  the  Darius  tablets,  in  twenty-six  to  twenty-nine  out 
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of  579;  in  one  or  two  Xerxes  tablets  out  of  thirteen;  and  in  none 
of  the  Smerdis  tablets. 

Sixthly,  that  the  use  of  the  phrase  was  not  confined  to  the  Per- 
sian kings,  nor  did  it  cease  at  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  empire 
under  Darius  Codomannus.  For  example,  it  is  used  alone  and  in 
conjimction  with  the  name  of  one  or  more  of  the  Antiochi;  and 
also  m  combination  with  other  titles  (see  P.  T.  fi.,  Ill,  250,  251). 

Seventhly,  that  in  the  reigns  of  Artaxerxes  I,  Darius  II  and  Arta- 
xerxes  II  (one  tablet  only)  all  the  Babylonian  tablets  are  of  this 
form  with  the  addition  of  the  name.  The  title  " king  of  Babylon" 
and  all  combinations  have  been  dropped  and  we  find  simply  "  Artar 
xerxes,  king  of  lands"  and  "Darius,  king  of  lands." 

The  problem,  then,  with  regard  to  this  title,  reduces  itself  to 
the  question,  Why  did  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  living  as  they  did  in 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  the  First,  not  use  this  title  in  conjunction 
with  his  name,  seeing  that  the  Babylonian  tablets  of  that  time  use 
it  and  nothing  but  it?    To  this  we  would  answer — 

First,  that  all  the  tablets  from  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  Darius 
and  others  so  far  foimd  and  published  number  about  200  in  all, 
and  these  all  from  one  small  place — ^Nippur  in  Babylonia. 

Secondly,  in  the  Medo-Persian  inscriptions  Artaxerxes  is  called 
"Artaxerxes,  the  king,"  "Artaxerxes,  the  great  king,"  and  simply 
"Artaxerxes,"  but  never,  except  in  combinations  on  three  monu- 
mental titles,  is  Artaxerxes  called  "  the  king  of  the  lands." 

Thirdly,  his  Egyptian  cartouch  reads  simply  "Artaxerxes, 
Pharaoh  the  Great,"  and  in  another  place  he  is  called  "  the  king  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  the  sovereign  Artaxerxes." 

Fourthly,  the  Greeks  who  were  his  contemporaries  call  him 
usually  "King,"  "Artaxerxes,  the  king,"  * 'Artaxerxes,"  "King 
Artaxerxes"  "Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes,"  and  "King 
Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes,"  but  they  never  call  him  "king  of 
lands." 

Fifthly,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  use  the  titles  "  King,"  "  Artaxerxes," 
"Artaxerxes,  the  king,"  or  "the  King  Artaxerxes,"  and  once  Ezra 
says  "Artaxerxes,  king  of  kings,"  and  three  times  "Artaxerxes, 
king  of  Persia." 

If  now  we  ask  why  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  use  these  titles  and  not 
" king  of  lands"  we  reply: 

First,  we  have  shown  that  this  title,  so  far  as  found,  was  used, 
except  in  a  few  combinations,  only  in  Babylonia.  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah were  not  residents  of  Babylonia  but  of  Persia.  They  lived 
at  the  com-t  and  capital  of  the  Persian  empire.    There  is  no 
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evidence  that  the  title  "king  of  lands"  was  employed  in  Persia 
proper  as  a  title  in  conjunction  with  the  name  alone,  nor  anywhere 
except  in  monumental  combinations;  nor  is  there  evidence  that  it 
was  used  anywhere  but  in  Babylon.  Why,  then,  should  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  have  used  it? 

Secondly,  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  this  title  was  in  general 
use  throughout  the  empire  of  the  Persians,  it  might  not  have  been 
mentioned  in  a  mere  fragment  of  literature  such  as  we  have  in 
Ezra-Nehemiah. 

Thirdly,  it  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  group  in  Article  I  (P. 
T.  R.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  260, 267),  that  the  title  "  king  of  lands"  has  never 
been  found  except  in  contractrtablets  from  Babylonia,  and  in  several 
combinations  of  monumental  titles  from  Persia  (P.  T.  fl.,  II,  262, 
268).  No  proof  is  forthcoming  that  it  was  ever  used  in  any  other 
kind  of  literature;  such  as  letters,  decrees,  personal  address,  history, 
or  in  actual  court  ceremonial  speech. 

Conclusion. 

Before  closing  this  article  I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  attention 
to  two  remarks  suggested  by  the  titles  collected. 

First,  in  view  of  the  immense  variety  of  these  titles;  in  view  of  the 
facts  that  different  kinds  of  titles  prevail  in  different  kinds  of  litera- 
ture, and  that  different  authors  exercise  their  individual  preferences 
in  their  designations  of  particular  kings;  and  in  view,  finally,  of  the 
fact  that  the  titles  most  commonly  used  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
have  prevailed  in  all  ages  of  the  world  and  among  all  peoples  in 
similar  kinds  of  literature,  and  were  used  in  similar  relations  of  the 
writers  and  speakers  to  their  particular  king — ^we  deem  it  prepos- 
terous to  prescribe  what  titles  any  given  author  must  have  used, 
or  to  suppose  that  the  omission  or  insertion  of  any  such  titles,  as 
those  mentioned  by  Dr.  Driver,  can  supply  an  indication  of  the 
age  of  the  docimient  in  which  they  occur.* 

*Even  the  title  ''Pharaoh''  to  designate  the  king  of  E^gypt  does  not  imply 
a  late  date  for  the  Pentateuch,  as  the  collection  of  titles  of  the  E^gyptian 
kings  given  above  in  Articles  III  and  IV  demonstrate.  For,  first,  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  title  "Pharaoh"  was  used  especially  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  of  the 
eighteenth,  nineteenth  and  twentieth  dynasties,  and,  secondly,  that  such  Egyp- 
tian writings  as  concern  the  monarch  only  indirectly  (such  as  the  tales  of  Saneha 
and  of  Khamuas,  "the  most  notable  of  the  numerous  progeny  of  the  great  king 
Rameses  II")  (see  Griffith's  Stories  of  the  High  Priest  of  Memphis,  Oxford,  1900) 
contain  the  title  Pharaoh  as  the  preferable  designation  of  the  monarch  of  Egypt. 
This  is  worthy  of  more  extended  investigation.  At  present  we  can  only  say.  that 
a  title  which  was  probably  used  as  early  as  the  first  djmasty  (see  P,  T,  R., 
Vol.  II,  p.  619),  and  in  the  fifth  and  twelfth  dynasties  {id.,  623  and  627),  and 
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Secondly,  a  caveat  should  be  entered  against  hasty  generaliza- 
tions and  unsupported  assertions  which  tend  to  undermine  faith  in 
the  historicity  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  If  the  statements 
of  Dr.  Driver*  with  regard  to  the  titles  of  the  kings  foimd  in  Ezra- 
Nehemiah,  supported  by  an  array  of  evidence,  have  been  shown  by 
a  fuller  induction  of  facts  to  be  without  f oimdation,  and  the  state- 
ments of  the  Scriptiu-es  stand  approved — what  credit  can  be  given 
to  assertions  of  radical  critics,  for  which  no  evidence  whatever 
has  been  nor  can  be  produced?  In  short,  if  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  these  titles  of  the  kings,  much  evidence  can  be  gathered  from 
outside  sources,  and  this  evidence  when  gathered  is  found  to  be 
against  the  radical  critics  and  overwhelmingly  and  convincingly 
in  favor  of  the  Biblical  statements  and  usage,  is  not  the  presump- 
tion justified  that,  where  no  evidence  is  forthcoming,  the  Bible  is 
right  and  the  critics  who  attack  its  statements  wrong? 

Princeton^  N.  J,  Robert  D.  Wilson. 

more  commonly  in  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth  and  twentieth  dynasties,  might 
very  well  have  been  employed  by  Moses  in  designating  the  king  of  Egypt.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  individual  king  as  the  power  hostile  to  the  Hebrews  and  their 
God  that  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch  wishes  to  designate. 

*  In  this  and  the  preceding  articles  on  the  titles  of  the  Persian  kings  in  Ezra- 
Nehemiah,  I  have  singled  out  Dr.  Driver's  statements  rather  than  those  of  some 
other  writer  on  Introduction ;  because  he  has  given  the  fullest,  clearest,  and 
fairest  argument  possible  in  support  of  the  assertion,  first  made  apparently  by 
Ewald,  that  the  use  of  the  title  "king  of  Persia''  demanded  a  date  for  Ezra- 
Nehemiah  subsequent  to  the  downfall  of  the  Persian  kingdom.  If,  therefore,  it 
has  been  shown  that  Dr.  Driver's  contention  is  insufficiently  supported  by  the 
facts,  or  rather  is  contrary  to  the  facts,  much  more  will  it  have  been  shown  that 
the  mere  assertions  of  others  are  without  justification. 


III. 

ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER'S  PREPARATION 
FOR  HIS  PROFESSORSHIP.* 

DURING  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  Samuel  Johnson  visited  the 
Uttle  island  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  where  Columba 
and  his  companions  lived;  and  from  which  they  moved  on  their 
missionary  journeys  to  the  neighboring  islands  and  to  the  mainland. 
Standing  on  the  bleak  hill  which  crowns  it,  his  mind  traveled  back 
to  the  period  when,  to  quote  his  words,  "  it  was  the  limiinary  of  the 
Caledonian  regions."  The  association  of  the  place  with  the 
saintly  life  and  labors  of  the  Irish  apostle  of  Scotland  called  from 
him  an  eloquent  expression  of  contemptuous  pity  for  those  whom 
such  associations  do  not  interest  and  benefit, — ^for  those  "whose 
patriotism  is  not  deepened  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  whose 
piety  does  not  grow  warmer  on  the  island  of  lona."  In  every  case 
in  which  association  of  this  kind  exerts  a  beneficent  influence,  the 
benefit  takes  its  departure  not  from  the  mere  physical  element, 
but  from  the  human  element  associated  with  it.  There  is  much  to 
charm  the  senses  in  the  towers,  the  halls,  the  pictures,  the 
libraries,  the  peaceful  rivers,  the  gardens  and  the  noble  trees  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  But  what  are  these  delights  of  sense  in 
their  power  to  uplift,  to  inspire,  to  awaken  the  high  resolve  "to 
scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days,"  when  compared  with  the 
human  memories  which  the  university  cities  of  England  awaken  or 
deepen?  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  was  right 
when  he  said  that  Oxford  is  the  university  of  great  movements  and 
Cambridge  the  imiversity  of  great  men;  but  one  cannot  walk  in  * 
either  Oxford  or  Cambridge  without  crowding  thoughts  of  the  great 
and  good  whose  lives  have  made  them  places  of  pilgrimage  for  all 
time. 

Called  to  deliver  the  first  address  of  the  session,  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  I  could  not  do  better  than  ask  you  to  surrender  your- 
selves for  the  hoiu*  to  some  of  the  great  associations  which  constitute 
no  small  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  place  in  which  you  are  to  begin 
or  continue  your  theological  studies.    For  young  as  the  town  of 

*  An  address  to  the  students  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
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Princeton  is  when  compared  with  the  seat«  of  the  great  schools  of 
learning  on  the  continent  or  in  Great  Britain,  it  needs  only  a 
little  study  to  discover  that  we  too  are  rich  in  great  memories  of 
the  kind  which  should  inspire  high  resolve. 

The  University  of  Princeton,  standing  on  one  of  the  first  foothills 
of  the  Appalachian  Moimtains  and  in  a  town  whose  trees  and  lawns 
have  given  it  a  continental  fame,  whose  oldest  hall  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  pre-revolutionary  architecture,  with  its  monu- 
mental buildings  increased  in  number  nearly  every  year,  and  with  its 
noble  towers  and  library  and  memorial  theatre,  produces  aprofoimd 
impression  on  the  visitor.  But  what  are  these  to  its  hximan  associa- 
tions? It  is  the  great  names  on  the  gravestones  in  the  cemetery,  the 
marble  stone  that  marks  the  place  where  Mercer  fell,  the  homes  of 
two  signers  of  the  great  Declaration;  it  is  the  memorable  fact,  that 
here  Madison  and  Paterson,  in  the  Whig  and  Cliosophic  Societies, 
began  their  discussions  of  the  great  problems  of  constitutional 
government  which  they  debated  in  maturer  years  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention;  that  here  Ellsworth  began  to  learn  the  lessons 
in  jurisprudence  which  made  him  the  great  Chief  Justice;  that  here 
the  elder  Edwards  planned  to  write  his  History  of  Redemption^  and 
Davies  delivered  his  eloquent  discourses;  that  here  Witherspoon  im- 
pressed permanently  his  strong  personality  on  the  life  of  a  great  insti- 
tution, and  on  the  individual  lives  of  his  students;  that  here  the 
elder  Maclean  lectured  from  the  first  chair  of  Chemistry  in  the 
United  States,  and  Henry  conducted  the  experiments  which  issued  in 
the  great  discoveries  which  made  possible  the  invention  of  the  elec- 
tric telegraph — ^it  is  names  and  facts  like  these  which  make  the  town 
a  benediction  to  all  who  will  3rield  themselves  to  its  memories. 

Younger  by  three-fourths  of  a  century  than  the  University  is  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  which  you  are  students.  Though  the 
eldest  of  the  divinity  schools  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  it  is  less 
than  a  century  old.  The  years  which  have  passed  will  one  day  be 
looked  on  as  a  brief  period  in  the  life  of  this  institution  of  learning. 
If  we  choose  to  think  of  Princeton's  age  comparatively,  and  to  call 
to  mind  the  fact  that  they  still  deliver  theological  lectures  at 
Paris  where  Thomas  Aquinas  taught  in  the  thirteenth,  and  at  Ox- 
ford where  John  Wycliffe  taught  in  the  fourteenth  century,  our 
Seminary  is  in  its  infancy.  Even  among  American  institutions  it 
is  not  the  oldest.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  Seminary,  now  at 
New  Brunswick,  was  founded  in  1795;  the  Associate  Reformed 
Seminary  in  1804;  and  Andover  in  1809.  Thus  three  American 
divinity  schools  antedate  Princeton  Seminary,  as  three  American 
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colleges  antedate  Princeton  University.  But  young  as  it  is,  Prince- 
ton Seminary  has  not  only  done  a  large  work  for  the  Church  and 
the  worid,  but  is  rich  in  inspirijig  associations. 

Of  these  none  are  more  precious  than  the  careers  and  characters 
of  the  fotmders  and  the  early  professors.  It  is  one  of  these  that  I 
shall  bring  before  you  this  morning.  I  shall  tell  the  story  of  Archi- 
bald Alexander,  our  first  professor;  the  story,  not  of  his  career  in 
Princeton,  but  of  those  preceding  and  preparatory  years  which 
explain  his  Princeton  life  and  justify  the  veneration  with  which 
we  always  speak  of  him.  It  is  origins  and  beginnings  with  which 
history  is  most  closely  concerned,  and  in  which  the  reader  of 
history  is  most  deeply  interested.  Limited  in  time  as  this  opening 
address  must  be,  I  am  compelled  in  selecting  a  special  subject  to 
choose  between  his  earlier  and  his  later  life.  And  without  hesitation 
I  choose  the  earlier,  not  only  because  less  known,  but  because  it  is 
the  earlier  and  for  you,  therefore,  the  more  important  to  know.  I 
am  not  without  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  so  deeply  to  interest  you  in 
the  man  as  to  lead  you  to  the  charming  biography  written  by  his  son.* 
If  I  shall  do  no  more  than  this  I  shall  be  content;  for  in  that  case 
I  shall  have  helped  to  bring  you  into  vital  communion  with  one  of 
the  loftiest,  piu-est  and  simplest  characters,  with  one  of  the  largest 
and  best-disciplined  intellects  the  American  Chiu-ch  has  produced. 

We  shall  do  no  wrong  to  their  associates  if  we  say  that  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  owes  this  Seminary  above  all  to  the  anxiety,  the 
prayer,  the  con-espondence  and  the  separate  and  united  labors 
of  three  notable  men:  Ashbel  Green,  Samuel  Miller  and  Archibald 
Alexander. 

If  ever  a  man  inherited  the  right  and  the  duty  to  promote  the 
interests  of  higher  learning,  in  particular  to  take  part  in  laying  the 
f oimdations  of  a  theological  institution,  it  was  Ashbel  Green,  some- 
time President  of  Princeton  College.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Jacob 
Green  of  Hanover,  New  Jersey,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  had 
educated  not  a  few  ministers  in  his  house,  and  had  acted  during 
a  vacancy  as  President  of  Princeton.  His  maternal  grandfather, 
the  Rev.  John  Pierson  of  Woodbridge,  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1711,  was  one  of  the  founders  and  first  trustees  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege. His  great-grandfather,  the  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  grad- 
uated at  Harvard,  was  one  of  the  foimders  and  the  first  Presi- 
dent or  Rector  of  Yale  College.    And  his  great-great-grandfather, 

*  The  Life  of  Archibald  Alexander,  D.D.,  First  Professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  By  James  W.  Alexander,  D.D.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner,  1854. 
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Abraham  Pierson,  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  England,  and  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  life  of  Harvard  at  new  Cambridge  in 
Massachusetts.  With  such  an  ancestry,  Ashbel  Green  was  only 
continuing  the  work  of  his  family  when  he  sent  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  1805  an  overture,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  Church's 
and  the  coimtry's  need  of  learned  and  devoted  ministers,  and 
prayed  the  Assembly  to  see  to  it  that  the  Presbyteries  of  the 
Church  take  regular  steps  to  secm*e  suitable  candidates  and  to 
proceed  to  their  education.  This  overture  and  its  favorable 
reception  were  the  first  public  action  toward  the  planting  of  this 
institution.  Dr.  Green  was  at  that  date  the  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church  of  Philadelphia.  Among  his  intimate  friends  and  cor- 
respondents was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  D.D.,  one  of  the  col- 
legiate pastors  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York.  Samuel 
Miller's  memory  is  one  of  the  highly  honored  memories  in  the 
possession  of  our  Church.  We  are  too  apt  to  think  of  him  chiefly  as 
a  saintly  man,  who  was  eminently  a  gentleman.  He  was  a  saint; 
and  he  brought  to  his  Seminary  professorship  that  fine  urbanity 
which  was  the  fruit  of  good  blood,  lifelong  association  with  men 
of  influence,  native  gifts  for  society,  a  profoimd  Christian  experience 
and  a  successful  career  as  the  pastor  of  a  great  city  church.  But 
Samuel  Miller,  this  Seminary  should  be  the  last  to  forget,  was  also 
a  man  of  exceptional  ability,  of  wide  reading,  of  real  scholarship 
and  of  diversified  intellectual  sympathies.  TVTiatever  he  studied 
was  submitted  to  the  reflection  of  a  strong  and  judicial  mind. 
I  hope  to  do  later,  what  the  time  allotted  to  this  opening  lecture 
will  not  permit  me  to  do  now,  namely,  so  to  set  before  you  the  life 
and  character  and  work  of  this  great  foimder  and  benefactor  of  the 
Seminary,  as  will  leave  on  you  the  impression  I  have  received  of  his 
high  intellectual  life.  That  he  lived  far  above  the  intellectual  level 
on  w^hich  many  of  his  conspicuous  contemporaries  lived,  no  one  who 
knows  his  life  and  work  can  doubt.  Samuel  Miller,  as  I  have  said, 
was  one  of  Ashbel  Green's  most  valued  friends  and  correspondents. 
Whether  Dr.  Green  awakened  or  onty  deepened  Dr.  Miller's  interest 
in  the  plan  of  a  regular  system  of  ministerial  education  it  is  now 
impossible  to  tell.  Certain  it  is,  that  not  long  after  the  overture  of 
1805  the  two  men  were  in  correspondence  on  this  subject  in  connec- 
tion with  the  kindred  subject  of  the  projected  seminary  at  Andover, 
on  which  Mr.  Miller's  New  England  blood  and  friendships  led  him 
to  look  with  favor.  But  before  Andover  Seminary  was  established 
in  1809  Dr.  Miller  had  become  convinced  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  must  imdertake  the  education  of  its  own  ministry.    Mean- 
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while,  in  1808,  Archibald  Alexander,  then  the  pastor  of  the  Third 
Church  of  Philadelphia,  preached  as  the  retiring  Moderator  a 
sermon  before  the  General  Assembly,  from  the  text,  "  Seek  ye  to 
excel,  to  the  edifying  of  the  Church."  "The  first  thing  which  de- 
serves our  attention,"  said  he,  "is  the  introduction  of  suitable  men 
into  the  ministry.  If  you  would  have  a  well-disciplined  anny,  you 
must  begin  by  appointing  good  officers.  There  is  no  subject  which 
more  deserves  the  attention  of  our  Church  when  met  in  General 
Assembly  than  this.  The  deficiency  of  preachers  is  great.  Our 
vacancies  are  numerous  and  churches  often  continue  for  years 
unsupplied,  by  which  means  they  are  broken  up  and  destroyed." 
He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Church  would  not  have  a  supply 
of  ministers  adequate  to  its  needs  until  every  Presbytery,  certainly 
until  every  Synod  had  under  its  direction  a  seminary  established  for 
the  single  purpose  of  educating  youth  for  the  ministry,  and  in  which 
the  course  of  education  from  its  commencement  would  be  directed 
toward  this  object. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  sermon  was  the  result  of  consulta- 
tion and  correspondence  with  Dr.  Green  and  Dr.  Miller.  Certainly 
it  gave  the  needed  impetus  and  the  right  direction  to  the  movement 
to  provide  the  Church  with  a  theologically  educated  ministiy.  For 
the  next  year  an  overture  came  to  the  General  Assembly  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  distinctly  proposing  the  establishment 
of  a  theological  school.  Tlie  Assembly  appointed  a  committee, 
and  referred  the  subject  to  the  Presbyteries.  The  answer  of  the 
Presbyteries  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Seminary  "  Plan."  A 
Board  of  Directors  was  elected,  of  which  Ashbel  Green  became  the 
President,  and  of  which  Samuel  Miller  and  Archibald  Alexander 
were  members.  In  1811  Archibald  Alexander  was  elected  the  pro- 
fessor of  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  in  1812  Samuel  Miller  was 
elected  as  his  colleague.  Dining  the  latter  year  the  Seminary  was 
opened  with  three  students  in  attendance.  With  the  name  of  Archi- 
bald Alexander,  therefore,  begins  the  list  of  the  instructors  of  this 
institution,  of  those  who  defined  its  curriculum  and  have  given 
character  to  its  internal  life. 

One  of  the  richest  valleys  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Appalachian 
Movmtains  lies  between  two  ranges,  which,  while  somewhat  broken 
into  peaks  in  the  northeast,  can  be  traced  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  As  you  move  south  the  ranges  become  more  regular 
and  less  broken,  imtil  they  sink  into  the  alluvium  of  the  States  that 
border  on  the  Gulf.  The  Hudson  has  cut  its  way  across  the  valley 
at  Newburgh,  the  Delaware  at  Easton,  the  Schuylkill  at  Reading, 
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the  Susquehanna  at  Harrisbiu-g,  and  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport. 
South  of  the  Potomac,  speaking  roughly,  the  valley  widens  imtil  at 
places  it  is  quite  thirty  miles  in  breadth.  It  was  rich  in  timber  at 
almost  all  points  when  the  whites  entered  it;  and  wherever  the 
land  was  cleared  and  tilled  it  amply  rewarded  by  rich  and  diversified 
harvests  the  labors  of  the  settlers.  The  mountains  were  always  in 
sight  to  give  the  element  of  sublimity  to  a  landscape  which  even 
without  them  would  have  possessed  elements  of  exceptional  beauty; 
and  they  were  there  as  reservoirs  to  make  it  a  land  of  water- 
coiu-ses,  a  land  of  plenty. 

Throughout  almost  its  entire  length  this  great  valley  was  subdued 
to  the  use  of  man  by  what  we  shall  not  be  criticised  in  this  place 
for  describing  as  one  of  the  noblest  classes  of  the  Colonial  immi- 
grants — ^I  mean  the  class  constituted  by  those  who  had  been  edu- 
cated by  the  theology  and  polity  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  In 
western  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  prevailed  that  type  of 
Congregationalism  which  was  formed,  not  by  the  idea  of  Indepen- 
dency, but  by  the  English  Presbyterianism  of  Cartwright.  In  the 
valley  through  New  York  and  New  Jersey  lived  the  Dutch  and  the 
Huguenots.  In  Pennsylvania,  from  the  Delaware  at  the  Irish  Settle- 
ment on  beyond  the  Schuylkill  at  Reading,  the  inmiigrants  were 
largely  German,  and  of  these  many  came  from  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate.  Even  in  this  region  some 
settlers  from  Ulster  had  foimded  homes;  and  they  became  more 
numerous  as  the  valley  approached  the  Susquehanna.  Between 
the  Susquehanna  and  the  Potomac  it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether 
the  German  or  the  Ulster  immigrants  were  the  majority. 
South  of  the  Potomac  the  valley  was  called  the  Valley  of  Virginia; 
and  what  we  may  call  the  Presbyterian  character  of  the  settle- 
ments was  quite  as  striking  as  it  was  farther  north.  I  think  we 
shall  not  be  inaccurate  if  we  call  this  great  valley  from  its  north- 
eastern to  its  southwestern  limits,  the  region  of  the  coimtry  in 
which  the  theology  and  polity  of  the  Reformed  Churches  exerted 
their  characteristic  influence  more  powerfully  than  in  any  other 
large  section  diu-ing  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

About  1736  Archibald  Alexander,  the  son  of  Thomas,  who  was 
bom  in  Scotland,  migrated  to  America  from  the  county  of  Derry 
in  Ireland.  He  landed  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and  settled  on 
the  Schuylkill  near  what  is  now  Norristown.  Here  his  son  William 
was  bom.  Like  many  others  he  moved,  about  ten  years  later,  to 
the  southwest  to  new  Virginia.  Just  what  was  the  route  he  took 
we  do  not  know;  but  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  for  him  to 
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have'puTsued  his  journey  farther  than  the  Potomac  river  through 
contiguous  settlements  of  Ulster  families.  In  Virginia  he  made  his 
home  in  what  is  now  Rockbridge  coimty.  His  strong  character  was 
reflected  in  his  vigorous  physical  frame.  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
community  of  settlers,  the  captain  of  the  company  raised  to  pro- 
tect the  settlement.  "  Perhaps,"  writes  his  grandson, "  no  man  ever 
left  behind  him  a  higher  character  for  uprightness  and  benignity 
than  'Old  Ersebell '  Alexander,  as  he  was  called  by  the  Scotch  peo- 
ple." His  son  William,  a  merchant  and  farmer  and  an  elder  of  the 
Church,  who  could  justify  his  right  to  bear  rule  by  repeating  from 
memory  the  whole  of  the  Larger  Westminster  Catechism,  married, 
in  his  own  community,  Ann  Reid.  Of  these  Scottish  or,  as  we  in- 
accurately say,  "Scotch-Irish"  parents  Archibald  Alexander  was 
bom  on  the  seventeenth  of  April,  1772,  just  three  years  before  the 
farmers  of  Massachusetts  at  Concord  "  fired  the  shot  heard  roimd 
the  world."  So  heartily  in  sjrmpathy  was  the  farming  commimity 
into  which  he  was  bom  with  their  Massachusetts  brethren,  that 
when  soon  afterward  they  organized  a  new  coimty  seat,  they  called 
it  Lexington  after  the  little  town  of  Massachusetts;  and  the  classi- 
cal academy  they  foimded  and  supported  they  called  Liberty  Hall, 
which  still  flourishes — semper  sit  in  flore — ^as  Washington  and  Lee 
University. 

Archibald  was  the  third  of  a  family  of  nine.  When  he  was  three 
years  old  the  family  removed  about  five  or  six  miles  from  his  birth- 
place, and  very  near  to  what  became  the  county  seat.  The  period 
of  his  childhood  was  one  of  general  distress  throughout  the  country, 
brought  on  by  the  war.  To  this  distress  we  must  add  the  hard- 
ships which  all  suffer  who  live  in  a  new  country,  even  if  as  rich  as  a 
prairie  of  the  Middle  West  or  as  the  great  Valley  itself.  The  lack 
of  a  stable  currency,  the  frequent  and  imexpected  calls  of  the  minute 
men  to  support  the  Continental  line  in  the  war  of  Independence,  the 
want  of  manufactures,  the  difficulties  of  transportation  and  even  of 
correspondence  were  common  hardships;  hardships  which  we, 
who  live  in  a  highly  specialized  society  where  labor  is  divided, 
can  with  difficulty  realize.  But  hardships  were  not  the  most 
important  elements  of  Archibald  Alexander's  boyhood.  The  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived  was  free  in  its  spirit  and  democratic  in 
its  organization.  If  there  were  hardships,  all  endured  them.  The 
adventitious  differences  which  mark  our  conventional  life  were 
imknown.  If  the  rich  were  poor,  as  they  were,  the  poor  had  enough 
and  to  spare  of  the  necessities  of  living.  And  of  the  greatest 
elements  of  an  ideal  society  none  were  wanting.    For  the  com- 
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munity  of  which  the  Alexander  family  were  members  was  aglow  with 
religious  feeling,  and  animate  with  intelligence  and  high  intellectual 
ambition,  and  all  on  fire  with  the  resolve  to  achieve  civil  liberty. 
We  need  not  commiserate  this  boy.  We  would  better  congratulate 
him.  For  a  society,  however  wanting  in  wealth,  inventions  and  even 
fine  art,  which  is  formed  by  the  sublime  ideas  of  religion,  intelligence 
and  civil  freedom,  must  be  a  society  of  fair  women  and  brave  men, 
of  courtesy,  of  good  deeds  and  large  deeds,  of  self-sacrificing  benevo- 
lence. It  was  quite  another  kind  of  conmiimity  than  that  in  which 
Archibald  Alexander  was  bom  of  which  Wordsworth  wrote,  "  Plain 
living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more." 

He  was  trained  religiously,  of  course.  That  prejudice  or  prejudg- 
ment in  behalf  of  a  religious  life,  which  the  historian  Niebuhr  said 
ought  to  be  created  in  the  mind  of  every  child,  was  not  permitted  bj' 
faithful  parents  to  be  absent  from  the  mind  of  young  Alexander. 
And  in  his  case  at  an  exceptionally  early  period  religious  belief 
was  given  an  intellectual  and  systematic  form.  Before  he  was 
seven  he  learned  the  Shorter  Catechism. 

He  had  already  begun  the  study  of  Latin.  And  so  distinct  ahready 
was  the  promise  he  gave  of  large  faculty  for  study,  and  so  strong  was 
the  desire  of  his  parents  that  one  of  their  sons  at  least  should  receive 
a  liberal  education,  that  they  sent  him  from  home  to  what  was 
thought  a  better  school.  When  he  was  ten  years  old  the  purpose  of 
educating  him  was  settled,  so  remarkable  already  had  his  love  of 
learning  and  his  ability  to  acquire  it  appeared.  He  now  became 
the  pupil  of  the  Rev.  William  Graham,  whose  school,  called  Lib- 
erty Hall,  a  revival  of  one  which  existed  before  the  war,  was  rees- 
tablished on  land  given  for  the  purpose  by  young  Alexander's  father. 

The  often  quoted  remark  of  President  Garfield,  that  in  order  to 
constitute  a  university  it  would  be  only  necessary  to  secure  a  log, 
put  on  it  Mark  Hopkins  as  teacher  and  give  him  a  pupil,  would 
lose  nothing  of  its  truth  if  made  of  this  teacher  of  Mr.  Alexan- 
der. For  William  Graham,  in  his  ideas  of  education,  his  devotion 
to  abstract  study  and  the  search  for  fundamental  truth,  and  his 
gift  of  exciting  the  interest  and  calling  into  healthful  activity  the 
powers  of  his  students,  was  not  unlike  the  great  President  of  Wil- 
liams College.  He  aimed,  at  Liberty  Hall,  "  to  rear  a  seminary  on 
the  model  of  Princeton  College.''  Dr.  Alexander,  when  seventy 
years  of  age,  delivered  a  discourse  in  which  he  expressed  his  mature 
judgment  of  the  gifts  and  character  of  his  early  teacher.  "Mr. 
Graham,"  said  he,  "possessed  a  mind  formed  for  profound  and 
accurate  investigation.    He  had  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin  clas- 
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sics  with  great  care,  and  relished  the  beauties  of  these  exquisite 
compositions.  He  had  a  strong  leaning  to  the  study  of  natural 
philosophy  and  took  great  pleasure  in  making  experiments  with  such 
apparatus  as  he  possessed.  As  he  was  an  ardent  patriot  and  thor- 
ough republican,  the  times  in  which  he  lived  led  him  to  bestow 
much  attention  on  the  science  of  government.  The  science, 
however,  which  engaged  his  thoughts  more  than  all  others,  except 
Theology,  was  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind."  Dr.  Alexander  held 
in  high  esteem  both  the  fidelity  of  Mr.  Graham  as  an  investigator 
in  this  department  and  the  views  he  defended.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  "the  system  of  mental  philosophy  he  organized"  was 
a  really  great  system.  Besides  Mr.  Graham's,  Mr.  Alexander 
attended  the  classes  of  James  Priestly,  Mr.  Graham's  assistant. 
Priestly  was  a  fine  classical  scholar  and  an  enthusiastic  teacher. 
His  distinguished  pupil  says  of  him,  that  "  the  classics  commonly 
read  at  school  he  had  so  completely  by  heart  that  I  hardly  ever  saw 
a  book  in  his  hand  when  hearing  classes  in  Ovid,  Vu-gil,  Horace  or 
Homer.  He  would  resort  with  the  larger  scholars  to  a  spring,  to 
spout  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  in  the  original  with  all  the  fire 
of  the  Grecian  orator  himself.  " 

In  this  academy  he  continued  his  studies  for  seven  years.  He 
had  at  the  time  a  very  humble  opinion  of  his  acquirements.  He  had, 
however,  passed  through,  with  the  approbation  of  his  principal, 
the  whole  of  the  course  and  was  engaged  in  the  review  preceding 
the  examination  for  Bachelor,  when  his  studies  were  interrupted 
by  his  father's  announcement  that  he  had  made  "an  engagement 
for  him  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  General  Posey  of  the  Wilderness, 
twelve  miles  west  of  Fredericksbiu-g." 

Humble  as  young  Alexander's  estimate  of  his  attainments  at 
this  time  was,  it  was  not  shared  by  either  his  father  or  his  teacher. 
Already  he  had  given  evidence  of  the  sure  intellectual  grasp  and 
the  eager  intellectual  outlook  which  always  distinguished  him. 
It  was  only  his  engagement  as  tutor  that  prevented  his  taking  his 
degree.  And  his  preparation  for  it  was  the  mastery  of  a  curriculum 
as  wide  as  that  whose  completion  gave  it  to  Samuel  Miller  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  William  Graham  at  Nassau  Hall. 

When  he  became  tutor  in  General  Posey's  family  he  was  only 
seventeen  years  old.  This  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  greatest 
change  he  ever  made  and  the  severest  test  to  which  his  character 
was  ever  subjected.  For  he  passed  from  the  position  of  a  pupil  to 
that  of  a  teacher,  and  he  was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  a  society  very 
differently  organized  from  that  of  his  own  community,  and  this 
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when  only  seventeen.  I  have  said  that  the  society  of  the  Valley 
of  Virginia  was  democratic  in  its  organization  and  spirit.  This  is 
true,  though  the  farms  were  larger  there  than  in  the  valley  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  though  the  farmers  employed  slaves  and  redemp- 
tioners  who  constituted  a  distinct  and  servile  class.  But  on  the 
lowlands  of  Virginia  the  farmers  were  great  planters.  Their  ship- 
ping interests  had  early  brought  them  into  direct  contact  with 
the  mother  cotmtry.  There  was  among  them  a  spaciousness  and 
ease  of  life  which  reflected  the  lives  of  county  families  in  the 
old  home.  The  planters  were  English  in  blood,  and  English  sports 
and  social  ideas  prevailed.  Here  Episcopalianism  had  been  first 
established  in  America.  Happily  the  planters  did  not  follow  their 
rectors  in  the  loyalty  of  the  latter  to  the  mother  country.  The  lay- 
men of  Virginia,  among  whom  was  George  Washington,  in  rebelling 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  rebelled  against 
the  ministers  of  their  own  congregations;  and  really,  if  the  por- 
traits of  these  ministers,  painted,  for  example,  by  Thackeray  in 
the  Virginians,  are  true  to  life,  the  laymen  of  Virginia  evinced  as 
much  righteousness  in  abandoning  their  spiritual  guides  as  they 
did  patriotism  in  fighting  for  political  independence.  Partly  because 
of  the  character  of  many  of  their  clergy,  and  partly  because  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  religious  indiflferentism  or  positive  Deism  was 
commbn  in  this  part  of  Virginia.  The  warmth  of  religious  feeling 
and  the  deep  interest  in  religious  truth  which  were  characteristic 
of  the  Valley  were  at  this  time,  speaking  broadly,  absent  from 
the  planting  district,  except  as  they  prevailed  among  what  were 
called  "  the  lower  classes."  Certainly  William  Alexander  either 
unwittingly  put  his  son  in  a  situation  of  great  moral  and  spiritual 
peril,  or  had  great  confidence  in  his  character,  intelligence  and 
attainments  when  he  ushered  him  at  seventeen  into  this  society. 

I  dwell  on  this  because  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Alexander,  in  the 
way  in  which  he  met  these  new  conditions,  showed  the  strength  and 
poise  of  character,  the  fine  self-command,  the  control  by  his  central 
will  of  all  the  powers  which  marked  him  during  all  his  manhood. 
Two  things  aided  him  in  this  critical  period  of  his  life.  One  was  the 
regularity  and  severity  of  his  duties  as  teacher;  the  other  was  the 
conversation  of  a  devout  Christian  lady  who  lived  in  the  family. 
The  result  of  his  year's  life  on  the  plantation  was  that  his  knowledge 
was  increased  and  his  character  grew  firm  and  his  interest  in 
personal  religion  was  deepened.  This  interest,  strengthened  by 
his  conversations  with  Mrs.  Tyler,  was  informed  by  honest  and 
intelligent  efforts  to  obtain  light  on  subjects  which  were  dark  to 
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him.  He  read  John  Flavel,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Puritan  preach- 
ers, and  studied  Jenyns'  Internal  Evidences  of  the  Chrutian  Religion, 
a  volume  which  he  alwa3r8  esteemed  highly. 

This  life  at  General  Posey's  proved  a  providential  preparation 
for  the  deepening  of  his  religious  life.  In  1789  he  returned  to  his 
home  in  the  Valley.  A  deep  and  widespread  religious  awakening 
occurred  just  at  the  time  of  his  return,  not  at  his  home,  but  east  and 
south  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  I  must  refer  you  to  his  biography  for 
a  detailed  narrative  of  this  great  revival.  Among  the  preachers 
prominent  dming  its  course  were  John  Blair  Smith,  Dnuy  Lacy 
and  William  Graham.  Mr.  Graham  took  Mr.  Alexander  with  him 
on  his  preaching  tour,  and  it  was  while  in  company  with  his 
teacher  and  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  characteristic  of  a  great 
religious  movement  that  he  publicly  confessed  the  Lord  as  his 
Redeemer.  Both  his  deep  and  lifelong  interest  in  revivals  of 
religion  and  his  opposition  to  not  a  few  of  the  measures  afterward 
employed  by  evangelists  of  note  had  their  origin  in  his  reflections 
on  the  scenes  he  witnessed  during  this  tour. 

In  the  autimm  of  1789  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Rockbridge 
coimty,  and  became  a  commimicant.  Soon  afterwards  he  fell 
dangerously  ill.  On  his  recovery  he  was  compelled  to  face  the  ques- 
tion of  his  profession.  He  talked  with  his  friends,  and  their  judg- 
ment was  clear  that  he  should  become  a  minister.  "Moreover,  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel  was  clearly  his  choice."  But  he  thought 
himself  imfit  for  it.  To  quote  his  own  words,  "  I  doubted  my  call. 
The  only  other  pursuit  which  entered  my  thought  was  that  of  agri- 
culture; and  I  pleased  myself  with  the  thought  of  retirement  and 
escape  from  the  awful  responsibilities  of  the  ministry."  Still  he 
went  on  with  his  studies,  and  began  to  read  divinity  with  his  old 
preceptor,  Mr.  Graham.  At  first  with  only  one  companion,  after- 
ward with  half  a  dozen,  he  went  to  Mr.  Graham's  house  once  or 
twice  a  week  to  recite  and  debate.  Philosophy  and  Systematic  The- 
ology were  the  chief  subjects  of  the  course.  "  During  the  time  of 
my  theological  studies,"  he  says,  "  I  perused  no  great  nimiber  of 
volumes,  but  some  I  read  with  great  care.  Among  them  were  Ed- 
wards on  the  Will,  on  Original  Sin,  and  on  the  Affections;  Bates' 
Harmony  of  the  Divine  Aitrihutes,  and  some  treatises  of  Owen  and 
Boston." 

In  the  autumn  of  1790  he  was  accepted  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Lexington  as  a  candidate,  and  his  preceptor  obtained  for  him  the 
right  to  exhort  in  social  meetings  for  religious  worship.  This  was 
against  Mr.  Alexander's  wish,  for  he  was  not   yet    thoroughly 
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convinced  that  he  had  been  called  to  the  ministry.  Mr.  Graham, 
however,  m-ged  him  to  "exercise  his  gifts,"  and  told  him  that  he 
might  postpone  as  long  as  he  chose  to  do  so  his  licensure  and  ordina- 
tion. 

He  was  a  reserved  and  somewhat  diffident  lad,  and  was  without  the 
least  consciousness  of  the  gift  of  public  speech.  Mr.  Graham  knew 
him  far  better  than  he  knew  himself.  I  do  not  know  an  instance  in 
which  this  gift  revealed  itself  more  suddenly.  Soon  after  the  meet- 
ing of  Presbytery  Mr.  Graham  took  Alexander  and  John  Lyle, 
another  student,  to  Kerr's  Creek,  to  the  house  of  "  old  John  McKee," 
where  he  told  them  they  were  to  "exhort."  Poor  Lyle  broke  down 
utterly.  "  He  hemmed  and  groaned,  rolled  up  his  pocket  handker- 
chief into  a  ball,  made  a  few  convulsive  gestures  and  sat  down." 
Alexander  went  to  the  meeting  apprehensive  of  disaster,  for  up  to 
this  time  he  had  spoken  in  public  nothing  which  he  had  not 
memorized.  Once  he  had  tried  to  debate,  but  without  success. 
After  Lyle's  failure  at  the  meeting,  a  prayer  was  offered  and  a 
hynm  was  sung  and  Alexander  was  asked  to  make  some  remarks. 
"  Although,"  he  writes  in  1843,  "  I  did  not  know  a  single  word  I  was 
to  utter,  I  began  with  a  rapidity  and  fluency  equal  to  any  I  have 
enjoyed  to  this  day.  I  was  astonished  at  myself,  and  as  I  was 
yoimg  and  small  the  old  people  were  not  less  astonished." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Archibald  Alexander's  career  as  an 
extemporaneous  preacher.  A  power  which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  entirely  hidden  suddenly  burst  into  the  view  of  himself  and 
his  audience.  From  this  time  on  he  had  no  reason  to  decline  the 
appeals  to  preach  which  came  to  him  from  preceptor  and  people. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  ease,  simplicity  and  lucidity  of 
speech  which  marked  all  the  discourses  of  his  later  years  were 
present  in  his  first  sermons.  His  son  James,  who  expresses  the 
opinion  that  his  father's  "  extemporaneous  discourses  were  through- 
out his  Hfe  the  highest  effusions  of  his  mind,"  tells  us  that  up  to 
the  last  Dr.  Alexander  found  the  greatest  ease  and  enjoyment  in 
his  freedom  of  extemporary  speech;  and  was  often  heard  to  say 
that  "if  he  were  to  stake  his  life  on  a  single  effort,  he  would,  if 
familiar  with  the  general  subject,  abandon  himself  entirely  to  the 
impulse  of  the  moment." 

All  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  his  preaching  from  his  pupils 
and  others  accustomed  to  listen  to  him,  and  from  his  sermons  which 
have  been  preserved,  leads  me  to  believe  that  among  his  contempo- 
raries he  had  no  superior  in  the  Church  in  what  may  be  called  didac- 
tic eloquence;  in  that  oration  of  which  the  method  is  the  orderly 
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xmfolding  of  the  truth,  and  of  which  the  purpose  is  the  incitement 
of  the  will  to  action.  I  have  the  opinion,  too,  that  as  this  was  the 
earliest  of  his  special  gifts  to  reveal  itself,  so  it  was  one  of  his 
greatest  gifts,  and  the  one  in  whose  exercise  he  had  the  greatest 
liberty  and  the  highest  enjoyment.  Whether  his  audience  was 
composed  of  his  own  family  and  family  friends,  or  a  little  gathering 
in  the  house  of  "  old  John  McKee,"  or  the  students  of  the  Seminary 
in  the  lecture-room  or  the  oratory,  or  the  General  Assembly  before 
which  he  preached  as  the  retiring  Moderator,  it  was  as  the  orator 
engaged  in  expository  discourse,  and  bent  not  distinctively  on  quick- 
ening the  sensibilities,  but  on  moving  the  will,  the  free  responsible 
spirit  of  man,  that  he  was  at  his  best.  It  was  when  engaged  in  this 
work  that  all  his  remarkable  powers  wrought  best  as  a  unity  and 
made  all  his  attainments  their  willmg  and  genial  servants.  What- 
ever the  subject,  whether  in  philosophy  or  dogmatics  or  mis- 
sions, this  was  his  chosen  method,  and  his  aim  was  always  one. 
Perhaps  he  enjoyed  most,  as  he  excelled  most,  when  he  revealed 
the  sinful  or  Christian  soul  to  itself,  exploring  its  recesses  and  ex- 
pounding those  "  inner  ongoings  "  which,  even  if  noticed  by  the 
subject  of  them,  require  a  teacher  to  correlate  them  to  divine  truth. 

Even  before  he  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  he  preached  often, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  his  examinations  he  was  sent  on  a 
missionary  and  evangelistic  tour  into  the  southeast  section  of  Vir- 
ginia. Wherever  he  preached,  he  preached  with  extraordinary 
power,  and  he  always  delighted  in  the  work.  "So  accustomed 
was  he,"  writes  his  son,  "  to  associate  pleasurable  sensations  with 
pulpit  work  that  even  in  later  years  he  used  to  laugh  at  the  notion 
of  any  one's  being  injured  by  preaching.  And  it  was  conmionly 
observed,  through  most  of  his  life,  he  always  came  from  it  in  a  state 
of  exhilaration.  Never  was  he  more  full  or  free  in  conversation. 
These  were  the  times  at  which  to  draw  from  him  his  most  elevated 
religious  discourses,  as  well  as  his  liveliest  narratives,  and  his  own 
household,  or  those  in  which  he  was  a  guest,  remember  such  hours 
with  pensive  delight.'' 

Many  a  minister  has  been  seriously  injured  by  having  facility  in 
public  speech  developed  in  early  life.  There  is  no  more  insidious 
peril  to  the  public  speaker  than  that  arising  from  the  ability  to  ad- 
dress an  audience  with  ease.  Had  Mr.  Alexander,  in  other  respects 
than  this  particular  gift,  been  a  small  man  or  even  an  average  man, 
his  experience  in  the  house  of  "  old  John  McKee,"  when  he  first 
foimd  he  could  speak  with  ease  and  with  fervor,  would  probably 
have  seriously  limited  his  influence.    He  would  have  been  strongly 
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tempted  to  trust  so  largely  to  his  natural  eloquence  as  largely  to 
neglect  the  discipline  and  cultivation  of  his  powers. 

But  Mr.  Alexander  knew  himself,  and  was  honest  with  himself. 
Unflattered  by  his  success  as  a  speaker,  he  gave  himself  to  theo- 
logical study  with  great  earnestness.  His  studies  were  carried  on 
under  great  disadvantages.  His  library  was  what  could  be  gath- 
ered in  a  new  country.  But  no  man  could  have  had  a  stronger 
thirst  for  knowledge  or  a  stronger  determination  to  satisfy  it.  It 
was  during  the  early  years  of  his  professional  life  that  he  formed 
the  habit  of  exploring  every  avenue  of  learning  which  presented 
to  him  the  slightest  opening:  a  habit  which  at  last  made  him  a 
linguist,  a  philosopher,  a  theologian  and  a  great  preacher.  The 
text-books  put  before  him  by  his  preceptor  became  the  starting- 
points  of  independent  investigation.  He  "  devom-ed  books  rather 
than  perused  them."  And  there  was  no  great  subject  which  did 
not  so  deeply  interest  him  as  to  possess  him.  Dr.  James  Alex- 
ander says  that  he  has  heard  him  recite  passages  from  a  History 
of  the  Arabians  which  he  had  not  opened  for  sixty  years.  Deism 
had  left  its  mark  in  Virginia.  He  undertook  an  answer  to 
Paine's  Age  of  Reason,  and  read  as  widely  as  he  could  on  the 
evidences  of  Christianity.  He  was  interested  in  Church  order 
and  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  controversy,  and  so  read  Stilling- 
fleet's  Irenicum  and  Chenmitz  on  the  Council  of  Trent.  Now  as 
both  before  and  afterward,  he  loved  mathematics  and  was  inter- 
ested in  physics.  The  Geometry  of  Euclid  was  always  a  de- 
light to  him.  Of  course  he  was  more  deeply  interested  in  investi- 
gating abstract  truth,  the  study  to  which  he  was  introduced  at 
Liberty  Hall,  and  most  deeply  of  all  in  Systematic  Theology.  But 
that  he  might  know  the  truth  thoroughly  he  studied  its  great 
source,  the  Word  of  God.  He  knew  the  Greek  Testament,  and 
read  it  with  ease  from  an  early  day;  and  though  the  first  He- 
brew Bible  owned  by  him  was  wanting  in  some  of  its  leaves,  what  of 
it  remained  he  read,  and  as  his  son  says,  read  with  avidity.  "My 
thirst  for  knowledge  was  always  great,  and  its  pursuit  was  never  a 
weariness  to  me,"  he  writes  of  himself;  and  to  this  those  who  knew 
him,  whether  in  early  youth  or  when  for  most  men  age  makes  the 
grasshopper  a  burden,  bear  imanimous  testimony.  Thus  the  facile 
speech  of  Archibald  Alexander  was  made  useful  by  severe  intellectual 
discipline,  and  enriched  by  wide  culture,  and  ennobled  by  severe 
and  lofty  reflection  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  life  as  a  clergy- 
man. 

But  if  he  was  interested  in  preaching  and  in  study,  I  gather  from 
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his  early  life  that  he  was  more  deeply  interested  in  his  feUow-men 
and  in  their  highest  welfare.  No  one  can  read  the  story  of  his 
missionary  journey  undertaken  immediately  after  his  licensure 
without  receiving  this  as  his  most  distinct  impression.  That  reli- 
gious affection  for  the  souls  of  men  which  marks  all  great  preachers 
shiaes  conspicuous  in  his  sermons  and  letters  of  the  period,  and  in 
his  reminiscences  written  long  afterward. 

Thus  furnished  in  intellect,  in  character,  in  knowledge  and 
above  all  in  zeal  for  souls,  he  entered  upon  the  stated  work  of  his 
clerical  life.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  m  October,  1791,  by 
Lexington  Presbytery.  Two  years  and  a  half  later  he  was  ordained 
as  pastor  of  the  Churches  of  Briery  and  Cub  Creek,  in  Charlotte 
county.  From  this  date  onward  his  work  became  more  complex 
in  character;  though  through  it  all,  while  actively  at  work  as  pastor, 
he  never  relaxed  his  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  in  the  culti- 
vation of  his  mind.  He  was  now  one  of  a  circle  of  active  evan- 
gelical missionary  pastors;  and  he  threw  himself  into  the  work  with 
an  earnestness  excelled  by  that  of  none  of  his  brethren.  Loving  to 
preach  and  preaching  with  power,  he  was  not  willing  to  confine 
himself  to  the  appointments  of  his  own  pulpit;  and  he  gladly  gave 
his  services  to  his  brethren,  at  communions  and  in  meetings  de- 
signed to  awaken  the  impenitent  to  a  sense  of  their  sin  and  of 
their  need  of  a  Saviour.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  evidence 
that  he  grew  as  a  preacher.  But  he  developed  and  informed  his 
intellect  by  hard  and  continued  study;  his  character  was  made 
strong  by  his  evangelical  and  pastoral  labors;  and  his  social  life 
was  enriched  by  close  friendships  among  his  clerical  brethren,  and 
among  the  Christian  people  into  contact  with  whom  he  was  brought 
as  pastor  and  minister. 

Of  his  clerical  friends  none  appears  to  have  been  closer  to  him 
than  Dr.  John  H.  Rice,  whose  name  in  Union  Seminary,  Virginia,  is 
honored  no  less  than  that  of  Archibald  Alexander  is  in  Princeton. 
Next  to  Rice,  Conrad  Speece,  the  son  of  a  German,  stood  closest  to 
him.  The  relation  between  these  three  young  men  was  an  ideal 
Christian  friendship.  Blessed  is  the  minister  who  has  such  friends. 
Each  preserved  his  individuality,  each  stimulated  the  others'  minds 
and  warmed  the  others'  hearts.  After  Mr.  Alexander  had  left  Virginia 
and  had  become  a  pastor  in  Philadelphia  their  intimacy  was  main- 
tained by  correspondence.  It  is  to  their  city  friend  that  these  clergy- 
men in  the  coimtry  write  for  books.  "  Buy  for  me,"  writes  Rice, "  at 
any  price,  any  book  you  can  find  that  it  will  in  yoiu*  opinion  be 
important  for  me  to  have."    He  wants  especially  Horsley's  new 
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translation  of  Hosea,  and  asks  Alexander  to  be  on  the  watch  espe- 
cially for  a  Syriac  New  Testament,  for  Trommius'  CJoncordance,  for 
Wettstein's  Greek  Testament  and  Michaelis'  Hebrew  Bible.  This 
was  a  notable  trio  of  clerical  friends.  Nor  was  his  interest  ex- 
hausted by  theological  and  religious  subjects.  He  was  interested 
in  public  affairs,  and  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  men  of  emi- 
nence. He  heard  and  met  Patrick  Henry,  whose  career  as  an 
orator,  statesman  and  lawyer  was  soon  to  close,  and  John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke,  just  then  rising  to  political  prominence. 

While  still  pastor  of  the  two  Churches  he  was  called,  in  1796, 
when  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  to  the  presidency  of  Hamp- 
den-Sidney  College.  It  had  been  opened  with  Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith  as  President  in  1773,  but  did  not  obtain  a  charter  until  ten 
years  after  its  planting.  It  was  in  a  low  condition;  "but  the 
trustees  were  determined  to  resuscitate  it  if  possible."  He  hesi- 
tated long  before  accepting  the  position.  He  became  President  in 
the  spring  of  1797.  He  reorganized  the  curriculum  and  increased 
the  number  of  students;  tiding  the  institution  over  the  shallows  on 
which  it  had  almost  been  wrecked.  The  love  of  thoroughness  in 
study  and  exactness  of  knowledge  which  were  characteristic  of  him- 
self he  endeavored  to  awaken  in  his  students.  Meanwhile,  in  view 
of  his  specific  duties  as  the  head  of  the  college,  he  studied  as  per- 
haps he  had  never  studied  before.  He  was  "earnestly  engaged," 
says  his  son,  "even  beyond  his  strength,  in  accumulating  and 
systematizing  stores  of  knowledge,  and  in  conscientiously  endeav- 
oring to  lift  up  an  institution  which  had  sunk  abnost  to  its  lowest 
point."  Engrossing  as  his  new  duties  were,  he  continued  to  preach 
not  only  statedly  to  two  congregations,  but  in  response  to  many 
special  calls.  It  was  during  this  period  of  his  life  that  he  married 
Miss  Waddel,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Waddel,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  of  Virginia  preachers,  the  description  of  whose  preach- 
ing at  a  commimion  service  by  William  Wirt  is  widely  known. 

While  President  of  Hampden-Sidney,  Dr.  Alexander  passed 
through  an  intellectual  trial  which,  looking  at  his  life  from  the  point 
of  view  we  occupy,  we  must  regard  as  one  of  the  preparations 
for  the  larger  work  he  was  afterward  to  perform.  He  was  beset 
with  doubts  about  the  position  of  his  Church  in  respect  to  the  sub- 
jects and  the  mode  of  baptism.  I  must  refer  you  to  his  extended 
life  for  the  narrative  of  this  trial.  But  I  cannot  mention  it  without 
saying  that  his  conduct  toward  himself  and  his  investigation  of  the 
subject  reveal  strikingly  the  honesty  of  his  intellectual  life.  With 
absolute  simplicity  of  purpose,  desiring  to  know  only  the  truth, 
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he  studied  the  discussions  and  explored  the  sources  of  the  subject, 
until  he  reached  a  conclusion  in  which  he  could  confidently  rest. 

If  this  experience  of  doubt  helped  to  prepare  him  for  his  larger 
work,  so  did  another  experience,  though  in  an  entirely  different 
way.  This  was  his  travel  to  the  North,  and  especially  his  journey 
through  New  England.  The  people  of  southeastern  Virginia,  where 
he  lived,  were  widely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Indeed, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  of  conmnmication,  every  conununity  was 
in  danger  of  becoming  narrow  and  provincial.  Perhaps  no  two 
sections  of  the  country  were  growing  wider  apart  in  customs  and 
social  life  than  the  South  and  New  England.  Agriculture  was  the 
characteristic  occupation  of  the  South,  trade  of  the  North.  More- 
over, in  New  England  there  was  flourishing  not  only  Arminianism 
which  soon  ripened  into  Unitarianism,  but  also  more  than  one  type 
of  modified  or,  as  they  called  it  in  New  England,  improved  Calvin- 
ism. At  the  same  time  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Congre- 
gational Churches  were  about  to  form  the  Plan  of  Union  which 
continued  in  operation  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  which,  while  it 
conferred  great  blessings  on  the  coimtry,  had  in  it  also  the  seeds 
of  strife  and  disaster. 

As  it  was  intended  that  he  should  do  his  latest  and  greatest  work 
in  organizing  a  great  national  school  of  theological  learning,  it  was 
important  that  he  should  know  intimately  the  theological  currents 
and  the  religious  life  of  the  country.  And  so  he  was  led,  when 
twenty-nine,  to  take  this  journey.  He  had  been  twice  at  Philadel- 
phia as  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly.  I  do  not  know 
where  to  look  for  a  more  vivid  picture  of  that  body,  as  it  was  at 
the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  centmy,  than 
the  sketch  in  Dr.  Alexander's  recollections. 

But  these  recollections  fall  far  below  in  interest  those  which 
detail  this  remarkable  journey  which  began  at  Hampden-Sidney  and 
extended  to  New  Hampshire.  His  reputation  as  a  preacher  and  a 
thinker  preceded  him.  And  this  reputation  and  his  position  as 
President  of  the  College  secured  for  him  a  warm  welcome  every- 
where. He  saw  the  stately  ceremonies  of  a  Commencement  at 
Harvard.  He  visited  Princeton  and  Dartmouth  Colleges.  He 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut. 
The  ministers  met  at  the  house  of  the  pastor  of  Litchfield;  and 
the  first  business  transacted  was  "  the  distribution  of  long  pipes 
and  papers  of  tobacco,  so  that  the  room  was  soon  filled  with  smoke." 
More  interesting  to  him  was  his  meeting  with  the  clergy  who  were 
widely  influential  as  pastors,  like  Nathan  Strong  of  Hartford  and 
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Eckley  of  the  Old  South  Church  of  Boston;  or  as  theological  writers^ 
like  Hopkins  of  Newport  and  Emmons  of  Franklin.  We  easily 
understand  the  enlarging  influence  exerted  by  such  a  journey  on  a 
man  prepared  for  it,  as  was  Dr.  Alexander,  by  his  interest  in  men, 
his  special  theological  knowledge  and  his  active  life  as  an  eminent 
preacher  and  educator.  It  deepened  in  him  that  national  patriotism 
which,  in  his  future  position,  was  so  important  to  him  and  to  this 
institution. 

Retaining  still  the  point  of  view  from  which  his  earlier  life  is 
regarded  as  preparatory  to  his  life  as  a  theological  professor,  one 
other  experience  would  seem  to  have  been  needed;  the  experience 
of  city  life.  And  this  he  obtained  when,  in  1807,  he  became  the 
pastor  of  the  Third  Church  of  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia  at  that 
time  was  the  central  city  of  the  nation  as  well  as  its  metropolis. 
It  stood  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  was  S3anpathetic  with 
both  sections.  It  had  been  the  capital  of  the  United  States  during 
the  war  of  Independence  and  for  several  years  after  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Union  under  the  Constitution.  It  was  also  the  centre 
of  Presbyterian  influence.  The  first  Presbytery  in  the  United 
States  was  called  popularly  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  And 
when  the  Presbytery  developed  into  a  Synod  the  geographical  name 
was  retained.  Here  the  S3mod  became  the  General  Assembly; 
and  the  General  Assembly  almost  invariably  selected  one  of  the 
Philadelphia  churches  as  its  place  of  meeting.  No  other  city  at 
this  time  had  four  Presbyterian  churches.  To  pass  from  the 
quiet  country  home  of  Hampden-Sidney  to  his  new  residence  was 
for  Dr.  Alexander  to  be  brought  into  frequent  and  personal  contact 
with  the  ministry  and  laity  of  the  Church  from  all  sections  of  the 
coimtry.  The  change  also  brought  him  before  the  whole  Church. 
He  suffered  not  a  little  from  homesickness,  as  indeed  he  did  after- 
ward at  Princeton.  His  love  and  enthusiasm  for  Virginia  never 
abated.  But  his  pastorate  of  five  years  in  Philadelphia  made  the 
Church  know  him  and  made  him  know  the  Church.  Though  he 
formed  no  friendships  like  those  with  Rice  and  Speece  in  Virginia, 
he  was  brought  into  contact  with  a  larger  number  of  ministers. 
He  studied  new  types  of  men  and  saw  truth  from  their  points  of 
view.  New  England  was  not  more'distant  than  Virginia.  New  York 
was  nearer.  And  Philadelphia  was  the  point  from  which  the  largest 
movement  to  the  West  was  made.  Moreover,  he  learned  the  distinc- 
tive traits  of  the  Church  life  of  a  city,  and  with  his  quick  appre- 
hension and  his  zeal  in  applying  his  knowledge  to  immediate 
needs,  he  led  a  movement  of  Church  extension.    And  then  at  the 
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period  of  his  pastorate  those  great  organizations,  which  employed 
and  united  the  evangelical  spirit  of  the  churches  in  the  work  of 
Home  Missions  and  Foreign  Missions  and  the  publication  of  the 
Word  of  God,  were  beginning  to  take  form.  He  was  thirty-five 
when  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  and  forty  when  he  left  it  for  Prince- 
ton; and  when  we  think  of  the  great  work  he  had  before  done,  we 
can,  I  am  sure,  conceive  of  no  better  consummation  of  the  long 
period  of  his  providential  preparation  for  life  in  the  Theological 
Seminary. 

And  now,  in  1812,  began  the  largest  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge,  the  most  important  part  of  his  life.  When  the  Church  founded 
the  Theological  Seminary,  and  in  1811  met  in  General  Assembly  for 
the  election  of  a  single  professor,  by  an  "almost  unanimous"  vote 
Archibald  Alexander  was  elected  to  the  position.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  no  one  in  the  Church  except  himself  had  any  doubt  as  to 
his  duty.  What  doubt  he  had  had  its  origin  in  his  profound  sense 
of  the  greatness  of  the  work.  "No  man,"  writes  his  biographer, 
"  could  entertain  a  higher  estimate  of  the  functions  which  awaited 
him;  no  man  of  eminence  could  think  more  humbly  of  himself." 
At  last,  after  serious  and  deliberate  consideration,  he  accepted  the 
appointment,  and  was  inducted  into  his  new  office  in  1812. 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  the  well-known  story  of  his  life  and  work 
as  the  first  professor  of  this  Seminary.  The  plan  of  the  Seminary 
went  little  further  than  to  set  forth  its  specific  design.  In  its 
details,  "the  scheme  was  not  so  much  to  be  carried  out  as  to  be 
created."  In  this  work  of  calling  into  being  the  elements  of  the 
interior  life  of  the  institution.  Dr.  Alexander,  though  at  the  farthest 
remove  from  an  egotist,  impressed  his  personality  upon  each  of 
these  elements,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  more  deeply  and  more  perma- 
nently than  any  other  man  I  know  of  has  done  on  any  other  theo- 
logical institution.  Not  even  John  Witherspoon  at  the  College  so 
distinctly  reappears  in  its  subsequent  life  as  does  Archibald  Alex- 
ander in  the  continuous  life  of  this  Seminary  for  more  than  ninety 
years.  The  largeness  and  variety  of  the  work  he  did  is  appalling. 
For  the  first  year  he  was  the  only  professor.  We  need  not  wonder 
that  his  son  says,  "Without  doubt  these  were  the  most  anxious 
moments  of  his  life."  He  drafted  the  three-years'  course;  he 
instructed  all  the  classes;  he  wrote  lectures;  he  adjusted  his  teach- 
ings to  men  from  institutions  of  differing  degrees  of  efficiency. 
Immensely  as  he  was  strengthened  by  Samuel  Miller's  accession 
the  next  year,  it  is  simply  the  truth  that  Dr.  Miller  found  the  cur- 
riculum created  and  the  means  for  maintaining  the  religious  life 
of  the  students  perfected. 
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The  presence  of  an  able  and  learned  colleague  gave  to  Dr.  Alex- 
ander more  time  for  private  study.  To  his  latest  days  he  con- 
tinued the  pursuit  of  exact  knowledge,  in  the  languages,  in  theol- 
ogy and  in  history,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  which  was  awakened 
in  his  youth  by  William  Graham.  He  made  himself  a  master  not 
only  in  his  knowledge  of  the  details  'of  the  Reformed  theology, 
but  in  hLs  knowledge  of  its  history.  Beginning  his  work  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  Biblical  languages  large  for  the  time  and  the 
country,  he  extended  and  deepened  it,  teaching  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  until  he  was  able  to  commit  its  instruction  to  young  Charles 
Hodge;  the  discernment  of  whose  high  character  and  large  gifts  while 
still  a  student  and  the  selection  of  whom  for  the  work  of  linguistic 
instruction  constitute  only  one  of  Dr.  Alexander's  special  services 
to  the  Church. 

As  the  years  passed  his  influence  grew  stronger  and  wider. 
Students,  attracted  largely  by  his  reputation  for  large  knowledge, 
for  sincere  goodness,  for  devotion  to  truth,  for  genius  as  a  preacher, 
and  by  his  fame  as  a  quickening  and  informing  teacher,  came  to 
the  Seminary  from  New  England  and  from  the  South,  as  well  as 
from  the  Middle  States.  Within  ten  years  from  its  planting  the 
Seminary  was  as  national  in  its  patronage  as  the  College. 

Then  came  the  fruitful  period  of  publication :  The  Canon  of  Scrip- 
ture, The  Evidences  of  Christianity ,  The  History  of  Israel,  special 
studies  in  local  history,  like  the  volume  on  The  Log  College,  The 
History  of  Colonization,  biographies,  reviews,  theological  essays  and 
practical  discourses  were  in  succession  given  to  a  pubUc  which  had 
learned  highly  to  esteem  every  product  of  his  pen.*  Year  by  year 
both  this  larger  public  and  the  increasing  students  of  the  Seminary 
regarded  him  with  growing  love  and  admiration.  And  as  he  passed 
from  middle  life  to  old  age,  to  the  love  and  admiration  was  added 
reverence.  At  last,  when  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age  he  was 
called  to  his  reward,  no  man  in  the  Church  was  more  influen- 
tial, more  beloved,  more  deeply  venerated.  From  all  lands  came 
eulogies  which  expressed  the  gratitude,  the  reverence  and  the  love 
of  a  thousand  pupils  and  of  unnumbered  friends.  The  unity,  sym- 
metry and  largeness  of  his  mind,  character  and  life  made  it 
difficult  at  the  time — and  it  is  no  easier  to-day — ^to  portray  him  in 
his  individuality;  though  his  countenance,  his  expression,  his  voice, 
his  gestures  and  his  conversation  were  strongly  marked  by  distinct 

*  In  addition  to  the  theological  essays  and  reviews  contributed  to  the  Biblical 
Repertory  and  articles  published  in  other  periodicals.  Dr.  Alexander's  publi- 
cations— books  and  pamphlets — ^number  forty-nine. 
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and  attractive  qualities.  It  was  easy  for  his  friends  to  recall  his 
quick  and  sure  grasp  of  all  the  subjects  of  his  study,  his  interest  in 
truth  in  all  its  forms,  his  tenacious  memory,  his  ease  of  recollection, 
his  lucid  expression,  his  buoyant  spirit,  his  zeal  for  God  and  his 
love  of  men.  But  after  all  their  analysis  and  all  their  catalogues, 
it  must  have  been  felt  at  the  time,  as  one  who  studies  his  career 
now  must  feel,  that  catalogues  of  traits  which  differentiate  him 
from  other  men  are  utterly  inadequate  to  describe  the  greatness  of 
Archibald  Alexander. 

For  the  special  trait  of  the  highest  type  of  mental  and  spiritual 
life  is  precisely  a  trait  which  does  not  differentiate.  It  is  mental 
and  spiritual  universalism — ^at  once  receptive  and  out-giving  at 
every  point  of  contact  with  the  universe  of  thought  and  the  world 
of  man.  To  this  high  type  of  greatness  we  must  assign  the 
greatness  of  this  Seminary's  first  professor.  He  was  a  man,  and 
nothing  human  was  foreign  to  him.  The  largeness  of  his  human 
S3rmpathies,  both  intellectual  and  spiritual,  and  his  wholesome 
relish  of  every  phase  of  thought  and  life  he  touched,  gave  to  his 
character  as  student  and  as  man  its  finest  quality.  Of  course  he 
had  special  gifts,  and  a  strong  character  which  laid  them  under 
tribute;  and  both  gift  and  character  were  sanctified  by  strong  and 
high  convictions  and  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God  and  man. 
Of  these  special  gifts,  it  seems  to  me  the  most  notable  was  the  quick 
and  sure  apprehension  of  which  I  have  spoken,  which  in  action  ap- 
peared as  an  intuitive  and  lightning-like  penetration  into  the  very 
heart  of  whatever  subject  had  tis  attention.  Whether  he  was  in- 
vestigating a  language,  or  expounding  a  passage  of  Scripture,  or 
imfolding  a  doctrine,  or  discussing  a  practical  measure,  or  exploring 
the  recesses  of  a  convicted  soul;  the  most  notable  trait  he  exhibited 
was  this  power  of  rapid  penetration.  I  do  not  think  that  his  ac- 
quisitions were  ever  so  thoroughly  organized  imder  an  intellectual 
system  as  were  those  of  his  pupil,  Charles  Hodge;  and  hence  the 
massive  unity  of  Charles  Hodge's  intellectual  products  does  not 
appear  in  those  of  Archibald  Alexander.  But  in  place  of  it  is  this 
rapid,  brilliant  and  penetrating  movement  into  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects.  And  what  gave  the  unity  to  this  varied  and  almost 
dramatic  intellectual  activity  was  his  himian  interest  in  all  interests 
that  were  human.  And  therefore  it  was  that,  intellectual  as  he  was, 
linguist  and  philosopher  and  theologian  and  preacher,  his  pro- 
foundest  interest  was  his  interest  in  men;  his  deepest  love  was 
the  love  of  souls;  and  the  ambition  which  laid  under  tribute  all  his 
gifts  and  attainments  was  the  ambition  to  bring  his  fellow-men  to 
38 
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their  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  No  wonder  that  we  venerate 
the  memory  of  our  first  professor. 

We  bid  you  welcome,  gentlemen,  to  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
Archibald  Alexander;  to  the  curriculmn  he  first  organized;  to  the 
studies  he  first  methodized.  And  we  can  offer  for  you  no  better 
prayer  than  that  here  where  he  lived  and  taught  and  passed 
to  his  reward,  where  his  memory  is  to  us  so  great  a  blessing,  your 
devotion  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
may  be  exalted  and  beautified  by  a  love  Uke  his  of  the  Redeemer 
and  of  your  fellow-men. 

Princeton.  John  De  Witt. 


IV. 
NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

THE  critical  method  of  handling  the  Old  Testament  always  re- 
calls to  our  thoughts  Richard  Bentley,  the  prince  of  his 
school.  His  efforts  were  not  meant  for  a  joke  or  an  excursion  in 
nvbibus;  for  he  was  serious  and  scholarly.  And  Sir  R.  J.  Jebb 
concedes  that  if  Horace  had  been  favored  with  an  opportunity  of 
examining  Bentley's  proposed  seven  or  eight  hundred  amendments 
to  his  poems,  the  great  Latin  poet  should  probably  have  accepted 
two  or  three  of  them  as  genuine  improvements.  Bentley  could 
scarcely  have  been  even  so  successful  with  Homei-,  whose  epic  he 
tried  to  make  into  mince-meat,  by  representing  it  as  merely  a  con- 
glomerate of  brief  songs.  His  treatment  of  Milton  was  worst  of  all. 
Bentley  charged  Milton  with  many  blunders,  some  of  which  he 
excused  on  account  of  the  author's  blindness;  and  he  added  that 
the  great  epic  was  further  injured  by  being  badly  and  cruelly  revised 
by  some  unknown  editor  who  had  got  hold  of  it.  In  short,  he 
aUeged  that  between  Milton  and  the  editor  Paradise  was  twice  lost. 
It  is  just  to  add  that  his  proposal  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  promised  to  confine  his  own  amendments  to  the 
notes,  and  to  make  the  revised  text  depend  only  on  the  copies  and 
the  versions.  But  his  proposal  to  rearrange  the  poems  of  Horace 
according  to  the  supposed  chronological  order  of  their  composition, 
so  as  to  present  the  old  poet  as  having  written  only  one  kind  of 
poetry  at  a  time,  is  matched  by  the  new  chronological  rearrange- 
ment of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  recommended  by  the  possibility 
of  thereby  rendering  all  the  early  parts  picturesque  mythology. 

As  a  whole  we  feel  rather  pleased  by  the  general  trend  of  recent 
discussions,  even  when  some  of  the  proposals  are  of  the  extreme 
Bentleyan  kind.  They  sustain  the  interest;  and  we  like  to  find  the 
Bible  where  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  between  the  evil 
and  the  good.  Better  to  have  it  attacked  than  to  have  it  forgotten. 
When  problems  are  started  which  compel  investigation,  we  are 
cheered;  for  investigation  brings  light,  and  light  is  what  the  Bible 
wants  and  promises.  Thus  far  the  promise  has  been  fairly  kept. 
During  the  two  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  Bentley  flour- 
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T*^.-*i  -"^    ''  'u^  v-TT.  'JE.  ^»1j'-l  u*-  m-^rk'-i  'Hi'JUC-  b*^  ii  iit  its*  • 
T>-  fr*'  vr.i  -/  •'Lsk!— i:.  f  7v.:-':>^    A-I.  IS5I»  i.  h*  fsokl  iinL 

i:^:  Ax'f^i^  isz^i  "Ju^  'r-.-jo^.*  b^  Jilj  »r:c*^  tL:«-  bf>:«k5  v^acfc  besr 
iti^r  i.tr>***   ti.::  ^  'ii**7'  t^^^  iikr»-i  tc  rj^-=ti:c:  ^vi^ptbo-  aici:  & 

b'^x:  'ijsr:  i,-,  u^-.-ic  -/  tije  tlzj*-  of  Mj^e?  ?-'CLli  Live  jrtyare^  & 

AruTiro*-]  '/  tif*-  IVxi  of  G^je^i*  .  irTr'jre  gpe&:  cc»ie  has  rpcaith- 

T?^  '-^-7  ^*^^-7  lijit  Cil'^  e'.-'il  i  n-^^  to  Lis  oj^fCOKiis  ^r«s  tiiat 
t-'j*:  r.^^Ti*;*  '/  •Le  M>:5tl^  TM^^.-rl  uien  il:»iig  ^li  the  fj«  that 
\:^  '•^T*'  r»*roc:.ix^d  Ij  tl^e  p^^cie  anicf  whc^n  ther  m«v  openK 
j^rf'xrr^i.  tr^i  m-L>^  *ii^  tit^j  ''-'F<*i*^J  cc'iiieiniied.  cocfimied  the 
'.  '.-j>r  >^*l'.c  2l-  i?'^II  fc?  ti^  LL=torie:tT  of  Moses. 

7':.--;  inrjri>rr.t.  "/  a  njlrturjl'yjs  ek-iMent,  is  now  with  many  a 
r*5ai^>r.  f'ljr  i-^t  aic^j:t'j:^  the  Mossdc  authorship  of  the  books.     But 
*»'ii.'x>c-*i --,  ti^  l^n  kii-g  of  Bab^Um,  praised  his  heathen  gods  for 
al':l"-e  hire,  iii  rr.ftk'tr.g  great  archaeolcigical  discoveries.    Xenc^^hon 
tWf  Atbeiian  ck<-!are«  in  his  J  rta?«.?-M  that  his  eckIs  often  helped  him 
in  aiiijwer  to  his  sacrifices.    And  Poole's  Syrutjisis  Critieantm^   a 
leading  Christian  authority,  declares  that  in  the  life  of  Chaiies  tlie 
Second  rjf  England  **  niany  of  the  miracles  of  Holy  Writ  have  been 
repeated.''    Xow  whiLst  we  do  not  believe  in  any  of  these  all^ga- 
tioiiK  of  miracles,  we  do  not  regard  their  asseveration  as  an  ai^guztieiit 
to  refute  the  claims  to  authorship  of  Nabonidus  or  Xenophon  or 
Poole-    If  Poole  was  foolish  enough  to  fancy  that  the  royal  tovicii, 
even  of  a  lewd  man  like  Charles,  could  heal  the  king's  evil,  aa  by  a 
pf*rpetual  niiracle,  this  could  not  negative  his  claims  as  an  autJior. 
If  Moaej?  had  enterta'med  a  foolish  opinion  of  the  same  kind  it  should 
not  have  divested  him  of  the  claim  to  authorship,  though  the  l>ook 
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that  taught  it  must  have  fallen  to  the  same  level  with  Poole's  valu- 
able commentary.  We  admit  that  Moses  records  miracles  which 
cannot  be  explained  away  on  any  naturalistic  hypotheses;  yet  we 
draw  a  distinction  in  this  case,  because  of  the  unique  character  of  the 
course  of  events  of  which  they  form  an  important  factor.  Calvin's 
argument  for  them  is  still  valid;  and  Xenophon  honestly  informs 
us  that  on  many  important  occasions  his  confidence  in  divine  help 
was  disappointed.  Here  are  questions  of  sanctified  human  reason 
which  imscnipulously  condemns  one  kind  of  claims  to  miracles  as 
heartily  as  any  skeptic  can  do,  and  yet  insists  on  standing  by  others. 
And  we  may  add  that  modem  science  has  certainly  not  increased 
the  difficulty  which  was  always  felt  in  distinguishing  between  divine 
miracles  and  lying  wonders. 

In  dealing  with  these  problems  the  great  leaders  of  Reformation 
times  were  not  rationalistic;  nor  yet  were  they  irrational.  They 
believed  that  human  reason  has  a  high  place  in  theology ;  whilst  they 
were  strongly  convinced  that  it  had  been  grossly  abused,  and  made 
into  an  obstruction  between  man  and  his  Maker.  We  have  recently 
seen  somebody's  argument  against  the  apologetic  use  of  reason, 
on  the  ground  that  because  Christians  believe  in  the  Bible  they  have 
no  need  of  apologetics;  whilst  non-Christians,  not  having  their 
reason  sanctified,  are  not  accessible  to  argmnents  from  reason.  That 
style  of  argumentation  should  have  received  little  encouragement 
from  the  heroes  of  the  Reformation.  In  fact,  the  chapter  from 
which  we  have  quoted  was  primarily  addressed  by  Calvin  to  the 
unsanctified  king  of  France,  and  is  entitled  '^  Rational  Proofs  to 
Establish  the  Belief  of  the  Scripture."  Its  author  was  rational  to 
.  -^  the  core,  but  not  at  all  rationalistic.    He  believed  in  rationality, 

and  for  that  reason  he  believed  in  a  revelation  from  God  as  to  mat- 
ters which  cannot  be  reached  by  unassisted  reason;  and  he  accepted 
this  as  divine  because  it  appealed  to  his  reason  with  such  evidence 
as  satisfied  him  that  it  came  not  of  man  but  of  God. 
' '  ^'  One  of  the  difficulties  which  Christian  work  has  to  face  in  our 

day  is  a  very  ingenious  twisting  of  reason  into  a  declaration  of 
war  against  itself  in  religious  questions.    It  proclaims  that  because 
/  this  is  the  devil's  world  it  is  hopeless,  and  all  the  Lord's  people  have 

•  ^^^  to  do  is  not  to  improve  it,  but  to  testify  against  it,  and  to  sit  by, 

•*-''.  awaiting  the  advent  of  the  Lord.    Even  missions  are  represented 

'  '   , ;  as  a  mere  testimony  against  the  heathen,  not  as  rescuing  the  perish- 

• "  /  .  ing.    For  the  past,  we  are  informed  by  one  of  the  ablest  that  the 

geological  world  before  man's  creation  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
'J^'^'l;  Satan;  for  the  present,  the  world  generally  and  most  of  all  the 
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"Churches"  still  remam  under  his  bondage.  One  good  feature  is 
said  to  be  the  Zionist  movement,  which  is  interpreted  as  the  Jews 
fleeing  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  the  Lord  is  to  meet  them,  and  then 
all  shall  be  changed.  A  worthy  lady  publishes  a  booklet  to  show 
that  she  is  not  under  the  law;  that  it  has  no  authority  over  her. 
Yet  she  is  a  good  woman  and  admits  that  she  is  a  "slave  to  God"; 
never  considering  how  she  can  be  a  slave,  and  yet  not  at  all  imder 
law  to  her  master.  How  can  we  meet  such  whims?  Not  by  quoting 
Scripture;  for  they  know  its  letter  as  well  as  we.  Only  by  soundly 
using  reason  and  warning  people  against  an  irrational  ingenuity  in 
the  very  use  of  Revelation. 

It  was  about  a  century  after  Calvin  that  another  of  the  greatest 
of  theological  writers,  Francis  Turrettin,  took  up  the  same  question, 
in  his  Theologia  Elenctica.    His  first  locus  is  devoted  mainly  to  a 
discussion  of  the  office  of  reason  in  questions  of  faith.    He  charges 
Socinians  with  giving  too  much  power  to  reason,  since  they  set  it 
up  as  the  noi-m,  or  supreme  authority,  on  all  religious  questions. 
And  he  charges  against  others,  some  of  them  Protestants,  that  they 
err  by  giving  it  too  Uttle  respect.    Amongst  the  uses  which  he 
ascribes  to  reason  in  theology  are  the  illustrating  of  Scripture  doc- 
trines, comparing  the  old  and  the  new,  dealing  with  versions  and  the 
originals  of  the  Bible,  deciding  on  the  value  of  the  opinions  of  learned 
men,  and  of  Church  councils,  drawing  inferences,  deducing  conse- 
quences, and  arguing  against  heterodoxy.    He  also  distinguishes 
between  reason  and  faith,  saying  that  reason  has  only  the  office 
of  drawing  out  the  meaning,  whilst  faith  deals  with  it«  truth  as 
divine  and  infallible.    In  another  part  of   his  work  {De  Petra 
Christo)  he  elaborates  the  use  of  reason,  as  often  settmg  aside  a 
literal  in  favor  of  a  figurative  interpretation  of  Scripture :  and  argues 
that  in  such  cases  the  figurative  is  the  true  interpretation.    Some 
illustrative  cases  are  cited  by  him,  as  when  the  Scripture  appears  to 
ascribe  bodily  members  or  passions  to  God;  where  the  literalistic 
exegesis  would  imply  God's  commanding  us  to  commit  a  crime,  as 
where  our  Savioiu-  was  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  say  that  they  must 
eat  His  flesh;  and  where  the  subject  requires  a  figurative  appUcation, 
thus  when  the  Spirit  is  represented  as  if  He  were  a  dove;  or  where 
the  manifest  purpose  and  scope  of  the  passage  require  something 
other  than  the  terms  used.    Cimningham  carries  this  system  into 
the  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament  which  Catholics  as  well 
as  Protestants  agree  in  considering  as  only  local  or  temporary,  or 
as  figurative.    In  a  few  cases  a  difference  exists  between  Roman 
and  Reformed,  as  about  extreme  miction  and  transsubstantiation, 
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and  with  some  sects  the  kiss  of  peace  or  the  ceremony  of  foot-wash- 
ing. Turrettin  gives  as  a  mixed  case  the  dogma  held  by  some 
Churches  of  the  omnipresence  of  Christ's  hmnan  nature.  Scripture 
teaches  us  that  Christ  has  a  true  human  body  and  soul;  and  reason 
teaches  us  that  such  cannot  be  ubiquitous.  It  has  always  appeared 
to  us  that  our  Lord's  method  of  dealing  with  literalistic  proposals, 
as  about  Moses'  law  as  to  divorce,  as  to  the  pimishment  of  adultery, 
and  as  to  prophecies  of  the  reappearance  of  Elijah,  are  significant  in 
suggesting  the  necessity  of  applying  oiu*  judgment.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  system  of  supplementing  the  conunands  of  Scripture,  as 
seen  in  sacerdotalism  and  clerical  celibacy  and  the  confessional,  ai'e 
warnings  of  danger. 

The  general  principle  must  be  conceded  that  in  theology,  as  in 
everything  else,  we  must  apply  our  reasoning  faculties  for  all  that 
they  can  do.  But  here  we  encounter  a  stumbling-block  in  the  fact 
that  men  have  often  confounded  reason  with  the  processes  of  ab- 
stract ratiocination.  Such  abstract  processes  really  can  teach  us 
very  little  that  we  have  not  previously  known;  they  rather  enable 
us  to  methodize  the  contents  of  our  attainments,  than  immediately 
to  enlarge  their  area;  though  they  may  indirectly  aid  in  enlarging  it 
by  guiding  our  surmisings  about  its  outworks.  Abstract  reason 
could  not  have  proved  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  that  another  great 
world  existed  beyond  the  western  ocean;  but  it  helped  them  to 
recognize  the  proposition  as  conceivably  or  even  probably  true.  It 
still  remained  for  Colimibus  to  go  and  see,  and  returning,  to  report 
what  he  had  seen,  exhibiting  his  trophies  as  substantial  evidence; 
and  then  at  last  it  dawned  upon  the  nations  that  their  old  specula- 
tions had  borne  fruit.  Nor  any  more  can  abstract  reason  bring  us 
light  as  to  what  exists  beyond  death,  or  of  the  world  that  may  now 
exist  somewhere  beyond  the  reach  of  telescopes.  Well  might  we 
join  in  the  prayer  that  somebody  should  come  up  out  of  the  grave 
to  enlighten  us  as  to  the  unseen  world;  but  even  that  failed  when 
Lazarus  arose,  for  men  will  not  believe  though  one  rise  from  the 
dead.  Our  want  has  been  met  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  by 
the  inspired  apostles,  and  by  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake. 
It  is  very  strange  that  in  a  world  in  which  we  ourselves  can  talk  to 
each  other,  any  one  should  question  either  the  power  or  the  proba- 
bility of  God  speaking  to  beings  whom  He  created  after  His  own 
image.  Human  reason  is  at  its  best  when  hearkening  to  God  as  He 
speaks  of  the  unseen  and  of  everlasting  life. 

In  revelation,  as  in  every  other  field,  reason  has  its  rights  and  its 
responsibilities;  and  no  deductions  can  satisfy  its  requirements  un- 
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less  they  are  backed  up  with  all  the  confirmations  that  are  necessary 
for  their  validity.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  celebrated  incident  in 
excavating  the  ruins  of  Birs  Nimroud  illustrates  its  \ise.  Whilst 
he  was  using  his  pocket-compass  one  of  the  Arabs  reported  that  the 
diggers  had  reached  a  comer-closet;  whereupon  Rawlinson  shouted 
out,  "  Put  in  your  hand  and  clear  away  the  sand,  and  bring  out  the 
cylinder."  Quickly  a  sculptured  cylinder  was  held  aloft  by  the 
astonished  workman;  and  whilst  some  of  the  Arabs  ascribed  the 
feat  to  magic,  one  thoughtfully  remarked  that  the  compass  is  a 
wonderful  instrument.  There  was  no  magic,  nor  compass-triimiph 
in  the  matter;  but  there  was  a  syllogism,  the  major  of  which,  that 
"  all  comer  closets  contain  cylinders,"  was  certainly  not  known  to  be 
true,  but  Rawlinson  knew  enough  to  surmise  that  in  this  case  it 
was  probably  true,  and  he  was  rewarded  for  a  happy  guess.  The 
general  hannony  of  the  works  of  man  as  well  as  of  his  Maker  justi- 
fies such  sumiisings,  when  cautiously  made.  And  this  is  what  the 
syllogism  does,  yet  to  be  always  limited  by  the  maxim,  '"  In  geii- 
ercdibus  latet  dolus." 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  sound  rule  that  in  every  such  case  the 
practical  test  is  more  important  than  the  abstract  deduction,  as 
it  is  also  generally  the  more  difficult  to  apply.  What  is  called  a 
man's  special  knowledge  comes  in  here  for  its  application.  The 
Bible  contains  many  elements  which  appeal  not  only  to  our  ratio- 
cination, but  to  special  opportunities  and  our  personal  powers. 
It  calls  on  the  philologist,  as  a  treasury  of  literature — a  sort  of  coun- 
terpart of  the  stelse  of  Oriental  cities  which  are  now  fascinating 
explorers  and  interpreters.  And  the  chief  value  of  such  monuments 
is  incidental  to  their  function  of  testing  the  sacred  records.  The 
Bible  is  history,  and  also  involves  as  incidental  to  this  the  study  of 
chronology  and  of  geography.  It  is  variously  sociological  and  ar- 
chaeological and  poetical,  and  (with  apologies  to  the  shades  of  J.  S. 
Mill)  it  is  full  of  lofty  patriotism,  and  is  eminently  optimistic  in  its 
preview  of  all  the  world  in  general,  and  of  Israel  in  particular. 
Whilst  its  supernatural  elements  are  everywhere,  its  various  parts 
must  be  investigated  each  in  its  own  way,  whether  that  way  be  dig- 
ging ruins  in  the  field,  or  poring  over  cuneiforms  and  hieroglyphs  in 
the  library,  or  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture  by  the  dogmatist, 
or  proclaiming  its  words  as  a  rule  of  life  and  the  Gospel  of  salva- 
tion to  all  nations.  Our  modem  theological  development  would 
probably  have  greatly  astonished  some  of  the  old  patriarchs  who 
walked  with  God;  and  yet  we  can  see  the  germs  of  all  the  great 
principles  present  from  the  beginning.    Some  conmientators  are 
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afraid  to  identify  any  of  the  early  statements  as  signifjnng  redemp- 
tion or  salvation,  or  a  resurrection.  But  the  New  Testament  is 
not  afraid  of  this  style.  Furthermore,  this  is  the  scientific  style, 
if  there  is  anything  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  fascinating 
to  recognize  in  the  recently  laid  egg  the  first  outlines  of  the  chick 
which  shall  not  fail  to  come  in  full  sjTiunetry  and  completeness. 
So  in  the  Bible  the  man  who  "walked  with  God,  and  was  not  be- 
cause God  took  him,"  knew*  enough  of  God  and  His  mercy  to  en- 
courage his  faith  and  to  have  a  hope  of  life  beyond;  and  the  words 
have  not  their  last  success  with  him,  but  still  they  may  encourage 
us  to  the  end.  Maine,  in  his  great  work  on  Ancient  Law,  turns 
aside  to  warn  us  that  our  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  came  not  from 
the  Scripture  but  from  the  philosophical  Greeks,  and  that  our  doc- 
trine of  forensic  justification  was  derived  from  the  Jurisprudentia 
of  the  Civil  Lawyers  of  Rome.  He  is  all  right  if  he  intends  to  say 
that  the  men  who  were  best  fitted  for  special  lines  of  study  elab- 
orated each  his  specialty,  when  studying  the  Bible ;  but  he  is  grossly 
astray  if  he  intends  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  doctrines  in 
question  were  imposed  upon,  rather  than  extracted  from,  the  Word 
of  God.  The  fascinating  spell  of  Scripture  has  always  been  that, 
among  many  writers  and  great  differences  of  style,  the  "marrow  of 
divinity"  has  been  of  the  same  character,  first  and  last.  The  words 
to  Abraham  had  a  full  and  blessed  accomplishment  for  him  and  his 
proximate  prosperity;  but  they  are  not  on  that  account  dead  or 
obsolete.    They  are  our  inheritance,  even  to  the  end. 

2.  Research  as  an  Instrument  of  Reason. 

The  modem  method  of  reasoning  about  concrete  questions  sends 
us  out  of  our  study  and  away  from  books  to  examine  the  thuigs 
themselves,  and  to  test  the  books  by  comparing  with  the  facts.  As 
this  is  often  impracticable,  we  compromise  the  case  by  starting 
museums  in  which  we  collect  specimens  of  the  facts,  and  have 
facilities  for  comparing  with  each  other  facts  that  have  been  widely 
scattered.  If  you  cannot  spend  years  with  your  Bible  in  hand  over 
the  holy  fields  of  Palestine,  you  may  visit  a  Bible  Museiun,  such  as  a 
worthy  friend  of  Sabbath-schools  constructed  in  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh. There  you  could  see  nearly  all  of  the  movables  of  Scripture, 
and  some  of  the  fixtures,  set  out  in  order,  each  with  its  label,  and  giving 
the  Bible  text  in  which  it  was  mentioned.  ^  It  would  make  you  feel 
very  much  at  home  with  your  Bible,  and  help  you  to  believe  in  its 
historicity;  it  would  also  in  some  respects  be  better  than  a  visit  to 
modem  Palestine,  for  it  would  carry  you  back  to  the  days  of  the 
old  patriarchs  and  of  the  rural  Israelites.    Getting  together  a  collec- 
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tion  of  this  character  involves  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  and 
money;  but  nothing  of  permanent  value  can  be  done  without  all 
these  outlays,  and  without  enthusiasm  and  skill  to  back  them.  Of 
this  sort  hp,ve  been  the  researches  with  pick  and  spade  in  Egypt  and 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and  in  some  parts  of  Palestine  and  Phenicia, 
supplemented  as  they  have  been  by  home  studies  of  hieroglyphs 
and  cuneiforms  and  of  other  kinds  of  Uterature  by  men  who  stay  at 
home.  This  is  preeminently  the  romantic  part  of  Bibliology,  as 
missions  form  the  romantic  part  of  working  Christianity. 

The  history  is  becoming  familiar,  and  cannot  even  be  summarized 
here.  It  makes  small  matter,  apparently,  whether  the  investigator 
is  personally  orthodox  or  heterodox,  provided  he  works  before  the 
world,  and  brings  into  daylight  things  that  will  tell  their  own  tale. 
There  is  also  the  highest  guarantee  in  such  work  that  every  man  shall 
try  to  discover  the  genuine  facts,  without  regard  to  the  question 
whether  they  shall  help  or  hinder  his  side.  A  man  like  Francis 
Delitzsch  may  indeed  be  overzealous  to  show  how  Hanunurabi's 
Code  explains  all  that  needed  explanation  in  the  work  of  Moses, 
without  our  needing  any  supernatural  hypothesis;  but  he  did  good 
by  enlightening  the  world  to  the  fact  that  long  before  Moses  lived 
literature  flourished  and  legislative  codes  were  in  fashion,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  objection  which  rested  on  the  assumption  that 
Moses  could  not  have  written  a  book,  or  composed  a  code,  was  born 
of  ignorance  and  sheer  skepticism.  On  the  other  hand,  a  conserva- 
tive investigator  like  R.  W.  Rogers  warns  us  that  the  apologetic 
value  of  the  work  done  in  this  line  has  often  been  grossly  exagger- 
ated. 

We  admit  that  in  some  respects  the  outcome  has  been  disappoint- 
ing; most  of  all  for  the  chronology.  The  ancient  Egyptians  were 
so  anxious  to  have  religious  sentiments  on  their  monmnents  and  to 
flatter  their  kings  that  they  gave  no  dates.  Thus  we  are  dependent 
on  casual  records  of  foreigners,  few  and  fragmentary,  for  all  that  we 
know  of  the  early  chronology  of  Egypt.  Berossos,  the  Babylonian 
priest,  of  about  300  B.C.,  gives  us  a  record  of  Egyptian  history, 
whose  early  part  reminds  one  of  Hindoo  chronology,  lengthened  into 
infinity,  but  whose  latter  part  appears  soberly  to  place  the  beginning 
of  the  Babylonian  empire.  Near  1500  B.C.  we  put  the  Tel-el- 
amama  tablets,  or  correspondence  in  cuneiform  letters  of  the  king 
of  Egypt  with  his  subordinates  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Lachish  and 
in  other  parts  of  Palestine — letters  which  have  revolutionized  our 
ideas  as  to  the  literary  and  social  life  of  those  times. 

The  early  Greeks  and  the  Romans  seem  to  have  been  not  much 
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better  than  the  early  Egyptians  as  to  chronology;  so  that  they  give 
us  little  assistance.  In  general  the  Hebrews  were  equally  careless; 
and  in  some  important  cases  we  have  ourselves  distorted  what  is 
stated  in  the  Old  Testament.  Ussher's  so-called  Bible  chronology 
has  been  most  troublesome;  as,  in  fact,  we  have  no  Bible  chronol- 
ogy. When  we  come  to  the  historical  age,  as  with  Moses,  the  diffi- 
culties are  rather  in  detail.  Exod.  xii.  40  gives  the  sojourning  of 
the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt  as  430  years;  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  this  was  contradicted  by  Gal.  iii.  17,  which  speaks  of 
the  covenant  having  been  made  430  years  after  the  promise  given 
to  Abraham  and  his  seed.  If  we  interpret  this  as  we  do  a  promis- 
sory note,  by  letting  time  run  from  the  last  renewal  (which  was 
given  to  Jacob),  there  is  complete  hannony.  In  Gen.  xv.  13  the 
same  time  is  given,  only  in  round  niunbers  as  400  years.  Here 
Ussher,  like  many  others,  was  wrong;  but  his  greatest  errors  were 
on  the  earlier  part. 

What  is  the  precise  significance  of  the  difficulties  as  to  dates  in 
later  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  we  cannot  detennine;  but  it  is 
remarkably  consistent  in  not  departing  far  from  what  is  otherwise 
known  to  be  correct.  Some  of  us  are  so  intensely  precise  in  our 
demands  for  exactness  when  the  Bible  is  concerned,  that  it  is  only 
fair  to  remind  each  other  that  we  are  very  far  from  being  exact  when 
we  are  ourselves  concerned.  This  year  of  grace,  190t5,  is  confessedly 
wrong  by  several  years;  and  not  long  ago,  under  the  Old  Style,  the 
day  of  the  month  was  wrong.  We  Sabbatarians  are  observing  a 
day  that  is  not  the  prescribed  day  of  the  week,  and  we  begin  it  at  a 
different  hour  from  the  original.  Even  the  hours  and  minutes  of  the 
day  we  have  got  wrong;  the  sun  itself  goes  irregularly,  as  seen  by 
us;  and  we  cannot  conveniently  use  the  stars  as  our  guide,  and  so 
we  have  turned  to  clock  time;  but  this  has  been  superseded  in 
America  by  Standard  time,  and  convenience  more  than  strict  accu- 
racy is  made  to  rule.  As  to  the  general  harmony  of  the  Bible  and 
the  monuments  there  is  no  longer  room  for  doubt.  The  hypothesis 
of  an  illiterate  Egypt  and  an  illiterate  Moses  is  forever  dead  and 
biu-ied;  and  we  may  thank  Prof.  Delitzsch  for  having  assisted  at  its 
obsequies. 

On  the  general  outcome  of  the  evidence  the  great  work  is  Schra- 
der's  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  which  is  all  the  more  reliable  when 
favoring  the  Bible,  because  when  occasion  comes  he  does  not  shrink 
from  speaking  on  the  other  side.  These  occasions  are  few  and  of 
the  kind  familiar  to  lawyers,  where  an  apparent  discrepancy  is 
helpful;  and  most  of  them  have  been  cleared  up  by  subsequent 
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writers.  The  work  of  Prof.  R.  W.  Rogers,  of  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  on  the  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  is  also  very  help- 
ful. From  this  last  we  learn  that  the  city  of  Babylon  probably 
existed  since  before  4000  B.C.,  Nineveh  since  3000  B.C.,  and  that 
Sargon  I  was  king  of  Nippur  as  early  as  3800  B.C.  These  dates  are 
well  ascertained;  and  they  imply,  what  is  otherwise  fairly  proven, 
that  the  antiquity  of  man  considerably  exceeds  what  had  been  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  established  on  Biblical  evidence.  At  a  later 
date,  about  2300  B.C.,  Babylon  reached  the  foremost  place  as  the 
world's  greatest  city  for  power,  wealth  and  learning;  and  it  con- 
tinued more  or  less  to  hold  the  primacy  until  its  destruction  in 
538  B.C.  At  times,  as  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  Assyria  was  pre- 
eminent, and  Babylon  only  the  second  capital,  and  all  along  for 
many  centuries  Egypt  and  Assyro-Babylonia  were  rivals  for  the 
world's  leadership. 

The  most  important  historical  links  between  the  Assyro-Baby- 
lonian  records  and  the  Old  Testament  are:  (1)  Abraham's  fore- 
fathers, the  old  Semites,  were  from  Arabia,  where  there  is  some 
evidence  that  they  were  monotheistic,  and  whence  many  of  them, 
like  Abraham's  own  father,  migrated  northward  to  Babylonia  and 
Assyria.  Here  some  of  them  came  into  power,  and  gave  up  their 
old  religion,  and  also  learned  cuneiform  methods  of  writing.  (2) 
The  four  kings,  who  made  a  raid  into  the  Jordan  valley  and  carried 
off  Lot,  until  Abraham  came  to  the  rescue,  after  long  bemg  a  puzzle 
to  commentators,  are  now  well  known.  The  greatest  of  them  is 
Amraphel,  now  known  by  his  Babylonian  name,  Hammurabi, 
whose  legal  code  has  been  recently  found  at  Susa.  It  was  long  main- 
tained that  these  men  were,  like  Abraham  himself,  only  imaginary 
personages.  As  we  now  know  their  date  approximately,  we  thus 
have  the  chronological  situation  of  Abraham,  who  was  their  con- 
temporary, and  probably  one  of  their  remote  kindred.  Prof.  A. 
Clay,  of  the  Assyriological  Department  in  Philadelphia,  states  that 
if  we  put  Abraham's  entrance  to  Canaan  near  2200  B.C.,  the  later 
dates  of  the  Old  Testament  until  after  the  Exodus  will  fit  very  well. 
This  agrees  well  with  Conder's  estimate,  which  gave  2186  B.C.  as 
the  date  of  Abraham's  leaving  Haran  for  Canaan,  an  estimate  that 
was  reached  before  the  late  discoveries  as  to  Hammurabi.  (3)  The 
condition  of  southern  Palestine  and  the  close  connections  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria  before  the  Exodus  have  been  cleared  up,  so  that  our 
critics  shall  no  longer  be  groping  in  the  dark.  (4)  In  the  days  of 
David  and  Solomon,  both  Assyria  and  Babylonia  were  in  temporary 
decadence.     (5)  In  B.C.  842  Jehu  paid  tribute  to  Shalmaneser  II, 
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thus  bringing  Assyria  and  Israel  into  close  relations.  Shalmaneser 
in  two  inscriptions  designates  Jehu  as  "son  of  Omri";  not  errone- 
ously, we  think,  but  according  to  the  royal  style,  by  which  a  usurper 
would  affiliate  himself  to  the  most  famous  of  his  predecessors.  And 
long  afterward  the  kingdom  of  Israel  is  termed  in  the  monuments 
Omri'land.  This  Shalmaneser  became  overlord  of  Babylonia.  But 
decline  followed,  of  which  a  famous  eclipse  of  the  sim,  in  763,  was 
regarded  as  an  evil  omen.  That  eclipse,  however,  is  for  us  the  most 
important  that  has  ever  occurred;  for  it  determined  that  the  Assy- 
rian chronology  was  correct,  and  as  in  this  case  the  Bible  chronology 
closely  agrees  with  the  Assyrian  reckoning  as  to  the  downfall 
of  Samaria  in  B.C.  721,  we  thereby  obtain  the  most  reliable  of 
Old  Testament  dates.  (5)  This  marks  the  change  from  pateohis- 
toric  to  the  mesohistoric  age  of  humanity.  It  may  go  alongside  of 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  753;  the  first  Greek  Oljrmpiad,  776;  Nabo- 
nassar's  era  in  Babylonia,  747,  and  the  accession  of  So  (Sabaka,  an 
Ethiopian)  in  Egypt,  in  725.  The  Tiglath-pileser  of  the  Bible 
(called  also  Pul,  and  Poros)  became  king  of  Assyria  in  745,  and  over- 
lord of  Nabonassar  of  Babylon;  and  though  a  usiuper  he  was  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Assjrrians,  replaced  the  old  system  of  massacring 
enemies  by  the  new  method  of  carrying  away  into  captivity,  and 
otherwise  reorganized  his  great  empire.  When  he  invaded  Sj'ria 
and  Palestine,  every  ruler  yielded  to  him  saving  Uzziah,  and  he 
leaves  a  monument  with  the  roll  of  dishonor  of  those  who  became 
his  tributaries.  Sargon  II,  who  became  king  in  721,  is  famous  for 
his  new  city  and  splendid  library  in  Khorsabad,  much  of  which  now 
constitutes  the  Assjrrian  treasures  of  the  British  Musetmi.  On 
these  matters  Schrader,  whilst  thinking  that  the  chronological  set- 
ting is  often  wrong  by  a  few  years,  testifies  that  the  inscription  of 
Sargon  agrees  exactly  with  the  Bible  in  the  case  of  the  fall  of  Sa- 
maria, and  in  general  that  "  the  historical  record  of  the  Bible,  apart 
from  the  chronological  details,  is  on  the  whole  sustained,"  and  he 
adds  that  the  monuments  themselves  are  sometimes  inaccurate. 
(6)  The  Bible  narrative  of  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army 
is  confirmed  by  Herodotus  and  also  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
Herodotus  interprets  the  destroyer  as  being  mice;  just  as  previously 
the  Bible  itself  presented  the  "angel  of  the  Lord"  as  plagues  or  as 
flying  fiery  serpents.  Schrader  supposes  it  was  a  pestilence  which 
formed  God's  messenger  on  the  occasion :  and  Rogers  says  thatSenna^ 
cherib  "  probably  reached  Pelusium,  on  the  confines  of  Egypt,  a  place 
famous  both  before  and  since  that  day  as  a  centre  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  plague,  and  there  pestilence  suddenly  fell  upon  the 
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Assyrian  army."  Sennacherib  returned  home  with  the  wreck  of 
his  army^  and  he  partly  informs  ns  of  his  disaster  in  his  inscriptions, 
though  he  endeavors  to  avoid  the  whole  story.  He  boasts  of  having 
taken  many  cities  of  Phenicia  and  Palestine,  also  of  having  besieged 
Jerusalem,  where  he  shut  up  Hezekiah  ''as  a  bird  in  a  cage/'  all 
of  which  was  quite  true;  but  he  twists  the  truth  by  representing 
Hezekiah's  payment  of  tribute  as  occurring  at  the  close,  whilst  it 
was  only  an  attempt  to  soothe  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  campaign. 
To  all  this  Dr.  G.  F.  Wright's  argmnent  is  apposite,  that  Biblicists 
should  never  oppose  the  interpretations  of  great  events  as  caused  by 
naturalistic  methods,  when  such  explanation  can  apply;  in  this 
case  the  supernatural  came  in  as  predicting  the  time  of  occurrence, 
though  even  in  miracles  there  may  be  a  large  share  of  natural  instru- 
mentality. The  Bible  is  not  alwaj^s  so  emphatic  in  insisting  upon 
its  imiversal  supematuralism  as  its  expositors  were  apt  to  be;  but 
the  expositors  are  now  becoming  more  cautious. 

The  murder  of  Sennacherib  by  his  son  is  attested  by  the  monu- 
ments, which  here  confinn  the  Scripture,  though  the  Bible  tells  us 
that  two  sons  were  implicated;  parallel  with  the  one  or  two  blind 
men  who,  according  to  different  accounts,  were  relieved  at  Jericho. 

(7)  The  monuments  have  cleared  away  much  of  the  criticism 
which  had  clouded  the  Biblical  account  of  King  Manasseh.  The 
improbability  of  the  record  of  his  having  been  carried  off  in  iron 
chains  and  hooks,  and  this  to  Nineveh  instead  of  Babylon,  and 
after  all  having  been  restored  to  his  throne  again,  is  beautifully  met 
by  evidence  that  all  this  treatment  was  accorded  to  Pharaoh  Necho 
of  EgjT)t;  it  would  now  be  in  order  for  some  critic  to  give  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  contra  by  alleging  that  the  Bible  errantly  applied  to 
Manasseh  the  experience  of  another. 

The  destruction  of  Nineveh  in  B.C.  606  by  a  concert  of  enemies 
brought  forward  the  Chaldees  and  their  leader  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  was  great  in  war,  and  who  distinguished  himself  by  rebuilding 
Babylon.  The  mommients  frequently  speak  of  him,  but  of  course 
do  not  report  his  insanity.  Daniers  report  on  that  subject  is  rather 
favored  by  the  evidence  of  his  insatiable  warring  and  cnielty;  and 
by  his  having  besieged  Tyre  for  thirteen  years,  and  after  all  in  vain, 
like  that  other  monarch  whose  incipient  insanity  inflicted  war  upon 
his  God-fearing  colonists  for  half  as  long.  After  Nebuchadnezzar's 
death,  and  a  couple  of  transitional  assassinations,  Nabonidus,  last 
of  the  Babylonian  kings,  came  to  the  throne;  but  as  he  was  an 
archseologist  rather  than  an  autocrat,  he  worked  with  his  enthusi- 
astic helpers  at  exploring  old  temple  foundations  and  rebuilding 
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their  ruins,  whilst  he  devolved  the  government  on  his  son  Belshaz- 
zar,  who  is  named  in  some  of  the  father's  prayers  on  the  monmiients, 
and  whose  transgressions  and  his  sad  end  are  described  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel. 

(8)  It  is  now  generally  known  that  Belshazzar  was  not  the  real 
king,  but  only  vice-regent.  Prof.  R.  D.  Wilson  has  shown  that 
whether  he  was  chief  or  secondary,  there  was  only  one  word  which 
could  be  applied  to  the  acting  ruler;  a  word  which,  recognizing  him 
as  king,  does  not  determine  whether  he  was  first  or  second  in  rank. 
The  cylinder  with  a  prayer  for  his  health  clears  an  old  problem,  and 
Herodotus  seems  to  have  been  in  error  in  alleging  that  Cyrus  had 
diverted  the  river  Euphrates  when  besieging  the  city.  If  the  Bible 
had  said  this  we  should  have  heard  just  criticisms  on  its  mistake. 

With  C3niis  the  sceptre  departed  forever  from  the  Semites  and 
came  to  the  Indo-Europeans,  with  whom  it  still  remains,  though  a 
shadow  of  royalty  persisted  for  some  generations  with  the  sons  of 
Abraham. 

(9)  Where  Nahum's  prophecy  employed  the  fate  of  No-anmion 
in  Egypt  as  a  warning  to  Nineveh,  the  commentators  were  puzzled 
and  suggested  a  later  editorial  interpolation.  The  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions have  cast  an  imexpected  light  upon  this  by  giving  details 
of  the  Egyptian  city  (better  known  as  Thebes).  Asurbanipal  of 
Nineveh,  son  and  successor  of  Esarhaddon,  destroyed  Thebes. 
His  account  completely  taUies  with  that  of  Nahum.  The 
prophet  threatens  the  Assyrians  with  the  same  fate  which  they  had 
themselves  visited  upon  the  Egyptian  capital.  This  also  helps  us  to 
assign  the  date  to  Nahum's  oracle  (which  was  guessed  to  have  been 
near  700  B.C.).  Asurbanipal  uiforms  us  that  his  campaign  in 
Egypt  was  two  years  after  Tir-hakah's  death.  This  should  give 
about  663  B.C.  for  the  campaign.  And  as  the  event  must  have 
been  fresh  in  the  memory  when  Nahiun  used  it  for  warning,  we  may 
assign  his  prophecy  to  about  660  B.C.  This  is  an  important  and 
safe  conclusion.  And  we  think  that  the  method  may  be  well 
extended.  It  would  show  that  the  many  events  of  the  Books  of 
Kings  which  have  received  confirmation  were,  either  in  their  present 
form  or  in  their  protographs,  penned  whilst  the  events  were  fresh; 
and  that  the  narratives  and^  references  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  are 
too  vivid  to  have  been  first  written  down  after  they  had  become 
stale.  The  Book  of  Esther  is  only  one  of  several  testimonies  that 
monarchs  had  their  annalists,  often  religious  teachers,  who  wrote 
down  events  as  they  occurred,  and  on  occasion  would  produce  and 
read  the  annals  for  the  royal  edification.    This  may  help  us  to 
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appreciate  what  G.  F.  Wright  frequently  states,  that  the  narratives 
in  the  Pentateuch  have  so  often  the  aspect  of  the  reports  of  eye- 
witnesses. Moses  may  have  used  family  records  of  his  own  people, 
as  well  as  the  old  records,  mythological  and  traditional,  but  usually 
written  rather  than  oral,  many  of  them  all  the  way  from  Babylonia; 
and  in  a  very  realistic  fashion,  whilst  with  imsparing  efforts  he 
condensed  much  into  little,  he  left  us  the  old  parts  as  a  help  to  our 
faith  and  an  exercise  for  our  wits,  whilst  he  put  down  in  greater 
detail  the  records  of  his  own  time  and  the  regulations  which  were 
to  guide  the  people  of  God. 

3.  The  Code  of  Hammurabi. 

Who  could  have  anticipated  that  after  four  thousand  years  Am- 
raphel,  who  exhibits  himself  to  Abraham  as  a  ravager,  and  gets 
pimished  along  with  his  three  companions,  should  reappear  in  a 
more  honorable  r61e,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  make  a  study  of  the  high 
civilization  and  the  literary  and  legislative  skill,  and  even  to  begin 
a  study  of  comparative  religion,  many  centuries  before  Moses  was 
bom?  It  is  a  very  bright  light  that  he  throws  over  ancient  society, 
and  over  the  problem  of  how  the  Old  Testament  may  have  origi- 
nated. Friedrich  Delitzsch's  attempt  to  exploit  Hammurabi's 
work  at  the  expense  of  Moses  has  also  borne  good  fruit  by  stimu- 
lating others.  The  best  account  of  the  Code  which  we  have  seen 
is  the  work  of  David  Heinrich  Mueller,  of  Vienna,  on  a  Comparison 
of  Hammurabi^s  Code  with  the  Legislation  of  Moses,  and  with  the 
Twelve  Tables  of  Rome.  There  is  also  an  excellent  Uttle  book  on  it 
in  English  by  Stanley  A.  Cook,  and  Prof.  R.  F.  Harper,  of  Chicago, 
is  preparing  a  commentary. 

(1)  The  Code  itself  is  elaborate  and  follows  a  somewhat  natural 
method.  Dating  as  it  does  from  about  2200  years  before  Christ,  it 
is  wonderfully  exhaustive,  and  is  pervaded  by  a  religious  spirit  of 
the  polytheistic  kind,  as  where  the  prologue  declares  that  his  deities 
had  called  him  to  cause  justice  to  prevail,  to  prevent  the  strong  from 
oppressing  the  weak,  to  illummate  the  land  and  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  people.  And  again  in  his  epilogue,  he  boasts  that  he 
had  mxide  an  en  i  of  raids  (the  raider  suppresses  other  raiders),  "  that 
the  sticuig  nught  not  oppre&s  the  weak,  that  they  should  grant 
justice  to  orphan  and  widow."  And  he  continues  to  say,  "by 
the  command  of  Shamash  (the  sim  god),  great  judge  of  heaven  and 
earth,  may  I  make  justice  to  shine,"  and  he  calls  on  the  oppressed 
to  come  before  his  image  as  king  of  righteousness,  a  term  that  recalls 
to  memory  the  name  of  his  Canaanitish  contemporary,  Melchizedek. 
Thus  we  may  say  that  the  king  at  least  meant  well;  and  in  some 
measure  his  good  intentions  were  not  futile. 
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(2)  What  we  have  not  seen  much  noticed  by  others,  and  yet  is 
most  remarkable  to  our  view,  is  that  the  best  part  of  Moses'  work 
is  not  at  all  represented  either  in  Hammurabi's  Code  or  in  the 
Twelve  Tables.  That  is  the  Decalogue,  which  embodies  the  law 
of  love  as  toward  God,  and  toward  our  neighbor.  In  Scripture  it  is 
the  foundation  of  both  law  and  Gospel,  giving  us  the  active  prin- 
ciple. Cook  remarks  that  whilst  the  patria  poiestas,  by  which  the 
father  had  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  offspring,  obtains  in 
Hanmfiurabi  as  in  Roman  law,  it  is  absent  from  the  Mosaic  law.  It 
seems  to  hold  with  Abraham  as  to  his  son  Isaac,  and  with  Jephthah 
over  his  daughter.  But  Moses  appears  to  have  softened  it  into  the 
fifth  commandment,  which  is  shown  by  the  Bible  to  be  two-sided, 
requiring  inferiors  and  superiors  equally  to  be  faithful  and  lo\Hng 
toward  each  other.  In  Oriental  countries  the  patria  potestas  has 
run  into  an  insane  worship  of  ancestors,  dead  as  well  as  living,  and  it 
has  exalted  paternalism  with  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers  into 
autocracy.  Moses  has  made  it  a  cement  for  binding  together  all 
society,  a  law  that  cannot  be  improved  even  for  heaven;  and  when 
men  learn  how  to  use  it,  all  the  troubles  of  labor  and  class-friction 
and  race-friction  shall  be  solved.  As  a  whole  the  Decalogue  appears 
to  be  a  new  element,  like  modem  works  on  jurisprudence  which  go 
back  of  positive  laws  to  emphasize  their  fundamental  principles; 
but  it  is  higher  than  these  because  it  reduces  all  to  the  Divine 
principle  of  love. 

(3)  Leaving  out  the  Decalogue,  the  Books  of  Moses,  whilst  stating 
various  laws,  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  a  Code.  Scattered 
through  these  books,  as  occasional  regulations,  are  notes  of  regula- 
tions and  of  penalties  for  such  offenses  as  are  apt  to  occur  in  a  rural 
community,  not  at  all  exhaustive,  and  in  a  few  cases  with  repeti- 
tions; thus  not  at  all  artistic,  and  so  contrasting  with  Hammurabi's 
Code,  which  is  very  artistic,  and  primarily  concerns  city  life.  The 
Mosaic  system  has  the  look  of  being  in  some  cases  judge-made  law, 
incidental  to  particular  judicial  cases,  and  often  consists  of  old  cus- 
toms perpetuated,  and  their  defects  trimmed  away,  cf  •  ^n  ^ith  notes 
of  tenderness  for  widows  and  slaves  and  for  other  casfes  of  hardship. 
Moses  retained  a  few  rules  of  the  lex  talionis  which  Hanunurabi 
carried  out  to  extremes  of  harshness  and  cruelty. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  its  fair  promises  Hanmiurabi's  Code  is 
fundamentally  unfair,  having  one  class  of  treatment  for  rich  people 
and  a  more  severe  treatment  for  poor  people,  and  especially  for 
poor  children,  and  worst  of  all  for  slaves;  and  with  the  penalty  of 
death  declared  against  thirty-five  kinds  of  offenses,  including  certain 
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cases  of  theft;  besides  these  the  State  offenses  are  not  included, 
against  which  death  was  probably  very  often  the  penalty,  though 
arbitrary  power  did  not  deign  to  limit  these  by  codifying  the  offenses 
or  the  penalties. 

The  Mosaic  regulations  assign  death  for  about  a  score  of  crimes, 
but  not  for  offenses  Uke  theft.  Half  of  the  capital  offenses  are 
aggravated  offenses  against  religion,  attacking  the  theocracy.  The 
Pentateuch  is  remarkably  free  from  class  legislation;  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  Hebrew  and  the  stranger  that  is  within  the  gates, 
being  treated  alike  before  the  law. 

(5)  The  two  systems  agree  in  certain  of  the  regulations,  so  as  to 
show  a  measure  of  affinity,  and  so  as  on  some  occasions  to  explain 
how  some  questionable  rules  were  admitted  to  the  Mosaic  system; 
as  the  rule  about  divorce  "for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts*';  and 
why  on  one  kind  of  wrong  five  beasts  should  be  restored,  on  another 
only  four,  thus  illustrating  David's  exclamation  to  the  prophet 
Nathan  that  the  wrongdoer  should  restore  fourfold  for  a  lamb.  If 
the  case  had  been  that  of  an  ox,  the  penalty  should  have  been  five- 
fold; and  the  passage  proves  that  Exod,  xxii.  1  was  wTitten  before 
David's  time.  The  agreement  between  the  two  systems  is  not  such 
as  to  signify  the  derivation,  even  partially,  of  one  from  the  other; 
but  both  must  have  been  derived  from  a  primitive  system,  probably 
traditional  rather  than  written.  Hammurabi  changed  the  primitive 
laws,  supplementing  them  with  regulations  about  trade,  houses, 
boats  and  canals,  and  soldiers,  shepherds,  business  agents,  physi- 
cians and  the  many  intricacies  of  a  conmiercial  centre. 

(6)  There  is  some  connection  between  both  systems  and  the 
Roman  Tables;  but  not  very  close.  The  transition  from  Babylon 
to  Rome  may  have  been  via  the  Semites  (Minaeans)  of  Arabia  to 
the  Phenicians,  thence  to  Greece,  to  which  the  Roman  Decemvirs 
appealed  for  advice.  It  may  be  worthy  of  mention,  that  although 
Hammurabi  as  well  as  Moses  gives  some  examples  of  deathbed 
counsels  as  to  family  matters,  we  can  see  in  neither  of  them  any 
predecessor  of  the  Roman  Will,  which  seems  to  have  originated 
with  the  Latins,  and  thence  to  have  spread  to  other  nations. 

(7)  It  is  quite  possible  that  documents  may  have  been  utilized 
by  Moses  in  his  legislative  as  in  his  other  WTitings,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  he  had  read  Hammiu-abi's  Code.  And 
everything  was  remodeled  and  improved  by  him.  Such  considera- 
tions favor  the  view  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  early  and  not 
late.  Its  teaching  breathes  of  antique  modes  of  thinking  and  ad- 
ministering justice;  and  nobody  in  post-exilian  times  could  have 
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written  it.  Until  recent  times  this  view  was  vigorously  combatted ; 
but  it  is  now  clear  that  the  opposition  to  it  is  not  according  to  the 
evidence. 

4.  Physical  Science  and  the  Benefit  of  the  Doubt. 

Our  esteemed  friend,  Prof.  William  North  Rice,  in  his  book  on 
Christian  Faith  in  an  Age  of  Science,  has  taken  a  somewhat  radical 
position  on  the  question  which  we  are  considering.  He  believes 
in  inspiration,  and  in  many  of  the  New  Testament  miracles;  but 
he  confines  inspiration  to  the  religious  part  of  the  Bible,  and  labors 
earnestly,  and  we  think  sometimes  unjustly,  to  prove  the  errancy 
of  its  scientific  and  some  of  its  historical  statements.  President 
Patton  urges  that  we  must  hereafter  rest  our  cause  on  the  argument 
for  Christianity  rather  than  on  that  for  the  Bible.  It  is  true  that 
Christianity  is  more  important  than  the  only  authoritative  book, 
just  as  a  property  in  land  is  more  important  than  the  deeds  of  con- 
veyance. Even  Rice's  book  may  in  some  quarters  have  a  useful 
mission  in  attracting  some  who  are  repelled  by  other  methods. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  fact  that  revelation  was  given  before  it  was 
committed  to  writing  in  any  book.  This  has  been  used  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  doctrine  that  an  infallible  Church  gave  the  Bible,  and  can 
take  it  away  or  claim  a  monopoly  of  its  interpretation;  but  the  Bible 
claims  a  higher  authority  than  it  concedes  to  any  Church.  There 
are  some  gUmmerings  of  light  among  men  who  have  never  directly 
or  indirectly  received  it  from  this  book.  The  British  exploring  ship 
Challenger  found  a  savage  island  in  which  a  native  had  some  notion 
of  what  is  right.  "  A  hatchet  was  given  to  a  guide  at  D'Entre- 
casteaux  Island,  as  his  pay,  according  to  promise;  he  seemed  grate- 
ful, presented  his  own  shell  adze  imasked  in  return,  and  made  signs 
that  the  others  had  got  enough,  and  that  more  should  not  be  given 
away."  It  is  also  stated  in  the  Narrative  (p.  727)  that  some  of  the 
islanders  refrain  from  the  use  of  betel,  which  is  "  a  proof  of  consid- 
erable strength  of  character." 

All  these  considerations  are  in  harmony  with  Turrettin's  con- 
cession, that  Natural  Theology  may  teach  that  God  is  placabilis, 
but  not  that  He  is  placatttSy  or  even  placandus;  and  we  are  not  cer- 
tain but  that  even  in  some  cases  the  placabilis  would  be  a  basis  of 
saving  faith,  though  Turrettin  does  not  go  so  far.  In  our  time, 
however,  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  has  so  widely  permeated  the 
world,  that  some  Christianity  might  possibly  survive  the  loss  of  the 
book,  or  even  the  proof,  if  that  were  possible,  that  our  belief  in  its 
supernatural  elements  was  all  a  mistake. 

As  to  the  particular  question  of  errancy  on  non-theological  parts, 
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we  regard  the  trend  of  research  as  strengthening  its  claim  rather 
than  the  reverse.  Bruce  states  the  case  very  fairly  when  he  says 
that,  whilst  Scripture  is  in  popular  language,  this  view  is  held  without 
prejudice  to  its  scientific  merits,  its  invariable  accuracy  of  descrip- 
tive reference  to  natural  phenomena,  its  keeping  aloof  from  all  false 
science,  especially  from  any  theological  superstitious  views  of  nature ; 
a  feature  which  conies  out  conspicuously  in  its  account  of  creation, 
as  compared,  e.g.y  with  the  Chaldean  genesis;  and  even  free-thinkers 
have  been  struck  with  this,  though  unwilling  to  see  in  it  a  mark  of 
divine  guidance. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  advance  of  science  has  done  or  is  likely 
to  do  anything  inimical  to  the  great  mission  of  Scriptm^  as  a  mes- 
sage of  redemption  to  a  lost  world. 

We  entirely  differ,  however,  from  our  friend's  estimate  of  the 
drift  of  discovery  as  to  its  supposed  errancy.  The  only  possible 
view  at  present  for  an  educated  man  to  take  is  (1)  that  it  has 
higher  elements  as  to  its  theology,  but  is,  like  all  other  books,  imder 
hiunan  limitations  and  mistakes  as  to  its  outer  aspects;  or  (2)  that 
it  is  entirely  right,  though  written  freely,  and  never  posing  as  a 
revelation  of  merely  secular  knowledge.  These  views  appear  to 
differ  more  in  our  mode  of  regarding  the  Bible  than  in  principle;  yet 
experience  indicates  that  men  who  begin  by  small  departures  tend 
to  larger  aberrancies;  and  the  New  Testament,  whilst  often  free 
in  its  use  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  always  respectful  to  it  as  God's 
Word. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  the  errancy  theory  to  make  every  case  of 
difficulty  pose  as  a  case  of  error.  Hence  the  system  of  giving  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  against  the  Bible.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  it  must,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  correlate  the  words  of 
Scripture  and  the  facts  of  science.  The  old  method  with  divines 
was  to  claim  the  right  of  way  for  the  Bible;  Biblical  science  and 
Biblical  chronology  were  dominant;  and  the  rule  that  good  and 
necessary  inferences  are  valid  was  carried  even  so  far  as  to  decide 
at  what  season  of  the  year  the  week  of  creation  shoxild  be  put.  And 
every  scientific  fancy  was  used  as  a  confirmation  of  inspiration. 
We  have  in  our  notes  quite  a  crowd  of  pseudo-scientific  fancies  that 
have  been  used  by  respectable  men  for  the  help  of  faith ;  such  as 
Archbishop. Whateley's  suggestion  that  the  antediluvian  longevity 
is  to  be  explained  by  men  having  once  eaten  of  the  tree  of  life,  which 
had  a  lasting  influence  through  many  generations. 

The  present-day  bias  gives  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  against  the 
Bible.    When  a  respectable  author  like  Schrader  comes  to  the  men- 
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tion  of  fig-leaves  in  Eden,  or  the  mention  of  Ciish  in  Babylon,  as  he 
is  ignorant  of  the  facts,  he  fancies  that  M ose«  was  wrong  both  in  his 
geography  and  in  his  knowledge  of  Babylonian  botany.  It  turns 
out,  as  has  been  shown  by  others,  that  in  these,  as  in  many  other 
matters,  Moses  was  all  right.  Once  the  benefit  went  against  the 
Bible  because  Herodotus  sidd  that  the  grapevine  does  not  grow  in 
Egjrpt,  whilstMoses,  himself  livingin  Egypt,  spoke  of  a  butler  pouring 
out  wine  for  Pharaoh;  and  many  authorities  condemned  Proverbs 
for  stating  that  ants  store  up  for  winter.  Even  recently  Beddard, 
an  EngUsh  zoologist,  says  that  Moses  is  obviously  astray  when  he 
speaks  of  the  coney  chewing  its  cud.  In  all  these  cases,  and  a  great 
many  besides,  the  Bible  has  been  foimd  right;  and  with  the  reservsr 
tions  which  we  shall  now  make,  we  know  of  no  case  in  which  error 
has  been  brought  home  to  it.  We  would  not  ask  for  the  benefit  of 
doubt  to  be  given  in  its  favor;  it  is  a  mistake  to  clear  away  doubts 
by  short  cuts  in  either  direction.  The  safe  and  honest  course  is 
\mtil  evidence  comes  to  confess  our  ignorance.  The  Bible  is  not  a 
discredited  witness,  and  the  least  we  should  insist  on  is  that  in 
matters  still  hidden  judgment  shall  be  withheld  till  we  get  further 
light.  That  we  may  expect  more  light  is  readily  indicated  by  the 
records  of  the  last  half-century.  We  have  seen  a  great  many  state- 
ments of  Scripting  which  were  then  puzzling  becoming  cleared  up, 
and  shown  to  be  nothing  more  than  extraordinary  natural  occur- 
rences, parallel  to  those  which  have  occurred  at  other  times.  In 
the  Bible  they  are  connected  with  special  acts  of  Divine  providence, 
and  often  with  the  addendimi  of  revelation  as  to  their  significancy. 
Thus  the  chief  difficulty  is  their  religious  setting.  Of  this  sort  is 
the  creation  of  the  world;  but  as  the  world  is  here,  it  must  have 
been  created  or  itself  be  eternal.  Now  although  our  geological 
friend  seems  willing  to  revive  the  old  fancy  of  the  geologists  about 
an  eternal  evolution  in  the  past,  we  rather  think  that  from  the  scien- 
tific side  that  hjrpothesis  is  dead  and  buried.  The  evolution  of  ani- 
mals and  plants,  as  the  mode  of  their  creation,  has  been  at  length 
so  far  cleared  as  to  remove  any  diflBculty  in  that  part;  though,  of 
com-se,  a  sheer  miracle  was  necessary  not  only  to  start  the  world, 
but  to  create  life  and  intelligence  and  conscience.  The  idea  that 
the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  is  only  another  account  of  creation, 
and  that  it  conflicts  with  the  first  chapter,  appears  to  us  only  an 
invention  by  somebody  who  was  in  search  of  disharmonies.  Other 
matters  of  this  order  are  the  deluge,  which  geology  has  established 
as  a  historic  or  rather  a  prehistoric  event,  and  the  incident  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  (Schrader  referred  it  to  the  ruin  still  existing  at 
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Borsippa),  the  destruction  of  Sodom  (like  the  recent  events  at 
Martinique),  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  crossing  the  Red  Sea,  and  again 
crossing  the  Jordan.  After  the  late  Prof.  Prestwich  died,  leaving  his 
work  on  the  Tradition  of  the  Flood  only  about  half  completed,  Prof. 
G.  JF.  Wright  and  his  son  undertook  a  tour  of  Central  Asia  and  Egypt 
in  order  to  complete  the  work.  Their  conclusion  is  that  the  present 
condition  of  the  Bible  lands,  taken  along  with  the  well-known  prin- 
ciples of  geological  activities,  proves  the  historicity  of  the  events 
referred  to  as  natural  occurrences,  though  the  Bible  shows  that  they 
were  associated  with  Divine  actions,  to  which  they  were  subsidiary. 
The  events  must  be  admitted  as  sustained  by  the  evidence,  though 
every  man  must  consult  with  his  conscience  as  to  their  religious 
affinity  and  significancy.  Other  incidents  would  be  accepted  if 
reported  in  a  respectable  newspaper,  though  many  balk  at  them 
when  in  the  Bible;  of  this  kind  are  where  young  men  thrived  very 
well  on  vegetable  food,  where  a  herd  of  swine  ran  down  in  panic  into 
the  water  and  were  all  drowned,  and  where  a  fish  was  foimd  that 
had  swallowed  a  coin;  and  where  after  trying  in  vain  to  catch  fish, 
quite  a  crowd  of  them  were  found  to  be  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
boat;  also  of  a  tree  actually  withering,  so  that  whereas  on  one  day  it 
bore  leaves  but  no  fruit,  a  few  days  later  it  was  found  to  have  neither 
leaves  nor  fruit.  Even  a  prophet  might  in  our  own  time  dream  that 
he  saw  many  dry  bones  come  together,  and  flesh  grow  on  them,  until 
at  last  they  stood  up  as  a  mighty  living  host.  And  any  yoimg  man 
might  fall  into  a  deep  sleep,  in  which  he  saw  a  lovely  female  form 
grow  from  his  side;  and  if,  after  awaking,  he  should  behold  the  very 
one  of  whom  he  had  dreamed,  he  might  well  say  that  God  had  thus 
taught  him  that  she  was  one  with  himself,  and  was  his  appointed 
helpmeet.  These  are  the  charms  of  the  Bible,  and  they  puzzle  only 
such  as  will  not  be  charmed. 

The  Bible  does  indeed  contain  a  number  of  supernatural  events 
of  which  we  have  no  coimterparts  in  nature.  These  can  be  ex- 
plained only  relatively  to  its  imique  claim;  and  all  that  can  be  said 
ifor  science  is  that  it  slightly  relieves  or  at  least  does  not  increase 
their  difficulty.  They  are  not  anti-scientific,  but  extra-scientific, 
so  far  as  present-day  science  reaches.  The  recent  discoveries  about 
radio-activity  and  the  electric-theory  of  matter  do  not  explain,  but 
they  teach  us  to  be  careful  not  to  condemn  what  we  cannot  under- 
stand. Such  are  the  origins  of  things  everywhere ;  and  the  enabling 
a  man  to  live  in  fire,  or  to  fly  to  heaven  in  a  chariot,  or  to  survive  a 
sleep  within  a  fish,  or  raising  from  the  dead,  or  feeding  thousands 
on  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  or  changing  water  into  wine,  or 
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causing  the  sundial  to  move  back,  or  the  sun  to  halt  in  the 
sky, — ^it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  any  of  such  events  might  be  possi- 
ble, viz.,  if  in  some  respects  the  natural  movements  could  be  re- 
versed. But  a  reversible  process  is  something  beyond  our  skill, 
except  as  an  act  of  our  imagination.  In  extra-biblical  cases  there 
are  surmisings  that  something  of  that  character  may  in  some 
imknown  way  be  part  of  the  kosmos. 

Some  of  the  troublesome  cases  in  the  Bible  are  nothing  more  than 
modes  of  expression  which  we  have  failed  to  grasp  because  of  our 
rPTrmtatvagg  from  the  scene  of  action.    Thus  when  it  is  said  that  a  ser- 
ild  eat  dust,  what  more  is  this  than  what  Homer  means 
;  of  his  heroes  compels  another  to  bite  the  dust?    Our 
^         lose  book  we  have  cited  is  specially  unfortunate  on  this 
®  3  quarrels  with  Moses  for  speaking  of  man  as  formed  from 

H»  and  we  are  confident  that  Moses  might  retort  by  asking 

pi  iud  had  not  himself,  over  the  open  grave,  given  back  his 

^      o  'ler,  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  to  dust,  though 

h^      H  't  believe  in  any  of  these  statements.    How  easy  it  is  to 

g*      ®  the  gnat  and  to  swallow  the  camel!    We  do  not  imagine 

a>       P  3s  knew  physiology  any  more  than  evolution;  if  he  had 

O       Q  >th,  however,  he  would  not  have  improved  his  narrative 

1^  put  the  new  wine  of  modem  science  into  the  old  bottles  of 

Jj"      g  mphcity. 

o       ^  XT  friend  argues  that  Moses  might  as  well  have  represented 

0  H  rchs  as  being  fifty  feet  high  as  have  made  one  of  them  live 
ts       *1  .    We  speak  with  great  hesitation  of  this,  as  we  entirely 

01  CD  the  probability  is  against  this  age  having  been  reached  by 
p.  $5  the  Bible  does  not  hint  at  anything  miraculous  in  the 
®       g          i  how  to  deal  with  it  is  about  the  only  case  which  we  have 

)sed  to  give  up.    But  we  ask  our  friend's  attention  to  the 
:he  Jews  represented  the  giants  as  monstrous,  far  beyond 

fifty  feet  which  he  cites;  but  Moses  himself  gives  only 

modest  giants,  by  stating  the  length  of  their  beds,  or  in  some  other 
picturesque  way  he  presents  us  with  their  measure  as  within  the 
range  of  reasonableness.  This  was  one  of  the  phenomena  on  which 
good  Dr.  Kitto  laid  emphasis  in  his  precious  Pictorial  Bible.  It 
compels  us  to  ask  whether  there  may  not  be  something  in  the  case 
of  patriarchal  longevity  that  would  clear  the  diificulty  if  only  we 
knew  it.  Some  of  us  are  called  by  names  which  make  us  the  son 
of  somebody  who  lived  hmidreds  of  years  before  we  were  born. 
The  MacCampbell  of  Argyllshire  would  seem  to  have  been  the  great 
man  ever  since  the  Norman  Conquest.    The  Pharaoh  of  the  Bible 
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Borsippa),  the  destruction  of  Sodom  (like  the  recent  events  at 
Martinique),  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  crossing  the  Red  Sea,  and  again 
crossing  the  Jordan.  After  the  late  Prof.  Prestwich  died,  leaving  his 
work  on  the  Tradition  of  the  Flood  only  about  half  completed.  Prof. 
G.J.  Wright  and  his  son  undertook  a  tour  of  Central  Asia  and  Egypt 
in  order  to  complete  the  work.  Their  conclusion  is  that  the  present 
condition  of  the  Bible  lands,  taken  along  with  the  well-known  prin- 
ciples of  geological  activities,  proves  the  historicity  of  the  events 
referred  to  as  natural  occurrences,  though  the  Bible  shows  that  they 
were  associated  with  Divine  actions,  to  which  they  were  subsidiary. 
The  events  must  be  admitted  as  sustained  by  the  evidence,  though 
every  man  must  consult  with  his  conscience  as  to  their  religious 
affinity  and  significancy.  Other  incidents  would  be  accepted  if 
reported  in  a  respectable  newspaper,  though  many  balk  at  them 
when  in  the  Bible;  of  this  kind  are  where  young  men  thrived  very 
well  on  vegetable  food,  where  a  herd  of  swine  ran  down  in  panic  into 
the  water  and  were  all  drowned,  and  where  a  fish  was  foimd  that 
had  swallowed  a  coin;  and  where  after  trying  in  vain  to  catch  fish, 
quite  a  crowd  of  them  were  found  to  be  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
boat;  also  of  a  tree  actually  withering,  so  that  whereas  on  one  day  it 
bore  leaves  but  no  fruit,  a  few  days  later  it  was  foimd  to  have  neither 
leaves  nor  fruit.  Even  a  prophet  might  in  our  own  time  dream  that 
he  saw  many  dry  bones  come  together,  and  flesh  grow  on  them,  imtil 
at  last  they  stood  up  as  a  mighty  living  host.  And  any  young  man 
might  fall  into  a  deep  sleep,  in  which  he  saw  a  lovely  female  form 
grow  from  his  side;  and  if,  after  awaking,  he  should  behold  the  very 
one  of  whom  he  had  dreamed,  he  might  well  say  that  God  had  thus 
taught  him  that  she  was  one  with  himself,  and  was  his  appointed 
helpmeet.  These  are  the  charms  of  the  Bible,  and  they  puzzle  only 
such  as  will  not  be  charmed. 

The  Bible  does  indeed  contain  a  number  of  supernatural  events 
of  which  we  have  no  counterparts  in  nature.  These  can  be  ex- 
plained only  relatively  to  its  unique  claim;  and  all  that  can  be  said 
for  science  is  that  it  slightly  relieves  or  at  least  does  not  increase 
their  difficulty.  They  are  not  anti-scientific,  but  extra-scientific, 
so  far  as  present-day  science  reaches.  The  recent  discoveries  about 
radio-activity  and  the  electric-theory  of  matter  do  not  explain,  but 
they  teach  us  to  be  careful  not  to  condemn  what  we  cannot  under- 
stand. Such  are  the  origins  of  things  everywhere ;  and  the  enabling 
a  man  to  live  in  fire,  or  to  fly  to  heaven  in  a  chariot,  or  to  survive  a 
sleep  within  a  fish,  or  raising  from  the  dead,  or  feeding  thousands 
on  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  or   changing  water  into  wine,  or 
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causing  the  sundial  to  move  back,  or  the  sun  to  halt  in  the 
sky, — ^it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  -any  of  such  events  might  be  possi- 
ble, viz.,  if  in  some  respects  the  natural  movements  could  be  re- 
versed. But  a  reversible  process  is  something  beyond  our  skill, 
except  as  an  act  of  our  imagination.  In  extra-biblical  cases  there 
are  surmisings  that  something  of  that  character  may  in  some 
unknown  way  be  part  of  the  kosmos. 

Some  of  the  troublesome  cases  in  the  Bible  are  nothing  more  than 
modes  of  expression  which  we  have  failed  to  grasp  because  of  our 
remoteness  from  the  scene  of  action.  Thus  when  it  is  said  that  a  ser- 
pent should  eat  dust,  what  more  is  this  than  what  Homer  means 
when  one  of  his  heroes  compels  another  to  bite  the  dust?  Our 
friend  whose  book  we  have  cited  is  specially  unfortunate  on  this 
part.  He  quarrels  with  Moses  for  speaking  of  man  as  formed  from 
the  dust;  and  we  are  confident  that  Moses  might  retort  by  asking 
if  the  friend  had  not  himself,  over  the  open  grave,  given  back  his 
dear  brother,  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  to  dust,  though 
he  did  not  believe  in  any  of  these  statements.  How  easy  it  is  to 
strain  at  the  gnat  and  to  swallow  the  camel!  We  do  not  imagine 
that  Moses  knew  physiology  any  more  than  evolution;  if  he  had 
known  both,  however,  he  would  not  have  improved  his  narrative 
if  he  had  put  the  new  wine  of  modern  science  into  the  old  bottles  of 
ancient  simplicity. 

Then  our  friend  argues  that  Moses  might  as  well  have  represented 
the  patriarchs  as  being  fifty  feet  high  as  have  made  one  of  them  live 
969  years.  We  speak  with  great  hesitation  of  this,  as  we  entirely 
agree  that  the  probability  is  against  this  age  having  been  reached  by 
anybody;  the  Bible  does  not  hint  at  anything  miraculous  in  the 
affair;  and  how  to  deal  with  it  is  about  the  only  case  which  we  have 
been  disposed  to  give  up.  But  we  ask  our  friend's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Jews  represented  the  giants  as  monstrous,  far  beyond 
even  the  fifty  feet  which  he  cites;  but  Moses  himself  gives  only 
modest  giants,  by  stating  the  length  of  their  beds,  or  in  some  other 
picturesque  way  he  presents  us  with  their  measure  as  within  the 
range  of  reasonableness.  This  was  one  of  the  phenomena  on  which 
good  Dr.  Kitto  laid  emphasis  in  his  precious  Pictorial  Bible,  It 
compels  us  to  ask  whether  there  may  not  be  something  in  the  case 
of  patriarchal  longevity  that  would  clear  the  difficulty  if  only  we 
knew  it.  Some  of  us  are  called  by  names  which  make  us  the  son 
of  somebody  who  lived  hundreds  of  years  before  we  were  born. 
The  MacCampbell  of  Argyllshire  would  seem  to  have  been  the  great 
man  ever  since  the  Norman  Conquest.    The  Pharaoh  of  the  Bible 
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marches  over  its  pages  for  about  1300  years.  Even  the  Hebrew  is 
seen  in  the  Bible  to  last  for  about  five  centuries,  though  at  one  time 
as  Terah,  at  another  as  Abraham,  at  another  as  Isaac,  at  another  as 
Jacob,  after  which  monocracy  fades  and  patriarchy  merges  into 
the  phylocracy  of  the  twelve  tribes,  or  rather  into  the  theocracy 
which  introduced  the  families  of  the  dififerent  tribes  as  units  of  the 
larger  seed  of  Abraham.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  offer  any  special 
hypothesis,  but  only  to  ask  for  arrest  of  decision  until  the  case  is 
better  known.  Our  friend,  however,  makes  a  bad  mistake  when  he 
argues,  "  When  an  inerrant  writer  says  that  a  man  lived  162  years, 
and  begat  his  great-great-great-grandson,  the  common  mind  won- 
deringly  inquires  whether  words  have  any  definite  meaning  or  not." 
He  will  find,  if  he  will  examine  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew,  that  this 
is  just  what  the  Scriptures  do.  It  is  there  stated  (ver.  8)  that 
"Joram  begat  Uzziah."  Now  by  referring  to  2  Kings,  viii.  24, 
xi.  2,  xiv.  2,  and  2  Chron.  xxvi.  1,  he  will  find  that  the  unabbreviated 
genealogy  is  that  Joram  begat  Ahaziah,  then  Ahaziah  begat  Joash, 
next  Joash  begat  Amaziah,  and  Amaziah  begat  Uzziah;  thus  Mat- 
thew makes  Joram  beget  his  great-great-grandson,  within  a  single 
link  of  the  chain  that  tortures  our  friend.  In  Ezra  vii.  1  he  will  find 
a  pedigree  with  fifteen  stages  from  Aaron  to  Ezra,  where  there  is 
evidence  to  show  that  at  least  twice  that  mmaber  occurred.  The 
fact  is,  that  in  ancient  as  much  as  in  modem  times  pedigrees  and 
family  names  cannot  be  managed  except  on  some  system  of  abbrevi- 
ation. 

The  most  unfortunate  venture  is  where  the  Saviour  is  placed 
imder  a  double  condemnation  because  He  stated  that  except  a  com 
of  wheat  die  it  abideth  alone.  It  is  stated  that  this  is  opposed  to 
science  as  to  the  mode  of  germination,  and  also  that  it  teaches  spon- 
taneous generation;  although  it  is  added  that  the  errors  are  of  little 
importance.  If  the  writer  had  been  with  us  when  we  read  his  book, 
we  fancy  tliat  we  could  have  easily  convinced  him  of  his  error;  for 
the  seedling  wheat  plants  were  flourishing  in  the  laboratory,  each 
carrying  on  its  back  its  dead  mother-seed;  and  proving  that  the  seed's 
life  had  been  sacrificed  for  its  young  as  completely,  though  not  as 
instantaneously,  as  RacheFs  life  was  given  up  for  Benjamin.  In  an 
old  volume  of  the  scientific  journal  Nature  there  is  an  accoimt  of  the 
germination  of  barley,  which  is  like  wheat;  and  it  is  there  shown  by 
the  regular  scientific  method  of  experiment  that  the  seed  is  ex- 
hausted and  dies  in  producing  the  yoimg  plant.  The  Apostle  Paul 
repeats  the  fact  in  his  discussion  of  the  resurrection:  "That  which 
thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die."    Neither  Jesus  nor 
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Paul  made  any  reference  to  spontaneous  generation.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  one  said  that  a  seed  grows,  the  sower  "knoweth  not 
how";  and  the  other  said,  "Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall 
he  also  reap,"  expressions  which  look  in  another  direction. 

The  New  Testament  is  quite  free  from  pseudo-science.  Some 
have  taken  exception  to  the  expression,  "if  the  salt  have  lost  its 
savor,"  on  the  plea  that  salt  cannot  thus  change;  but  it  can  be 
decomposed,  and  so  the  error  is  the  critic's.  We  are  pleased  in 
observing  that  Prof.  Rice's  book  is  all  right  as  to  the  miracles  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  that  the  last  part  of  his  book  is  the  best. 
There  are  many  events  recorded  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Book  of 
Acts  which  are  not  according  to  science,  but  they  are  not  anti-scien- 
tific, though  they  can  never  be  explained  by  it,  as  they  are  extra- 
scientific.  The  difficulty  is  from  the  supernatural  power  which 
dominates  them,  and  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Saviour  whose 
mission  they  came  to  illustrate.  Prof.  Rice  justly  asserts  that  deism 
in  this  age  of  science  is  discredited,  that  unbelief  has  been  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  agnosticism,  and  that  a  profound  reverence  for 
the  person  of  Christ  prevails,  so  that  the  evidence  for  Christianity 
is  perhaps  stronger  than  that  for  Theism,  And  asking  whether  the 
faith  of  the  unscientific  first  century  can  breathe  in  this  scientific 
age,  he  replies  that  the  changes  can  involve  the  abandonment  of  no 
essential  doctrine,  and  specifies  ajs  still  remaining  our  faith  in  a 
Heavenly  Father,  a  risen  Saviour,  an  inspired  and  inspiring  Bible, 
and  an  immortal  hope;  and  the  present  generation  is  more  strongly 
influenced  by  the  teaching  of  Christianity  than  any  previous  gene- 
ration. These  facts  foster  the  trust  that  even  where  darkness  still 
reigns,  we  may  some  day  find  that  the  defect  was  in  ourselves. 

Princeton  University.  G.  Macloskib. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  BAPTISM  IN  HOLY  SCRIPT- 
URE  AND  THE  WESTMINSTER  STANDARDS. 

Second  Article. 

WE  have  now  examined  all  the  instances  of  baptism  found  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  we  have  seen  them  to  be  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  doctrine  we  deduced  from  the  words  of 
our  Lord.  Let  us  turn  next  to  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and 
ascertain  whether  we  have  correctly  placed  ourselves  in  their  point 
of  view.  Their  references  are  all  of  a  homiletic  or  hortatory  char- 
acter, and  will  therefore  be  full  of  instruction  regarding  the  bearing 
of  the  sacrament  upon  the  Christian  life. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  of  Romans  we  have  an  argument  against 
anti-nomianism  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism. 
"What  shall  we  say  then?  Shall  we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace 
may  abound?  God  forbid.  We  who  died  to  sin,  how  shall  we 
any  longer  live  therein?  Or  are  ye  ignorant  that  all  we  who  were 
baptized  into  Christ  Jesus  were  baptized  into  his  death?^'  (verses 
1-3).  The  tense  of  the  verb  "died"  (aorist)  shows  that  a  specific 
act  in  our  past  history  is  referred  to.  When  did  this  death  to  sin 
take  place?  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  says,  "The  act  which  in  its  nature 
was  a  dying  to  sin,  was  our  accepting  Christ  as  our  Saviour."  But 
to  evade  the  conclusion  which  we  would  naturally  draw  from  the 
mention  of  baptism  in  the  next  verse  he  says,  "  The  object  of  the 
apostle  does  not  require  that  a  formal  argumentative  answer  should 
be  supposed  to  commence  in  this  verse."  But  we  submit  that  there 
is  a  clear  grammatical  and  logical  connection  with  the  context  fol- 
lowing. The  "or"  (^),  with  which  verse  3  begins,  continues  the 
argument,  as  in  the  first  verse  of  the  next  chapter  (R.  V.).  It  intro- 
duces an  explanation  in  proof  of  the  assertion  preceding  (Alford). 
We  may  paraphrase  the  apostle's  words  as  follows:  "Can  it  be 
that  you  are  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  your  own  baptism? 
Every  catechumen  knows  that  'all  we  who  were  baptized  into 
union  with  Christ  Jesus  were  baptized  into  union  with  Him  in  His 
death.'  Now  see  what  follows  from  this.  We  were  buried  with 
Christ.    We  are  risen  with  Christ  and  share  His  life.    Must  you 
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not  then  'regard  yourselves  as  dead  to  sin,  but  as  living  to  God, 
through  union  with  Christ  Jesus?' "  This  is  clearly  the  apostle'9 
line  of  argiunent.  He  urges  their  sacramental  union  with  Christ 
in  baptism  as  a  reason  why  Christians  should  loathe  sin  as 
contrary  to  the  instincts  of  the  new  life  which  they  have  received 
from  Him.  A  mystical  union  has  been  consummated  with  the 
crucified,  buried  and  risen  Saviour.  The  life  that  they  now  live  is 
a  heavenly  one.  Its  activities  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  life 
of  sin  save  to  abhor  and  resist  the  tendencies  which  characterized  it. 
In  verse  5  the  sam^  topic  is  illustrated  by  means  of  a  new  figure: 
"For  if  we  have  become  united  with  him  (literally  "coalescent") 
by  the  likeness  (dfioiwfiart)  of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also  by  the 
likeness  of  his  resurrection."  Here  "  the  likeness  of  his  death" 
points  back  to  verse  3,  in  which  baptism  is  stated  to  be  the  means 
by  which  we  were  united  to  Christ  in  His  death,  and  it  is  appropri- 
ately so  termed,  because  it  sets  forth  our  death  to  sin — ^a  moral 
renunciation  having  "likeness"  to  Christ's  expiatory  sufferings. 
Through  baptism  we  receive  remission  of  sin  and  engrafting  into 
Christ;  thus,  sacramentally,  we  are  identified  with  Him  in  His 
himiiliation,  and  have  the  assurance  that  the  same  union  will  bring 
to  us  the  quickening  power  of  His  resurrection,  by  means  of  which 
we  may  overcome  our  corrupt  nature  which  was  crucified  with 
Him  when  we  were  baptized.  It  necessarily  follows  from  this 
vital  union  with  Christ  with  respect  to  His  death  that  we  shall  be 
participators  in  His  resurrection  life.  The  words  "  by  the  likeness" 
are  inserted  unnecessarily  in  the  second  clause :  "  We  shall  be  coales- 
cent  with  Him  in  regard  to  His  resurrection."  The  Christian's 
union  with  the  risen  Saviour  is  real,  although  he  shares  His  death 
only  " by  a  likeness"  and  by  the  imputation  of  its  merits.  The  use 
of  the  perfect,  "have  become  united,"  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
union  consummated  in  baptism  is  permanent :  "We  were  and  still 
are  united  to  Him."  The  vivifying  grace  of  baptism  "is  not  tied 
(or,  limited)  to  the  moment  of  time  wherein  it  is  administered" 
(Conf .  of  F.,  28  : 6)  but  continues  throughout  life,  and  according  as 
it  is  improved  will  there  be  what  Meyer  calls  "ethical  participation 
in  the  new  everlasting  life  of  Christ." 

The  passage,  taken  as  a  whole,  illustrates  the  homiletic  use  of 
baptism  which  pervades  the  Epistles.  The  man  who  would  abuse  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  free  grace  through  indulgence  in  sin  is  met 
with  an  exposition  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism.  It  is  pointed  out  to 
him  that  its  acknowledged  meaning  implies  a  real  and  vital  union 
with  Christ;  that  in  it  are  conferred  spiritual  advantages  which 
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cany  with  them  corresponding  responsibilities;  and  that  conse- 
quently a  sinful  life  is  a  practical  renunciation  of  baptism  and  re- 
pudiation of  the  grace  conferred  therein.  The  doctrine  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  taught  in  this  passage  is  that  a  holy  walk  and  conversation 
are  due  to  the  operation  in  the  Christian  of  the  life  of  the  risen 
Saviour,  and  the  possession  of  this  grace  is  guaranteed  to  him  by  the 
union  with  the  crucified  Saviour  effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
baptism  (see  Larger  Catechism,  Quest.  167).  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  apostle  speaks  of  all  baptized  persons  including  himself: 
"We  who  died  to  sin/'  "All  we  who  were  baptized."  There  is  not 
the  slightest  hint  that  his  argument  applies  only  to  those  who  had 
experienced  a  subjective  change,  such  as  is  described  in  our  Shorter 
Catechism  under  the  name  of  "  effectual  calling "  :  "  Effectual 
calling  is  the  work  of  God's  Spirit,  whereby,  convincing  us  of  our  sin 
and  misery,  enlightening  our  minds  in  the  knowledge  o&  Christ,  and 
renewing  our  wills,  he  doth  persuade  and  enable  us  to  embrace  Jesus 
Christ,  freely  offered  to  us  in  the  Gospel."  If  this  were  the  apostle's 
meaning  why  did  he  refer  to  baptism  at  all?  Why  did  he  not  say, 
"All  we  who  are  savingly  united  to  Christ  by  faith  are  one  with 
Him  in  His  death"?  As  we  have  already  shown,  washing  with 
water  is  not  an  appropriate  symbol  of  the  infusion  of  spiritual 
life.  The  term  "baptism"  would  not  suggest  the  quickening 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  imless  the  ordinance  as  a  whole  essen- 
tially implied  this.  "Baptized  into  Christ  Jesus"  must  mean 
"imited  to  Christ  Jesus  by  the  sacramental  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  baptism."  Much  confusion  of  thought  arises  from  the 
habit  of  thinking  only  of  the  outward  action  and  symbol  when  bap- 
tism is  spoken  of.  We  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
supernatural  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  necessary  to  constitute  a 
sacrament.  Without  this  there  may  be  a  washing,  but  not  a  bap- 
tism— ^the  spiritual  reality  set  forth  in  the  outward  and  sensible 
sign  is  absent. 

Turning  next  to  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we  are  struck 
with  the  tone  of  expostulation  and  reproof  which  pervades  it. 
Those  whom  the  apostle  addresses  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
very  unworthy  Christians.  The  Church  is  torn  by  factions  (iii.  3), 
shameful  incest  is  allowed  to  pass  without  rebuke  (v.  1),  sins  of 
impurity  are  hinted  at  (vi.  15),  frauds  and  litigation  are  rampant 
(vi.  8),  the  Lord's  Table  is  profaned  (xi.  21),  some  deny  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  (xv.  35),  and  even  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  used 
for  the  purpose  of  vainglorious  display  (xiv.  21).  Yet  the  Corin- 
thian Christians  are  never  told  that  such  as  offend  in  these  things 
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show  by  their  conduct  that  they  are  strangers  to  the  grace  of  God. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  all  addressed  as  "  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus, 
called  to  be  saints"  (i.  2) ;  of  all  it  is  said, "  of  him  {i.e.,  God)  are  ye 
in  Christ  Jesus"  (i.  30);  all  "are  God's  husbandry,  God's  building" 
(iii.  9) ;  to  all  it  is  said, "  know  ye  not  that  ye  are  a  temple  of  God, 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you"  (iii.  16) ;  those  "  within" 
include  all  who  are  not  "without,"  or  heathen  (v.  12);  to  all  are 
addressed  the  words, "  know  ye  not  that  yom*  bodies  are  the  mem- 
bers of  Christ"  (vi.  15) ;  and  in  numerous  other  passages  the  strong- 
est language  indicative  of  church  membership  is  used  without  any 
hint  that  it  is  to  be  considered  as  applicable  to  an  inner  circle  of 
"true  Christians,"  and  not  to  the  whole  congregation  of  professed 
believers  and  their  households.  He  admonishes  the  offenders  as 
"beloved  children,"  and  affectionately  appeals  to  them  not  to  dis- 
honor their  ^baptism.  He  does  not  upbraid  them  with  living  incon- 
sistently with  their  profession — (that  they  did  so  most  scandalously 
was  obvious) — ^but  for  trampling  imder  foot  the  grace  they  have 
received  from  God — ^a  much  more  heinous  offense. 

Take,  for  example,  the  sixth  chapter.  After  rebuking  the  litigious 
spirit  which  had  become  prevalent,  and  the  fraudulent  practices 
which  fostered  it,  the  apostle  solemnly  warns  the  Corinthians  that 
the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  shall 
share  the  doom  of  the  vilest  sinners.  "But,"  he  adds,  appealing 
to  their  better  natiu'e,  "ye  were  washed,  ye  were  sanctified,  ye  were 
justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Spirit  of 
our  God:  walk  not  contrary  to  the  grace  ye  have  received.  Such 
things  ought  not  to  be,  and  they  need  not  be.  The  Spirit  of  God 
is  given  you  in  order  that  you  may  live  the  sanctified  life"  (vi.  11). 
When  did  this  washing,  etc.,  take  place?  The  verbs  are  in  the  aorist, 
denoting  a  past  event  at  a  specific  time.  We  understand  all  three 
terms  to  refer  to  the  one  occasion,  and  the  threefold  description 
points  to  a  threefold  aspect  of  it  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  They 
were  "  washed"  by  the  remission  of  sin,  " sanctified,"  or  consecrated 
to  God,  by  their  renunciation  of  the  world,  and  "justified"  because 
accepted  of  God  and  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  the  people  of 
God.  Nearly  all  the  conmientators,  including  Calvin,  see  in  this 
passage  a  reference  to  baptism.  It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Charles  Hodge 
says,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  compelling  us  to  take  this 
view,  yet  there  is  no  other  point  in  the  life  of  those  to  whom  he 
wrote  at  which  it  could  be  said  that  they  were  "washed,"  "sancti- 
fied," "  and  justified."  It  may  be  said  that  the  apostle  refers  to 
the  time  when  they  believed  and  were  subjectively  renewed,  and 
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that  he  courteously  and  charitably  assumes  that  all  to  whom  he 
wrote  were  genuinely  "  converted,"  however  inconsistent  their  con- 
duct might  appear.  But  this  seems  to  us  a  very  wild  suppoffltion. 
Would  any  modem  pastor  speak  in  this  way?  Paul  does  not 
for  a  moment  ascribe  to  the  offending  Corinthians  a  subjective 
state  which  their  conduct  belies,  but  he  says  in  effect,  "The  grace 
of  God  came  to  you  at  yom-  baptism.  That  grace  brought  you 
into  living  imion  with  the  pure  and  holy  Saviour.  Do  not  forsake 
this  blessed  fellowship.  Put  off  these  works  of  darkness.  The 
Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  you.  Do  not  despite  imto  the  Spirit  of 
grace.  Be  not  rejected  branches  of  the  true  vine."  This  theory 
of  a  charitable  assmnption  on  the  part  of  Paul  seems  to  us  quite 
inconsistent  with  his  crystal  sincerity  and  plain  speaking.  He 
bases  his  exhortation,  not  upon  an  assumption,  but  upon  a  fact, 
the  bestowal  of  grace  in  baptism  on  all  who  rightly  receive  that 
ordinance.  He  warns  all  Christians  that  unless  they  repent  and 
forsake  their  sins  they  will  be  castaways  and  their  doom  will  be  the 
second  death  of  the  twicebom.  He  does  not  speak  in  verse  11  of 
what  the  Corinthian  Christians  had  professed,  but  of  what  God 
had  done  for  them.  His  admonition  rests,  not  upon  their  profes- 
sion, but  on  God's  grace  in  imiting  them  to  Christ,  and  bestowing 
His  Holy  Spirit  upon  them. 

Turning  to  the  second  part  of  the  chapter,  we  find  an  earnest 
appeal  to  those  who  were  guilty  of  sins,  alas !  too  prevalent  still, 
although  seldom  rebuked  in  such  plain  language.  What,  according 
to  the  apostle,  constitutes  the  peculiar  guilt  of  fornication  in  the 
case  of  Christians?  Is  it  that  sins  of  this  nature  sap  the  foundations 
of  society,  undermine  character,  are  the  fruitful  source  of  every 
crime,  spread  loathsome  diseases,  and  cover  with  shame  the  hypo- 
critical  professor  who  is  guilty  of  them?  All  this,  and  much  more 
that  is  true,  he  might  have  said,  but  he  takes  far  higher  ground  in 
the  fifteenth  verse:  "Know ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  members  of 
Christ?  Shall  I  then  take  away  the  members  of  Christ,  and  make 
them  members  of  a  harlot?"  On  what  ground  does  the  apostle 
assert  that  our  bodies  are  members  of  Christ?  In  chapter  xii,  verse 
13,  he  says,  "  For  in  one  Spirit  were  we  all  baptized  into  one  body 
....  and  were  all  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit"  ("  were  all  watered 
with  one  Spirit."— XX  Cent.  N.  T.).  The  unity  of  the  Church  rests 
upon  the  one  baptism  which  all  had  received.  In  this  they  were 
united  to  one  another  by  being  united  to  Christ.  This  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  allusion,  according  to  nearly  all  commentators  from  Chry- 
sostom  to  Calvin  and  down  to  Charles  Hodge,  who  adopts  another 
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view  on  what  seems  to  us  irrelevant  grounds.  The  apostle  is  not 
addressing  "  true  Christians"  only,  but  the  whole  Church  of  baptized 
members.  There  is  no  sign  here  or  elsewhere  in  Paul's  writings  that 
he  has  one  line  of  argmnent  for  "communicants,"  another  for  "ad- 
herents," and  still  another  for  baptized  children.  All  who  had  been 
baptized  were  thereby  made,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  acting  in  the  sacra- 
mental ordinance,  members  of  Christ's  body,  and  were  watered, 
as  soil  into  which  seed  was  planted,  that  they  might  "grow  up  in  all 
things  into  Him  which  is  the  Head  even  Christ"  (Eph.,  iv.  15). 
Their  bodies  became  members  of  Christ  when  they  were  by  bafH 
tism  made  members  of  His  mystical  body,  the  Church.  In  virtue 
of  this  they  are  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  dwells  in  them 
(vi.  19;  iii.  16;  2  Cor.  vi.  16).  In  the  passage  before  us  the  apostle 
inculcates  the  duty  of  a  "  white  life"  on  the  ground  of  our  baptism, 
wherein  the  body  was  united  to  Christ.  The  sin  of  which  he  speaks 
is  committed  within  the  sacred  sphere  of  the  oi^anism  itself  (verse 
18).  The  stimulus  to  it  arises  from  a  polluted  heart;  the  very 
penetralia  of  the  temple  reek  with  the  stench  of  lust's  foul  incense. 
"  Glorify  God,  therefore,  in  your  body."  This,  it  appears  to  us,  is 
the  apostle's  argmnent. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  we  have  another  illustration  of  the  same 
hortative  reference  to  baptism  as  the  great  motive  to  steadfastness 
in  the  Christian  life.  In  the  preceding  passage  the  duty  of  strenuous 
effort  to  keep  the  carnal  nature  in  subjection  is  enforced  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  writer's  own  watchful  efforts.  He  now  further  illus- 
trates his  subject  by  deducing  a  lesson  from  the  history  of  the  an- 
cient people  of  God,  a  history  that  was  much  more  than  a  record 
of  a  nation's  progress:  it  was  typical  and  prophetic  on  every  page. 
The  very  words  with  which  the  argument  opens  indicate  that  the 
statement  to  follow  must  be  received  as  an  indubitable  truth — "  I 
would  not  have  you  ignorant " :  the  lesson  to  be  deduced  from  it  is 
authoritative  inspired  teaching.  Two  points  are  emphasized:  first, 
that  the  fathers,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  stood  in  a 
relation  to  God  comparable  to  that  of  Christians  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  dispensation,  the  technical  expression  "baptized  into"  is 
tropically  used  to  describe  it;  and  second,  that  the  whole  congrega- 
tion, without  exception,  were  brought  into  this  relationship.  By 
"Moses"  is  to  be  understood,  not  the  person  of  that  name,  but  the 
dispensation  of  which  he  was  the  foimder  and  representative.  The 
name  stands  for  a  certain  method  of  administering  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  which  obtained  from  the  Exodus  imtil  the  day 
of  Pentecost.    The  Israelites  were  under  "  the  cloud,"  not  literally, 
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for  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  spread  out  horizontally 
over  them,  but  metaphorically,  under  its  protection  and  guidance, 
i.e.,  it  was  the  symbol  of  the  divine  presence.  They  passed  through 
the  sea,  but  were  neither  immersed  nor  sprinkled  by  the  spray;  or 
if  they  were,  the  fact  has  no  significance  whatever.  The  likeness 
lies,  not  in  the  aqueous  nature  of  the  object  mentioned,  but  in  the 
essential  meaning  of  the  new  relationship  to  God  established  at  the 
beginning  of  the  theocracy.  The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  marked 
the  moment  of  transition  from  the  life  of  bondage  to  that  of  hberty. 
The  people  renounced  Pharaoh  and  his  taskmasters,  and  pledged 
themselves  to  follow  henceforward  their  covenant  God  and  Saviour. 
Such  was  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  events  referred  to.  Exactly 
similar  is  the  standing  of  the  baptized  under  the  Christian  economy. 
Their  baptism  sets  forth  their  deliverance  from  the  power  of  Satan 
and  entrance  into  the  service  of  Christ.  They,  too,  are  "God's 
elect,  holy  and  beloved"  (Col.  iii.  12).  His  presence  is  among  them 
and  His  grace  provides  for  their  spiritual  necessities.  The  connec- 
tion of  thoi^ht  expressed  by  the  first  word  of  the  chapter  (R.  V.) 
"For,"  and  the  subsequent  application  of  the  incidents  referred  to, 
seems  to  be  this:  The  apostle  practices  rigorous  self-subjection  lest, 
in  spite  of  his  faithful  preaching  to  others,  he  should  find  himself 
rejected  as  not  having  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  of  the  Christian 
athlete.  Such  a  rejection  he  regards  as  far  from  impossible.  Not 
only  the  analogy  of  the  Isthmian  games,  with  which  the  Corinthians 
were  familiar,  suggests  this,  but  God's  method  of  dealing  with  His 
elect  nation  supplies  us  with  an  unmistakable  type  of  such  apostasy. 
Every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  vast  multitude  which  joined  in 
the  song  of  triumph  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  had  been 
brought  into  a  relationship  to  their  divine  Deliverer  analogous  to 
that  in  which  all  baptized  Christians  stand  to  the  same  gracious 
Saviour.  Yet  most  of  them  were  rejected  because  they  proved 
imfaithful.  "  So,"  says  the  apostle,  "  may  you,  although  you  have 
all  received  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  imparted  through  baptism,  fall 
from  yoiu"  steadfastness  and  be  rejected  at  last  unless  you  exercise 
constant  vigilance  against  sin.  Wherefore  let  him  that  thinketh 
he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  The  implied  truth  which  gives 
all  its  force  to  the  admonition  is  that  by  baptism  the  Corinthian 
Christians — ^all  of  them,  not  a  select  group  of  "true  believers" — 
had  been  brought  into  a  peculiarly  gracious  relationship,  fraught 
with  all  the  blessings  of  salvation  to  those  who  strove  to  realize  the 
divine  intention  in  the  ordinance,  but  one  which  might  be  forfeited 
if  its  blessings  were  despised  and  sin  alienated  the  life  from  God. 
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Whatever  the  baptism  "  for  the  dead"  referred  to  in  chap.  xv. 
29  may  mean,  it  at  least  shows  the  high  estimate  placed  upon  the 
sacrament  in  the  apostolic  Church,  and  that  it  was  held  to  be 
ordinarily  necessary  to  salvation. 

Our  next  passage,  Gal.  iii.  27,  occurs  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  very 
important  argxmient.  Ellicot  says,  "The  declaration  of  verse  7 
is  substantiated  and  expanded  by  twenty-two  verses  of  the  deepest, 
most  varied  and  most  comprehensive  reasoning  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  compass  of  the  great  apostle's  writings."  The  thesis,  or 
starting-point  of  the  argument,  is  verse  7:  "Know,  therefore,  that 
they  which  be  of  faith,  the  same  are  sons  of  Abraham."  In  estab- 
lishing this  statement  he  shows,  first,  that  the  divine  intention  to 
include  all  nations  in  the  Gospel  offer  was  distinctly  declared  in  the 
original  covenant  itself.  He  next  points  out  that  the  Mosaic  econ- 
omy did  not,  and  could  not,  abrogate  this  more  ancient  charter  of 
salvation.  So  far  from  rendering  null  the  promise  to  the  patriarch, 
its  real  end  was  to  assist  in  giving  effect  to  it.  The  chosen  race  had 
lapsed  from  the  simple  faith  of  their  great  ancestor,  and  required  a 
process  of  education  and  discipline  to  prepare  them  for  entering 
into  possession  of  their  spiritual  heritage.  But  now  that  the 
promised  "Seed"  has  come,  that  time  of  tutorship  is  at  an  end, 
schoolboy  days  are  over,  and  all,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  who 
have  faith  in  Christ  are  sons  of  God.  The  fiUal  relationship,  with 
its  freedom  of  home  and  estate,  supersedes  the  virtual  servitude 
which  characterized  the  state  of  pupilage.  "  For  ye  are  all  the  sons 
of  God,  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.    For  as  many  of  you  as  have 

been  baptized  into  Christ  did  put  on  Christ Ye  are  all  one 

man  in  Christ  Jesus"  (verses  26-28). 

Let  us  look  at  these  verses  a  little  more  closely.  The  logical 
emphasis  is  on  "  all " :  "  All  ye  are  the  sons  of  God."  "  According 
to  the  expression  in  the  second  person,  used  without  any  limitation, 
the  Galatian  Christians  must  have  considered  themselves  addressed 
as  a  whole  without  distinction"  (Meyer).  The  apostle  virtually 
says,  "There  is  no  necessity  for  you  to  be  circiraicised  and  keep  the 
law  in  order  to  become  God's  covenant  children.  Your  faith  makes 
you  all  sons,  and  nothing  more  is  called  for.  Is  not  this  the  truth 
set  forth  in  your  baptism?"  The  "as  many  of  you"  in  verse  27 
corresponds  to  the  "all"  of  verse  26.  There  is  no  suggestion  that 
some  of  them  had  not  been  really  "baptized  into  Christ."  Unless 
the  two  expressions  be  coextensive  the  "for"  loses  its  force — ^there 
is  no  cogency  in  the  argument.  The  verse  may  be  paraphrased 
thus : "  As  surely  as  ever  each  one  of  you  was  baptized  into  Christ, 

40 
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SO  surely  did  he  become  clothed  with  Christ."  In  exactly  the  same 
form  the  following  passages,  in  which  the  same  word  occurs,  may 
be  rendered,  viz.,  Rom.  vi.  3,  viii.  14;  Gal.  iii.  10.  All  those  ad- 
dressed, having  been  baptized  "  into  Christ,"  did  in  that  very  act 
"put  on  Christ."  This  was  the  designed  effect  of  their  baptism. 
It  is  of  importance,  therefore,  to  imderstand  correctlj'  the  meaning 
of  these  two  expressions,  for  in  them  lies  the  pecuUar  virtue  of  the 
sacrament.  We  understand  the  phrase  "baptized  into  Christ"  to 
be  a  technical  term  derived  from  the  baptismal  formula,  and  to  have 
the  pregnant  sense  that  we  ascribed  to  it  when  that  formula  was 
imder  discussion.  To  quote  the  words  of  Rev.  E.  Huxtable  in  the 
Pulpit  Commentary,  "That  is,  meaning  that  Christians  are  in  their 
baptism  brought  into  that  imion  with,  in-being  in,  Christ  which 
constitutes  their  life."  "Christ  is  perpetually  set  forth  as  for 
Christians  the  very  sphere  of  their  existence,  in  whom  they  are, 
that  which  distinctively  they  are."  Here,  as  in  Rom.  vi.  3,  "the 
apostle  is  evidently  penetrating  into  the  inmost  significance  and 
operation  of  the  rite;  and,  therefore,  beyond  question,  means  to 
indicate  its  function  as  verily  blessed  by  God  for  the  translation 
of  its  faithful  recipients  into  vital  imion  with  Christ."  In  this  ordi- 
nance the  Holy  Spirit  effectuates  the  union  which  faith  subsequently 
realizes.  If  this  be  the  force  of  "  into  Christ,"  then  being  "  clothed 
with  Christ"  must  mean  more  than  assuming  the  toga  virilis  of 
the  Christian  adult,  or  the  distinctive  imiform  of  a  leader.  The 
apostle  is  not  here  speaking  of  the  outward  signs  of  sonship,  but  of 
its  inward  and  spiritual  grounds.  These  are  not  legal  and  cere- 
monial, but  are  valid  in  the  case  of  the  imcircumcised  Galatians 
as  much  as  in  that  of  bom  sons  of  Abraham.  It  must  be  such  an 
enduement  with  Christ  as  makes  them  one  with  Christ  in  God's 
sight  so  that  they  are  "accepted  in  the  Beloved"  (Eph.  i.  6).  It 
makes  them  "  one  in  Christ  Jesus."  No  commentator  has  perceived 
the  meaning  of  these  verses  more  clearly  than  the  oldest,  St.  Qiry- 
sostom:  "If  Christ  be  the  Son  of  God, and  thou  hast  put  on  Him, 
thou  hast  the  Son  within  thee,  and  art  fashioned  after  His  pattern, 
hast  been  brought  into  a  kindred  and  nature  with  Him.  ...  'Ye 
are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus,'  that  is,  ye  have  all  one  form  and  one 
mould,  even  Christ's.  What  can  be  more  awful  than  these  wordsl 
He  that  was  a  Greek,  or  a  Jew,  or  a  bondman  yesterday,  carries 
about  with  him  the  form,  not  of  an  angel  or  archangel,  but  of  the 
Lord  of  all,  yea,  displays  in  his  own  person  the  Christ."  "There- 
fore," the  argument  concludes,  returning  to  the  statement  of  verse  7, 
"  if  thus  one  with  Christ  we  are  collectively  Abraham's  seed,  heirs 
in  virtue  of  a  promise  and  not  through  obedience  to  the  law." 
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This  whole  argument  is  addressed  to  those  who  had  been  baptized 
on  profession  of  their  f aith,  and  assumes  that  all  received  the  grace 
contained  in  the  sacrament.  Nevertheless  the  doctrine  must  apply, 
mtUatis  mutandis,  to  the  case  of  infants,  or  we  have  a  distinct  ordi- 
nance under  the  same  name.  If  it  is  of  the  essence  of  baptism  to 
bring  the  recipient  into  vital  imion  with  Christ,  it  must  produce  this 
result  whenever  applied  to  children,  or  else  we  have  no  right  to 
admit  them  to  the  ordinance  until  they  are  capable  of  believing. 
The  "putting  on  of  Christ"  which  is  the  result  of  baptism  does  not 
inmiediately  imply  the  putting  on  of  the  "  new  man."  It  denotes  a 
new  filial  relation  to  God  which  results  in  the  renewal  of  the  whole 
nature  progressively.  Christ  becomes  to  the  baptized  the  principle 
of  a  new  life  by  which  He  is  subjectively  transformed.  This  is  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  acting  through  the  appropriate  means. 
The  child  receives  baptism  on  the  ground  that  he  is  within  the  cove- 
nant by  right  of  his  parents'  faith.  Whenever  the  claim  is  warrant- 
ably  presented  and  the  ordinance  is  administered  according  to 
Christ's  appointment  the  child  receives  "the  promise,"  i.e.,  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  enduement  with  Christ,  and  a  right  to  be 
considered  a  child  of  God.  By  the  terms  of  God's  gracious  covenant 
with  His  people  the  child  receives  adoption  into  His  family,  and  is 
accepted  as  standing  within  the  same  circle  of  divine  love  as  the 
parent,  although  as  yet  he  is  unconscious  of  the  fact.  This  must 
carry  with  it  positive  spiritual  blessings,  not  merely  the  promise 
of  such  on  conditions  which  cannot  possibly  be  fulfilled  by  the 
child,  as  the  common  view  of  Presbyterians  teaches.  That  view 
makes  baptism,  like  the  law,  only  a  "shadow  of  good  things  to 
come,  and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things  themselves."  In 
the  measure  in  which  the  child  comes  to  conscious  faith  in  Christ 
does  he  make  the  transition  from  mere  possession  of  into  actual 
profiting  by  the  grace  received  in  baptism.  The  filial  relationship 
into  which  he  was  brought  is  itself  the  efficacious  means  of  pro- 
ducing this  response  of  the  will  and  affections  to  pious  teaching 
and  environment.  To  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  SchmoUer  in 
Lange's  Commentary:  "What,  therefore,  with  the  adult,  come 
to  self-consciousness,  is  one  act,  namely,  the  communication  of 
the  blessing  and  the  consciousness  of  having  it — the  translation 
into  the  adoption  of  children  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  same — b 
with  the  child  divided.  The  possession  is  assured  to  it,  in  order 
that  from  the  very  beginning  of  self-consciousness  it  may  feel  itself 
already  in  possession  of  the  good,  and  may  so  much  the  more  cer- 
tainly make  use  of  the  same."    The  American  editor.  Dr.  Riddel, 
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Borsippa),  the  destruction  of  Sodom  (like  the  recent  events  at 
Martinique),  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  crossing  the  Red  Sea,  and  again 
crossing  the  Jordan.  After  the  late  Prof.  Prestwich  died,  leaving  his 
work  on  the  Tradition  of  the  Flood  only  about  half  completed,  Prof. 
G.  JF.  Wright  and  his  son  imdertook  a  tour  of  Central  Asia  and  Egypt 
in  order  to  complete  the  work.  Their  conclusion  is  that  the  present 
condition  of  the  Bible  lands,  taken  along  with  the  well-known  prin- 
ciples of  geological  activities,  proves  the  historicity  of  the  events 
referred  to  as  natural  occurrences,  though  the  Bible  shows  that  they 
were  associated  with  Divine  actions,  to  which  they  were  subsidiary. 
The  events  must  be  admitted  as  sustained  by  the  evidence,  though 
every  man  must  consult  with  his  conscience  as  to  their  religious 
affinity  and  significancy.  Other  incidents  would  be  accepted  if 
reported  in  a  respectable  newspaper,  though  many  balk  at  them 
when  in  the  Bible;  of  this  kind  are  where  young  men  thrived  very 
well  on  vegetable  food,  where  a  herd  of  swine  ran  down  in  panic  into 
the  water  and  were  all  drowned,  and  where  a  fish  was  foimd  that 
had  swallowed  a  coin;  and  where  after  trying  in  vain  to  catch  fish, 
quite  a  crowd  of  them  were  found  to  be  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
boat;  also  of  a  tree  actually  withering,  so  that  whereas  on  one  day  it 
bore  leaves  but  no  fruit,  a  few  days  later  it  was  f oimd  to  have  neither 
leaves  nor  fruit.  Even  a  prophet  might  in  our  own  time  dream  that 
he  saw  many  dry  bones  come  together,  and  flesh  grow  on  them,  until 
at  last  they  stood  up  as  a  mighty  living  host.  And  any  young  man 
might  fall  into  a  deep  sleep,  in  which  he  saw  a  lovely  female  form 
grow  from  his  side ;  and  if,  after  awaking,  he  should  behold  the  very 
one  of  whom  he  had  dreamed,  he  might  well  say  that  God  had  thus 
taught  him  that  she  was  one  with  himself,  and  was  his  appointed 
helpmeet.  These  are  the  charms  of  the  Bible,  and  they  puzzle  only 
such  as  will  not  be  charmed. 

The  Bible  does  indeed  contain  a  number  of  supernatural  events 
of  which  we  have  no  counterparts  in  nature.  These  can  be  ex- 
plained only  relatively  to  its  imique  claim;  and  all  that  can  be  said 
for  science  is  that  it  slightly  relieves  or  at  least  does  not  increase 
their  difficulty.  They  are  not  anti-scientific,  but  extra-scientific, 
so  far  as  present-day  science  reaches.  The  recent  discoveries  about 
radio-activity  and  the  electric-theory  of  matter  do  not  explain,  but 
they  teach  us  to  be  careful  not  to  condemn  what  we  cannot  under- 
stand. Such  are  the  origins  of  things  everywhere ;  and  the  enabling 
a  man  to  live  in  fire,  or  to  fly  to  heaven  in  a  chariot,  or  to  survive  a 
sleep  within  a  fish,  or  raising  from  the  dead,  or  feeding  thousands 
on  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  or   changing  water  into  wine,  or 
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belongs  by  preeminence  to  the  "laver  of  water."  It  is  treated  as 
a  quasi-proper  name  (Meyer).  The  modem  grammatical  objections 
to  this  view  which  are  based  upon  the  absence  of  the  article  ought 
not  to  overrule  the  fact  that  St.  Chrysostom,  who  spoke  the  lan- 
guage, and  would  imderstand  perfectly  why  it  was  not  used,  gives 
this  meaning  to  "  the  word"  without  any  remark,  as  if  no  other  sug- 
gested itself  to  his  mind.  What  light  does  this  verse  throw  upon 
the  import  of  the  sacrament?  The  apostle  is  urging  upon  husbands 
the  duty  of  cherishing  such  affection  toward  their  wives  as  Christ 
manifested  toward  the  Chiu-ch.  Baptism  is  the  Bride's  antenuptial 
bath  wherein  she  is  prepared  for  her  divine  husband.  In  this  she 
is  cleansed  from  her  defilement  of  sin  and  made  responsive  to  the 
love  that  has  chosen  her.  She  is  sanctified  thereby,  or  set  apart  as 
holy,  belonging  henceforth  only  to  Him  who  loved  her  and  gave 
Himself  for  her.  In  baptism  that  intimate  union  is  consummated 
which  makes  the  Church  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  its  several  members 
parts  of  that  mystical  imion.  The  mystery  of  that  union  is  great, 
but  it  stands  as  the  heavenly  analogue  of  the  union  of  human  souls 
in  holy  matrimony.  It  means  all  that  this  caii  imply  in  regard  to 
mind  and  heart,  but  infinitely  more.  Baptism  is  the  soul's  be- 
trothal to  Christ.  It  is  the  act  of  the  Bridegroom  in  which  He  gives 
effect  to  His  electing  love  and  begins  a  process  of  sanctification  by 
which  the  Bride  is  to  become  "  a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot 
or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,"  but  being  "holy  and  without 
blemish."  How  dark  the  guilt  of  those  who  treat  their  baptism  as 
a  matter  of  little  or  no  moment  and  yield  their  souls  to  the  embrace 
of  sin ! 

In  Col.  ii.  11, 12,  we  have  an  argument  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
sixth  chapter  of  Romans.  "The  circimficision  not  made  with 
hands"  consisted  in  taking  off  and  throwing  away,  as  a  rejected 
garment,  "the  body  of  the  flesh,"  i.e.,  the  domination  of  sin,  which 
has  its  seat  in  our  corrupt  nature  (Rom.  vi.  6).  This  moral  trans- 
formation takes  place  "  in  Christ,"  hence  it  is  called  "  the  circum- 
cision of  Christ,"  that  is,  it  is  wrought  by  union  with  Him.  It  took 
place  at  a  definite  time  in  the  past:  "were  circumcised"  (aorist). 
When  was  this?  When  they  believed,  or  when  they  were  baptized? 
These  two  facts  of  the  spiritual  life  are  never  placed  in  antithesis,  or 
in  any  way  disjoined  from  one  another  in  so  far  as  they  mark  the 
first  experience  of  the  Christian,  nor  is  baptizing  ever  regarded  as  a 
mere  external  rite,  for  in  that  respect  it  is  as  much  "made  with 
hands"  as  circumcision.  In  baptism  faith  is  invested  with  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  which  belong  to  it.    This  is  the  way  in 
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which  Richard  Baxter  represents  the  matter  in  his  Plea  for  Confir- 
motion.  It  was  at  baptism  that  the  Christian  "died  with  Christ 
from  the  rudiments  of  the  worid"  (verse  20)  and  was,  in  virtue  of 
the  union  which  is  therein  consimmiated,  raised  with  Him  to  "new- 
ness of  Ufe''  (Rom.  vi.  4).  This  Christian  circumcision  is,  instru- 
mentally,  the  result  of  faith  in  the  power  of  God  to  accompUsh  that 
spiritually  which  He  wrought  upon  Christ  physically  when  He  raised 
Him  from  the  dead.  Faith  must  rest  upon  the  sensible  fact  of 
baptism  as  certifying  to  the  supersensible  fact,  occurring  outside 
the  sphere  of  consciousness,  that  we  were  made  partakers  of  the 
resurrection  life,  that  our  sins  were  forgiven,  and  that  the  claims  of 
the  law  have  been  satisfied  in  regard  to  us.  The  aorist  tense  is 
used  throughout.  The  verbs  in  verses  13  and  14  point  out  the 
significance  of  a  past  event  and  cannot  describe  a  present,  or  con- 
tinuous, state  of  the  Christian.  Because  such  was  the  status 
attained  in  baptism  the  Colossian  Christians  are  exhorted  to  loyalty 
to  the  Head  of  which  they  have  thus  been  made  members  (1  Cor. 
xii.  13);  to  ofifer  spiritual  worship  and  service;  to  seek  the  things 
that  are  above;  and  to  mortify  their  fleshly  lusts.  They  are  to  re- 
member that  they  are  now  "God's  elect,  holy  and  beloved,"  and 
must  put  on  a  glorious  garment  of  Christian  graces  instead  of  the 
"  body  of  the  flesh  "  (iii.  12) .  In  chapter  iii,  verses  12-17,  this  robe  is 
described  as  regards  those  characteristics  which  belong  to  every  one 
who  has  "put  on  Christ,"  but  the  special  graces  pertaining  to  wives, 
husbands,  children,  fathers,  are  separately  detailed  in  verses  18-25. 
The  interpretation  which  would  limit  the  spiritual  circumcision  of 
chap.  ii.  1-15  to  those  who  have  received  baptism  on  profession  of 
faith  is  refuted  by  this  mention  of  the  classes  included  under  the 
common  head,  amongst  which  we  find  children.  Their  duties  are 
simple,  but  they  are  incumbent  upon  them  as  being  "  in  the  Lord." 
In  this  passage,  and  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Romans,  "we  have," 
says  the  late  Dr.  John  Macleod,  "characteristic  examples  of  a 
habitual  usage  of  expression.  When  in  search  of  a  solid  basis  of 
incontrovertible  fact  on  which  to  rest  their  exhortations  the  apos- 
tles found,  not  on  the  profession  that  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  writing  were  then  making,  or  had  previously  made,  but  em- 
phatically upon  what  God  had  wrought  for  them  in  the  past ;  and 
the  specific  act  of  God  to  which  they  point  as  thus  making  certain 
their  engrafting  into  Jesus  Christ,  and  corresponding  responsibility 
henceforward,  is  invariably,  explicitly  or  implicitly.  His  act  in 
Holy  Baptism.  The  fact  that  baptism  is  God's  sacrament  for 
ingrafting  into  Jesus  Christ  is,  in  truth,  what  explains  to  us  the 
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constant  use  by  the  apostles  of  the  past  tense  (descriptive  of  an 
act  aheady  finally  accomplished  at  a  certain  definite  date)  when 
desiring  to  set  forth  the  certainty  of  grace  having  been  communi- 
cated by  God,  as  distinguished  from  the  measure  of  response  to  that 
grace  afterward  given  in  the  life  of  conversion."  We  understand 
the  whole  passage  to  teach  that  in  baptism  the  "worthy receivers" 
have  true  and  vital  imion  with  Christ,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
an  interest  in  the  satisfaction  made  for  sin  on  Calvary.  They  are 
therefore  God's  etect,  holy  and  beloved,  and  imder  the  strongest 
obligations  to  resist  sin.  and  manifest  the  graces  and  affections 
belonging  to  children  of  God.  Yet  that  it  is  possible,  through  the 
response  of  our  fallen  nature  to  the  blandishments  of  sin,  to  be 
robbed  of  our  prize,  and  it  is  against  this  dread  contingency  that 
the  apostle's  earnest  warning  is  uttered. 

In  Titus  iii.  4-7  we  have  one  of  the  "faithful  sayings"  found  only 
in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  It  contains  in  a  condensed  and  rhythmical 
form  essential  Gospel  truth.  Let  us  see  whether  it  is  in  harmony 
with  the  views  we  have  deduced  from  other  passages.  Here  we  are 
assured  that  when  the  world-embracing  love  of  God  burst  forth 
as  the  sun  from  behind  a  cloud  it  brought  salvation.  It  was  a  love 
which  had  all  mankind  for  its  object,  but  which  realized  its  aim  only 
in  those  who  were  recipients  of  God's  saving  grace.  This  was 
brought  to  them  individually  by  means  of  (dtd)  "  the  laver  of  regen- 
eration," or  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  in  which  is  received  "the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  which  is*  in  this  sacrament  "richly 
poured  out,"  so  that  there  may  be  no  meagre  result  but  full  justi- 
fication and  heirship  of  eternal  life,  the  Christian's  hope.  This 
seems  to  be  the  meanmg  of  the  passage  so  far  as  it  is  pertinent  to 
the  present  inquiry. 

That  baptism  is  referred;to  under  the  expression  "the  washing 
of  regeneration"  is  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  conunentators,  and  is 
the  natiu-al  sense  of  the  words  (compare  Eph.  v.  26;  Heb.  x.  23; 
1  Cor.  vi.  11;  Acts  xxii.  16).  By  it,  since  it  includes  the  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  are  saved.  Not  that  this  result  is  accom- 
plished by  the  ritual  use  of  water,  any  more  than  by  the  mere  Usten- 
ing  to  the  word,  but  it  results  from  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  sacrament.  We  imderstand  the  two  clauses  to  denote  the 
two  parts  of  the  sacrament,  the  outward  and  sensible  sign, "  wash- 
ing," and  the  inward  and  spiritual  reality  accompanying  it,  "the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  thus  connecting  salvation  with 
baptism  our  text  does  not  stand  alone.  Ten  of  the  passages  we 
have  considered  predicate  things  necessary  to  salvation,  and  one 
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other  will  be  noticed  (1  Peter  iii.  21),  which  says  distinctly  "  baptism 
doth  now  save  us."  Surely  the  inference  which  Samuel  Rutherford 
and  other  most  spiritually  minded  men  have  drawn  is  fully 
warranted,  namely,  that  baptism  is  the  divinely  instituted  and 
ordinary  means  by  which  salvation  is  actually  conveyed.  Not 
that  no  one  can  be  saved  without  it,  for  the  grace  of  God  must 
not  be  limited.  Doubtless  there  are  many  sincere  Quakers  and 
Salvationists  who  conscientiously  reject  the  sacraments,  and  others 
who,  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  were  never  baptized  who  will  be 
accepted  on  the  ground  of  their  faith  alone.  Nor  are  we  boimd  to 
hold  that  saving  results  must  follow  every  administration  of  the 
ordinance,  for  the  conditions  necessary  to  a  valid  baptism  may  be 
lacking,  or  the  child  may  fail  to  implement  the  terms  on  which  it  is 
bestowed  by  acceptance  for  himself  of  the  grace  proffered — ^he  may 
"quench  the  Spirit"  and  "  trample  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and 
count  the  blood  of  the  covenant  wherewith  he  was  sanctified  an  im- 
holy  thing,  and  do  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace."  Yet  we  are  here 
warranted  in  believing  that  there  is  a  conveyance,  to  the  right  recipi- 
ent, of  the  grace  of  God  set  forth  in  the  sacramental  symbol,  and  this 
includes  regeneration,  justification  and  adoption.  Notice  again 
the  practical  use  which  the  apostle  makes  of  this  doctrine:  "  Afiirm 
these  things  constantly,  to  the  end  that  they  which  have  believed 
God  may  be  careful  to  maintain  good  works." 

We  turn  next  to  Heb.  vi.  1-8,  which  is  imiversally  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  difficult  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  but  which 
yields  easily  a  consistent  meaning  when  we  interpret  it  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrine  of  objective  grace  in  the  sacraments.  The 
writer  chides  the  Hebrew  Christians  for  their  slow  progress  in  the 
attainment  of  a  fully  developed  spiritual  life.  Instead  of  attaining 
such  apprehension  of  the  profounder  truths  of  the  Gospel  as  would 
qualify  them  to  be  teachers  of  others,  they  are  still  in  the  primary 
class  of  the  school  of  Christ,  needing  that  some  one  teach  them  again 
"  the  rudiments  of  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God."  Tliey 
were  milk-fed  babes  without  experience  of  the  word  of  righteousness. 
Thereupon  he  proposes  to  pass  from  the  "first  principles  of  Christ" 
that  He  may  lead  them  on  the  way  to  maturity,  or  perfection  of 
Christian  manhood.  These  first  principles  all  relate  to  subjects 
common  to  Judaism  and  Christianity;  but  the  teaching  of  the  latter 
is  in  every  case  an  advance  upon  the  former.  For  example,  repent- 
ance embraces  a  renunciation  of  the  work-righteousness  of  Phari- 
saism; faith  finds  its  object  in  Christ  as  the  suffering  Messiah;  the 
lustrations  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  become  illustrative  of  Christian 
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baptism;  the  imposition  of  hands  carries  with  it  new  and  more 
potent  endowments  of  the  Spirit;  the  darkness  of  "  sheol"  has  been 
illuminated  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus;  and  the  promise  of  the 
second  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  fills  the  Christian  with  a  more 
glorious  hope  than  animated  the  fathers  of  old.  Baptism  is  thus 
coordinated  with  repentance,  faith,  imposition  of  hands,  the  resur- 
rection and  final  judgment.  Certainly  this  is  not  the  relative  posi- 
tion which  it  holds  with  those  who  call  it  "  a  mere  external  ordi- 
nance," and  utterly  ignore  it  as  having  any  real  significance  as  a 
spiritual  experience.  The  writer  of  this  epistle  classes  it  among 
those  channels  of  supernatural  blessing  which  bring  within  the 
personal  experience  of  the  neophyte  enlightenment,  the  heavenly 
gift,  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come. 
The  rejection  of  the  blessing  conveyed  by  these  means  entails  hope- 
less perdition.  Those  who  fall  away  cannot  be  renewed  again  to 
repentance,  they  are  as  a  barren  field  sown  with  good  seed,  and 
which  has  dnmk  in  the  vivifying  showers,  but  refuses  to  produce 
aught  but  thorns  and  thistles.  They  share  the  guilt,  in  an  aggra- 
vated degree,  of  those  who  nailed  the  Redeemer  to  the  cross  and 
mocked  his  dying  agonies.  We  submit  that  this  is  a  fair  paraphrase 
of  the  passage  in  so  far  as  it  throws  light  upon  the  place  of  baptism 
amongst  the  means  of  grace. 

The  word  used  here  for  "baptism"  is  paitrifTfid^  instead  of  pdit- 
rtittxa.  The  latter  is  used  of  Christian  and  Johannine  baptism  alone, 
except  in  two  instances,  where  it  denotes  the  metaphorical  baptism 
of  suffering  (Luke  xii.  50  and  Mark  x.  38,  39).  The  former  is 
used  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  two  passages  besides  our  text, 
and  in  these  it  refers  to  Jewish  ceremonials  of  cleansing  (Mark  vii. 
4;  Heb.  ix.  10).  The  writer  is  here  treating  of  Christian  baptism 
as  belonging  to  the  same  genus,  as  far  as  its  symbolism  is  con- 
cerned, with  the  "washings"  of  the  former  dispensation,  and  there- 
fore uses  the  form  of  the  word  which  is  cognate  to  this  view. 
Its  specific  difiference  doubtless  formed  part  of  the  instruction  given 
in  the  "rudiments"  or  "first  principles"  in  which  those  he  ad- 
dressed lingered  too  long.  We  have  here,  we  may  note  incidentally, 
one  illustration  of  the  difference  between  the  doctrinal  point  of  view 
of  the  writer  of  this  epistle  and  that  of  the  apostle  Paul.  With 
him  baptism  is  invariably  the  analogue  of  circmncision  and  the 
covenant  sign  of  the  new  economy. 

That  the  term  "enlightened"  or  "illmninated"  {tpiortaeivra^:) 
means  "baptized"  is  the  opinion  of  most  commentators.  In  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  Justin  Martyr  writes  {ApoLy  1,  61) : 
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"  And  this  washing  is  called  '  illumination/  because  they  who  learn 
these  things  are  illuminated  in  their  understandings."  Chrysos- 
tom,  writing  in  the  liatter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  says,  "  It  {i.e., 
baptism)  is  called  also  illumination  " ;  and  refers  to  this  passage 
and  chap.  x.  32  in  proof  {ArUe-Nicene  Fathers,  Vol.  9,  p.  161). 
Chrysostom  also  sees  in  the  word  "once,"  i.e.,  "once  for  all,"  a 
reference  to  the  inutility  of  a  second  baptism.  In  this  sacrament 
a  new  and  indissoluble  relation  is  created  so  that  the  ordinance  need 
not  and  ought  not  to  be  repeated,  no  matter  although  a  long  life- 
time of  worldliness  and  sin  may  have  elapsed  between  baptism  in 
infancy  and  conversion  in  old  age. 

Calvin  explains  "tasted  of"  by  "gustare  extremis  labris,*'  or,  as 
we  should  say,  "tasted  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue."  Dogmatic 
considerations  must  hAve  prompted  this  interpretation,  for  it  is 
manifestly  the  aim  of  the  writer  not  to  minimize  the  blessings  which 
by  supposition  are  despised,  but,  heaping  phrase  on  phrase,  to 
emphasize  the  greatness  and  preciousness  of  the  spiritual  gifts  they 
have  received.  They  who  fall  away  have  had  a  personal  experience 
of  a  real  and  supernatural  character.  The  impossibility  of  "  renew- 
ing them  again  to  repentance"  lies  in  the  fact  that  such  influences, 
objectively  operating  upon  them,  have  effected  no  permanent  sub- 
jective change.  "The  powers  of  the  age  to  come,"  i.e.,  of  the 
Christian  dispensation  (ii.  5),  have  exhausted  themselves  upon  them 
in  vain.  We  have  in  these  solemn  words  a  powerful  appeal  to  all 
baptized  Christians  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  living  imder  the  means 
of  grace  and  enjojring  the  privileges  which  are  so  freely  bestowed, 
but  to  rise  by  means  of  these  to  a  more  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  to  the  attainment  of  a  matured 
Christian  experience  based  upon  thef  practical  appUcation  of  these 
doctrines  to  the  whole  life. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  we  have  two  passages  which  contain  a  refer- 
ence to  baptism  and  show  that  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  ordi- 
nance is  always  in  mind  when  the  sacrament  is  mentioned.  In  the 
twenty-second  verse  we  read :  "  Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart 
in  fulness  of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  con- 
science, and  our  body  washed  with  pure  water."  The  perfect  par- 
ticiple of  the  verbs  "sprinkled"  and  "washed"  is  used,  denoting  a 
specific  act  in  the  past  the  effect  of  which  is  abiding.  In  the  preced- 
ing context  the  writer  urged  the  objective  warrants  which  the  Chris- 
tian had  for  approaching  the  mercy  seat,  namely,  a  true  propitiation 
and  an  accepted  High  Priest,  and  now  passes  to  the  subjective  con- 
ditions necessary,  namely,  a  sincere  heart  and  a  fully  assured  faith, 
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which  ethical  worthiness  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  guilt  of  sin  has 
been  washed  away  and  the  whole  nature  brought  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Spirit  of  God  by  baptism.  The  first  clause,  "having 
our  hearts  purged  from  an  evil  conscience,"  refers,  without  doubt, 
to  the  believer's  "  jursification  on  the  ground  of  propitiation"  (Moll), 
and  the  figure  is  taken  from  the  blood-sprinklings  of  the  Hebrew 
ritual  (Exod.  xxiv.  8,  xxix.  21;  Lev.  viii.  30;  Heb.  ix.  13, 14).  The 
second  clause,  "our  body  washed  with  piu-e  water,"  as  clearly  refers 
to  the  "washing"  (paxrtffftd^)  of  the  High  Priest  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  viewed  as  the  emblem  of  the  Christian's  baptism  in  pre- 
paration for  his  priestly  service.  This,  we  have  seen,  is  the  connec- 
tion of  thought,  in  this  epistle,  between  baptism  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment lustrations.  We  cannot  spiritualize  the  meaning  in  the  light  of 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,  for  the  "body,"  the  whole  outward  life,  stands  in 
clear  antithesis  to  the  "heart"  as  the  sphere  of  the  affections  and 
emotions.  There  is  clearly  what  Meyer  calls  "  a  reminiscence  of 
an  outward  act."  The  rhetorical  and  doctrinal  balance  of  thought 
requires  us  to  think  of  the  inward  sprinkling  of  the  cleansing  blood 
and  the  outward  washing  of  the  sacramental  water.  The  first 
clause  refers  to  that  which  is  deeper  than  any  sacramental  ordi- 
nance, namely,  the  believer's  warrant  to  approach  God,  on  the 
groimd  that  he  is  righteous  in  His  sight  because  of  the  imputed 
righteousness  of  Christ  received  by  faith.  The  second  refers  to 
baptism,  not  as  a  mere  external  ceremony,  but  as  the  ordinance  in 
which  there  is  a  real  preparation  for  drawing  near  as  accepted  wor- 
shipers. The  water  is  called  "  pure "  because  of  its  cleansing 
efficacy,  which  depends  solely  upon  the  sacramental  union  in  virtue 
of  which  the  Holy  Spirit  operates.  "  Baptism  forms  the  transition 
point  from  the  objective  system  of  salvation  to  its  subjective  appro- 
priation through  the  grace  which,  by  virtue  of  the  divine  arrange- 
ment, it  sacramentally  imparts,  and  contains  in  itself  the  obligation 
to  holiness  on  the  part  of  the  reconciled  and  justified"  (Moll). 
The  homiletic  application  of  the  doctrine  in  the  succeeding  verses 
is  quite  similar  to  that  in  the  passage  we  have  already  examined 
in  chap.  vi.  1-8. 

In  the  thirty-second  verse  of  this  chapter  we  have  a  passage  re- 
ferred to  by  St.  Chrysostom  as  warranting  his  statement  that  bap- 
tism was  also  called  "illumination."  " But  call  to  mind  the  former 
days  in  which,  after  ye  were  enlightened,  ye  endured  a  great 
conflict  of  sufferings."  The  reference  is  clearly  to  the  beginning  of 
their  experience  as  Christians.  The  interpretation  of  Chrysostom  is 
at  least  probable,  for  their  baptism  would  mark  the  time  when  the 
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Hebrew  converts  were  called  upon  to  endure  persecution.  It  would 
be  preceded  by  intellectual  enlightenment  and  accompanied  by- 
spiritual  experiences  of  a  very  blessed  charaxjter.  "'Enlightened' 
denotes  conversion  to  Christianity  as  a  translation  from  the  power 
of  darkness  into  the  realm  of  light,  so  that  the  truth  has  found  recog- 
nition and  efficient  action  in  the  soul,  and  Christ  is  not  only  believed 
in  and  praised  as  the  Light  of  the  world,  but  shines  in  the  soul  as 
the  Sim  of  Righteousness"  (Moll).  Baptism,  accompanied  by 
religious  instruction  and  convejring  the  illuminating  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  was  the  starting-point  of  their  religious  life,  and  the 
failure  to  implement  all  that  they  were  obligated  to  in  the  sacra- 
ment mea^nt  perdition  (verse  39).  Thus  again  the  solemn  warning 
of  the  sixth  chapter  is  repeated. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  attempt  an  interpretation  of  the 
much  controverted  passage  in  1  Peter  iii.  21.  One  clause  only 
comes  within  the  range  of  our  subject,  namely,  the  reference  to  the 
water  of  baptism  as  the  antitype  of  the  waters  of  the  Flood.  Noah 
and  those  with  him  were  saved  by  water,  that  is,  the  waters  bore 
up  the  ark,  likewise  the  water  of  baptism  instrumentally  saves  the 
Christian.  But  how?  In  virtue  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
This  has  been  shown  at  greater  length  by  the  apostle  Paul  in  Rom. 
vi.  1-11  and  Col.  ii.  11,  12.  But  the  writer  is  careful  to  add  in 
parentheses  that  the  quickening  power  of  Christ's  resurrection  does 
not  come  through  "the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh" — the 
outward  application  of  the  symbol  of  cleansing — but  in  the  response 
to  "the  interrogation  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,"  that  is, 
the  appeal  of  the  penitent  sinner,  in  faith,  for  the  inward  cleansing 
bestowed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  ordinance.  Baptism  is  here  said 
to  "save."  The  verb  is  in  the  present  tense,  is  "now  saving." 
Salvation  is  not  yet  wholly  accomplished.  Baptism  introduces  us 
into  a  state  of  salvation,  into  covenant  relations  fraught  with 
blessed  influences  and  containing  a  pledge  of  full  redemption  to  all 
who  abide  in  them.  The  seed  of  the  divine  life  has  been  implanted 
which,  if  nourished  by  the  means  of  grace,  will  bring  forth  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit.  The  Christian  life  is  here  viewed  as  a  continuous 
progress  toward  a  goal  the  initial  step  of  which  is  baptism,  and  all 
the  spiritual  development  manifested  grows  out  of  the  grace  con- 
ferred in  the  sacrament,  as  the  oak  from  the  acorn. 

In  this  connection  we  may  compare  the  remarkable  expression 
in  chap.  i.  23,  "Being  bom  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of 
incorruptible,  through  the  word  of  God  which  liveth  and  abideth 
forever."     The  word  of   God  is  the  instrumental   means  (^«d), 
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conveying  a  knowledge  of  saving  truth,  but  the  originating  and 
efficient  cause  {ix)  of  the  new  birth  is  the  incorruptible  seed  of 
divine  grace.  This,  bestowed  in  baptism,  becomes  the  germ  out 
of  which  the  spiritual  life  grows.  Accordingly  we  find  in  1  John 
iii.  9,  "  Whosoever  is  begotten  of  God  doeth  no  sin,  because  his  seed 
abideth  in  him."  The  tense  of  the  verb  "is  begotten,"  in  both 
clauses  of  the  verse,  is  the  perfect,  denoting  the  abiding  present 
efifect  of  an  event  in  the  past.  The  past  event  implied  is  baptism, 
and  the  "  seed"  is  the  new  life  from  Christ  bestowed  therein.  A  life 
of  sin  is  the  negation  of  this  life  "from  above"  (John  iii.  3).  The 
two  are  as  antagonistic  as  light  and  darkness.  He  who  is  realizing 
in  his  spiritual  experience  the  heritage  secured  to  him  in  baptism 
has  nothing  to  do  with  sin  but  to  abhor  and  resist  it.  "  In  this  the 
children  of  God  are  manifest  and  the  children  of  the  devil"  (verse 
10).  The  whole  end  and  aim  of  engrafting  into  Christ  by  baptism 
is  the  destruction  of  sin,  the  obliteration  of  its  effects,  and  the  filling 
of  the  soul  with  all  that  is  holy  and  good.  "  If  the  child  of  God  falls 
into  sin,  it  is  a  sin  against  nature,  deadly  to  life,  hardly  endured, 
and  bringing  bitter  repentance ;  it  is  as  the  takmg  of  a  poison,  which, 
if  it  be  not  corrected  by  its  antidote,  will  sap  the  very  springs  of 
life"  (Alford  on  verse  6).  All  the  life  long  the  blessed  effects  of 
baptism  are  showing  themselves  in  the  God-led  life.  Calvin  says: 
"  We  ought  to  conclude  that  at  whatever  time  we  are  baptized,  we 
are  washed  and  purified  for  the  whole  of  life.  Whenever  we  have 
fallen,  therefore,  we  must  recur  to  the  remembrance  of  baptism,  and 
arm  our  minds  with  the  consideration  of  it,  that  we  may  be  always 
certified  and  assured  of  the  remission  of  our  sins.  For  though, 
when  it  has  been  once  administered,  it  appears  to  be  past,  yet  it  is 
not  abolished  by  subsequent  sins.  For  the  purity  of  Christ  is 
offered  to  us  in  it;  and  that  always  retains  its  virtue,  is  never  over- 
come by  any  blemishes,  but  piu-ifies  and  obliterates  all  our  defile- 
ments" {InsLy  B.  IV,  chap.  15,  sec.  3). 

We  have  now  completed  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  all  the  pass- 
ages in  the  New  Testament  bearing  directly  upon  the  meaning  of 
baptism.  We  have  yet  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  ordinance  to 
circumcision  as  a  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  to  Presbyterians  that  the  Church  of 
God  is  one  under  both  dispensations.  A  very  brief  summary  of  the 
argument  will  suffice.  (1)  The  term  "Church"  is  applied  to  the 
Israelites  when  in  the  wilderness  (Acts  vii.  38).  (2)  The  truth 
revealed  to  Abraham  is  called  "the  Gospel"  (Gal.  iii.  8).  (3)  The 
perpetuity  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  is  insisted  upon  (Gal.  iii.  17, 
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iv.  22-31;  John  vii.  22).  (4)  The  terms  of  salvation  are  the  same 
under  both  economies  (Gal.  iii.  11;  Rom.  iv.  1-16;  Heb.  11).  (5) 
The  initiatory  rite  of  both  has  the  same  signification.  It  is  con- 
tended by  some  that  circmncision  was  the  sign  of  a  temporal  cove- 
nant merely  and  had  reference  to  the  possession  of  the  promised 
land.  .But  in  that  case  the  covenant  failed.  Many  circumcised 
persons  never  were  in  possession  of  Canaan,  indeed,  do  not  seem 
to  have  dreamed  that  they  had  any  right  to  it.  The  Gibeonites, 
too,  were  circumcised  (Josh.  ix.  23),  but  remained  in  the  condition 
of  serfs.  Also  many  Persians  (Esther  viii.  17)  who  did  not  share 
the  temporal  fortunes  of  the  returning  captives.  Circumcision  was 
a  religious  rite,  and  its  spiritual  significance  was  clearly  apprehended 
by  the  people  of  God  (Rom.  ii.  28,  29;  Deut.  xxx.  6;  Jer.  iv.  4; 
Rom.  iv.  11;  Phil.  iii.  3;  Col.  ii.  11, 12).  (6)  The  ideas  of  spuitual 
cleansing,  and  of  faith  as  the  ground  of  acceptance,  were  well  under- 
stood as  underlying  the  ordinance  and  giving  it  its  virtue.  (7)  No- 
where in  Old  Testament  prophecy  do  we  read  that  an  entirely  new 
Church  was  to  be  founded  by  the  Messiah,  but  it  predicted  a 
revival  and  extension  of  the  old  (see,  for  example,  Isa.  Ix-lxv). 
The  New  Testament  represents  the  Church  of  Christ  as  the  same 
"olive  tree"  with  the  Gentile  grafts  inserted  (Rom.  xi.  17-26). 

It  follows  from  this  unbroken  historical  continuity  that  the 
Church  of  the  baptized  stands  in  precisely  the  same  covenant  rela- 
tionship as  the  Church  of  the  circumcised,  and  is  addressed  in  simi- 
lar language  whether  of  commendation  or  of  reproach.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  warrant  for  limiting  certain  expressions  of  the  New 
Testament  to  so-called  "  true"  Christians  and  attributing  no  analo- 
gous mental  limitation  to  the  statements  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old. 
Everywhere  throughout  the  Old  Testament  we  find  the  whole  cir- 
cumcised nation  called  God's  children  (Heb.  xii.  6),  with  never  a 
hint  that  this  is  to  be  considered  a  figiu-ative  expression  based  on 
the  charitable  assumption  that  all  were  what  their  circumcision 
supposed  them  to  be.  A  multitude  of  terms  are  used  to  denote  that 
they  are  God's  "  pecuUar  people,"  and  that  in  virtue  of  the  covenant 
mark  upon  them.  God.  is  ever  in  the  midst  of  them;  they  are  a 
holy  people;  "the  high  God  is  their  Redeemer";  and  Israel  is  His 
"  peculiar  treasure."  Their  apostasy  is  characterized  as  adultery, 
and  is  denounced  with  such  Dantesque  realism  that  we  cannot  read 
publicly  some  of  the  most  fervid  passages  (e.g.,  Ezek.  xvi).  These 
words  are  not  addressed  specially  to  those  who  had  voluntarily 
assumed  for  themselves  the  responsibilities  consequent  upon  cir- 
cumcision.   The  fact  that  they  had  been  by  that  rite  brought  into 
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a  holy  relationship,  and  had  despised  their  birthright,  warranted 
their  being  classed  with  the  violators  of  the  most  sacred  of  human 
ties.  They  are  never  addressed,  even  when  most  thoroughly  cor- 
rupt, as  other  than  the  wasrward  and  rebellious  children  of  a  long- 
suffering  Father,  a  nation  which  could  not,  if  it  would,  dissolve  the 
holy  bonds  which  held  them.  The  only  basis  on  which  this  uniform 
method  of  appeal  could  rest,  the  only  fact  which  warrants  it,  is 
that  by  circumcision  they  were  all  "debtors  to  do  the  whole  law" 
(Gal.  V.  3). 

Turning  to  the  New  Testament,  we  find  the  Church  addressed  in  a 
precisely  similar  manner.  "  Saint"  was  from  the  first  the  accepted 
designation  of  believers,  just  as  "Christian"  is  now,  except  when 
the  very  incorrect  "American"  usage  is  followed  which  restricts 
the  term  to  those  who  have  professed  conversion.  Ananias  said 
of  Saul:  "Lord,  I  have  heard  by  many  of  this  man,  how  much  evil 
he  has  done  to  thy  saints  at  Jerusalem"  (Acts  ix.  13).  Peter  came 
to  "the  saints  which  dwelt  at  Lydda,"  and  "when  he  had  called 
the  saints  and  widows  he  presented  (Dorcas)  alive"  (verses  32  and 
41).  The  Macedonian  and  Achaian  churches  made  "  a  contribution 
for  the  poor  saints  which  are  at  Jerusalem"  (Rom.  xv.  26),  and 
Paul  in  giving  instructions  in  regard  to  it  calls  it  "  the  collection  for 
the  saints"  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1).  Other  instances  of  the  use  of  the  term 
are  found  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  33,  xvi.  15;  2  Cor.  viii.  4,  ix.  1, 12,  xiii.  13; 
Eph.  vi.  18;  Phil.  iv.  21,  22;  1  'Km.  v.  10;  Philemon  5,  7;  Heb.  vi. 
10,  xiii.  24.  Turn  up  these  passages  and  read  them  and  no  doubt 
can  remain  on  the  mind  that  the  apostles  viewed  Christians  as 
"a  holy  people  to  the  Lord  "  set  apart  m  their  corporate  capacity 
to  His  service. 

We  notice  further  that  the  epistles  are  directed  to  the  whole  com- 
pany of  the  baptized,  and  not  to  the  true  members  of  the  invisible 
Church  alone — "To  all  that  are  in  Rome,  beloved  of  God,  called  to 
be  saints."  "The  Church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth,  with  all  the 
saints  which  are  in  the  whole  of  Achaia."  "The  saints  which  are 
at  Ephesus,"  "at  Philippi,"  "at  Colosse."  "The  elect  who  are 
sojourners  of  the  Dispersion."  They  are  all  s^ts  and  elect  in  the 
same  sense  as  was  Israel  of  old,  they  are  the  true  circumcision, 
"(jod's  elect,  holy  and  beloved"  (Col.  iii.  12).  Under  these  titles 
we  find  admonitions  addressed  to  baptized  children  regarding  obedi- 
ence to  parents  (Eph.  vi.  1 ;  Col.  iii.  20),  and  avoidance  of  sin  (1  John 
ii.  1);  they  are  assured  that  their  sins  have  been  forgiven  (the  per- 
fect tense  is  used  denoting  that  the  effect  of  forgiveness  is  abiding, 
they  have  been  and  therefore  still  are  forgiven),  and  it  is  assumed 
that,  having  thus  become  children  at  the  time  when  their  sins  were 
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forgiven,  they  "know  the  Father"  (1  John  ii.  12,  13).  It  Is  also 
incidentally  manifest',  as  the  unquestioned  belief  of  the  Church,  that 
the  children  of  even  one  Christian  parent  were  to  be  considered 
"holy"  (1  Cor.  vii.  14).  Not  only  are  children  included  under  the 
term  "saints,"  but  it  is  evident  that  the  designation  covers  many 
who  were  far  from  deserving  this  title  in  a  subjective  sense.  This 
is  specially  noticeable  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  In  these 
we  find  the  clearest  recognition  of  the  baptismal  bond  in  the  case 
of  persons  who  were  guilty  of  offenses  which  are  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  Christian  character.  The  whole  Church  is  composed  of 
"  samts  " ;  they  are  "  God's  husbandry,"  a  vineyard  of  His  planting ; 
they  are  "God's  building,"  resting  upon  the  one  "Cornerstone" 
(Eph.  ii.  21,  22) ;  they  are  "  the  temple  of  God,"  m  which  the  Spirit 
of  God  dwells;  they  are  "washed,  sanctified,  justified";  their 
"bodies  are  members  of  Christ,"  "temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost";  to 
sin  against  the  weakest  member  is  to  sin  against  Christ.  Yet  of 
some  of  those  so  addressed  the  apostle  says  that  they  are  "  carnal" ; 
that  they  "defile  the  temple  of  God,"  making  their  bodies  members 
of  a  harlot;  that  they  are  guilty  of  sins  of  impmity  that  would 
shock  the  heathen;  that  they  are  dishonest  in  business  (1  Cor.  vi. 
8,  9) ;  that  they  deny  the  resiurection  of  the  body  and  give  way  to 
epicurean  license  (1  Cor.  xv.  12,  32);  they  are  shamefully  ignorant 
of  God  (verse  34)  and  grossly  profane  the  most  solemn  ordinance 
of  Christianity.  The  prophets  dwell  more  elaborately  upon  the 
sins  of  apostate  Israel,  and  use  more  vigorous  language,  but  they  do 
not  accuse  the  degenerate  children  of  Abraham  of  more  flagrant 
violations  of  their  sacred  covenant  obUgations  than  we  find  this 
Church  of  the  saints  charged  with  by  the  apostle  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation. 

We  need  not  pursue  our  argument  further.  The  "  Church  Visi- 
ble" and  the  "Church  Invisible"  may  be  a  convenient  distinction 
for  polemical  purposes,  but  there  is  only  one  Chiu-ch  of  God  on  earth 
recognized  in  Scripture,  namely,  that  foimded  in  Abraham  and 
continuing  to  the  end  of  time,  entered,  under  the  old  economy,  by 
the  rite  of  circmncision,  and  under  the  new  by  the  sacrament  of 
baptism.  Those  who  are  members  of  that  Church  are  special  ob- 
jects of  the  divine  love  and  solicitude.  They  are  recipients  of  spir- 
itual blessings  up  to  the  measure  of  their  capacity  to  receive  them. 
They  are  under  holy  bonds  which  they  cannot  break  until,  by  wilful 
rejection  of  their  birthright,  they  wipe  from  their  brows  the  cove- 
nant sign  and  fall  from  the  grace  of  their  baptism,  to  their  own  ever- 
lasting undoing. 

St.  John,  N.  B.  T.  F.  Fotheringham. 


VI. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 
BIRTH  OF  JESUS. 

First  Article. 

EVERY  narrative,  of  whatever  kind,  is  itself  a  phenomenon  of 
history,  and  as  such  in  an  age  of  science  requires  an  explana- 
tion. In  the  case  of  a  narrative  which  claims  to  be  historical,  either 
one  of  two  general  lines  of  explanation  may  be  followed.  In  the 
first  place,  the  narrative  may  be  regarded  as  really  based  upon 
facts;  so  that  the  genesis  of  the  narrative  is  to  be  explained  chiefly 
through  the  facts.  Or,  in  the  second  place,  the  narrative  may  be 
regarded  as  false;  in  which  case  the  genesis  of  the  false  ideas  must 
be  explained.  If  the  supposed  facts  are  diflBcult  of  explanation, 
whereas  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  false  ideas  could  have  been  devel- 
oped and  embodied  in  the  narrative,  then  we  pronounce  the  narra- 
tive imtrustworthy.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  facts  are  easy 
to  explain,  whereas  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  ideas,  if  false,  ever 
could  have  been  developed  and  embodied  in  the  narrative,  then  we 
pronounce  the  narrative  trustworthy.  So  in  order  to  determine 
whether  any  particular  historical  narrative  is  trustworthy  or  un- 
trustworthy, we  must  balance  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  facts 
and  their  transmission  against  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  origin 
of  the  ideas  if  they  were  not  deterimned  by  facts. 

It  is  evident  that  the  New  Testament  accoimt  of  the  birth  of  Jesus 
professes  to  be  a  narrative  of  fact.  Nor  is  there,  so  far  as  means 
of  transmission  are  concerned,  any  improbability  in  supposing  that 
the  claim  is  a  just  one.  In  the  narrative  of  Luke,  there  are  certain 
indications  that  point  toward  Mary  as  the  channel  of  commimica- 
tion.  She  it  is  to  whom  special  revelations  are  made,  she  it  is 
whose  inmost  throughts  are  described,  and  she  it  is  who  could  have 
had  the  best  possible  knowledge  of  the  events.  She  would  also  have 
had  abimdant  opportunity  to  communicate  the  story  to  the  early 
disciples,  either  directly  or  through  the  company  of  women  de- 
scribed in  the  latter  course  of  the  Gospels.  In  the  case  of  Matthew's 
account,  Joseph  seems  rather  to  be  indicated  as  the  channel  of 
communication — at  any  rate  he  could  have  been  such  a  channel. 

41 
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So  if  the  facts  are  real,  the  explanation  of  the  rise  of  the  narratives 
iS;  in  general,  if  not  in  detail,  an  easy  task. 

Therefore,  we  may  examine,  first,  the  hypothesis  that  the  narra- 
tive is  to  be  regarded  as  a  copy  of  the  facts,  reserving  the  alternative 
h)rpothesis  for  subsequent  discussion.  Is  the  narrative  near  enough 
to  the  facts  to  be  a  copy  of  them,  and  if  so,  can  the  facts  them- 
selves be  reasonably  explained?  If  the  facts  are  extremely  im- 
likely,  then  only  enormous  difficulty  in  explaining  the  narrative 
without  reference  to  the  facts  could  force  us  to  this  explanation  of 
the  narrative  through  the  facts. 

1.  The  external  attestation. 

The  New  Testament  account  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  and  of  related 
events  is  contained  in  Luke  i.  5-ii  (with  Luke  iii.  23-38)  and  in 
Matt,  i,  ii.    This  accoimt  is  therefore  contained  in  two  of  the  New 
Testament  books,  whose  attestation  is  so  strong  as  to  make  it  prac- 
tically impossible  that  they  were  written  after  the  close  of  the  first 
century,  and  exceedingly  probable  that  they  were  written  very 
much  earlier.    Nor  is  there  any  external  evidence  really  worth  con- 
sidering to  show  that  these  Gospels  did  not  originally  contain  the 
accounts  of  the  birth.    These  accoimts  appear  in  all  the  Greek 
manuscripts,  in  all  the  ancient  versions  and  in  the  Diatessaron  of 
Tatian  (omitting  the  genealogies).    It  is  true  that  Cerinthus  and 
Carpocrates  and  a  class  of  Jewish  Christians  did  not  believe  in  the 
virgin  birth,  and  did  not  accept  those  portions  of  the  Gospels  which 
supported  that  doctrine;  but  it  is  pretty  evident  that  their  action 
was  motived  by  dogmatic  rather  than  historical  considerations. 
Even  if  it  is  held  that  heresy  in  the  early  Church  was,  in  most  cases, 
a  tenacious  holding  to  the  ancient  simplicity  in  the  face  of  the  de- 
veloping theology  of  the  Church,  yet  this  does  not  affect  the  nar- 
rower textual  question  now  under  discussion.    It  may  be  perfectly 
true,  for  example,  that  a  certain  class  of  Ebionites  were  not  mistaken 
in  regarding  the  natural  birth  of  Christ  as  the  correct  and  original 
belief;  yet  it  is  evident  that  their  omission  of  the  opening  chapters 
of  Matthew  and  Luke  was  not  textually  justified.    Perhaps  the 
Ebionites  were  right  in  refusing  to  assert  that  the  virgin  birth  was  a 
fact;  in  any  case,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were 
right  in  omitting  the  account  of  that  supposed  fact  from  their  copies 
of  the  first  and  third  Gospels.*    Marcion's  rejection  of  the  first  two 

♦  Usener  {Religiansgeachichtlidie  UrUerauchungen,  I,  92f.,  98f.,  etc.)  is  of  a 
different  opinion.  He  maintains  that  the  ancient  heretics,  who  belonged  to  a 
time  when  the  Gospels  were  not  yet  fixed,  bear  witness  by  their  doctrines  to  the 
state  of  the  Gospel  tradition  at  the  time  when  they  wrote.    Thus,  tor  example. 
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chapters  of  Luke  shares  in  the  low  estimate  wluch  is  to  be  attached 
to  his  other  numerous  alt^ations  of  the  text  of  the  New  T^tament 
books  *  As  Hamack  says,  Marcion  felt  himself  to  be  a  reformer, 
and  so  the  principlef  that  heretics  become  heretical  only  because 
they  faithfully  maintain  conditions  beyond  which  the  main  body 
of  the  Church  has  since  the  separation  advanced,  is  certainly,  in 
his  case  at  least,  not  to  be  applied4 

One  other  supposed  testimony  to  an  original  form  of  Luke'sGospel 
which  did  not  contain  the  first  two  chapters  must  be  mentioned  for 
the  sake  of  completeness.  In  1902,  Conybeare§  called  attention 
to  the  fragments  added  to  the  two  manuscripts  (both  from  the 
year  1195)  of  the  Armenian  translation  of  Ephraem's  Commentary 
on  the  Diatessaron.  These  manuscripts,  which,  Conybeare  believes, 
represent  widely  separated  texts,  both  add  to  the  Commentary 
various  fragments,  which  are  attributed  to  Ephraem.  One  of  them 
— ^a  brief  account  of  the  manner  of  writing  of  the  Gospels — contains 
a  notice  about  Luke,  which  Conybeare  translates  as  follows:  Lucas 
inUem  initium  fecit  a  baptismo  loannis,  sicut  primum  de  camcditate 
ems  locvius  estetde  regno  quod  a  Davide,  et  deinde  quidem  a  Abrahamo 
incepit.  This  notice,  Conybeare  supposes,  was  found  by  Ephraem 
at  the  end  of  the  Diatessaron,  and,  since  it  follows  the  more  ancient 
tradition  in  various  particulars,  is  very  old.  The  text  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  latter  part  of  the  notice  about  Luke  are  exceedingly 
uncertain,  and  this  might  seem  to  suggest  the  notion  that  the  text 
is  corrupt  in  the  first  clause;  but  Conybeare  insists  that  the  reading 
"baptism'^  could  never  have  arisen  if  the  reading  "birth"  had  been 
original.  With  regard  to  this  point  we  should  certainly  not  be 
too  positive,  but  it  does  not  seem  altogether  impossible  that  a  scribe 

if  Carpocrates  did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth,  it  was  not  because 
he  mutilated  the  Gospels,  but  because  the  Gospels  that  he  knew  contained  no 
account  of  the  virgin  birth.  But  Usener  has  failed  to  take  account  of  the  evidence 
in  its  entirety — for  example,  he  seems  to  have  ignored  Aristides  and  Ignatius. 
As  witnesses  with  regard  to  textual  questions,  they  are  of  far  more  value  than  those 
heretical  thinkers  who,  from  all  that  we  can  judge,  would  presumably  be  more 
influenced  by  the  requirements  of  their  systems.  As  Hamack  remarks,  Usener, 
in  his  zealous  investigation  of  the  Gnostics,  seems  almost  to  forget  that  there  was 
in  the  second  century  such  a  thing  as  a  Catholic  Church.  Why  should  we  look 
to  the  Gnostics  to  establish  by  indirect  means  the  literary  development  of  the 
Gospel  tradition,  when  we  can  establish  it  directly  through  the  writings  of  the 
Catholic  Church? 

*  For  a  very  different  estimate,  see  Usener's  section  on  the  Gospels  of  Marcion 
and  Luke,  op,  cit.,  80f. 

t  Usener,  op.  cit.,  I,  14. 

X  Hamack's  criticism  of  Usener,  Theolog.  Litteratuneitungy  1889,  205f. 

f  Zeitschrift  /.  d.  neiU,  Wissenschaft,  1902,  192f . 
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might  have  been  confused  by  the  notice  about  Mark  which  immedi- 
ately precedes,  and  thus  might  have  been  led  to  change  the  imusual 
phrase  "birth  of  John"  to  the  more  usual  one  "baptism  of  John." 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Ephraem's  copy  of  the  Diaiessaron, 
without  the  slightest  doubt,  contained  the  first  two  chapters  of 
Luke,  so  that  if  Ephraem  appended  the  note  in  question  to  his 
Commentary,  or  left  it  as  he  found  it  at  the  close  of  the  Diatesscaron, 
he  must  have  done  so  without  observing  its  real  meaning.  It  seems 
more  probable  to  suppose  that  the  corruption  of  the  text  of  the 
notice  extends  further  than  Conybeare  thinks;  but  if  not,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  note  was  written  by  one  of  those  heretics  who,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  did  not  accept  the  first  two  chapters  of  Luke. 
In  any  case,  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  notice,  existing  only  in  manu- 
scripts of  the  year  1195  and  there  attached  to  a  work  of  the  fourth 
century,  carries  us  back  to  the  fact  of  an  addition  to  the  third  Gospel, 
which,  if  made  at  all,  was  made  early  in  the  second  century;  espe- 
cially since  we  can  point  to  circles  where  such  an  idea  about  the 
Gospel  arose  at  a  later  time  from  dogmatic  considerations,  and 
whence  the  notice  in  question  might  have  come.  We  conclude,  then, 
that  there  is  no  external  evidence  of  any  account  to  show  that  the 
Gospel. of  Luke  ever  existed  without  the  first  two  chapters. 

But  oiu*  proof  of  the  early  date  of  the  accounts  of  the  birth  is  not 
indirect  and  negative  merely.  We  are  not  forced  to  rely  solely  on 
the  argument  that  the  chapters  under  discussion  are  firmly  fixed  in 
the  first  and  third  Gospels,  that  these  Gospels  have  early  attestation, 
and  that  therefore  the  chapters  are  early.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  the  strongest  kind  of  evidence  for  the  early  use,  not  only  of  the 
first  and  third  Gospels  in  general,  but  of  those  very  parts  of  the 
Gospels  which  contain  an  accoxmt  of  the  birth. 

For  the  virgin  birth — ^the  most  remarkable  thing  narrated  in  the 
chapters  xmder  discussion — ^was  part  of  the  firmly  fixed  Christian 
belief  at  a  very  early  time.  In  the  first  place,  it  formed  part  of  the 
original  "Apostles'  Creed"  (though  expressed  in  slightly  different 
words  from  those  we  use  to-day),  which  arose,  according  to  Har- 
nack,  about  150  A.D.,  according  to  Zahn,  certainly  not  later  than 
120.  And  even  aside  from  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Creed 
as  a  whole,  more  or  less  fixed  and  creed-like  statements  of  the  virgin 
birth — statements  pointing  to  what  Hamack  calls  "an  Eastern 
Christological  fidOiifia'^ — can  be  detected  in  early  writers.* 

*  The  evidence  for  the  early  knowledge  of  the  virgin  birth  has  been  admirably 
collected  in  convenient  form  by  Gore  in  Dissertationa  on  Subjects  Connected  with 
the  IncamcUion,  41ff. 
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It  is  beyond  dispute  that  Irenseus  gave  to  the  virgin  birth  a 
place  in  the  rule  of  faith,  at  least  in  so  far  as  he  had  any  definite  rule 
of  faith  at  all.  As  to  Justin  Martyr,  Hillmann*  has  raised  objec- 
tions, not,  indeed,  to  the  fact  of  Justin's  testimony,  but  to  the  man- 
ner of  it.  He  says  that  Justin  is  evidently  a  pioneer  in  the  support 
of  the  virgin  birth,  because  he  regards  as  Christians  {and  too  rjixerlpoo 
rivoug)  those  who  deny  the  doctrinQ  (DiaL,  48).  But  how  else  would 
you  expect  him  to  speak  of  those  who  accepted  Christ  as  the  Mes- 
siah, though  holding  a  peculiar  view  of  the  manifestation  of  His 
Sonship?  In  other  words,  how  else  could  he  express  the  idea  of 
"heretic"  as  opposed  to  "xmbeliever"?  And  to  hold  that  Justin 
regarded  the  virgin  birth  as  something  imcertain  or  unimportant 
is  to  run  coimter  to  the  large  number  of  passages  (both  in  the 
Dialogue  and  in  the  Apology)  where  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  facts  about  Christ. 

That  Aristides  believed  in  the  virgin  birth  is  attested  by  the 
Syriac  and  Armenian  versions  as  well  as  by  what  remains  of  the 
original  Greek,t  and  it  is  probable  that  the  phrase  "bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary"  found  a  place  in  his  creed. J 

In  regard  to  Ignatius,  it  would  seem  that  the  two  passages,  Eph. 

xix.  1,  xai  eXaffev  rdv  &p^ovra  rou  almvo^  muroo  ij  irap0ev{a  Mapia^  xcCi  6 
T«x£T09  abrij^:  6ptoiwg  xai  6  Odvarof  rou  xopiou  '  rpta  iiotmjpta  xpaoy^^^  Sriva 
iv  ijffuxia  Oeob  iitpdj^Ori^  and  Smym.  i.  1,  dXi^Oiof  Svra  Ix  yivou^  dapid 
xard  ffdpxa,  uldif  Oeou  xard  OiXt^ixa  xai  dovafitv  Oeou  yeyeifTjfiivov  dXr^dm^  ix 

irapOivou,  were  sufficient.  Hillmann,  however,  by  a  process  of  rea- 
soning, arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  author  did  not  know  Luke 
i.  34,  35,  iii.  23.  The  author,  he  says,  in  Eph.  xviii.  2,  xx.  2,  and 
Smym.  i.  1,  regards  Jesus  as  begotten  (1)  ix  trnipfiaro^  fikv  JafiiS,  (2) 
nveufiaro^  Si  dyiou,  This  can  be  explained  only  on  the  Adoptionist 
view,  for  the  generation  from  the  seed  of  David  cannot  be  regarded 
as  coming  through  Mary,  since  in  the  first  passage  it  is  parallel  with 
Kutofiaroq  de  dyiou,  and  sincc  in  Trail,  ix.  1  ix  yivnu^  JatTid  is  regarded 
as  distinct  from  ix  Atapia^.  Now,  even  if  we  admit  that  Ignatius 
regarded  Mary  as  not  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (which  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  clearly  proved  by  the  passages  cited  above),  it  does  not 
follow  that  because  he  then  derived  Jesus'  Davidic  descent  through 
Joseph,  he  did  not  know  Luke  i.  34, 35,  iii.  23.  For  if  those  passages 
stood  where  they  stand  to-day,  the  very  same  supposed  contradic- 
tion was  present  in  the  first  part  of  the  third  Gospel  as  is  present  in 

*  Jahrbb.  f.  protest.  TheoL,  1891,  255f . 

t  J.  Rendel  Harris,  The  Apology  of  Aristides,  78. 

J  Harris,  op,  cU.,  25.    Cf.  Swete,  The  Apostles'  Creed,  US. 
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Ignatius.  Ignatius  simply  took  over  the  two  sides  of  the  account 
in  Luke  without  reflection.  That  this  view  of  the  matter  is  correct 
is  made  perfectly  evident  by  the  fact  that  Ignatius  in  the  two  pass- 
ages quoted  above  distinctly  states  the  virginity  of  Mary — ^a  fact 
which  nullifies  the  inferences  of  Hillmann.  Without  sufficient  rea- 
son, Hillmann  regards  the  phrase  r'r^^f^i^^  ^*  napOivou  (Smym.  i.  1) 
as  an  interpolation;  Eph.  xix.  1  (which  Swete  calls  the  classical 
passage)  he  does  not  mention  at  all.  Swete  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  testimony  of  Ignatius  is  made  more  valuable  by  the 
nature  of  his  argument.  He  is  arguing  with  Docetics,  and  is  uiging 
against  them  tJie  reality  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  It  would,  therefore, 
have  suited  his  purpose  to  point  to  the  natural  birth;  but 
instead  of  this  he  says  in  effect  that,  though  of  co\u*se  super- 
natural, the  birth  was  yet  real.  So  there  is  nothing  against  the 
statement  of  Hamack  that  "  Ignatius  has  freely  reproduced  a 
'kerugma'  of  Christ  which  seems,  in  essentials,  to  be  of  a  fairly 
definite  historical  character,  and  which  contained,  inter  alia,  the 
Virgin  Birth, Pontius  Pilate, and  the  dniOavev.**^ 

We  have  thus  traced  a  firm  and  well-formulated  belief  in 
the  virgin  birth  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 
The  question  at  once  arises  whether  the  accoimts  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  were  the  sources  of  that  belief.  Some  kind  of  an 
argument  might  be  derived  from  the  manner  of  statement  of 
the  doctrine  in  the  early  patristic  writers,  but  this  would  not 
be  absolutely  convincing,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Ignatius* 
However,  the  decision  is  made  very  probable  by  the  following 
considerations.  It  is  just  this  virgin  birth  which  is  most  urged 
as  necessitating  a  late  date  for  Luke  i,  ii;  Matt,  i,  ii,  or  certain  por- 
tions of  those  chapters — indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  virgin  birth, 
probably  those  chapters  would,  in  view  of  the  great  weight  of 
manuscript  attestation,  have  passed  imchallenged  as  original 
parts  of  the  Gospels.  But  it  is  just  this  virgin  birth  which  we 
have  shown  to  have  been  accepted  as  a  fundamental  fact  so 
early  as  the  days  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  then,  the  first  and  third  Gospels  were  used,  and  the 
virgin  birth  was  accepted.  According  to  a  great  weight  of  manu- 
script evidence,  the  virgin  birth  found  a  place  in  those  Gospels, 
l^e  conclusion  is  at  least  a  natural  one  that  the  Christians  of  that 
time  derived  their  belief  in  the  virgin  birth  from  the  account  of  that 
birth  which  is  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  Gospels,  or  at  any  rate  that  they 
derived  the  belief  partly  from  those  Gospels.    If,  as  seems  to  be 

♦  Herzog,  Realenq/clopadie,  3.  A.,  I.  751.     The  Apostles*  Creed,  E.  T.,  69f. 
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possible,  for  exampfe  in  Justin,  an  extrarcanonieal  source  was  also 
used,  any  argument  for  the  trustworthiness  of  our  canonical  accounts 
is  rather  increased  than  otherwise,  since  another  testimony  is 
added  to  the  two  that  we  already  possess.  If  the  extra-canonical 
source  was  itself  the  somrce  of  our  two  accounts,  then  by  it  we  are 
carried  still  fmther  back.  Our  accounts  are  demonstrably  old; 
if  a  still  older  account  containing  the  virgin  birth  was  used  along 
with  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  centiu'y,  then  we  have 
worked  back  very  near  to  the  time  (rf  the  supposed  facts.  If  the  early 
writers  enumerated  above  used  only  some  account  different  from  our 
account,  then  it  is  still  significant  that  just  that  clement  in  our 
accounts  which  has  met  with  most  objections  was  a  firmly  fixed 
part  of  the  Christian  belief  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 
But  there  is  practically  conclusive  evidence  that  these  early  writers 
did  know  our  accounts,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  evidence 
of  the  manuscripts  and  versions,  leadis  to  the  conclusion  that  Matt. 
i,  ii,  and  Luke  i,  ii,  were  parts  of  the  original  Gospels,  and  were 
therefore  written  in  all  probability  before  80  A.D.  This  conclu- 
sion may  be  shaken  by  internal  considerations,  but  they  must  be 
considerations  of  great  weight  if  they  are  to  overcome  such  an  array 
of  external  evidence. 

2.  Thus  far  we  have  exhibited  the  external  evidence  which  goes 
to  show  that  the  New  Testament  account  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  was 
written  at  a  time  when  authentic  tradition  as  to  the  facts  might 
still  have  been  available.  We  now  turn  to  the  internal  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  trustworthiness  of  the  account. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  well  to  see  if  the  account  itself  gives 
us  any  evidence  which  will  enable  us  to  penetrate  beyond  it.  The 
most  obvious  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  we  have  two  narratives 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  What  is  the  relation  between  them?  The 
hypotheses  that  one  is  a  source  of  the  other,  and  that  they  have  a 
common  source,  might  seem  to  be  out  of  the  question,  if  we  did  not, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  before  us  attempts  to  prove  them. 

Pfleiderer,*  choosing  the  former  position,  beUeved  at  one  time 
that  Matthew  used  Luke's  poetical  composition  and  presupposed  a 
knowledge  of  it  on  the  part  of  his  readers  ;  and  that  Matthew  was 
therefore  able  to  take  for  granted  the  acceptance  of  the  virgin 
birth,  which  Luke  had  been  obliged  laboriously  to  introduce  and 
support;  but  that  he  changed  Luke's  material  to  suit  his  own  pur- 
pose: thus,  for  example,  the  accoimt  of  the  Magi  is  a  story  in- 
vented to  typify  Luke  ii.  31  ("a  light  for  revelation  to  the  Gen- 

*  Urchristenlum,  1.  A.  480f. 
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tiles  ")^  the  star  especially  being  a  sensible  counterpart  of  Luke's 
in^finite  "light."  This  whole  theory  is  beset  with  such  obvious 
difficulties  that  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Pfleiderer  has  himself 
abandoned  it  * 

Recently  there  have  been  several  attempts  to  indicate  a  common 
source  for  the  infancy  narratives.  One  of  these — ^that  of  Conrady — 
we  need  not  consider  at  this  point;  for  Conrady  undertakes  to  show 
that  both  our  accounts  are  derived  from  the  so-called  Proievanr 
gdium  of  James,  which  he  thinks  is  a  work  of  pure  invention.  His 
treatise,  therefore,  is  an  attempt  to  explain  our  narratives  without 
the  help  of  the  facts,  and  so  belongs  to  the  second  part  of  our  discus- 
sion. At  present  we  shall  confine  our  discussion  to  an  examination 
and  criticism  of  the  view  that  the  narratives  are  what  they  are, 
only  because  the  facts  were  what  they  were.  When  we  come  to  the 
the  other  view  of  the  narratives,  we  shall  criticise  that  as  well.t 

The  other  attempt  to  exhibit  a  common  source  for  the  birth 
narratives  of  our  Gospels  is  that  of  Resch.J  He  thinks  that 
this  common  source  was  a  tVlifDil  3l)^J.  Hln^W  "Jflp.  written 
originally  in  Hebrew  after  the  plan  of  the  Book  of  Ruth  (and 
so  provided  with  a  genealogy),  and  translated  afterward  into 
Greek;  that  from  this  family  history,  the  first  Evangelist  took  those 
portions  which  suited  his  purpose  of  exhibiting  events  as  the  lulfil- 
ment  of  Old  Testament  prophecy;  that  afterwards  the  third  Evan- 
gelist made  use  of  the  rest  of  the  book,  but  was  pressed  for  space 
(owing  to  the  exigencies  of  ancient  book-making),  and  so  was  obliged 
to  omit  what  had  already  been  narrated  by  the  author  of  Matthew, 
as  well  as  to  condense  what  he  was  actually  able  to  relate.  The 
differences  to  be  observed  in  Justin  are  due,  in  Resch's  opiuion,  to 
Justin's  use  of  a  different  recension  of  the  source,  while  the  pro- 

*  Pfleiderer,  UrchristerUum,  2.  A.  II,  550f.,  now  accepts  the  suggestion  of 
Hillmann  and  others  that  Luke  i.  34, 35,  is  an  interpolation.  So  even  if  Matthew 
did  know  Luke,  the  earlier  Gospel  (about  which  point  Pfleiderer  is  no  longer  at  all 
certain),  it  does  not  follow  that  he  acquired  from  it  the  idea  of  the  virgin  birth. 
In  general,  Pfleiderer  abandons  the  theory  that  Matthew's  infancy  narrative  is 
in  any  way  dependent  upon  that  of  Luke.  There  is  something  suggestive  in 
Pfleiderer's  change  of  view.  If  the  new  interpolation  theory  about  i.  34,  35, 
could  be  proven  false,  would  Pfleiderer,  on  the  supposition  that  the  virgin  birth 
was  not  a  fact,  be  forced  back  again  into  the  insecure  position  we  have  just  been 
discussing?  However,  there  are,  of  course,  many  other  things  besides  the  inter- 
polation theory  which  have  led  Pfleiderer  to  shift  his  ground.  All  this  would 
belong,  properly,  to  the  second  part  of  our  discussion. 

t  The  less  fully  developed  theory  of  Reitzenstein  may  best  be  treated  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  Conrady. 

}  Das  Kindheitsevangelium,  Gebhardt-Hamack,  Texte  und  UrUersuchungen, 
X.5. 
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logue  to  the  fourth  Gospel^  as  well  as  even  the  apocryphal  Gospels, 
are  thought  to  preserve  for  us  certain  isolated  readings  of  the 
original  writing  which  but  for  them  would  be  lost.  In  support  of 
this  theory  Resch  urges  the  following  considerations: 

(1)  The  title  at  the  beginning  of  Matthew's  account,  pipxoi:  r^viaew^, 
Uiiffoo  XptffToo,  A  brief  narrative  of  forty-two  verses  could  not  be 
called  a  "  book,"  whereas  if  we  put  Luke  i,  ii,  and  Matt,  i,  ii,  together 
we  have  a  writing  about  the  size  of  the  Book  of  Ruth. 

This  argument  ignores  the  very  probable  view  that  fiipXo^  refers 
merely  to  the  genealogy — a  view  which  the  parallels  in  Genesis  seem 
at  least  to  suggest,  even  though,  according  to  the  usage  there,  this 
would  be  called  the  book  of  the  generations  of  Abraham,  rather  than 
of  Jesus.  The  noun  in  the  genitive  indicates  the  main  purpose  of 
the  genealogy,  hence,  perhaps,  the  change  in  usage.  In  any  case, 
it  is  extravagant  to  claim  that  we  can  say  just  how  large  a  pipio<:  had 
to  be.  Furthermore,  even  though  we  could  show  that  the  title 
stood  originally  at  the  head  of  a  larger  work^  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  rest  of  that  work  was  occupied  by  the  narrative  at  present  con- 
tained in  Luke. 

(2)  The  character  of  the  extrarcanonical  recensions. 

To  criticise  the  details  of  this  argument  would  be  too  great  a 
task  for  the  present  occasion,  since  Resch  has  amassed  a  great  num- 
ber of  interesting  citations  from  the  early  patristic  literature  and 
the  apocryphal  gospels;  but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that,  in  the 
first  place,  he  attributes  too  much  importance  to  variations  which 
might  well  be  due  to  careless  citation,  and  in  the  second  place,  he 
has  not  shown  with  suflBcient  clearness  why  the  phenomena  must  be 
due  to  just  the  particular  cause  which  he  assigns.  It  may  be  true, 
for  example,  that  Justin  used  some  extra-canonical  source ;  but 
it  has  not  been  proved  that  that  source  was  a  recension  of  the 
hypothetical  Book  of  the  Generations  of  Jesus  Christ 

(3)  The  points  of  contact,  with  regard  to  matter,  between  the 
two  accoxmts.  But  these,  so  far  as  they  go,  might  be  explained  by 
the  basis  of  the  two  narratives  in  a  common  series  of  facts. 

(4)  The  Johannine  Prologue  shows  evidence  of  being  a  philosophi- 
cal reflection  on  the  original  source,  which  was,  however,  used  in  an 
extra-canonical  recension. 

An  examination  of  the  supposed  parallels  (pp.  243ff.)  will  show 
the  insufficiency  of  this  argimient.  One  of  the  most  striking  paral- 
lels is  obtained  only  by  means  of  the  at  least  doubtful  reading  in 
John  i.  13, «?  .  .  .  .  ir^^vijOii, 

(5)  The  habits  of  the  two  authors  accoimt  for  their  choice  of 
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matter.  But  the  purpose  of  Luke  to  give  only  what  was  left,  and 
to  give  it  as  briefly  as  possible,  will  hardly  account  for  the  particular 
wording  of  ii.  39. 

(6)  The  two  narratives  exhibit  linguistic  aflSnities,  and  the  differ- 
ences may  be  accoimted  for  by  supposing  that  the  first  Evangelist 
broke  in  upon  the  original  form  of  the  source  more  than  did  the 
third  Evangelist. 

But  an  examination  of  the  linguistic  parallels  on  pp.  26,  27,  leads 
to  the  opposite  result  from  that  sought  by  Resch,  for  the  parallels 
consist  merely  of  commonplaces;  and  where  anything  more  than  a 
commonplace  is  observable  the  difference  is  far  more  noticeable 
than  the  similarity.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  difference  in 
character  between  the  two  narratives  is  enough  to  destroy  Resch's 
hypothesis.  Matthew  is  terse  and  prosaic  in  form  even  where 
the  subject  would  naturally  lead  to  a  more  elevated  style,  cgf.,  the 
story  of  the  Magi.  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  moves  in  a  region  of 
simple  and  fresh,  but  exalted  poetry.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the 
original  book  was  simple  and  dignified  in  the  narrative  portions,  and 
flowing  and  poetical  where  poetry  was  demanded;  for  there  are 
narrative  portions  in  Luke's  account,  which  yet  exhibit  the  same  con- 
trast in  style  as  against  Matthew,  as  may  be  seen  even  in  the  Mag* 
nifiicat.  On  the  whole,  in  view  of  the  audacity  of  the  attempt  to  re- 
construct the  original  Hebrew  of  the  source,  and  in  view  of  the 
enormous  weight  of  evidence  which  would  be  required  to  prove  the 
contention,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Resch  has  remained  the 
sole  defender  of  his  Hebrew  Book  of  the  Generations  of  Jems  Christ. 

It  seems,  therefore,  reasonably  clear,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
nan*atives  are  based  upon  historical  traditions,  that  there  was  no 
common  written  source  of  the  two  widely  diverging  accounts. 
But  we  are  not  altogether  debarred  from  attempting  to  trace  a 
little  further  back  the  history  of  the  ideas  presented  in  our  narra- 
tives. Zahn*  makes  such  an  attempt,  on  the  basis  of  Luke  and 
Matthew  taken  separately.  He  says,  in  the  first  place,  that  Luke, 
writing  to  assist  the  faith  of  the  Gentile  Theophilus,  would  include 
in  his  Gospel  only  those  things  which  were  generally  held  throughout 
the  Christian  congregations — an  argimient  which  perhaps  takes  too 
much  for  granted  for  our  present  purpose.  Zahn's  argument  with 
regard  to  Matthewt  is  much  more  remarkable,  although  at  the  same 
time  much  more  doubtful.    He  says  it  is  clear  that,  as  Mat- 

♦  Das  apostoliscke  Symbolum^  58f . 

tCf.  J.  Weiss,  Theologiache  Rundahau,  1901,  169,  and  Wende,  Syn.  Fre^e, 
189,  190. 
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thew's  purpose  throughout  his  Gospel  is  distinctly  apologetic  and 
polemic  (see  especially  Matt,  xxviii.  11^15),  so  it  is  polemic  also  in 
this  first  section — ^polemic  against  the  Jewish  slander  to  the  efifect 
that  Jesus  was  a  son  of  dishonor,  silencing  the  slander,  first,  by 
the  citation  ot  prophecy  to  show  that  what  had  given  offense  is 
really  a  holy  work  of  God,  and,  secondly,  by  the  fact  that  Joseph 
had  openly  recognized  Mary  as  his  wife  before  she  bore  her  eldest 
son.  The  polemic  character  of  these  first  two  chapters  appears, 
also,  Zahn  says,  in  the  genealogy.  The  women  so  singularly  men- 
tioned haveall  somethingshameful  about  them,  at  least  toa  Jew, even 
Ruth  being  a  Moabitess.  Matthew's  argument,  therefore,  according 
to  Zahn,  is  that  if  the  Jews  did  not  take  offense  at  these  dark  spots  in 
the  history  of  the  house  of  David  (admittedly  the  bearer  ot  the 
promises),  neither  ought  they  to  take  offense  at  the  stain  upon  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  even  admitting  it  to  be  a  fact;  Jesus  might  still  be  the 
Messiah.  Now  this  polemic,  Zahn  argues,  proves  that  the  opposing 
view  was  widely  spread  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  when  Matthew 
wrote;  and  as  every  one  [except  Haeckel]  admits,  that  Jewish 
view  was  a  caricature  of  the  original  Christian  report  about  the 
supernatural  conception,  the  view  that  the  two  opinions  stood 
in  the  reverse  relation  being  clearly  excluded.  But  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  caricature,  the  thing  caricatured  must  be  well 
known;  therefore,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  all  this,  the  belief  in  the 
virgin  birth  must  have  been  widely  current  long  before  our 
Matthew  was  written. 

The  argimient  is  perhaps  ingenious  rather  than  sound.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  author  who  had  chosen 
the  lofty  way  of  refutation  represented  in  i.  18-25  would  ever  have 
descended  to  admit,  even  for  a  moment,  and  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  mother  of  the  Lord  might  have  shared  in  the 
disgrace  connected  in  the  popular  mind  with  such  names  as  Tamar 
and  Rahab.  And  then,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  women  men- 
tioned in  the  genealogy  are  mentioned  because  of  the  disgrace  con- 
nected with  them,  rather  than  simply  because  their  names  called  up 
something  remarkable  in  the  line  of  descent.  Finally,  and  most 
important,  it  may  be  objected  that  Zahn's  theory  must  always 
remain  a  mere  supposition.  For,  according  to  Hilgenfeld,  we  have 
no  mention  of  that  Jewish  slander  against  Christ  supposed  to  be 
combated  in  Matthew  until  the  year  130,  and  the  reference  there 
is  extremely  doubtful.  Indeed,  the  story  is  not  mentioned  even 
in  Justin  Martyr,  as  we  should  certainly  expect  (with  Hilgenfeld)  if 
Justin  knew  of  it,  and  becomes  prominent  only  in  Celsus  about 
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180  A.D.*  It  seems,  therefore,  extremely  unlikely  that  the  slander 
arose  in  the  period  between  the  crucifixion  and  the  composition  of 
Matthew,  especially  since  the  doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  part  of  the  earliest  Christian  preaching  and  there- 
fore could  not  have  been  caricatured  so  early  by  the  Jews.  We 
therefore  reject  the  attempt  of  Zahn  to  show  by  this  particular  line 
of  argument  the  existence  of  a  general  Christian  belief  in  the  virgin 
birth  long  before  the  composition  of  Matthew.  But  we  do  not 
therefore  by  any  means  weaken  our  opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
virgin  birth  must  have  originated  at  a  very  early  date.  For  the 
very  independence  of  the  two  narratives,  coupled  with  their  agree- 
ment in  the  essential  fact,  shows  that  the  two  lines  of  tradition — so 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  objective  considerations — ^must  have  begun 
to  diverge  at  a  very  early  time.  Indeed,  the  suggestion  is  not  an 
imnatural  one  that  the  lines  began  to  diverge  at  the  facts  them- 
selves— ^the  two  narratives  being  based  upon  the  accoimts  of  differ- 
ent eye-witnesses. 

Thus  far  we  have  tried  to  trace  back  the  accounts  of  the  birth  as 
far  as  possible,  and  then,  merely  from  general  considerations,  to 
penetrate  behind  them  to  the  tradition  upon  which  they  rest.f 
But  we  have  pm-sued  the  investigation  just  as  we  should  in  the  case 
of  any  historical  narrative — ^we  have  taken  no  account  of  difficulties 
arising  from  the  peculiar  content  of  the  particular  narrative  now 
under  discussion.  We  must  now  examine  the  narratives  them- 
selves more  in  detail.  What  objections  are  to  be  opposed  to  the 
external  evidence  already  considered? 

The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is,  natin-ally,  the  miraculous  charac- 
ter of  many  of  the  events  narrated — ^indeed,  the  very  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  whole  account  is  a  miracle.  Now,  of  course,  for  proba- 
bly the  majority  of  those  who  deny  the  essential  truth  of  the  narra- 
tives, the  presence  of  miracle  settles  the  matter  at  the  outset.  A 
miracle  cannot  be  true;  the  narratives  are  suffused  with  the  miracu- 
lous; therefore  the  narratives  are  false,  be  the  origin  of  the  falsifi- 
cation easy  or  difficult  to  explain.  Such  a  position  we  cannot  now 
attempt  to  refute.  For  we  freely  admit  that  in  order  to  prove  that 
miracles  are  possible  and  have  actually  occurred  the  virgin  birth  is 
not  the  place  to  begin.  We  are  thoroughly  in  agreement  with  Peter 
and  Paul,  who  began  rather  with  what  could  be  supported  by  direct 
and  ample  testimony — the  Resurrection.    The  miraculous,  further- 

*  Hilgenfeld,  Zeitschrift  /.  xviasenschaftliche  TheologiCj  1900,  27  If. 
t  To  this  latter  discussion  we  shall  return,  from  another  point  of  view,  in  the 
second  article. 
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more,  must  be  supported  by  an  argument  which  far  exceeds  the  limit 
of  bare  testimony.  For  there  is  a  presumption  againcst  every  mira- 
cle which  hardly  any  testimony  will  overcome.  •  One  might  not 
believe  a  hundred  men  of  the  highest  character  and  intellect  if  they 
told  him  that  a  man  had  arisen  from  the  de£id.  But  it  is  different 
if  they  tell  him  that  Christ  has  arisen  from  the  dead.  He  knows  he 
is  a  sinner;  he  knows  there  is  a  righteous  Grod;  he  knows  he  needs  a 
tremendous  event  to  save  him,  for  a  tremendous  cure  is  needed  for 
a  tremendous  ill;  Christ  is  offered  as  the  Saviour.  That  He  should 
rise  from  the  dead  seems  to  be  not  impossible,  for  great  as  is  the 
event,  there  is  an  adequate  occasion  for  it.  Our  investigator  is 
thus  favorably  disposed  in  this  case  for  the  reception  of  the  direct 
testimony.  It  is  only  with  men  who  at  least  see  the  force  of  some 
such  reasoning  that  we  now  argue — ^men  who  are  ready  to  accept 
a  miracle,  if  the  occasion  and  the  testimony  are  sufficient,  but  who 
have  some  particular  difficulties  about  the  particular  miracles  con- 
tained in  the  accounts  of  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

These  particular  objections  to  the  miracles  of  our  narratives  may 
be  classified  as  occasioned  either  (1)  by  the  angelic  appearances 
or  (2)  by  the  virgin  birth.* 

(1)  Against  the  angelic  appearances  it  is  urged  that  they  exceed 
the  limits  which  even  supernatural  revelation  may  allow  itself.  The 
extended  conversations  and  especially  the  name  "Gabriel"  are 
objected  to.  Two  lines  of  defense  may  be  pursued.  In  the  first 
place,  we  may  say  with  B.  Weiss  that  the  form  of  the  revelations  is 
supplied  by  the  author,  who  preserves,  however,  the  essential  truth. 
Or  (with  more  reason  as  it  seems  to  me)  we  may  point  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  revelations  were  made.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  angelic  appearances  in  the  twentieth  century  would  be  emi- 
nently out  of  place,  and  so,  contradictory  to  the  grave,  unsensational 
spirit  of  revelation.  But  if  we  suppose,  as  is  not  unlikely,  the  exist- 
ence in  Israel  just  before  the  time  of  Christ  of  a  circle  of  pious  nrutxoi 
who  were  not  contaminated  by  the  prevailing  formalism  and  cor- 
ruption, but  kept  their  faces  turned  steadily  toward  heaven  in 
simple,  childlike  faith  that  Jehovah  would  yet  fulfil  His  ancient 
promises;  if  there  were  really  in  Israel  shepherds  like  the  shepherds 
of  Luke  and  saints  like  Symeon  and  Anna  (and  their  existence  seems 
presupposed  by  the  later  history),  then  the  angels  do  not  seem  so 
unworthy  of  a  God  who  adapts  His  revelations  to  the  needs  and 
capacities  of  His  creatures. 

Connected  with  the  objection  to  the  angels  is  the  objection  to 

*  Resch,  op.  cit.,  325. 
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the  narrative  of  Luke  because  it  is  poetical.  The  fact  we  freeljr 
admit — indeed,  even  Conybeare  credits  the  author  with  "  a  very 
pretty  fancy  "[!] — but  we  refuse  to  draw  any  derogatory  inference. 
The  narrative  may  well  be  both  true  and  poetical — especially  if, 
as  we  have  just  tried  to  show,  the  poetry  is  lai^ly  in  the  facts 
themselves.  Indeed,  Prof.  Briggs,  for  example,*  sugg^ts  that  the 
sources  of  the  narratives  were  actually  poems,  and  yet  attributes 
to  these  sources  a  high  degree  of  historic  value.f 

(2)  The  virgin  birth  is  objected  to  (a)  because  it  is  not  adequately 
attested,  and  (&)  because,  so  far  from  there  being  any  adequate 
occasion  for  it,  it  is  positively  detrimental  to  Christian  doctrine. 

To  the  second  of  these  objections  (referring  to  the  occasion  for 
the  miracle)  we  cannot  attribute  so  much  weight  as  is  sometimes 
done.  True,  the  principle  is  a  correct  one,  that  the  reality  or  non- 
reality  of  a  miracle  must  be  determined  very  largely  by  the  occa- 
sion. But  we  must  distinguish  between  the  importance  of  the  event 
and  our  understanding  of  its  importance.  If  we  admit  that  Christ 
was  a  supernatural  person,  we  do  not  have  to  be  able  to  explain  the 
special  reason  for  every  one  of  His  miracles  in  order  to  beUeve  that 
the  miracles  really  happened.  The  virgin  birth,  being  connected 
with  Christ,  has  an  adequate  occasion.  The  fact  may  well  be  enorm- 
ously important — in  view  of  our  profound  ignorance  as  to  the  origin 
of  every  human  soul,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God — even  though  the  futile  physiological  and  psychological  specu- 
lations with  r^ard  to  its  exact  meaning  have  not  brought  us  any 
nearer  to  the  truth.  Surely  the  Incarnation,  if  it  was  real,  was  an 
event  stupendous  enough  to  give  rise  to  even  the  greatest  of  miracles. 

Yet  the  question  cannot  be  dismissed  without  a  few  words,  ev«i 
in  a  purely  historical  discussion.  For  if  it  be  shown  that  the 
Church  has  made  a  mistake  in  including  the  virgin  birth  in  the  Creed; 
if  it  be  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth  is  not  one  of  the 
fundamental  facts  of  Christianity,  so  that  without  it  the  Christian 
religion  could  exist  unimpaired;  then  one  argument  for  the  doctrine 
has  been  removed.  For  there  is  a  great  weightof  evidence  from  Chris- 
tian experience  which  goes  to  show  that  Christianity  is  essentially 
true.  The  question  is  whether  we  have  to  run  counter  to  all  this 
evidence  if  we  deny  the  fact  of  the  miraculous  conception.  You 
cannot  quite  get  rid  of  the  theological  question,  therefore,  even  in 
discussing  the  question  of  history. 

In  order  to  show  a  proper  occasion  for  the  virgin  birth,  it  is  not 

*  New  Light  on  the  Life  of  Jesus  ^  161ff. 

t  Cf .  Box,  Zeitschrift  f.  d,  neut.  Wissenschaft.,  1905,  95f. 
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necessary,  as  is  so  often  assumed,  to  prove  that  this  miracle  was 
necessary  to  the  divine  Sonship  of  Christ  in  any  sense  that  confuses 
His  et^nal  Sonship  with  the  conception  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  that 
it  was  necessary  to  His  sinlessness.  Indeed,  the  derivation  of  the 
sinlessness  of  Christ  from  the  virgin  birth  is,  as  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  Inconsistent.  For  if  the  law  of  heredity  could  not  be 
suspended  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  the  only  logical  result 
would  have  been  the  immediate  creation  of  the  human  body 
of  Christ  independent  of  both  parents;  for  if  sin  is  necessarily 
handed  down  by  the  ordinary  course  of  generation,  then  the  himian 
motherhood  of  Mary  is  enough  to  carry  on  the  taint.  Yet  the  wgin 
birth  is  a  great  doctrine  for  all  that,  its  importance  being  exhibited 
by  history  from  the  second  century  on  into  the  twentieth.  For 
the  accoimt  of  the  virgin  birth  is  the  great  testimony  to  the  absolute 
miraculousness  of  Jesus  throughout  His  whole  life.  If  the  virgin 
birth  is  a  fact,  then  Christ  did  not  grow  up  into  His  divinity — ^He  is 
divine  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  that.  This  doctrine  is  therefore 
the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Adoptionists  of  all  ages  and  of 
all  shades  of  opinion;  it  is  something  to  be  gotten  rid  of  not  only  by 
Cerinthus  but  also  by  all  his  modem  followers.  Perhaps  we  cannot 
see  but  that  Christ  might  have  been  a  miraculous  person  even  if 
He  had  been  bom  outwardly  in  the  ordinary  way;  but  if  He  was 
bora  in  the  way  described  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  then  He  must 
have  been  a  miraculous  person.* 

We  have  tried  to  show  that,  rightly  considered,  the  virgin  birth 
is  of  enormous  importance  to  Christian  faith,  so  that  there  is  ample 
occasion  for  the  miracle.  It  is  next  in  order  to  consider  the  actual 
testimony,  which  we  shall  most  conveniently  do  in  connection  with 
the  general  question  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  whole  account. 

Since,  however,  we  desire  to  be  as  fair-minded  as  p)ossible  in  con- 
ducting the  inquiry,  it  may  be  well,  by  way  of  preface,  to  make  a 
few  remarks  in  exposition  of  what  we  conceive  fair-mindedness  to 
be.  For,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  apparently  a  good  deal 
of  confusion  afloat  with  regard  to  the  matter.  For  example,  we 
object  most  strenuously  to  the  identification — ^widely  prevalent  in 
some  quarters — of  "apologetic"  with  "unscientific"  or  even  "dis- 
honest," especially  with  regard  to  questions  of  harmony.  If  you 
have  judged  beforehand  that  any  defense  of  a  thing  must  necessarily 
be  false,  then  the  only  truly  scientific  and  impartial  attitude  would 
be  to  deny  everything.    If,  however,  you  listen  patiently  to  the 

*  For  some  suggestive  remarks  on  this  subject,  see  Church  Quarterly  Review, 
October,  1904,  207ff. 
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defense  of  theories  which  destroy  the  trustworthiness  of  a  narrative 
but  stigmatize  as  necessarily  untrue  any  defense  of  "harmony''  or 
of  what  may  be  called  the  "conservative"  position,  then  you  have 
been  anything  but  fair-minded.  Again,  fair-mindedness  does  not 
require  or  even  permit  us  to  regard  our  accounts  of  the  birth  as 
fallen  from  the  air,  to  be  judged  solely  according  to  the  inherent  like- 
liness  or  xmUkeliness  of  the  events  narrated — ^a  principle  which  is 
apparently  ignored  by  Soltau,^  who  seems  to  think  he  has  made 
an  important  utterance  when  he  says  that  "The  murder  of  the 
infants  at  Bethlehem,  ....  as  well  as  the  strange  appearance  of 
the  Magi  on  the  scene,  would  certainly  not  have  been  believed  if  it 
had  not  been  the  Evangelical  recorder  who  related  them."  Of 
course  they  would  not,  but  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the 
Evangelical  recorder  who  related  them,  and  his  testimony  is 
worth  more  (on  any  critical  view)  than  the  testimony  of  a  man, 
for  example,  who  wrote  ten  centuries  later.  True  impartiality 
does  not  consist  in  deciding  every  question  in  entire  disr^ard 
of  everything  else.  In  order  to  judge  impartially  the  narratives 
of  the  birth,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  results  of  related  investi- 
gations. It  is  fully  as  great  an  offense  against  scientific  method 
to  refuse  to  hold  presuppositions  founded  upon  proven  fact  as  it 
is  to  insist  upon  holding  presuppositions  founded  upon  fancy. 
Therefore,  in  discussing  the  trustworthiness  of  the  accoimtsof  the 
birth,  we  must  remember  that  they  are  firmly  united  from 
an  early  time  to  two  very  ancient  books  which  admittedly  possess 
very  considerable  historical  value.  On  such  testimony  we  ought 
to  be  inclined  to  admit  as  historical  many  things  which  we  should 
reject  if  the  testimony  were  not  so  strong.  This  much  we  regard 
as  justifiable  presupposition.  On  the  other  hand  we  must  regard 
as  a  false  presupposition,  based  on  theory  rather  than  fact,  the 
statement  of  Soltau  that  all  records  in  the  first  and  third  Evangelists 
which  are  not  derived  from  the  "  two  definitely  established  sources 
are  of  eminently  slighter  trustworthiness."  For  (aside  from  the 
question  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  two-document  hypothesis) 
it  would  be  necessary  for  Soltau  to  demonstrate  the  unity  of  those 
portions  of  the  gospels  not  derived  from  the  two  sources  in  order 
to  involve  the  accounts  of  the  birth  in  any  supposed  untrustworthi- 
ness  attaching  to  the  other  fragments.  On  Soltau's  theory,  the 
Evangelists  used  some  trustworthy  docxunents  as  well  as  some  un- 
trustworthy ones.    We  ought  not  to  connect  the  accounts  of  the 

♦  Die  GeburtsgesckichU  Jeau  Christi,  E.  T.,  6,  7. 
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birth  with  the  latter  class,  rather  than  with  the  former,  until  we  have 
carefully  exanuned  the  accounts  themselves. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  proceed  to  examine  the  special 
objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the  trustworthiness  of 
our  narratives.  These  objections  may  conveniently  be  classified 
as  follows:  (1)  inconsistency  with  well-attested  history;  (2)  incon- 
sistency with  the  other  New  Testament  literature ;  (3)  inconsistency 
within  the  birth  narratives  themselves. 

1.  Under  the  first  head  some  objection  has  been  made  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  innocents  at  Bethlehem,  on  account  of  the  silence  of 
Josephus;  but  the  argument  from  silence  is  not  conclusive,  and  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  massacre  is  quite  in  accord  with  the 
character  of  Herod  during  his  later  years.  A  far  more  serious  ob- 
jection is  that  against  the  census  of  Luke  (Luke  ii.  Iff),  a  discussion 
of  which  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper  as  well  as 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  writer.  We  refrain  from  this  intricate 
chronological  question  with  the  better  conscience  because  we  do 
not  believe  that  it  has  such  a  vital  connection  with  our  subject  as 
is  sometimes  assumed.  If,  indeed,  it  can  be  proved  that  the  whole 
census  passage  is  an  invention  in  order  to  change  the  place  of  birth 
to  Bethlehem,  then,  indeed,  the  trustworthiness  of  the  narrative  will 
be  seriously  impaired.  But  it  is  just  this  that  has  not  been  proved. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  author  should  have  put 
all  this  imperial  machinery  in  motion,  and  thus  exposed  himself  to 
easy  refutation,  in  order  to  accomplish  what  might  have  been 
easily  accomplished  by  a  simpler  expedient  and  one  which  would 
perhaps  have  been  less  ignominious  to  the  Messianic  king.*  Nor  is 
the  census  passage  to  be  explained  as  an  invention  of  the  author  by 
appealing  to  the  tendency  of  Luke  to  bring  the  facts  of  Christianity 
into  connection  with  events  of  the  Roman  empire,  for  that  very  pur- 
pose could  not  have  been  attained  xmless  the  events  related  about 
the  empire  were  authentic  and  could  thus  command  general  recog- 
nition. There  are  thus  grave  objections  against  regarding  the  census 
as  a  mere  invention  of  the  author  or  redactor.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  note  about  the  census  is  conceived  of  as  the  result  of  a  mere 
blunder,  we  need  not  necessarily  give  up  the  general  trustworthiness 
of  the  account.  It  all  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  blunder.  If 
there  never  was  and  never  could  have  been  any  census  which  might 
have  brought  Joseph  and  Mary  down  to  Bethlehem,  or  rather  which 
might  have  been  one  motive  for  their  journey,  then  the  attack  upon 
the  narrative  at  this  point  is  a  serious  one.    But  in  view  of  the  ten- 

*  Gore,  op,  cU.,  20. 
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acity  with  which  the  Jews  held  to  their  real  or  suppoeed  family  trees^it 
does  not  seem  impossible  that  an  enrolment  based  upon  genealogieal 
principles  might  have  been  held;  and  the  narrative  does  not  pre- 
clude the  supposition  that  the  actual  execution  of  the  decree  was 
carried  out  in  Judaea  under  Jewish  auspices.    If  ^  however,  Luke  has 
merely  made  some  blunder  such  as  placing  the  first  goveroorBhip 
of  Quirinius  a  few  years  too  far  back  {i.e,,  at  a  time  when  Satuniinus 
was  really  governor),  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  draw  any  very 
serious  conclusions  about  the  trustworthiness  of  the  whole  inf anqr 
narrative— especially  if ,  as  is  very  probable,  the  chronolo^cal  note 
is  an  addition  made  by  the  author  or  redactor  of  the  whole  Gospel.  Ld 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  archseoiogical  researches  of  Ramsay 
and  others  have  at  least  made  it  clear  that  our  knowledge  about  the 
official  history  of  the  Augustan  age  has  not  been  (and  probably  is  not 
yet)  so  complete  as  to  warrant  us  in  using  too  confidently  the  argu- 
ment  from  silence.    It  will  not  be  worth  while  to  notice  here  the 
various  specific  attempts  to  solve  the  difficulty — some  of  them  are 
not  at  all  unlikely,  though  no  single  one  of  them  can  be  firmly 
established  as  correct.    At  any  rate,  these  attempts  have  shown 
that  the  difficulty  might  not  be  insoluble  if  we  had  more  information. 
Meanwhile,  it  does  not  seem  unfair  to  regard  the  census  passage  as 
neutral  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
account — at  any  rate,  as  afifording  no  decisive  evidence  on  the  nq^- 
tive  side.    The  question  must  be  settled  on  the  baas  of  other 
considerations. 

2.  It  is  objected  further  that  the  infancy  narratives  are  in  disa- 
greement with  all  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  literature,  in 
which  not  only  are  the  minuter  incidents  of  our  narrative  not 
referred  to,  but  even  the  virgin  birth  and  the  birth  in  Bethlehem 
are  not  mentioned.  From  all  that  we  could  learn  from  the  rest  of 
the  New  Testament,  it  is  argued,  Jesus  was  bom  at  Nazareth,  of 
Joseph  and  Mary;  while  some  passages  seem  even  to  exclude  the 
virgin  birth. 

In  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  in  Matthew  and  Luke  outside  of  the 
first  two  chapters  and  the  genealogies,  there  is  probably  no  allusion 
to  the  virgin  birth;  mdeed,  in  Mark  vi.  1,  Nazareth  is  evidently 
referred  to  as  the  irar/>cV  of  Jesus;  in  Mark  vi.  3  His  brothers  and 
sisters  are  mentioned — all  of  which,  however,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  infancy  narratives.  That  the  Spirit  should  be  said  to  be  the 
source  of  Jesus'  miraculous  power  (Matt.  xii.  28)  is  inconsistent  with 
His  activity  in  Luke  i.  35  only  on  a  very  mechanical  view  of  the  Spirit 
and  of  His  activities.    Furthermore,  Holtzmann's   objection  at 
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thifi  point  iB  based  upon  a  false  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  descent 
of  the  Spirit  at  the  baptism.  More  serious,  perhaps,  is  the  argument 
from  Mark  iii.  21, 31ff.  where  Jesus'  kinsfolk  are  represented  as  think- 
ing Him  mad,  and  His  mother  is  included  among  them,  if  ver.  31  is 
to  be  connected  with  ver.  21.  The  latter  point  is  not  certain,  but 
even  if  it  be  granted,  the  mother  might  have  been  overpersuaded 
by  the  brethren,  as  Swete  suggests.  Or,  more  probably,  we  should 
have  to  think  of  another  case  of  her  failure  to  understand.  She 
might  have  had  the  announcement  from  the  angel,  and  thus  been 
led  to  expect  a  great  career  for  her  Son — ^yet  His  actual  conduct 
must  have  seemed  strangely  inconsistent  witii  what  she  had  ex- 
pected of  the  Messiah  (compare  the  doubts  of  John  the  Baptist). 
The  objection  that  Christ  would  not  have  spoken  about  His  mother 
as  He  does  in  iii.  Slfif.  if  she  had  been  so  highly  favored  of  God  as  is 
implied  in  the  fact  of  the  virgin  birth  is,  of  course,  frivolous.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Mark  has  6  rixraty  in  vi.  3,  as  against  6  rou  rinovo^  Oto^ 
in  Matthew  xiii.  55  (cf .  Luke  iv.  22,  oox^  uU^  iirrty  Uweii^  oLro^i). 
If  there  is  any  reference  here  to  the  virgin  birth,*  then 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  form  of  the  statement  in 
Matthew  is  the  original  one,  for  of  course  the  scoffers  did  not  know 
of  the  miracle.  The  form  in  Mark  would  rather  be  a  correction 
made  by  the  Evangelist  to  prevent  misxmderstanding  from  the 
absence  of  an  accoimt  of  the  birth  in  his  Gospel.  But  it  is,  after 
all,  far  more  likely  that  the  form  in  Mark  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Joseph  had  died.f 

In  the  fourth  Gospel,  Jesus  is  called  the  son  of  Joseph  not  only  by 
the  Jews  (vi.  42),  but  also  by  Philip  (i.  45) ;  He  is  regarded  as  coming 
from  Nazareth  (vii.  41);  His  brothers  did  not  believe  on  Him  (vii.  5). 
Yet  in  no  case  is  a  suitable  occasion  indicated  for  correcting  these 
opinions,  supposing  them  to  be  false,  for  that  Jesus  should  describe 
the  manner  of  His  birth  in  opposition  to  false  ideas  would  be  out 
of  all  harmony  withHis  established  methods,  and  furthermore,  could 
give  rise  only  to  suspicion,  not  to  faith.  Beyschlag  lays  stress  upon 
the  objection  that  the  statement  in  John  i.  31, 33,  xayw  obx  igduv  aMv 
is  inconsistent  with  the  intimacy  of  Mary  and  Elisabeth  as  described 
in  Luke  i;  but  the  objection  is  not  necessarily  fatal.  If  John  was 
in  the  desert  until  the  time  of  his  public  appearance,  he  may  well 
have  never  seen  Jesus  the  Galilean,  and  exactly  what  he  would  have 
been  told  is  merely  surmise.    The  view  of  Soltau  that  "  throughout 

*  Afl  Hilgenfeld,  ZeiUchrifi  /.  wissenschafaiche  Theologie,  1901,  317|  and  A. 
Wright,  Synopsis,  Introd.,  xli,  xlii,  suppose. 
t  See  Meyer-Weiss  on  the  passage  in  Mark. 
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the  Johannine  writing  there  prevails  what  might  be  described  as  a 
polemical  attitude  toward  those  who  will  only  believe  in  Jesus  on 
condition  that  He  is  a  son  of  David  and  a  native  of  Bethlehem"  is 
without  a  shadow  of  evidence. 

In  general  we  may  conclude  that  the  virgin  birth  was,  according 
to  the  Gospels,  not  generally  known  during  the  lifetime  of  Jesus; 
indeed,  was  not  known  even  within  the  circle  of  His  neighbors  and 
kinsfolk.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  to 
show  positively  that  Jesus  Himself  or  His  mother  did  not  know 
it;  for  even  if  they  had  known  it,  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
correct  the  current  impression.  It  was  not  the  habit  of  Christ  to 
reveal  sacred  mysteries  to  those  whose  hearts  were  hardened. 

As  to  the  Evangelists  themselves,  we  should  not  expect  that  Mark 
would  mention  the  virgin  birth  even  if  he  knew  it,  since  he  is  con- 
cerned to  give  only  the  events  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus — 
things  wiiich  formed  the  basis  of  the  earliest  preaching.  Luke  and 
Matthew  would  not  need  to  express  themselves  again  on  the  matter 
if  they  included  in  their  Gospels  the  infancy  narratives  giving  a  full 
account  of  the  event.  But  how  is  it  with  John?  The  Prologue 
might  be  interpreted  in  three  ways:  as  presupposing  the  virgin  birth 
(Zahn),  as  containing  a  polemic  argument  against  it,  or  as  saying 
nothing  about  it  one  way  or  the  other.  The  verse  especially  re- 
ferred to  is  i.  13.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  author  lu-ges 
against  the  view  that  Jesus  was  bom  in  a  peculiar  way  the  considera- 
tion that  all  Christians  may  be  said  to  be  bom  "not  of  blood,  nor 
of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  Schmie- 
del*  has  suggested  this  view  of  the  matter  only  to  reject  it,  for,  he 
says,  the  meaning  of  the  verse  is  simply  that  in  the  case  of  the  elect 
it  is  not  their  human  birth  that  matters  so  much  as  their  election. 
We  are  thus  led  to  the  view  of  Zahn  that  ver.  13  presupposes  the  vir- 
gin birth,  t  According  to  Zahn,  John  means  to  say  in  vers.  13, 14,  that 
what  is  true  of  the  new  birth  of  the  children  of  God  is  true  of  the 
real  birth  of  Christ.  Thus  the  reading  of  Irenaeus  and  TertuUian 
and  of  some  Latin  authorities,  8?  .  .  .  .  fyewrjeTj,  though  not  original 
[as  Resch  supposes],  yet  exhibits  a  proper  sense  of  what  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  juxtaposition  of  ver.  13  and  ver.  14a.  Such  an 
interpretation,  however,  attributes  to  the  Evangelist  a  confusion 
between  the  spiritual  and  physical  spheres,  or  rather  an  elaborate 
parallel  between  them,  which,  if  intended,  would  have  to  be  more 
clearly  indicated.    Furthermore,  there  is  a  good  connection  between 

♦  Enq/cloptBdia  Biblical  Art.  Mary,  ^  10. 
t  Op,  cit.,  62f. 
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ver.  13  and  ver.  14a  other  than  that  suggested  by  Zahn.  In  ver.  13 
the  two  spheres — the  heavenly  and  the  earthly  sphere — ^are  con- 
trasted, and  this  leads  the  author  to  speak  in  ver.  14a  of  the  descent 
of  the  Logos  from  the  heavenly  to  the  earthly.  Ver.  14  describes 
the  connection  formed  between  the  two  spheres,  by  means  of  which 
the  new  birth  described  in  ver.  13  is  made  possible.  We  must  con- 
clude, therefore,  that,  although  the  interpretation  of  Zahn  is  possi- 
ble, it  is  not  proved.  On  the  other  hand,  the  objection  that  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  Logos  excludes  the  virgin  birth  is  even  more  un- 
provable. In  the  Prologue,  then,  John  does  not  clearly  imply  the 
virgin  birth,  though  his  exalted  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  seems 
rather  to  favor  some  such  event  thaia  to  exclude  it.  How  explain 
his  sdlence?  It  should  be  noticed  that  some  of  those  who  deny  the 
early  date  and  historicity  of  the  birth  narratives  in  Matthew  and 
Luke  yet  feel  constrained  to  put  the  fomih  Gospel  still  later,  so 
that  the  temporal  relation  between  the  two  is  the  same  as  upon  the 
most  "  conservative"  view.  For  these  critics,  therefore,  the  silence 
of  John  is  a  problem  as  well  as  for  those  who  accept  the  virgin  birth, 
and  they  can  only  say  with  A.  Sabatier*  that,  whereas  the  other 
Evangelists  did  not  mention  the  virgin  birth  because  they  did  not 
know  of  it,  John  did  not  mention  it  because  he  had  something  better, 
i.e.,  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  Now  if  the  two  doctrines  were 
exclusive  of  each  other,  then  we  should  have  here  what  Schmiedel 
calls  a  "tacit  rejection"  of  the  virgin  birth  by  the  fourth  Gospel. 
But  if  the  two  doctrines  cannot  be  shown  to  be  inconsistent,  then 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  can  heartily  accept  Sabatier's  statement 
of  the  matter.  John  omitted  in  his  Gospel  what  had  already  been 
related  in  the  others.  Accordingly,  he  omitted  the  accoimt  of  the 
birth,  and  went  on  to  speak  of  what  had  not  been  touched  upon  by 
his  predecessors,  i.e.,  the  preexistence  of  Christ.  It  is  therefore  true 
that  he  omitted  the  virgin  birth,  if  not  because  he  had  something 
better,  at  least  because  he  had  something  more.  Again,  if  the 
purpose  of  his  Gospel  was  to  bring  forth  testimony  (xx.  31),  it  is 
natural  that  he  should  not  mention  the  virgin  birth,  for  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  it  never  could  and  never  can  be  a  proof  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  Apocalypse,  chap,  xii  seems  to 
show  a  knowledge  of  Matt,  ii,  but  the  matter  is  not  at  all  certain, 
and  the  relation  has  even  been  reversed. 

In  Acts,  the  speeches  of  Peter  and  Paul  would  indicate  that  the 
virgin  birth  was  no  part  of  the  earliest  missionary  preaching;  but 
to  regard  these  speeches  before  hostile  or  iminstructed  audiences 

*  Enc,  dea  Sciences  lUUgieuees,  Art.  Jieua  Chrietf  vii,  363. 
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as  fine  opportunities  for  mentioning  the  virgin  birth  is  to  stifle  the 
historical  sense.* 

In  Paul,  Rom.  i.  3  and  Gal.  iv.  4  are  the  loci  dassici,  and  have 
been  claimed  with  equal  futility  as  involving  the  virgin  birth  and 

as  excluding  it.  In  Rom.  i.  3,  4  (roD  jrsvo/iivou  ix  ffKip/iaro^  JaoeiS  zetrci 
ffdpxa^  TOO  6pt90ivTo^  ulov  Otoo  iv  dovdfut  nardi  nysufia  ^j^tmcovii^  i^  dt^aardffemi 

vexpwu)^  it  is  claimed  that  since  Paul  is  contrasting  the  earthly 
physical  life  of  Jesus  with  His  heavenly  life  after  the  resurrection, 
if  he  believed  in  the  virgin  birth,  it  would  not  have  been  true  to 
say  that  Christ  was  bom  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh. 
The  Spirit  would  have  liad  a  part  even  in  His  phjrsical  life.  But  is 
this  not  an  over-refinement?  Paul  is  simply  saying  that  Christ  took 
upon  Himself  the  form  of  a  man — ^that  is  just  as  true  on  the  tiieory 
of  the  virgin  birth  as  on  the  opposite  theory — and  that  in  so  far  as 
He  was  a  man,  He  was  of  the  seed  of  David.  In  Gal.  iv.  4  (j^vdfiepov  ix 

yovacxd^,  ^ev6fitvov  6nd  vdfiov)^  it  is  absurd  tO  CXpcCt  Paul  tO  say  ytySfifvov 

ix  napSivoo,  since  the  matter  in  hand  is  the  likeness  of  Christ  to 
men,  not  His  difference  from  them.f  On  the  other  hand,  Zahn  is 
claiming  too  much  when  he  argues  that  if  Paul  had  not  known  the 
virgin  birth,  it  would  have  served  his  purpose  far  better,  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  ideas,  to  have  mentioned  not  the  mother  but  the 
father.  For  "  bom  of  a  woman  "  is  just  a  paraphrase  for  "  human, " 
as  the  commentators  prove,  especially  from  Matt.  xi.  11. 

As  to  Paul's  doctrine,  it  can  hardly  be  used  one  way  or  the  other 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  How  preexistence  is  incompatible 
with  the  virgin  birth  it  is  difficult  to  see.  If  anything,  it  rather 
favors  the  doctrine.  The  comparison  of  Christ  with  the  second 
Adam  might  seem  to  surest  something  in  the  nature  of  a  creative 
act  to  correspond  with  the  creation  of  Adam.J  In  general  it  may 
be  said  that  while  Paul's  doctrine  agrees  better  with  the  virgin  birth 
than  with  a  birth  from  Joseph  and  Mary,  yet  he  does  not  say  any- 
thing definite  one  way  or  the  other.  With  regard  to  his  silence,  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  notice  that,  in  general,  "his  epistles  are  al- 
most exclusively  occupied  in  contending  for  Christian  principles, 
not  in  recalling  facts  of  om-  Lord's  life."  Where  Paul  does  relate 
facts  of  Christ's  life  (1  Cor.  ix.  23fF.,  xv.  3fiF.),  he  does  it  in  so  purely 
incidental  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  he  actually  knew  a  great  deal 
more  than  he  tells  in  his  Epistles.  § 

*  Against  Hillmaim,  op,  cU 
t  Zahn,  op.  eit.,  64. 
X  Qore,  op.  cU.,  11. 
I  Gore,  op.  cU.,  lOff. 
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The  net  results  of  our  examination,  therefore,  are  the  two  propo- 
sitions: (1)  that  the  New  Testament,  outside  of.  the  infancy  narrar 
tives,  does  not  affirm  the  fact  of  the  virgin  birth,  and  (2)  that  it 
does  not  deny  it.    In  order  rightly  to  understand  the  significance 
^  of  this  we  must  ask  the  question  whether  the  spread  of  the  report 

about  the  vir^  birth  might  have  taken  place  in  a  way  consistent 
with  this  silence.  If  the  virgin  birth  were  true,  must  it  have  been 
mentioned  in  any  place  where  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  men- 
tioned? 

Let  us  suppose  the  narratives  of  Matt,  i,  ii,  and  Luke  i,  ii,  to  be 

substantially  correct,  and  ask  ourselves  what  we  should  expect  the 

course  of  development  to  be.    According  to  those  narratives,  there 

were  only  two  persons  who  at  first  knew  of  the  virgin  birth — Joseph 

and  Mary — ^nor  is  there  any  record  that  they  confided  in  any  one 

else.    The  report  of  the  shepherds  (Luke  ii.  20)  and  of  Anna  (Luke 

ii.  38)  need  not  have  reached  a  very  wide  circle,  and  like  the  visit 

""  of  the  Magi  (in  which  case  there  were  special  reasons  for  silence), 

took  place  in  Judsea,  far  from  Nazareth,  the  subsequent  home  of  the 

^  family,  and  several  years  before  their  return.    It  has  been  further 

suggested  by  Ramsay  that  fear  of  Antipas  may  have  been  a  special 

^  reason  for  silence  after  the  return.*    Probably  Joseph  died  before 

Jesus  reached  maturity,  in  which  case  Mary  was  left  as  the  sole 

^  keeper  of  the  secret.    True,  this  "secret"  is  denoimced  as  an 

apologetic    expedient,    but   a   little    exercise   of   the   historical 

'  imagination  will   remove  the   odium.     One  great  fault  of   the 

treatment  of  this  subject  is  that  too   little  account  has  been 

taken  of  the  personal  equation.    For  it  seems  hardly  in  accord 

'^  with  the  character  of  Mary,  as  it  is  painted  in  such  distinct 

"'  colors  in  the  infancy  narrative  of  Luke  (the  truth  of  which  we 

:J'  are  assuming  for  the  sake  of  the  argument),  that,  after  she  had 

^f'  imdergone  experiences  of  the  most  mysterious  kind  and  had  sub- 

i:-  mitted  to  a  command  which  ran  coimter  to  every  instinct  of  her 

:'i  soul,  she  should  proceed  to  engage  in  idle  gossip  about  the  matter, 

j'  thereby  subjecting  herself  to  the  blackest  slander.    Some  women 

P  might  have  done  so;  the  Mary  who  "kept  all  these  sayings  ponder- 

lii'  ing  them  in  her  heart"  certainly  would  not.    There  is  every  reason 

j^t  to  suppose  that  she  would  keep  the  secret  even  from  her  younger 

V".  children— or,  rather,  most  carefully  of  all  from  them.    So  the  years 

went  by,  and  He  who  was  to  rule  over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever 

continued  to  labor  at  a  carpenter's  bench  until  the  time  of  His 

majority  had  come  and  gone.    Must  not  the  miraculous  events  of 

*  Was  Christ  Bom  at  Bethlehem  f  76. 
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thirty  years  ago  have  come  to  be  to  Mary  like  a  wonderful  dream? 
Must  not  her  faith  have  undergone  a  terrible  trial?    And  then  when 
her  Son  did  come  before  the  nation,  how  different  was  His  coming 
from  what  she  had  pictured  to  herself  I    It  does  not  seem  at  all 
surprising  that,  like  John  the  Baptist,  she  should  have  been  puzzled, 
and  should  have  begun  to  wonder  whether  she  had  interpreted  those 
far-off  mysteries  aright.    But  she  learned  like  the  rest,  and  after 
Pentecost  had  come,  and  the  little  company  of  Christians  were 
praying  together,  comforted  by  the  Spirit  whom  Jesus  had  sent, 
she  must  have  continued  to  ponder  over  all  those  things,  though 
in  a  far  diflferent  spirit.    Then,  at  last,  within  the  little  circle  of 
believing  and  sympathetic  women  or  near  friends,  she  may  have 
been  led  to  breathe  things  too  sacred  and  mysterious  to  be  spoken  to 
mortal  ears  before.    These  things  were,  of  course,  not  reported  at 
once  to  the  official  governors  of  the  little  Church,  like  the  progress 
of  the  daily  collections.    Still  less  were  they  included  in  missionary 
sermons,  where  the  great  effort  was  to  adduce  facts  which  could  be 
testified  to  by  all,  and  where  the  humble  woman's  mystery  would 
have  brought  forth  nothing  but  scorn  and  slander.    And  so,  perhaps 
supplemented  by  a  long-hidden  family  register,  the  marvelous  tale 
of  the  Mother  of  the  Lord  f  oimd  its  way  gradually  into  the  Gospel 
tradition  and  Creeds  of  the  Church,  and  into  the  iomost  hearts  of 
Christians  of  all  centuries.* 

Like  Beyschlag  (with  regard  to  his  own  very  diflferent  theory),  we 
do  not  say  that  it  was  thus;  we  only  say  that  so  it  might  have  been. 
If  the  infancy  narratives  were  true,  the  silence  about  them  in  the 
Gospels  and  in  the  Acts  does  not  involve  any  psychological  impossi- 
bility.   The  silence  of  the  other  books  has  already  been  explained. 

3.  Lastly,  it  has  been  suggested  that  inconsistencies  in  the  birth 
narratives  themselves  destroy  any  belief  in  their  trustworthiness. 

We  shall  examine  for  a  moment,  first,  the  alleged  inconsistencies 
between  the  two  accoimts.  We  may  safely  pass  over  without  much 
discussion  such  objections  as  those  of  Usener,  that  "  the  divinity[?] 
of  Christ  is  attested  in  Luke  by  the  angel's  words  to  the  shepherds 
and  the  song  of  the  heavenly  host,  in  Matthew  by  the  appearance 
of  the  star  in  the  East;  the  new-bom  Messiah  receives  his  first 
adoration  in  Luke  from  the  shepherds,  in  Matthew  from  the  Magi."t 
The  obvious  answer  in  the  former  case  is  that  there  might  be  more 
than  one  attestation  of  the  divinity  of  Christ;  in  the  latter  case, 

*  See  Ramsay,  op,  cit.,  73ff.;  Sanday,  Hastings*  Bible  Dictionary,  Art.  Jesus 
Christ,  II,  644;  Gore,  op.  cit.,  12S. 

t  Usener,  EncyclopoBdia  Biblica,  Art.  Nativity,  §  4. 
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after  the  word  "  first"  (for  which  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  accounts) 
has  been  removed;  a  similar  answer  might  be  made.  It  is  objected 
with  more  show  of  reason  that  "Joseph's  home  in  Matthew  is  Beth- 
lehem, in  Luke  Nazareth/'  But  it  should  be  noticed  that  Matthew 
does  not  expressly  say  that  Joseph's  home  was  Bethlehem  before  the 
birth  of  Jesus;  indeed,  the  mention  of  Bethlehem  in  ii.  1  rather  than 
in  i.  18  might  possibly  suggest  that  the  facts  were  otherwise.  Very 
likely,  however,  it  suggests  nothing  at  all.  For  the  story  about  the 
Magi  (Matt,  ii),  the  place  (Judsea)  and  the  time  (while  Herod  was 
alive)  were  of  vital  importance.  Hence  what  look  like  local  and 
chronological  data  about  the  birth  of  Christ  (Matt.  ii.  1)  are  probably 
only  Incidents  in  the  narrative  of  the  wise  men.  Not  very  serious 
is  the  objection  of  Beyschlag  that  if  Mary  had  had  such  a  revelation 
as  is  recorded  in  Luke  i.  30ff.  she  would  have  repeated  it  to  Joseph; 
so  that  he  would  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  true  cause  of  Mary's 
pregnancy,  as  is  implied  in  Matt.  i.  19.  On  any  adequate  view  of 
the  character  of  Mary,  she  might  be  expected  to  do  anything  rather 
than  speak  of  the  mystery  to  her  betrothed  husband. 

Most  formidable,  perhaps,  is  the  objection  that,  according  to 
Luke,  the  family  returned  to  Nazareth  forty  days  after  the  birth 
(Luke  ii.  39);  whereas  in  Matthew  they  are  represented  as  still  in 
Bethlehem  a  considerable  time  (perhaps  two  years)  after  the  birth, 
and  as  then  obliged  to  flee  into  Egypt.  In  answer  we  first 
suggest  the  order  of  events  which  seems  to  do  most  justice  to  the 
narratives,  and  then  ask  whether  the  narratives  cannot  be  har- 
monized on  the  basis  of  such  an  order.  The  order  we  suggest  is  (1) 
Birth,  (2)  Adoration  of  the  shepherds,  (3)  Presentation,  Circimi- 
cision,  etc.,  (4)  [Return  to  Bethlehem],  (5)  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
(6)  Flight  to  Egypt,  (7)  Return  to  Nazareth.  Now  it  is  perfectly 
evident  that  neither  one  of  our  evangelists  or  of  their  sources  knew 
of  such  an  order  of  events  (Luke  ii.  39,  Matt.  ii.  23).  One  explana- 
tion is,  that  each  writer  had  only  limited  material  at  his  command, 
being  left  ignorant  of  much  that  the  other  relates  and  of  still  more 
of  which  we  have  no  record  at  all.  Are  the  narratives  such  as  to 
preclude  the  view  that  each  author  used  his  sources  faithfully  in 
the  main,  though,  here  and  there,  in  working  up  the  narrative,  he 
may  have  used  terms  of  expression  which  he  would  not  have  used 
if  he  had  known  more?  We  believe  that  they  are  not.  For  exam- 
ple, suppose  the  author  of  the  chapters  in  Luke  had  in  his  sowces 
the  account  of  the  birth,  the  shepherds,  the  presentation,  etc.,  and 
then  in  addition  merely  the  notice  of  the  life  in  Nazareth.  In  work- 
ing this  material  up  into  a  narrative,  what  more  natural  than  that 
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he  should  join  two  parts  together  by  the  use  of  the  sentence  in  ii.  39? 
Even  in  a  modem  work,  unless,  perhaps,  of  the  most  strictly 
scientific  character,  such  a  mere  copula  would  hardly  be  objected 
to  as  going  beyond  the  established  data.  Similarly,  suppose  Mat- 
thew did  not  have  any  note  that  the  former  life  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
had  been  in  Nazareth,  but  only  the  account  of  Joseph's  suspicions, 
etc.,  without  mention  of  the  place,  and  then  the  notice  of  the  place 
of  birth.  Under  such  circumstances,  Nazareth  in  ii.  23  would  be 
new  to  the  reader,  and  so  would  natiu^Uy  be  mentioned  merely  as 
"  a  city."  As  for  the  cause  assigned  in  Matthew  for  withdra^^ing 
to  Galilee,  the  supposition  that  Joseph  and  Mary  had  settled  in 
Bethlehem  after  the  birth  is  by  no  means  worthy  of  the  contempt 
with  which  it  is  treated.  Of  course,  it  is  only  a  suggestion,  to  show 
that  perhaps  some  of  the  diflBculties  may  be  due  to  our  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  alleged  contradictions  between  the 
two  accounts,  being  really  only  contradictions  between  the  state- 
ment of  one  account  and  the  silence  of  the  other,  destroy  a  beUef 
in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  accoimts  only  if  you  maintain  that  in 
order  to  be  trustworthy  the  accounts  must  form  a  complete  and 
orderly  life  of  Christ.  Such  a  copula  as  Luke  ii.  39,  even  if  many 
events  came  in  between,  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  methods  of 
arrangement  prevalent  all  through  the  Gospels. 

Now  if  this  is  a  correct  view  of  the  matter,  we  have  not  only  an- 
swered objections  but  also  adduced  positive  evidence  for  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  narratives.  For  we  have  clearly  shown  that  the 
accounts,  though  not  seriously  contradictory,  are  absolutely  inde^ 
pendent  of  each  other,  so  that  they  furnish  a  double  witness  for 
those  things  (and  they  are  not  unimportant)  which  are  common  to 
both.*  It  has  even  been  argued  with  a  good  deal  of  plausibility 
that  in  various  little  ways  the  narratives  actually  explain  and  sup- 
plement each  other.  For  example,  on  the  basis  of  Luke's  narrative 
alone,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Mary  could  accompany  Joseph  to 
Bethlehem  when  she  was  only  betrothed  to  him;  so  that  ifD^^ntofUvii, 
the  correct  reading  in  Luke  ii.  5,  is  explained  by  Matt.  i.  24,  25.  It 
may,  however,  be  objected  that  if,  as  we  have  suggested,  the  ac- 
counts in  Matthew  and  Luke  go  back  to  eye-witnesses,  the  eye-wit- 
nesses could  only  have  been  members  of  the  same  family,  so  that  the 
very  difference  in  the  things  chosen  for  narration  (to  say  nothing  of 
actual  contradictions)  is  proof  of  the  untrustworthiness  of  the 

*  See  Reach,  op,  cit,,  18. 
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accounts  *  To  this  we  reply  that  the  difference  may  have  arisen 
not  so  much  from  the  source  as  from  the  destination  and  purpose  of 
the  stories.  The  family  of  Jesus  may  well  have  been  led,  for  exam- 
ple, to  tell  the  things  relating  to  the  early  persecution  to  one  set  of 
hearers  who  happened  to  be  interested  in  that,  and  the  things  of  a 
more  private  character  to  another  set.  And  perhaps  the  matter 
was  a  little  more  complicated  in  the  course  of  a  brief  line  of  trans- 
mission. 

We  come  now  to  the  alleged  inconsistencies  within  each  narrative 
taken  separately.  It  is  ui-ged,  in  the  first  place,  that  Mary  could 
not  have  failed  to  understand  the  adoration  of  the  shepherds 
(Luke  ii.  19),  or  of  Symeon  (Luke  ii.  33,  eauiAd^ovre^  M  roi?  XiXouftivot^ 
n€pi  adroo),  OT  the  answer  of  the  boy  Jesus  (Luke  ii.  50),  if  she  had 
ab-eady  received  the  revelation  recorded  in  Luke  i.  30ff.  and  under- 
gone the  experience  there  prophesied.  Here  we  reiterate  what  we 
have  already  said  about  the  character  of  Mary.  It  is  preposterous 
to  argue  that  Mary  may  have  foimd  nothing  puzzling  and  mysteri- 
ous about  the  events  in  the  life  of  her  remarkable  child;  about  the 
strange  words  of  the  shepherds  and  of  Sjrmeon,  and  about  the  yet 
stranger  answer  of  the  quietly  obedient  child.  A  modem  scientific 
mind  might  have  had  the  whole  thing  reasoned  out  beforehand  on 
the  basis  of  the  data  already  given;  but  the  people  of  those  days 
were  not  scientific.  If  we  are  gomg  to  enter  into  the  realm  of 
psychology  at  all  (and  we  do  so  only  to  repel  objections),  all  we  can 
say  is  that  it  is  perfectly  in  accord  with  the  mental  habits  of  the  time, 
and  especially  with  a  quiet,  incommunicative,  simple  character  such 
as  Mary's  is  represented  to  be,  that  she  should  keep  "  all  these  say- 
ings, pondering  them  in  her  heart";  that  she  should  marvel  at  "the 
things  which  were  spoken  concerning  him";  and  that  she  should  not 
understand  "  the  saying  which  he  spake  unto  them." 

A  much  more  important  objection  is  that  Jesus  is,  in  the  infancy 
narrative  of  Luke  itself,  as  well  as  elsewhere  (see  Acts  ii.  30),  re- 
garded as  the  son  of  Joseph  {e.g.,  r^vei^,  ii.  27,  ii.  41;  narifp,  ii.  33). f 
These  expressions  are,  indeed,  perfectly  natural  as  indicating  merely 
the  adoptive  relation,  especially  as  Jesus  was  actually  bom  in 
Joseph's  house  and  was  at  once  acknowledged  as  his  son.  But  more 
serious  is  the  consideration  that  in  Luke  i.  27  and  in  the  genealogies 
(cf.  Luke  i.  32)  the  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus  seems  to  be  traced 
through  Joseph.   This  has  been  denied,  so  far  as  the  Lukan  genealogy 

*  See  Beyschlag,  Ldten  Jesu,  1,  150. 

t  fcoT^p,  in  ii.  48,  is  not  in  the  same  category,  being  the  word  used  by  the 
mother  to  the  boy  Jesus. 
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and  Luke  i.  27  and  Luke  i.  33  are  concerned,  by  B.  Weiss,  but  hia 
view  is  maintained  only  by  a  very  questionable  exegesis  of  Luke  i.  27 
as  well  as  of  the  genealogy.    It  may  be  held  as  a  private  and  pious 
opinion  that  Mary  was  also  of  the  house  of  David  (such  an  opinion 
is  not  excluded  by  the  fact  that  she  was  a  kinswoman  of  the  Lievite 
Elizabeth,  Luke  i.  36),  and  for  this  a  good  ded  may  be  adduced, 
but  it  can  never  be  proved  from  the  narratives  themselves.     We 
see,  then,  two  propositions  lying  side  by  side  in  the  accounts  of  the 
birth:  (1)  Jesus  is  heir  of  the  Davidic  promises  because  He  was  the 
son  of  Joseph,  (2)  Jesus  was  not  begotten  by  Joseph  but  of  the  Holy- 
Ghost.    It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  in  the  early  Church  these 
two  propositions  were  both  held  by  the  same  persons,  viz.,  by  the 
authors  or  redactors  of  the  genealogies,  who  wrote  Matt.  i.  16  and 
Luke  iii.  23  in  their  present  form.    Unless,  therefore,  the  infancy 
narratives  have  suffered  interpolation  (which  requires  special  proof), 
the  most  natural  supposition  is  that  the  writers  of  those  narratives, 
like  the  writers  or  redactors  of  the  genealogies,  held  to  both  propo- 
sitions— ^the  supernatural  conception  and  the  Davidic  descent 
through  Joseph.    Now  if  it  be  discovered  that  the  two  propositions 
are  in  point  of  fact  contradictory,  though  the  authors  did  not  see  it, 
then,  of  course,  one  or  the  other  must  be  false,  so  that  the  narratives 
are  not,  as  they  stand,  trustworthy.    But  if  the  two  propositions 
are  not  actually  contradictory,  but  only  very  difficult  to  harmonize 
(and  the  testimony  of  the  writers  themselves  is  very  valuable  in 
favor  of  this  view  of  the  matter,  since  they  were  better  acquainted 
than  we  with  ancient  conditions),  then  the  fact  that  the  writers 
have  made  no  attempt  to  harmonize,  but  have  simply  set  down  the 
two  sides  of  the  truth  as  they  were  handed  down  to  them,  is  the  best 
possible  indication  of  their  trustworthiness.    Are  the  two  proposi- 
tions absolutely  contradictory? 

Li  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  we  do  not  for  a  moment 
try  to  slur  over  the  difficulty.  Indeed,  we  freely  acknowledge  that 
just  at  this  point  we  lay  our  finger  upon  the  really  fundamental 
objection  to  the  virgin  birth,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  according 
to  modem  ideas,  if  Jesus  was  not  the  actual  son  of  Joseph  and  if 
Mary  was  not  of  Davidic  descent,  then  Jesus  did  not  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Messiah.  Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  the  promises 
were  made  not  to  modem  persons,  but  to  Jews,  and  the  promise 
is  fulfilled  if  the  fulfihnent  corresponds  to  the  expectations  of  those 
to  whom  the  promise  was  made.  So  in  the  first  place,  it  ought  to 
be  noticed  that,  according  to  Jewish  ideas,  the  line  of  descent  had 
to  be  traced  through  the  male  side;  this  would  explain  why,  even 
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if  Mary  had  been  of  the  house  of  David,  still  the  Davidic  origin  of 
Joseph  would,  to  Jews,  have  been  of  vital  interest.  Furthermore, 
there  is  evidence  that  among  the  Jews  "ideas  of  genealogy  were," 
as  Gore  expresses  it,  " largely  putative"  as  is  shown,  for  example, 
by  Levirate  marriage.  Jesus,  born  of  Mary  and  acknowledged  by 
Joseph  her  husband,  was  Joseph's  heir,  and  hence  heir  to  the  throne 
of  David.  But  I  venture  to  think  we  can  go  still  further.  E.  P. 
Badham*  has  advanced  the  theory  that  the  apparent  contradictions 
in  the  birth  narratives  are  explicable  only  on  the  view  that  the 
writers  supposed  Jesus  to  have  been  actually  begotten  of  Joseph, 
but  without  his  conscious  instrumentality  and  in  a  supernatural 
way  by  the  divine  agency  (ix  too  nveu/iaro^  dy^oo).  We,  of  course, 
concur  in  the  general  rejection  of  this  bizarre  theory,  yet  we  venture 
to  believe  that  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  it  which  has  been  often 
neglected.  Too  often  the  conception  from  the  Holy  Ghost  has  been 
treated  exactly  like  an  ordinary  conception,  so  that  it  is  at  once 
assumed  that  the  relation  between  Joseph  and  Jesus  was  adoptive 
pure  and  simple.  Rather  ought  we  to  consider  that  the  conception 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  lifts  the  whole  matter  into  the  realm  of  the  extra- 
ordinary and  miraculous  and  mysterious,  where  rash  affirmations 
should  be  avoided.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  we  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty that  Jesus  was  not,  by  the  miraculous  power  of  God,  the  son 
of  Joseph  and  of  David  in  some  sense  far  more  profoimd  than  at 
first  appears.  At  any  rate,  we  must  remember  that  the  relation 
of  Jesus  to  Joseph  was  in  any  case  far  closer  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
adopted  child,  in  that  Joseph  was  more  truly  an  earthly  father  of 
Jesus  than  any  other  human  being. 

We  have  been  answering  objections.  Let  us  now,  before  we 
leave  this  part  of  the  discussion,  pause  for  a  moment  to  emphasize 
one  or  two  of  the  positive  considerations  which  make  for  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  narratives.  In  the  first  place,  the  restraint  of  the 
narratives  is  very  remarkable,  in  contrast,  for  example,  with  the 
apocryphal  gospels  where  fancy  had  free  play.  In  the  second  place, 
the  character  of  Mary  would  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  to 
invent  and,  in  general,  the  picture  of  the  circle  of  pious  7rra>;fo^  among 
whom  the  events  take  place  is  finely  suited  to  the  later  develop- 
ment, in  exhibiting  a  starting-point  for  Christ's  work.f  In  the 
third  place,  the  delicate  personal  touches,  pointing  to  Mary  as  the 
source  of  Luke's  accoimt  and  perhaps  to  Joseph  in  Matthew's 
account,  could  never  have  been  produced  artificially.^    Finally, 

♦  Academy,  November  17,  1894. 

t  Reach,  op,  cit.,  321f. 

i  C.  J.  H.  Ropes,  Andaver  Review,  XIX,  698. 
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• 
the  purely  Old  Testament  character  of  the  whole  narrative  could 
never  have  been  invented  in  the  later  period.  Especially  would 
no  later  writer  ever  have  invented  prophecies  like  the  prophecies  of 
the  Messianic  King,  Luke  i.  30ff.;  which  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
fulfilled;  or  at  any  rate  were  not  fulfilled  in  the  sense  originally 
imderstood.*  And  then  the  very  difficulties  of  the  account,  espe- 
cially those  connected  with  such  expressions  as  youtu  and  Kanjp  in 
view  of  the  virgin  birth,  are  an  evidence  that  the  author  has  fol- 
lowed fixed  sources  rather  than  allowed  his  invention  free  play,  for  in 
the  latter  case  he  could  have  smoothed  out  the  rough  places. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  first  part  of  our  discussion, 
namely,  the  examination  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  narratives  are 
a  true  record  of  fact.  Of  course,  we  have  not  here  demanded  abso- 
lute verbal  accuracy  in  the  narratives,  but  rather  have  classed  under 
this  first  head  all  opinions  which  explain  the  chief  ideas  in  the 
accounts — ^notably  the  virgin  birth — ^as  due,  not  to  myth  or  to  inven- 
tion, but  to  fact.  If  we  keep  in  mind  the  strong  external  evidence 
and  are  unprejudiced  with  regard  to  the  miraculous,  we  shall  con- 
clude that  the  objections  against  the  trustworthiness  of  the  accoimts 
are  not  imanswerable.  But  it  is,  after  all,  useless  to  deny  that  there 
are  difficulties,  and  grave  difficulties.  What  we  shall  next  have  to 
consider,  therefore,  is  the  question  whether  there  are  not  still  graver 
difficulties  against  any  view  which  explains  the  chief  ideas  in  the 
narratives  in  some  other  way  than  as  produced  by  the  facts.  Ex- 
planation there  must  be  of  one  sort  or  the  other. 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 

♦  Gore,  op.  cit.,  16fif. 
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Man  and  the  Incabnation  :  or,  Man's  Plack  in  the  Uniyebse  ab  Dstkrionbd 
BY  His  Rei«ations  to  the  Incarnate  Son.  By  Samuel  J.  Andrews, 
Author  of  The  Life  of  Our  Lord  upon  the  Earth ,  Christianity  and  Antiehrie- 
tianiiy,  God's  Revelation  of  Himself  to  Men,  etc.  8vo;  pp.  xxvi,  309.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  and  London:  The  Knickerbocker  Press,  1905. 

"This  book  is  written  for  those  only  who  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Incar- 
nate Son  of  God,  very  God  and  very  Man" ;  "and  its  object  is  to  put  the  Incarnate 
Son,  the  God-man,  in  His  central  place  in  the  Divine  economy,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Scriptures  and  in  the  Creed."  In  general  conception  it  reminds  us  of  Jona- 
than Edwards'  History  of  Redemption,  but  it  differs  from  it  radically  with  respect 
to  both  its  starting-point  and  its  aim.  It  woiild  give  the  history  of  revelation 
rather  than  of  redemption,  and  it  would  find  the  motive  for  revelation  in  God's  love 
for  His  creatures  rather  than  in  His  regard  for  His  own  glory.  In  this  Mr. 
Andrews  seems  to  us  to  be  distinctly  in  error.  Of  course,  redemption  reveals 
God.  It  makes  known,  and  it  was  intended  to  make  known,  as  nothing  else  could, 
"the  unsearchable  riches  of  His  grace."  But  it  is  not  scriptural  thus  to  subordi- 
nate redemption  to  revelation.  It  is  the  crucifixion,  not  the  incarnation,  to 
which  the  Bible  gives  the  central  place.  It  is  as  "  a  lamb  that  had  been  slain  "  that 
the  incarnate  God  is  presented.  Nor  is  it  rational,  even  from  the  standpoint 
of  revelation,  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  Grace  could  not  be  revealed  by  a 
scheme  the  chief  end  of  which  was  revelation.  God  would  cease  to  appear  gra- 
cious, if  His  reason  for  becoming  incarnate  was  that  He  might  appear  gracious. 
It  would  be  love  for  Himself  and  not  for  His  sinful  creatures  that  He  woiild  thus 
manifest.  It  is  just  because  the  incarnation  was  both  voluntary  and  for  redemp- 
tion that  it  can  reveal  as  is  claimed,  and  as  it  does,  the  infinite  grace  and  conde- 
scension of  our  God. 

So,  too,  to  regard  the  manifestation  of  love  as  God's  supreme  end  in  "the 
Creation"  is  inadequate.  Goodness  is  not  His  only  attribute;  and  if  it  is  not, 
why  is  it  the  only  one  the  manifestation  of  which  should  be  demanded  by  His 
moral  excellencies?  Moreover,  it  is  not  the  only  one  that  "  the  Creation"  reveals 
or  that  it  was  intended  to  reveal.  "What  if  God,  willing  to  show  His  wrath,  and 
to  make  His  power  known,  endured  with  much  long-suffering  the  vessels  of  wrath 
fitted  to  destruction?"  One  who  accepts  the  Scriptures,  as  our  author  does,  is 
bound  to  reckon  with  teaching  such  as  this. 

Nor  is  Dr.  Andrews'  position  as  to  the  Scriptures  oonsbtent.  He  himself 
receives  them  unhesitatingly.  It  is  to  "the  growing  disbelief  in  the  trustworthi- 
I  of  the  Bible"  that  he  attributes  "the  partial  disbelief  in  the  Incarnate  Son 
the  Living  Head  of  the  Church."    But  at  the  same  time  he  underrates  the 
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importance  of  the  contest  "going  on  to-day  about  the  Bible,  its  inapiration  and 
authority."  It  is  not  so  near  the  truth  that  we  believe  in  Christ  because  of  the 
Bible  as  that  we  believe  in  the  Bible  because  of  Christ.  He  is  the  living  and  acting 
and  teaching  Head.  The  Bible  is  only  "the  record  of  what  has  been."  This  is 
so:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  Christ  but  the  Christ  of  the  Bible;  He 
Himself  referred  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  as  those  who  should  make 
Him  known  authoritatively,  saying,  "He  that  heareth  you  heareth  me";  the 
Spirit  whom  He  promised  as  the  living  ever-present  Teacher  of  His  Church  would 
teach,  He  said,  'by  taking  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  showing  them  unto  them' 
— ^not  by  making  new  revelations,  but  by  interpreting  and  applying  the  Christ 
of  the  Bible.  Our  Lord,  therefore,  would  seem  to  have  assumed  that  it  was 
infallible.  Otherwise,  would  He  have  promised  His  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  to 
imfold  and  explain  it,  to  show  it  \mto  you?  Dr.  Andrews  is  clearly  right  in  sup- 
posing that  distrust  of  the  Bible  has  much  to  do  with  disbelief  in  the  Incarnate 
Son,  but  he  is  clearly  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  infallibility  of  the  Scrijftures  is 
not  essential  to  their  value  as  the  testimony  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Andrews'  view  of  humanity  also  seems  to  us  open  to  criticism.  He  con- 
fuses what  humanity  is  by  nature  with  what  it  is  to  become  by  grace.  It  is  true 
that  "the  head  of  the  New  Creation  is  the  God-man,"  and  that  "through  Him 
humanity  occupies  the  highest  place  in  the  universe."  But  is  it  true  that  "hu- 
manity, being  the  creature-nature  chosen  by  God  to  be  the  medium  of  Divine 
revelation  through  the  Son  incarnate,"  "is  the  highest  of  created  natures?"  The 
first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  would  seem  to  give  that  honor  to  the 
angels. 

There  is  much  else  in  this  interesting  and  stimulating  volume  to  which  we  should 
like  to  call  attention,  notably  that  the  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  thus 
far  the  only  inhabited  world.  In  taking  this  position  Dr.  Andrews  sides  with  Mr. 
Alfred  Russell  Wallace  and,  indeed,  refers  for  confirmation  to  the  arguments  of 
the  latter.  So,  too,  there  is  not  a  little  in  his  interpretation  of  prophecy  which  is 
suggestive,  if  not  always  convincing.  Indeed,  while  there  is  much  in  this  discus- 
sion to  which  we  cannot  assent,  we  can  scarcely  recommend  it  too  highly  to  the 
thoughtful  reader.  It  is  a  fine  piece  of  theological  construction  in  a  day  when 
theological  construction  is  rare ;  and  it  is  theological  construction  which  is  based 
on  and  woiild  build  up  out  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  in  an  age  when  almost 
all  speculation  on  things  divine  consists  merely  of  human  fancies.  From  Dr. 
Andrews'  exegesis  and  his  conclusions  from  it  we  must  often  differ;  but  with  liis 
fundamental  position,  that  the  Bible  is  full  of  meaning,  and  that  its  meaning  is 
the  truth  of  God,  we  are  in  heartiest  accord. 

Princeton,  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

The  Three  Greatest  Forces  in  the  World,  and  the  Making  of  Western 
Civilization.  By  William  Wynne  Peyton,  Minister  of  St.  Luke's, 
Broughton  Ferry,  Forfardshire ;  Author  of  The  Memorabilia  of  Jesus. 
Part  I:  The  Incarnation.  London:  Adam  &  Charles  Black,  1905.  Small 
8vo;  pp.  viii,  234.     3s.  6d.  net. 

The  three  great  forces  which  have  gone  into  the  making  of  Western  civilization, 
according  to  the  author,  are  The  Incarnation,  The  Crucifixion  and  The  Resurrec- 
tion. This  volume  treats  only  of  the  first.  The  author  conceives  the  universe 
to  be  a  system  of  social  forces.  Religion  may  be  viewed  thus,  only  it  involves 
forces  which  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  sense.  In  its  widest  interpretation,  Reli- 
gion is  the  human  soul's  response  to  the  solicitations  which  come  from  the  spiritual 
universe.  Here  is  to  be  found  the  most  potent  and  most  important  factor  in  the 
history  of  the  Western  World,  and  yet  how  few  of  the  writers  of  that  history  have 
done  it  justice  I    The  common  account  of  the  forces  which  have  shaped  Western 
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character  and  society  is  wholly  one-sided.  Witness  Morley's  account  of  the 
Puritan  Age,  with  CromweQ  as  its  hero ;  witness  Froude's  treatment  of  Calvinism; 
witness  Matthew  Arnold's  dileUafOe  handling  of  the  Reformation ;  witness  even 
Mr.  Bryce's  sole  remark,  in  The  Holy  Roman  Empire^  namely,  ''It  is  on  the  reli- 
gious life  that  nations  repose,"  in  which  he  sums  up  the  true  rationale  of  Christian 
history.  Most  historians  make  the  mistake  of  calling  products  causes.  Mr. 
Bryce  finds  the  essence  of  the  Reformation  in  one  of  its  products,  jusi  as  Gibbons' 
famous  five  causes  were  really  five  effects.  Two  honorable  exceptions  to  this 
charge  among  historians  the  author  allows,  namely,  Lecky,  in  his  History  of 
European  Morale,  and  Benjamin  Kidd,  in  his  Social  EvohUion  and  his  Principlee 
of  Western  CivilvBation.  It  is  maintained  that  to  conceive  of  history  only  as  a 
chronicle  of  facts  is  a  grave  mistake:  "it  is  not  so,  it  seeks  first  the  discovery  of 
the  forces  which  shape  facts"  (p.  51). 

Recurring  to  the  generic  idea  of  religion  as  the  interaction  of  forces  sensible 
and  spiritual  and  as  the  responsiveness  of  the  soul  to  unseen  forces,  the  author 
leads  up  to  the  specifically  Christian  conception  of  religion.  "  Responsiveness  to 
Christ  reduces  Christianity  to  its  simplest  terms,  brings  it  into  its  nucleated 
essence.    It  is  the  axis  on  which  revolve  all  the  phenomena  of  modem  history, 

both  as  evolution  and  regression,  progress  or  regress The  ethics  of  Buddha 

and  Confucius  is  as  high  pitched  as  that  of  Christ.  The  morals  of  Stoicism  was 
also  on  a  high  key.  The  distinction  of  Christianity  is  not  in  its  mere  morals.  It 
is  morals  obtfuned  in  the  medium  of  responsiveness  to  Christ.  The  worship  of 
Christ  gives  a  special  character  to  the  Western  nations,  and  the  originality  of  the 
social  system — ^in  morals,  legislation,  politics,  philanthropy — is  the  product  of 
it"  (pp.  76,  77). 

Thus  we  see  th»  differentiating  element  of  Christianity,  having,  however,  its 
fundamental  basis  in  common  with  aU  the  religions.  Mr.  Spencer  really  has  in 
mind  the  correspondence  of  the  human  with  the  Almighty  Spirit  when  he  talks 
about  the  most  certain  presence  everywhere  of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy. 
Name  that  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  Christ,  and  Spencer's  philosophy  is  sung 
in  Cowper's  ''Jesus,  where'er  Thy  people  meet.  There  they  behold  Thy  mercy 
seat";  and  Keble's  "Sun  of  my  soul.  Thou  Saviour  dear";  and  Ray  Palmer's 
"I  see  Thee  not,  I  hear  Thee  not,  yet  art  Thou  oft  with  me."  There  is  corre- 
spondence with  Christ.  But  as  the  religious  consciousness  concerns  itself  with 
what  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  sense,  there  must  be  some  mediation  between  the 
sensible  and  the  super-sensible — and  this  is  Incarnation,  There  is  nothing  exclu- 
sively Christian  in  the  idea  of  Incarnation;  indeed,  there  is  nothing  exclusively 
religious  in  it,  for  as  Incarnation  is  everywhere,  so  all  things  are  religious.  The 
author  argues  stoutly  against  the  miraculous  element  in  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Much  is  made  of  the  late  Prof.  Huxley's  words  to  the  Dean  of  Wells,  that 
"virgin  procreation  and  resuscitation  from  apparent  death  are  ordinary  phe- 
nomena for  the  naturalist"  (p.  135;  quoted  from  Gore's  Bampton  Lectures, 
p.  246).  The  principle  and  proofs  of  parthenogenesis  are  strongly  set  forth,  but 
we  think  the  author  goes  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  proper  inference  when  he  says, 
"Virgin  birth  in  the  human  family  is  not  a  miracle  in  the  sense  commonly  under- 
stood— that  there  is  no  known  report  or  record  of  it;  it  is  an  actual  working  law 
in  nature,  of  which  we  are  only  a  part,  but  of  whose  laws  we  are  illustrious  illus- 
trations. It  is  not  supernatural  in  the  sense  that  it  cannot  be  conceived  among 
the  possibilities  of  nature;  it  is  an  ordered,  regulating  principle  over  wide  ranges 
of  life.  It  is  not  a  physical  miracle;  it  is  a  familiar  function  of  physiology" 
(pp.  151, 152).  Nevertheless,  the  author  feels  constrained  to  add,  and  the  addi- 
tion comes  very  near  being  a  subtraction,  "In  so  far  as  the  human  family  is 
concerned,  the  most  that  you  can  say  is  that  it  (t.e.,  this  law)  is  in  suspense. 
Nature  is  governed  by  use  and  wont,  but  in  the  spirit  of  them  and  not  in  the  letter 
43 
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She  takes  pleasure  in  variation.  The  virgin  birth  of  Christ  is  exceptional,  and  we 
shall  presently  see  how  this  large  Exception  finds  admission  among  other  large 
exceptions  in  the  scheme  of  nature,  creating  epochs"  (p.  132).  These  epoch- 
making  exceptions  are,  of  course,  Mr.  Wallace's  well-known  three  stages,  namely, 
the  appearance  of  vegetation,  of  sensation  in  the  animal,  and  of  consciousness  in 
man.  From  all  this,  to  be  sure,  it  follows  that  the  old  familiar  words  "miracu- 
lous" and  "supernatural"  are  out  of  employment,  they  are  "counters  of  lost 
values."  The  argument  thus  indicated  speaks  for  itself.  The  book  is  really  a 
strong  one.  It  deals  not  with  generalities  but  with  generalizations.  It  levels  the 
altitudes  of  the  supernatural  to  the  smooth  plane  of  naturaUstic  evolution.  It 
Christianizes  civilization  and  then  naturalizes  Christianity.  Its  implied  i^x>lo- 
getic  is  so  concessive  as  to  make  it  more  of  a  task  to  argue  clearly  what  we  shall 
concede  than  what  we  shall  maintain,  what  we  are  to  give  up  than  what  we  are 
to  hold  on  to. 
Trenton.  Henrt  Collin  Minton. 

Hinduism  and  CHRisiiANmr.  By  the  Rev.  John  Robson,  D.D.,  formerly  of 
Aginea;  Author  of  The  Holy  Ohoet  the  Paraclete^  etc.,  etc.  Tliird  Edition. 
Edinburgh  and  London:  Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier,  1905.  8vo;  pp.  xv, 
211. 

In  spite  of  the  many  books  which  have  been  written  on  Hinduism,  "some  deal- 
ing with  the  whole  field,  others  with  particular  phases  or  localities,"  Dr.  Robson's 
modest  volume  still  supplies,  in  its  almost  wholly  rewritten  third  edition,  a  want 
which  no  other  book  has  sought  to  supply.  It  is  t^  "introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  religions  of  India."  Brahminism,  Buddhism,  Mohammedanism,  Jainism, 
Sikhism,  the  Brahma-Somaj,  the  Arya-Somaj — all  are  presented,  in  themselves, 
in  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  especially  in  their  contributions  to  the  Hindu- 
ism of  to-day.  In  each  case  this  is  done  with  so  much  attention  to  underlying 
principles  and  to  practical  results  that  though  the  book  aims  to  be  only  an  intro- 
duction to  the  religions  of  India,  it  gives  an  admirable  account  of  each  one  of 
them.  The  differences  between  them  are  brought  out  with  peculiar  clearness, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Buddhism  and  Brahminism,  by  contrasting  the 
philosophies  on  which  they  rest.  Most  happy,  too,  because  most  fair,  is  the 
comparison  of  Hinduism  with  Christianity,  and  the  prediction  of  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  latter.  The  erudition  and  philosophic  insight  of  the  author  are 
matched  by  the  simplicity,  clearness  and  vigor  of  his  style;  and  a  good  index 
makes  every  item  in  the  volume  easily  available.  Were  we  asked  to  name  the 
book  which  would  help  one  the  best  to  understand  the  religious  situation  in 
India,  we  should  recommend  first  of  all  and  at  once  Dr.  Robson's  Hinduism  and 
Christianity.  It  is  so  popular  that  it  must  interest  all;  it  is  so  scientific  that  no 
one  could  except  to  its  statements;  it  is  so  philosophic  that  it  ^rill  satisfy  even  the 
most  thoughtful. 

Princeton.  William  Brbnton  Grbxnx,  Jb. 


II.— EXEGETICAL   THEOLOGY. 

Bible  Problems  and  the  New  Material  for  their  Solution.  A  Plea  for 
Thoroughness  of  Investigation,  Addressed  to  Churchmen  and  Scholars. 
By  T.  K.  Cheynb,  D.Litt.,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy,  Oriel  Pro- 
fessor of  Interpretation  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Rochester. 
London:  Williams  &  Norgate;  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1904. 
Crown  8vo;  pp.  271. 

The  "Crown  Theological  Library/'  of  which  this  volume  forms  the  eighth 
number,  is  a  new  propaganda  of  what  in  our  modem  nomenclature  is  miscalled 
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"liberal''  Christianity.  The  most  of  the  essays  hitherto  published  in  it  are  trans- 
lations from  the  German  and  French  of  characteristic  papers  by  such  men  as 
Friedrich  Delitzsch,  Hamack,  Hermann,  Pfleiderer,  Lobstein,  R^ville,  Sabatier. 
They  give  the  series  the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  naturalize  in  lands  of  English 
speech  the  variety  of  "liberal"  Christianity  now  so  flourishing  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  An  occasional  paper  of  English  authorship  has,  however,  been  in- 
cluded. Among  these  certainly  none  can  put  in  a  better  claim  to  either  representa- 
tiveness or  readableness  than  this  sprightly  essay  by  Dr.  Cheyne.  Were  it  only 
on  the  score  of  literary  delight  no  one  ought  to  miss  anything  which  Dr.  Cheyne 
writes.  The  fine  patience  with  which  he  bears  with  the  intellectual  backwardness 
of  the  iminstructed  multitude  whom  he  considers  it  his  duty  to  correct;  the  tender 
solicitude  with  which  he  chides  his  fellow-laborers  in  the  field  of  Biblical  criticism 
for  their  slowness  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  this  prophet  has  spoken;  the  depth 
of  the  interest  which  he  exhibits  in  the  religion  which  he  makes  it  his  business 
sedulously  to  undermine;  the  carefully  chosen  phraseology  with  which  he  gloves 
the  hand  with  which  he  crushes;  the  childlike  frankness  with  which  he  confesses 
his  own  great  attainments  and  achievements,  and  congratulates  the  Christian 
world  on  its  possession  in  these  confused  days  of  a  guide  to  truth  who  unites 
within  himself  such  clearness  of  sight,  loftiness  of  aim,  courage  and  tenderness — 
is  it  not  all  most  engaging?  When  we  add  to  these  fascinations  of  manner  the 
rich  residuum  of  facts  which  the  prudent  reader  may  always  strain  out  from  Dr. 
Cheyne's  imaginative  constructions,  and  the  stimulus  which  he  is  sure  to  receive 
from  contact  with  so  widely-read  a  scholar,  it  will  be  readily  understood  with 
what  pleasure  each  succeeding  publication  of  Dr.  Che3me's  is  received  by  a  very 
broad  public. 

The  present  essay  is  an  expansion  of  a  lecture  delivered  before  a  society  called 
"The  Churchmen's  Union,"  and  is  couched  throughout  in  the  tone  of  a  heart-to- 
heart  talk  from  a  churchman  to  his  fellow-churchmen,  with  whom  he  feels  heartily 
at  one  in  all  that  is  of  the  deepest  concern,  though  not  perhaps  insensible  that  it 
has  fallen  to  him  to  become  the  leader  of  his  brethren  to  a  better  outlook  than 
may  possibly  at  present  obtain  among  them.  He  describes  the  task  which  he 
undertakes  as  "partly  an  exposition  of  new  facts,  partly  a  plea  for  a  bolder  style 
of  Biblical  criticism,  justified  and  invited  by  those  facts."  This  bolder  Biblical 
criticism  which  he  wishes  to  commend  has  its  application  not  merely  to  the  Old 
Testament,  but  also,  and  chiefly  in  this  lecture,  to  the  New.  The  new  facts  to 
which  he  appeals  are  the  facts  unearthed  by  recent  Oriental  archaeology.  In 
effect  the  lecture  is  a  plea  for  the  employment  of  the  results  of  recent  research  in  the 
field  of  Oriental  archsBology  not  merely  to  the  elucidation  but  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Biblical  records — in  both  Testaments.  Their  bearing  on  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  more  fully  recognized  and  therefore  is  here  less 
fully  entered  upon:  their  bearing  on  the  understanding  of  the  New  Testament  it 
is  therefore  made  the  business  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lecture  to  insist  upon. 
"In  short" — the  lecturer  himself  thus  sums  up  this  part  of  his  contention — "there 
are  parts  of  the  New  Testament — ^in  the  Gospels,  in  the  Epistles,  and  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse— which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  newly  discovered  fact  of  an  Orien- 
tal s3rncretLsm,  which  began  early  and  continued  late.  And  the  leading  factor 
in  this  is  Babylonian."  The  purpose  of  the  lecture  may  be,  therefore,  not  unfairly 
described  as  an  attempt  to  popularize  the  application  of  Pan-Babylonism  for 
"accounting  for"  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  for  the  Old — although,  of  course, 
"Pan-Babylonism"  must  be  understood  here  in  no  narrow  sense,  but  rather,  in 
accordance  with  Prof.  Cheyne's  effort  to  do  justice  to  the  entire  range  of  recent 
Oriental  investigation,  broadly  enough  to  include  the  entirety  of  ancient  Shemitic 
culture. 

The  contention  of  the  lecture  with  respect  to  the  Old  Testament  is,  in  brief, 
that  "it  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  argued  out  of  existence  that  we  have  recently 
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acquired  two  new  keys  to  the  Old  Teetament,  by  which  great  problems  are  b<»ng 
brought  nearer  to  a  solution."  One  of  these,  he  continues,  "is  furnished  by  a 
critacal  Assyriology,  soon,  we  may  hope,  to  be  reinforced  from  South  Arabia;  the 
other,  by  a  more  methodical  textual  criticism."  Why  any  one  should  attempt "  to 
argue  out  of  existence  "  such  a  fact  as  is  here  asserted,  we  cannot  ourselves  ima^ne. 
No  one  doubts  the  value  of  "a  critical  Assyriology"  to  Old  Testament  interpre- 
tation; and  certainly  one  of  the  chief  desiderata  of  Old  Testament  criticism  is 
"a  more  methodical  textual  criticism" — for  nothing  has  brought  greater  or  more 
deserved  reproach  upon  the  reigning  school  of  Old  Testament  textual  criticism 
than  its  subjective  arbitrariness.  Dr.  Cheyne  is  simply  confusing  in  his  thought 
the  recognition  accorded  to  ''the  two  keys  to  the  Old  Testament"  he  instances, 
and  the  reception  given  to  the  use  which  he  himself  has  made  of  these  keys. 
The  heartiest  recognition  of  the  value  of  "a  critical  Assyriology  "  "reinforced  from 
South  Arabia"  is  entirely  consistent  with  a  mostdecisive  rejection,  for  both  method 
and  result,  of  Dr.  Cheyne's  attempt  to  apply  what  he  deems  the  results  already 
attained  by  these  branches  of  investigation  to  the  problem  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament.  And  the  most  convinced  conviction  of  the  clamant  need 
of  a  "more  methodical  textual  criticism"  of  the  Old  Testament,  happily,  need 
not  commit  us  to  the  acceptance  of  Dr.  Cheyne's  textual  criticism  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament: it  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  the  very  reason  why  we  cannot  accept  Dr. 
Cheyne's  textual  criticism,  either  in  methods  or  in  results.  There  is  much  that 
Dr.  Cheyne  says  about  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  with  which  we 
find  ourselves  in  full  agreement.  We  agree,  for  example,  that  the  ascertainment 
of  the  traditional  text  or  texts  and  the  ascertainment  of  the  true  text  are  two 
different  problems,  and  ought  to  be  kept  separate.  We  agree,  moreover,  that  the 
ascertaining  of  the  texts  that  underlie  the  Massoretic  and  the  Septuagint  trans- 
missions is  the  prior  duty,  to  which  succeeds  the  further  duty  of  "approximating 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  true  text"  that  lies  underneath  both  transmissions. 
We  agree,  moreover,  that  much  of  the  current  criticism  of  the  text  is  arbitrary 
and  subjective  and  can  lead  us  no  whither.  We  feel  no  impulse  to  demur  to  the 
declaration  that  further  criticism  of  the  text  must  take  "account  of  Winckler's 
discovery  of  Musri  and  Kds  in  the  inscriptions."  But  we  should  be  sorry  to 
think  that  this  agreement  in  obvious  principles  would  conmiit  us  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  new  Bible  which  Dr.  Cheyne  has  written  on  the  basis  of  his  Jerahmeel 
theory,  or  even  of  the  new  Psalms  which  he  has  produced  by  the  help  of  a  criti- 
cism which  seems  to  us  in  its  subjectivity  and  arbitrariness  to  surpass  all  that 
has  gone  before  it — ^though  that,  of  course,  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  volume  is  to  carry  into  the  New  Testament — some- 
what vi  et  armiSf  it  must  be  confessed — the  "Pan-Babylonism"  which  has  already 
become  an  old  story  in  Old  Testament  criticism.  Its  fundamental  thesis  is 
that  "facts  of  Oriental  archaeology  (including  mythology)  may  hopefully  be 
brought  into  connection  with  the  New  Testament" ;  or,  to  be  more  specific,  that 
"the  form  of  the  most  peculiar  and  difficult  New  Testament  statements  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  newly  discovered  fact  of  the  all-pervading  influence  of 
Oriental  and  more  particularly  Babylonian  and  Persian  systems  of  belief."  When 
stated  in  this  broad  manner  there  is  nothing,  of  course,  in  principle  to  be  objected 
to  this  thesis.  The  New  Testament  writers  were  men  of  their  time,  and  wrote, 
of  course,  in  language  and  modes  of  statement  formed  under  the  influence  of  the 
ideas  of  their  time.  It  would  be  strange  if  there  were  discoverable  in  their  thought 
and  speech  no  traces  of  systems  of  bdief  which  could  with  any  show  of  right  be 
called  "all-pervading."  The  mischief  lies  in  Dr.  Cheyne's  definition  of  what  he 
calls  "peculiar  and  difficult  New  Testament  statements,"  and  his  determination 
of  the  line  which  divides  the  "form"  of  these  statements  from  their  "essence." 
The  particular  "peculiar  and  difficult  statements"  which  he  adduces  as  illustra- 
tions of  his  thesis  are  the  New  Testament  accounts  of  "the  Virgin-birth  of  Jesus 
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Chriat,  His  Descent  into  the  nether  world,  His  Resurrection  and  His  Ascension." 
As  the  result  of  his  discussion  he  suggests  that  "on  the  ground  of  facts  supplied 
by  archeology,  it  is  plausible  to  hold  that  ail  these"  ''four  forms  of  Christian 
belief"  "arose  out  of  a  pre-Christian  sketch  of  the  life,  death,  and  exaltation  of 
the  expected  Messiah,  itself  ultimately  derived  from  a  widely  current  mythic 
tradition  respecting  a  solar  deity." 

We  must  observe  the  slight  difference  in  language  between  this  last-cited  propo- 
sition and  the  one  formerly  cited.  There  Dr.  Cheyne  spoke  of  the  possibility 
of  accounting  for  the  "form"  of  certain  "New  Testament  statements"  from  the 
influence  of  certain  Oriental  beliefs:  now  he  speaks  of  these  Oriental  myths  sup- 
plying an  account  of  the  "form"  of  certain  "Christian  beliefs,"  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
latter  and  far  more  serious  proposition  which  his  arguments  are  directed  to  justify. 
His  contention  is  not  that  the  New  Testament  writers  tended  to  express  the  facts 
of  the  virgin-birth,  the  descent  into  hell,  the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension  of  our 
Lord  in  language  which  had  been  formeiiy  employed  to  express  certain  Oriental 
myths,  and  which  therefore  preserved  a  certain  coloring  derived  from  them.  It 
is  rather  that  Christians  had  already,  when  the  New  Testament  was  written,  come 
through  the  influence  of  these  myths  to  express  their  fundamental  ideas  in  terms 
of  a  virgin-birth,  descent  into  hell,  resurrection  and  ascension.  The  fundamental 
ideas  so  expressed,  therefore,  have  in  themselves  no  implication  of  a  virgin-birth, 
descent  into  hell,  resurrection,  ascension  as  actually  occurring:  these  things  all 
belong  to  the  m3rthical  form  and  are  to  be  accounted  for,  not  as  things  that  really 
happened  and  are  therefore  recounted  in  the  narrative,  but  as  modes  of  concep- 
tion inherited  from  immemorial  mythological  stories,  running  back,  for  the  most 
party  to  Babylon  for  their  original  forms.  What  the  real  nature  is  of  "the  essen- 
tial Christian  truths"  which  are  enshrined  in  these  mythical  forms  as  in  their 
"suitable  caskets,"  and  to  which  the  faith  "of  the  Christian  is  pledged,"  Dr. 
Cheyne  indicates  to  us  only  with  brevity — ^his  mam  object  in  this  lecture  being  to 
show  whence  the  forms  were  derived,  not  what  the  substance  is.  In  his  most 
succinct  statement  he  tells  us  that  "the  chief  of  them  are, — ^the  uniqueness  of  the 
personality  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  inunense  worth  of  His  act  of  absolute  self- 
sacrifice  ;  then,  by  inference,  the  indestructibleness  of  His  personality,  its  perpetual 
redemptive  capacity,  and  its  identity  with  that  manward  aspect  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  so  full  of  mingled  grandeur  and  compassion,  which  by  early  efforts  of 
theological  thought  acquired  the  names  of  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Word 
of  Qod."  It  is  only  (or  at  least  chiefly)  these  few  starved  and  hunger-bitten 
dogmas  that  he  recognizes  as  the  substance  of  those  "forms"  of  Christian  belief. 

Dr.  Cheyne,  of  course,  tells  us  that  there  is  nothing  disparaging  to  the  Christian 
beliefs  in  his  theory.  He  means,  of  course,  the  Christian  beliefs  he  has  just 
enumerated  as  "the  essential  Christian  truths"  enshrined  in  these  mythological 
caskets.  He  would  scarcely  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  theory  disparaging 
to  the  Christian's  beliefs  of  a  virgin-birth,  descent  into  hell,  resurrection  and  ascen- 
aion  fcM*  Christ.  At  least  those  who  will  read,  even  with  the  best  wiU,  his  equation 
of  the  Messiah  and  Michael  and  Marduk,  and  of  the  virgin-mother  with  the 
mother  who  was  virgin  only  in  the  sense  that  she  was  not  a  wife,  will  scarcely  credit 
that  Dr.  Cheyne  supposes  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  theory  disparaging  to  the 
Christian  belief  in  the  virgin-birth  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  But  these  beliefs  are 
in  his  theory  not  Christian  beliefs,  but  only  the  forms  in  which  the  real  Christian 
beliefs  have  become  enshrined  as  men  have  sought  to  give  them  expression, 
limited  as  they  were  by  the  modes  of  expression  accessible  or  familiar  to  them. 
If  any  chance  still  to  look  upon  such  beliefs  as  themselves  "Christian  beliefs," 
"essential  Christian  truths,"  which  enter  into  the  very  fabric  of  Christianity  (as 
all  of  the  Lord's  apostles  did,  and  the  Lord  Himself  as  reported  by  them),  why 
then,  €^  course,  he  must  recognize  that  the  Christianity  of  which  they  are  essential 
parts  is  shattered  by  Dr.  Che3me's  theory.    The  most  interesting  part  of  Dr. 
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Cheyne's  theory  thus  comes  to  be  the  conception  of  the  essential  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity— of  the  nature,  that  is,  of  the  Christian  religion — which  it  embodies  and, 
if  it  should  prove  to  be  sound,  necessitates.  These  essential  truths — ^we  have  al- 
ready enumerated  them — constitute  in  efifect  Dr.  Cheyne's  Confession  of  Fiuth. 
Do  they  constitute  also  Christianity?  Certainly  not, — as  Christianity  has  been 
hitherto  understood,  whether  by  its  foimders,  or  its  propagators,  or  its  adherents. 
The  upshot  of  Dr.  Cheyne's  theory,  then,  is  that  it  offers  us  a  new  Christianity — a 
Christianity  independent  of  such  old  forms  of  belief  as  the  virgin-birth,  the  descent 
into  hell,  the  resurrection,  the  ascension. 

Is  this  new  Christianity  an  improvement  on  the  old  Christianity?  That  is  the 
great  question.  That  is  to  say,  for  Dr.  Cheyne.  It  is  not  an  important  question  for 
the  rest  of  us.  For  judging  by  the  evidence  that  is  here  presented  for  it,  it  is  not 
apt  to  become  the  Christianity  of  very  many  others,  at  least  of  those  who  are  used 
to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  tiiat  is  in  them.  But  Dr.  Cheyne's  main  interest,  one 
would  think,  since  this  has  become  his  Christianity,  would  naturally  centre  in  the 
query  whether  this  is  an  adequate  Christianity.  And  one  would  think  that, 
trained  as  he  has  been  as  a  "Churchman,"  Dr.  Cheyne  might  well  cherish  serious 
doubt  on  that  point.  The  new  Christianity  he  offers  us  is  certainly  not  the  Chris- 
tianity one  would  expect  from  a  good  Churchman — ^whose  professed  creed  is  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  incorporating  as  they  do  "the  Three  Creeds" ;  and  whose  ordi- 
nary vehicle  of  public  worship  is  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Of  course, 
the  modes  of  expression — ^and  even  the  conceptions  expressed — found  in  these 
docimients  may  also  be  represented  as  mere  "forms,"  quite  as  well  as  the  modes 
of  expression — and  conceptions  expressed — found  in  the  Scriptures.  But  two 
questions  will  arise  here — one  for  us,  and  one  for  Dr.  Cheyne.  We  should  ask 
where  this  interpretation  of  modes  of  expression  and  conceptions  expressed  as 
mere  "forms" — husks  concealing  a  kernel — is  to  end?  Whether  it  may  not  be 
ultimately  applied  even  to  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity  which  Dr.  Cheyne 
himself  still  enumerates  as  such?  Dr.  Cheyne  should  ask,  and  one  would  think 
should  ask  seriously,  whether,  if  his  representation  be  true,  Socinianism  has  not 
at  length  won  its  tardy  victory?  For  after  all  Dr.  Cheyne's  new  Christianity 
is  just  old  Socinianism. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfikld. 

The  International  CRmcAL  Commentary.  A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Com- 
mentary on  Amos  and  Hosea.  By  William  Rainet  Harper,  Professor  of 
Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1905.    Pp.  clxxxi,  424.    $3.00  net. 

In  the  repleteness  of  the  information  which  the  author  places  at  the  command 
of  his  readers  on  these  two  prophecies  from  the  northern  kingdom,  this  book 
excels.  The  material,  industriously  gathered  during  fourteen  years  of  incessant 
instruction  in  the  classroom — ^it  wiU  be  noticed  that  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  speaks  in  this  volume  as  the  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures — ^has  been  systematized  and  condensed  until  it  has  been  brought 
within  the  limits  of  six  hundred  pages.  Naturally  no  words  have  been  unneces- 
sarily used.    The  book  is  a  marvel  of  compactness. 

Of  course  the  work  is  up  to  date.  The  writer  possesses  full  acquaintance  with 
recent  investigations  concerning  the  text  and  structure  of  the  two  prophecies,  as 
well  as  the  exposition  of  scholars  of  every  generation.  The  author  discovers  more 
interpolations  in  the  text  than  do  Duhm,  Stade,  Wellhausen  and  Cheyne:  in 
Amos  thirty-five  verses  or  parts  of  verses  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  verses, 
and  in  Hosea  fifty-one  out  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  besides  some  slight 
emendations.  But  his  additional  excisions  are  of  minor  importance,  and  the 
rejection  seems  to  be  primarily  determined  by  Uie  requirements  of  the  theoretical 
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strophical  structure  of  the  prophecies  (see  the  comments  on  Amos  iv.  76,  8a; 
V.  186,  226;  vi.  5,  "Uke  David";  vii.  la;  viii.  2a;  Hos.  ii.  6,  8,  9, 16,  17,  18). 
If  the  author's  conception  of  the  structure  of  these  two  prophecies  is  correct,  then 
we  must  be  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  Hebrew  poets  did  not  pour  forth  their 
words  spontaneously,  dropping  almost  unconsciously  into  parallel  and  rhythmic 
utterances  through  habit  and  temperament,  but  bestowed  as  great  care  on  the 
strophical  arrangement  and  the  rhythm  as  modem  poets  give  to  meter.  Not  only 
is  "strophic  criticism"  (p.  cbdx)  an  important  method  of  recovering  the  original 
text,  but  naturally  the  theory  of  Israel's  history  current  in  the  critical  school 
to  which  the  author  belongs  is  regarded  as  determinative  of  the  exegesis  or  the 
bearing  of  a  passage.  For  example,  a  certain  act  is  ''not  a  violation  of  the  law 
of  the  central  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem  (Deut.  xii.  4-7),  for  that  law  had  not  yet 
been  promulgated"  (p.  91);  and  agun,  "for  up  to  this  time  emphasis  had  not 
been  placed  in  heart  worship"  (p.  133) ;  and  again,  "for  the  sin-ofifering  was  \m- 
known  prior  to  Ezekiel"  (p.  257).  It  is  a  cause  of  surprise  that  with  the  wealth 
of  citation  in  which  the  author  indulges,  yet  on  these  subjects  the  defense  of  the 
genuineness  by  such  writers  as  Green  (cited  pp.  322, 406),  Vos,  Robertson  has  been 
overlooked.    In  this  respect  the  book  is  not  judicial. 

The  yield  from  the  vast  literature  laid  under  contribution  for  light  on  matters 
philological,  geographical,  historical,  exegetical,  textual,  has  been  admirably 
classified.  The  investigations  of  the  ages  have  been  placed  before  the  reader  in 
compact  and  orderly  form.  But  it  is  here  that  the  few  formal  defects  of  the  work 
appear.  1 .  The  material  has  not  been  fully  digested ;  opinions  being  classified,  but 
frequently  left  without  discussion.  Here  again  the  work  is  not  judicial.  One  often 
looks  in  vain  for  results  to  be  reached  or  for  progress  to  be  made  toward  result. 

2.  In  the  effort  after  complete  citation,  absurd  suggestions,  sometimes  dating 
from  ages  long  before  the  rise  of  scientific  philology  and  exegesis,  are  painstak- 
ingly classified  along  with  explanations  that  are  really  worthy  of  consideration. 

3.  The  book  is  overloaded  with  irrelevant  material.  On  geographical  names  and 
on  matters  of  archaeology  comprehensive  articles,  extending  to  a  page  or  a  page 
and  a  half  in  length,  are  introduced,  to  the  distraction  of  the  reader,  instead  of 
confining  the  remarks  to  matters  pertinent  to  the  references  of  the  prophet. 
These  articles  belong  to  the  Bible  dictionary,  not  to  the  commentary.  This 
feature  is  notably  apparent  in  connection  with  the  opening  chapters  of  Amos, 
where  geographical  names  abound.  The  volmne  might  have  been  cut  down  by 
the  omission  of  irrelevant  matter,  perhaps  one-quarter,  without  sacrifice  of  any- 
thing pertinent  to  its  problems  and  with  a  gun  of  space  for  the  adequate  discus- 
sion of  the  material. 

We  cannot  dose  without  mentioning  the  great  value  of  the  footnotes  as  an 
index  to  the  literature  on  all  points  under  consideration. 

Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 

The  Structure  of  the  Text  of  the  Book  of  Hosea.  By  William  Rainet 
Harper,  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures  in  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1905.  Pp.  51. 
Price,  $1.00  net. 

This  brochure  is  a  necessary  companion  to  the  author's  commentary  on  AmoB 
and  Hosea.  It  offers  a  Hebrew  text  and  an  English  translation  which  embody 
the  results  of  the  textual  criticism  of  the  prophecy  of  Hosea.  Its  more  novel 
feature  is  its  reliance  upon  rhythm  and  strophic  structure  for  the  recovery  of  the 
original  form  of  this  prophecy.  Unquestionably  uzuformity  of  movement  and 
flow  of  words  are  criteria  which  have  their  place  in  the  establishment  of  the  primi- 
tive text  of  a  piece  of  Hebrew  literature  so  poetic  and  elegant  as  is  the  prophecy 
of  Hosea,  for  the  Hebrew  poet  was  not  wont  to  offend  against  rh3rthm.    Still  his 
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ear  and  his  feeling  for  music  were  perhaps  not  exactly  ours;  and  he  doubtkas 
understood  and  employed  the  effect  upon  hearer  and  reader  of  intemiptiona  to 
the  even  and  regular  flow  of  utterance.  Rhythmic  critioiBm  must  be  cautious, 
and  neither  mechanical  nor  based  on  individual  sensitiveness  for  form  and  meas- 
ure. In  the  present  instance  the  work  has  been  done  with  thoroughneas,  patifiQee, 
ingenuity  and  care,  and  with  constant  reference  to  the  suggestions  of  othen. 
It  is  a  finished  product  of  rhythmic,  strophic  criticism.  The  form  of  the  prophetic 
word  has  undoubtedly  been  improved  in  S3rmmetry  and  rh3rthm,  when  judged  by 
the  norm  of  modem  Western  taste. 

To  secure  this  result  the  author  has  frequently  rearranged  the  text.  Fcft  exam- 
ple, the  whole  of  chapter  ii  (English  i.  10-ii.  23)  is  torn  from  its  present  connection; 
verses  4-7, 10-15, 19  (Hebrew  enumeration)  are  formed  into  a  section  and  i^aced 
after  chapter  iii;  and  the  remaining  verses  are  constructed  into  another  section, 
and  the  material  of  this  paragraph  is  further  arranged  by  making  verses  1-3 
follow  verses  20-25.  Less  wholesale  changes  are  made  elsewhere,  but  equal  free- 
dom is  taken  with  the  text:  thus  in  chapter  iv  the  last  clause  of  verse  14  is  inserted 
at  the  end  of  verse  4,  and  verse  11  is  introduced  between  the  two  halves  of  verse 
12;  in  chapter  vii  the  last  clause  of  verse  12  is  placed  between  verses  10  and  11 ; 
in  chf^>ter  viii  the  two  members  of  verse  5  are  transposed ;  in  chapter  ix,  verses  3 
and  4  are  transposed,  verse  16  is  put  between  verses  11  and  12,  and  the  last  dauae 
of  verse  12  is  removed  and  attached  to  verse  16 ;  in  chapter  x,  verse  7  is  put  into 
the  midst  of  verse  8 ;  in  chapter  xii,  verses  10, 14, 11  (English  emuneration)  foUow 
each  other  in  this  order;  and  in  chapter  xiv  the  last  clause  of  verse  3  (English)  is 
made  the  first  clause.  NaturaUy  this  free  treatment  of  the  prophet's  words 
enables  the  editor  to  secure  a  topical  arrangement  and  a  progressive  presentation 
of  thought  which  are  logical  and  B3rmmetrical.  But  at  the  same  time  one  is  led 
to  ask  how  the  prophet's  good  text,  even  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  transmisaion 
ever  became  so  strangely  confused. 

The  Hebrew  type  is  clear  and  sharp,  and  the  printed  page  is  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  A  few  typographical  errors  have  crept  into  the  Hebrew  text;  see  i.  3,  v.  76, 
vi.  9a,  11a.  At  vii.  15,  viii.  12,  ix.  6  the  numeral  is  lacking  by  the  Hebrew  text. 
The  errors  are  few  for  a  book  of  Semitic  text  composed  in  America. 

Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 

The  Spiarr  of  Odd  in  Biblical  Literature.  A  Study  in  the  History  of  Reli- 
gion. By  Irving  F.  Woon,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
Comparative  Religion  in  Smith  C!ollege,  Northampton,  Mass.,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Frank  C.  Porter,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology 
in  Yale  University.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  1904.  8vo;  pp 
xiv,  280.  . 

We  are  thankful  to  the  author  of  this  volume  for  having  given  us  in  it  a  con- 
tinuous and  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Apart  from  the  articles  in  the  Bible  dictionaries,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
in  recent  times,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  its  whole  extent 
after  a  purely  inductive  fashion.  The  book  gives  even  more  than  the  title  prom- 
ises, for  it  includes  a  much-needed  discussion  of  the  development  of  the  doctrine 
in  the  period  between  the  two  Canons,  both  in  its  Palestinian  and  Alexandrian 
form.  The  work  of  all  future  students  in  this  field  has  been  made  easier  by  the 
pioneer  work  the  author  has  done.  There  is  more  here  than  a  mere  collection  and 
classification  of  exegetical  facts.  Dr.  Wood  endeavors  to  trace  the  historical 
nexus  between  the  facts,  and  does  so  with  a  considerable  degree  of  independence 
of  judgment  and  penetration.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  extensive  modem 
literature  on  the  subject  and  makes  a  circumspect  use  of  it.  In  view  of  these  un- 
deniable merits  we  all  the  more  regret  that  the  author's  work  is  vitiated  by  what  we 
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must  consider  fundamentally  wrong  principles.  He  follows  the  chronological 
redii^tribution  of  the  Old  Testament  writingB  based  on  the  current  critical 
hypothesis.  AU  his  historical  oonstmctions  stand  or  fall  with  this.  If  jever  the 
hypothesis  in  question  should  lose  its  present  vogue,  the  work  would  have  to  be 
aU  done  over  again.  But  what  is  even  more  serionsi  in  our  opinion,  is  the  purely 
phenomenalistic  spirit  in  which  the  author  proceeds  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
title,  it  will  be  observed,  introduces  the  woric  as  "A  Study  in  the  History  of  Reli- 
gion." This  means  that  the  Biblical  facts  are  placed  on  a  line  with  all  extra- 
Biblical  groups  of  facts  in  the  history  of  religion.  The  element  of  an  objective 
special  revelation  is  left  out  of  account  entirely.  While  this  might  be  permissible, 
if  a  purely  apologetic  valuation  of  the  Biblical  phenomena  in  comparison  with 
those  of  other  religions  were  intended,  the  matter  becomes  entirely  different 
where,  as  is  the  case  here,  an  explanation  of  the  at  least  proximate  origin  of  the 
phenomena  is  attempted.  Where  Dr.  Wood  alludes  to  the  causality  back  of  the 
facts  he  does  so  in  terms  like  the  following:  "The  origins  of  the  idea  of  the  Spirit 
lie  in  the  common  ground  of  early  religious  concepts.    The  growth  of  it  may  be 

explained  by  laws  which  we  find  working  in  all  early  religions If  there 

is  ever  a  providence  in  the  history  of  himian  thought,  surely  here  is  a  place  where 
it  may  be  seen"  (p.  37).  This  powerful  conviction  (viz.,  that  his  message  came 
from  Jehovah),  with  its  accompaniment  of  a  strong  emotion,  was  not  resolved  by 
the  prophet  into  elements  of  patriotism,  reflection,  logic  and  religious  feeling,  but 
taken  entire,  just  as  he  experienced  it,  for  a  divine  gift"  (p.  44).  "The  growth  of 
high  religious  ideas  has  always  been  due  to  personal  religious  insight,  whether 

one  calls  that  insight  genius  or  im^iration It  would  be  possible  to  divide, 

not  religions  indeed,  for  they  are  always  complexes  of  the  lower  and  the  higher, 
but  religious  conceptions  into  lower  and  higher  according  as  they  were  the  gradual 
developments  of  religious  thoughts  influenced  by  environment  or  the  sudden 
transformation  of  old  ideas  in  the  mind  of  some  religious  genius.  Such  a  division 
woidd  be  the  modem  correlate  of  the  old  distinction  between  natural  and  super- 
natural religion.  The  former  might  be  called  racial  religious  concepts;  the  latter 
personal  religious  concepts.  The  new  ideas  of  the  Spirit  were  the  Pauline,  the 
old  those  which  we  may,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  call  primitive  Christian"  (pp. 
151, 152).  "All  the  manifestations  have  alike  a  psychological  basis.  Even  such 
phenomena  as  visions  and  the  speaking  with  tongues  are  in  reality  as  much  the 
augmentation  of  natural  powers  as  are  wisdom  and  boldness  of  utterance' '  (p. 
172).  "As  the  story  of  Cornelius  lies  at  present  in  the  narrative  the  impression 
is  conveyed  that  the  message  of  the  Spirit  to  Peter  contained  information  super- 
naturally  supplied:  Three  men  wait  thee,  go  with  them,  nothing  doubting,  for  I 
have  sent  them.  We  certainly  cannot  say  with  any  assurance,  however,  that  this 
would  be  the  interpretation  of  the  facts,  if  we  had  them  as  they  occurred"  (p.  184). 
It  is  obvious  that  under  such  conditions  revelation  can  be  nothing  more  than 
the  invisible  reverse  side,  the  backgroimd  of  divine  immanence  to  the  psycho- 
logical processes.  It  breaks  at  no  point  through  the  web  of  phenomena.  In 
other  words,  all  revelation  is  reduced  to  the  category  of  natural  revelation,  as  the 
quotation  given  above  from  pp.  151,  152,  itself  intimates.  Now  we  submit 
that  for  everybody  who  truly  believes  in  an  objective  revelation  and  to  whom  this 
revelation  is  a  supernatural  reality  projected  into  the  phenomenal  world,  a  dis- 
cussion based  on  premises  like  the  above  must  from  the  outset  fall  under  the 
judgment  not  merely  of  being  inadequate,  but  of  necessity  false  and  distorted. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  dealing  with  the  Spirit  of  God  in  Hebrew 
Thought,  the  other  with  the  Spirit  of  God  in  New  Testament  Thought.  The  sub- 
divisions of  Part  I  discuss  the  writings  before  the  Ebcile,  the  Origin  of  the  Concep- 
tion, the  Canonical  writings  after  the  Exile,  the  Palestinian-Jewish  writings,  the 
Alexandrian-Jewish  writings.  Those  of  Part  II  are  devoted  to  the  Synoptical 
Gospels,  the  Primitive  Christian  C)onception,  the  Pauline  writings,  the  Johannean 
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writmgB,  successively.  In  each  chapter  a  careful  classification  of  the  various 
aspects  of  the  usage  is  given,  and  the  aspects  present  in  or  absent  from  each  period 
are  pointed  out  by  means  of  a  continuous  comparison.  The  course  of  develop- 
ment foimd  may  be  briefly  outlined  as  foUows:  The  earliest  phenomena  to  which 
in  recorded  history  the  idea  of  the  Spirit  is  applied  are  those  of  ecstatic  prophecy. 
From  this  it  extended  to  warlike  prowess  already  in  the  same  early  period.  The 
later  prophets  in  their  reaction  against  the  older  and  cruder  forms  of  prophecy 
used  the  conception  of  the  Spirit  less  and  less,  till  in  the  Deuteronomic  period  it 
disappears  entirely  as  a  designation  of  the  source  of  prophecy.  A  third  stage  was 
entered  upon  where  the  idea  was  transferred  from  the  subjective  to  the  objective 
side,  and  the  Spirit  became  ««  God  active  in  the  human  life,  which  usage  then 
in  the  exilic  period  received  a  cosmical  as  well  as  a  large  historical  application, 
the  latter  both  in  the  retrospective  and  in  the  prospective  Messianic  sense.  In 
the  postexilic  period  the  use  of  the  idea  on  its  charismatic  side,  as  of  an  experi- 
mental reality,  disappears  owing  to  the  Deistic  tendency  of  Judaism,  although 
as  a  traditional  idea  relating  to  the  past  it  remained.  Alexandrian  Judaism  added 
no  new  element,  but  repristinated  under  the  influence  of  Greek  mantic  concep- 
tions the  notion  peculiar  to  the  crude  stage  of  early  Hebrew  prophecy,  applying 
this  notion  to  all  Old  Testament  prophecy.  In  the  New  Testament  the  influences 
of  the  Spirit,  since  long  associated  with  the  Messiah,  are  felt  to  have  become  a 
present  reality.  While  this  allowed  of  wide  expansion,  at  first  only  strongly 
emotional  experiences  were  attributed  to  the  Spirit.  The  operation  of  the  Spirit 
remains  confined  to  man  as  in  the  earliest  Hebrew  stage.  To  the  cosmic  sphere 
it  is  not  again  extended  during  the  entire  New  Testament  period.  The  author, 
in  noting  this,  expresses  the  belief  that  Christian  theology  has  followed  the  New 
Testament  in  this  limitation  (a  strange  statement)  and  the  hope  that  it  will  never 
do  otherwise,  because  the  Spirit  of  God  belongs  of  right  only  to  the  action  of  God 
in  human  hearts,  such  being  its  New  Testament  meaning  and  its  only  correct  use. 
finally,  in  Paul  the  idea  of  the  Spirit  reaches  its  highest  and  final  stage  of  devel- 
opment, inasmuch  as  he  makes  it  cover  the  entire  ethical  and  religious  life  and 
conceives  of  the  Spirit  as  an  abiding  possession  of  the  believer.  To  this  the 
Johannean  type  of  thought  has  added  nothing  new.  In  point  of  fact,  it  has  not 
fully  reached  or  reproduced  the  rich  Pauline  content  of  the  idea.  For,  although 
the  Spirit  here  likewise  is  an  abiding  gift,  and  the  conception  of  occasional  charis- 
matic operations,  which  still  stands  side  by  side  with  the  new  meaning  in  Paul, 
has,  on  the  whole,  dropped  out,  nevertheless,  with  the  exception  of  chap.  iii.  3-^, 
the  Spirit  is  not  represented  in  John  as  the  origin  of  the  Christian  life;  there  being 
substituted  for  this  the  direct  mystical  relation  to  Christ  and  God,  and  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  is  rather  prophetic  than  ethical,  a  work  of  instructing  in  and  witness- 
bearing  to  the  truth  for  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  review  every  single  link  in  this  construction.  We  con- 
fine omrselves  to  touching  upon  a  few  of  the  most  important  points.  Objection 
might  be  raised  to  the  comparative  isolation  in  which  the  author  keeps  his  subject, 
confining  himself  strictly  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  avoiding  the  investigation  of 
the  allied  subject  of  the  Spirit-nature  of  the  divine  as  such.  He  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Spirit  is  seldom  used  for  God  ab  intra.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  God  is  called  Spirit,  and  that  in  what  Dr.  Wood  considers  the  earliest  accessi- 
ble period.  Of  course  it  is  quite  possible  to  maintain  that  the  several  representa- 
tions of  God's  being  Spirit,  of  His  having  Spirit,  and  of  His  sending  Spirit  are 
entirely  separate  and  distinct  in  their  roots,  but  in  that  case  it  would  not  have 
been  superfluous  to  state  this  explicitly,  so  as  to  prevent  confusion  of  thought.  In 
our  view,  Isa.  xxxi.  3  (a  passage  not  referred  to  by  Dr.  Wood)  shows  how  dose  the 
''static''  and  the  "dynamic"  usage  of  the  Spirit  may  occasionally  lie  together. 
Another  point  on  which  the  investigation  might  to  advantage  have  been  pushed 
farther  concerns  the  relations  between  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  notion  of  wind. 
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The  author  cursorily  refers  in  a  footnote  to  Wendt's  use  of  this  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  development,  but  prefers  himself  to  recur  upon  the  idea  of  ''breath/' 
leaving  the  other  view  and  its  possible  relations  to  his  own  theory  undiscussed. 

To  the  Spirit  as  the  basis  of  physical  life  in  man  Dr.  Wood  finds  for  the  preSxilic 
period  only  one  reference,  vis.,  Gen.  vi.  3,  although  on  account  of  the  uncertainty 
of  interpretation  he  is  compelled  to  place  a  mark  of  interrogation  even  here. 
As  to  the  Spirit  acting  upon  external  nature  outside  of  man,  he  draws  the  some- 
what artificial  distinction  that  in  the  prefixilic  period  this  action,  while  termi- 
nating upon  external  nature,  appears  always  in  connection  with  man,  whereas 
in  the  exilic  and  postexiHc  periods  the  Spirit  is  represented  as  operating  upon 
nature  altogether  apart  from  man.  We  touch  here  upon  a  more  or  less  doubtful 
element  in  the  author's  argumentation.  Though  not  oblivious  of  the  distinction 
between  non-occurrence  of  a  certain  usage  in  a  group  of  writings  and  ignorance 
of  the  period  represented  by  these  writings  with  the  usage  in  question,  he  yet,  in 
point  of  fact,  sometimes  builds  his  conclusions  on  the  identification  of  these  two. 
In  the  New  Testament  the  absence  of  explicit  references  to  the  cosmical  functions 
of  the  Spirit  is  interpreted  as  indicating  that  these  functions  were  no  longer 
believed  in,  in  deference  to  the  Deistic  trend  of  later  Judaism.  To  us  this  seems 
extremely  improbable,  seeing  that  the  cosmic  significance  of  the  Spirit's  work 
was  so  plainly  taught  in  the  Old  Testament. 

In  discussing  the  origin  of  the  conception,  the  author  adopts  the  view  that  it 
arose  from  the  conjunction  of  the  two  factors  of  a  waning  polydemonism  which 
began  to  subordinate  the  other  divine  beings  to  the  one  supreme  God,  and  of  a 
"divine  psychology"  which  represented  the  impact  of  God  upon  man  as  produced 
by  "the  breath  of  God."  The  question  arises  whether,  if  the  former  had  been 
an  influential  factor  in  the  production  of  the  idea,  the  personal  distinction  be- 
tween God  and  the  Spirit  ought  not  to  have  been  much  more  plainly  apparent 
than  it  actually  is  at  the  first.  In  the  author's  own  opinion  the  personality  of  the 
Spirit  is  an  idea  not  reached  by  even  the  most  advanced  New  Testament  teaching. 
The  Spirit,  he  says,  was  personal  indeed,  but  only  because  God,  who  is  the  Spirit 
in  a  certain  aspect,  is  personal.  This  fails  to  do  justice  to  Rom.  viii.  27,  where  the 
personality  of  the  Spirit  is  implied  in  a  relation  which  contradistinguishes  Him 
from  God. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  author  does  not  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  modem 
tendency  to  deny  to  the  Old  Testament  entirely  the  idea  of  an  operation  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  specifically  ethical  and  religious  sphere.  He  recogniases  distinct 
preformations  in  the  prophetic  literature  and  the  Psalms  of  the  later  Pauline 
development. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels  the  importance  of  the  Spirit  for  the 
consciousness  of  Jesus  is  minimized.  This  not  merely  in  the  sense  that  the  Paul- 
ine idea  of  the  Spirit  as  the  author  and  bearer  of  the  entire  religious  life  is  declared 
to  be  absent  from  our  Lord's  teaching.  Where  the  Johannean  discourses  are 
not  admitted  in  evidence,  and  moreover  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  the 
S3moptical  coloring  of  Jesus'  words  and  their  original  intent  (e.^.,  Matt.  vii. 
11,  preferred  to  Luke  xi.  13),  no  other  conclusion  could  be  expect^.  But  Dr. 
Wood  goes  farther  than  this.  He  believes  that  Jesus  had  a  positive  motive  for 
not  reaffirming  or  f lu-ther  developing  the  Old  Testament  beginnings  of  the  Pauline 
doctrine,  viz.,  the  desire  "to  have  his  disciples  brought  into  direct  and  immediate 
connection  with  God  Himself.  Even  so  thin  a  veil  as  the  idea  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
might  tend  to  obscure  the  relation"  (p.  136).  If  this  be  correct,  we  must  wonder 
that  the  Spirit  is  mentioned  by  our  Lord  at  all,  even  in  a  charismatic  aspect,  for 
the  religious  and  charismatic  cannot  be  kept  sharply  separated.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  author  reduces  also  the  charismatic  Spirit  as  consciously  possessed  by  Jesus 
to  far  narrower  proportions  than  are  usually  allowed  for  it.  In  the  saying  of 
Matt.  xii.  28,  about  the  casting  out  of  demons  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Lucan 
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reading  "by  the  finger  of  God"  is  preferred.  Unfortunately,  the  reference  to  the 
Spirit  remuns  in  the  immediately  following  statements  about  the  sin  committed, 
the  word  spoken  against  the  Spirit.  Inasmuch  as  these  latter  statements  are 
continuous  with  the  former  utterance,  it  foUows  that  Jesus,  even  if  He  said  "the 
finger  of  God/'  must  have  conceived  of  this  as  working  in  the  concrete  tfaroii^ 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Dr.  Wood  endeavors  to  escape  from  this  by  making  the  Spirit 
in  the  second  utterance  refer  not  to  the  Spirit  of  miracles  in  particular,  but  to  the 
Spirit  as  the  principle  of  Jesus'  Messianic  work  in  general.  We  cannot  consider 
this  a  plausible  exegesis.  The  contrast  between  the  sin  against  Jesus  and  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit  compels  us  to  take  the  Spirit  here  a  definite  extraorda- 
narily  palpable  manifestation  of  the  supernatural  in  Jesus'  work.  But  even  if 
the  exegesis  were  allowed,  at  any  rate  the  casting  out  of  demons  and  the  miraciwi 
wotdd  retain  their  place  as  parts  of  the  Messianic  work  and  in  so  far  as  operations 
of  the  Spirit.  Considenng  how  large  a  part  the  miracles  played  in  our  Liord's 
activity,  it  will  be  hard  to  maintain  that  the  Spirit  did  not,  at  least  as  the  charis- 
matic Spirit,  have  a  prominent  place  in  His  consciousness.  This  is  confirmed  by 
Luke  iv.  18,  where  in  the  enumeration  of  the  effects  of  the  Spirit-anointing  the 
mirades  are  certainly  included. 

The  place  of  the  Spirit  in  the  baptismal  formula.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  as  wdl  as  in 
the  accounts  of  the  temptation  of  Jesus  and  of  the  nativity,  is  considered  as  in  all 
probability  due  to  the  influence  of  early  Christian  tradition,  not  to  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  Himself.  We  note  that  on  the  last-mentioned  point,  the  account  of  the 
nativity,  the  author  does  not  follow  in  the  wake  of  those  modem  writers  who  find 
in  the  story  a  reflex  of  the  pagan  notion  of  a  physical  begetting  of  children  on 
.the  part  of  the  gods,  but  rather  an  attempt  to  avoid  and  protest  against  such 
offensive  ph3r8ical  conceptions  largely  current  among  the  Syrian  peoples,  by  means 
of  that  conception  of  the  Spirit  which  the  Hebrew  religion  had  developed. 

In  connection  with  this  whole  subject,  the  place  of  the  Spirit  in  the  synoptical 
teaching  of  Jesus,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  following  remarks  of  Katton- 
busch  (Daa  Apoatolische  Symbolj  II,  673) :  **  I  consider  it  nevertheless  probable  that 
the  reference  to  the  Pneumaor  the  promise  of  the  same  did  not  play  so  small  a  HUe  in 

the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  Synoptists The  whole 

Messianic  conception  was  so  indissolubly  linked  with  that  of  the  Spirit,  that  the 
idea  of  the  Spirit  inevitably  would  become  one  of  the  prominent  ideas  in  the 
consciousness  of  Jesus.  But  this  idea  in  its  popular  form  lay  open  to  the  same 
objection  as  the  Messianic  idea.    Jesus  could  neither  without  more  accept  it  nor 

without  more  reject  it By  the  whole  manner  of  his  activity,  by  everything 

He  taught  concerning  God,  He  endeavored  to  explain,  and  in  the  end  actually 
taught,  that  the  Spirit  was  something  more,  and  at  bottom  something  different 
from  what  the  people  believed." 

The  great  problem  in  the  New  Testament  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit  concerns  the  genesis  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  as  the  author  and 
permanent  bearer  of  the  entire  ethical  and  religious  life.  The  author  criticises 
the  various  theories  that  have  been  offered  in  solution  of  the  problem  and  con- 
cludes that  the  most  plausible  view  is  as  follows:  Paid  reached  his  doctrine  as  a 
result  of  the  combination  of  the  two  principles  that  the  Spirit  witnesses  for  and 
advances  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  that  the  most  impressive  witness,  the  most 
effectual  force  for  the  propagation  of  this  kingdom  lie  in  the  religious  and  ethical 
life  of  the  believer.  We  do  not  intend  to  deny  that  this  was  actually  a  determina- 
tive factor  in  the  shining  of  the  Apostie's  thought.  But  as  an  explanation  of  the 
complicated  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  Pneuma,  in  its  religious  and  ethical  signifi- 
cance as  a  whole,  we  think  it  wholly  inadequate  and  misleading.  The  proof  for 
this  lies  in  the  observation  that  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  o6p^  is  equally  comprehen- 
sive in  its  ethical  and  religious  reference  as  that  of  the  Pneuma.  Unless,  there- 
fore, we  assume  that  the  notion  of  the  adp^,  ethically  and  religiously  fl4>plied,  was 
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in  the  aposUe's  teaching  an  afterthought,  subsequently  developed  by  way^  of 
antithesis  out  of  the  already  matured  ethical  and  religious  conception  of  the 
Spirit,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  in  their  very  origin  these  two  ideas  were 
interdependent.  The  antithesis  oAp^ — nvevfia  must  in  itself  have  had  something 
to  do  in  Paul's  mind  with  that  expansion  of  the  Spirit-idea  which  is  so  characteris- 
tic of  his  teaching.  Two  further  elements,  it  seems  to  us,  will  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  every  attempted  solution.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Pauline  identi- 
fication between  the  Spirit  and  the  glorified  Christ  would  naturally  tend  toward 
making  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  co&ctensive  with  tiie  whole  life  of  the  believer, 
inasmuch  as  for  Paul  the  personal  Christ  possessed  such  an  all-pervading  influence 
over  the  religious  and  ethical  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pauline  conception  of 
the  eschatological  state  as  having  in  principle  begun  would  lead  to  the  same  result, 
because  the  Pneuma  is  the  specific  element  of  the  heavenly  state,  and  the  Chris- 
tian, being  in  the  heavenly  state,  could  not  but  be  in  the  Pneuma  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  permanent  sense.  It  is  a  pity,  we  think,  that  the  author  has  not 
put  the  question  more  in  detail  as  to  what  significance  the  Spirit  has  with  Paul 
for  the  eschatological  state,  both  for  the  resurrection-life  and  for  the  resurrection- 
event,  and  what  is  the  connection  between  this  and  the  peculiar  functions  the 
Apostle  ascribes  to  the  Spirit  in  the  creation  and  development  of  the  life  of  the 
believer  on  earth. 

In  conclusion  we  would  ask,  whether  it  is  quite  true  that  Paul  ''never  places 
the  Spirit  in  any  connection  with  the  glimpses  he  had  of  the  cosmic  relations  in 
the  purposes  of  God ''7  (p.  212).  Rom.  viii.  21-23,  in  a  context  pervaded  by  the 
idea  of  the  Spirit  as  the  prindple  of  liberty,  might  point  to  a  different  conclusion. 

In  the  bibliography  at  the  close  a  place  ought  to  have  been  given  to  Giesebrecht, 
Die  BerufahegaJbung  der  AlUestamentlichen  Propheten,  pp.  123-159.  Of  typo- 
graphical mistakes  we  note  Deut.  iv.  22  (for  32)  on  page  53,  and  iytov  for  iyUw, 
irovrdf  for  ff^vref  on  p.  63, 

Princeton.  Gbbrhabdub  Voa. 

A  Harmony  op  thk  Gospels  por  Historical  Study.  By  William  Arnold 
Stevens  and  Ernest  Dbwitt  Burton.  Third  edition.  Revised.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1904.     Pp.  x,  283.    $1. 

This  Harmony,  which  has  now  reached  its  third  edition,  is  already  well  known 
to  students  of  the  Gospels.  It  appeared  first  in  1893 ;  it  was  reprinted  in  1895  and 
in  1901  slightly  revised.  The  present  edition  has  been  more  thoroughly  revised  and 
enlarged.  The  plan  of  the  work  has  not  been  changed,  but  this  edition  has  been 
enriched  by  a  more  consistent  application  of  the  principles  on  which  the  EUmnony 
is  based  and  by  new  material.  A  third  margin  has  been  added  to  the  page,  show- 
ing the  renderings  adopted  in  the  text  of  the  American  Revised  Version  of  1901. 
The  following  is  the  Table  of  Contents:  Principal  Divisions  of  the  Harmony; 
Analytical  Outiine  of  the  Four  Gospels;  Index  to  the  Analytical  Outiine  and 
Harmony;  Text  of  the  Harmony;  Appendices:  1.  Principles  and  Methods  of 
Construction;  II.  Sa3rings  of  Christ  assigned  by  the  Evangelists  to  More  than 
One  Occasion;  III.  Old  Testament  Quotations  in  the  Gospels;  IV.  Method  of 
Study;  V.  Principal  Divisions  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  with  Calendar  Dates;  VI. 
Leading  Events  of  Jewish  History. 

Princeton,  W.  P.  Armstrono. 

A  Short  Introduction  to  the  Gospels.  By  Ernest  DBwrrr  Burton,  Pto- 
fessor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1904.     Pp.  viii,  144.    $1. 

Dr.  Burton's  littie  book  treats  the  four  Giospels  in  five  chapters,  one  being  de- 
voted to  the  Synoptic  problem.    The  four  chapters  on  the  several  Gospels  i^ 
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peared  originally  in  the  Biblical  World  for  1898,  1899  and  1900,  and  were  subse- 
quently reprinted  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Purpose  and  Plan  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
The  point  of  view  from  which  the  subject  is  discussed  is  stated  in  the  Preface: 
"To  us  to-day  the  highest  value  of  the  gospels  is  in  the  testimony  they  bring  us 

concerning  the  deeds,  words,  and  character  of  the  Lord  Jesus In  the 

endeavor  thus  to  discover  the  proper  point  of  view  from  which  to  study  each 
gospel,  it  is  the  gospel  itself  that  is  our  most  valuable  source  of  information.  All 
that  tradition  transmits  to  us  concerning  the  identity  of  the  author  and  his  aim 
in  writing  is  sure  to  be  seized  upon  with  eagerness,  all  the  greater  because  of  the 
meagemess  of  such  testimony,  and  is  rightly  scrutinized  with  the  most  diligent 
attention  that  it  may  be  made  to  yield  all  the  information  that  it  can  supply.  Yet 
at  its  best  tradition  tells  us  but  little,  and  that  little  only  the  record  of  ancient 
opinion.  The  internal  evidence  of  the  gospels  themselves — ^not  the  few  assertions 
which  they  contain  concerning  authorship  and  the  like,  but  the  constant  reflection 
on  every  page  of  the  point  of  view  and  aim  of  the  evangelist— comes  to  us  at  first 
hand,  and,  if  we  are  able  to  interpret  it  correctly,  3rields  us  evidence  that  cannot 
be  impeached." 

"It  is  to  this  internal  evidence  that  special  attention  is  directed  in  the  following 
pages.  Of  the  subjects  here  treated,  that  which  is  most  necessary  and  useful  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  several  gospels  is  a  knowledge  of  the  purpose,  point  of 
view  and  plan  of  the  gospel.  As  subsidiary  to  the  search  for  them,  the  evidence 
afforded  in  the  gospels  themselves  concerning  the  writer  and  the  reader  for  whom 
he  wrote  is  examined.  The  brief  quotations  of  ancient  traditions  respecting  the 
authorship  of  the  books  fill  in  the  present  treatment  the  place  of  least  importance, 
serving  only  to  suggest  the  relation  of  the  external  evidence  to  that  internal  evi- 
dence which  is  here  the  almost  exclusive  subject  of  study.  The  full  presenta- 
tion, scrutiny,  and  weighing  of  the  external  testimony  lie  quite  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  book,  the  specific  purpose  of  which  is  to  throw  upon  the  gospels  the  light 
concerning  their  origin  and  purpose  which  emanates  from  the  gospels  themselves." 

Internal  indications  point  to  a  Palestinian  Jew  as  the  author  of  our  first  Gospel. 
He  shows  himself  familiar  with  the  geography  of  Palestine,  with  Jewish  history, 
customs  and  classes  of  the  people  and  with  Jewish  ideas;  he  is  familiar  also  with 
the  Old  Testament  and  believes  in  it  as  a  book  containing  divinely  given  prophe- 
cies. The  external  evidence  agrees  with  the  internal,  but  is  more  specific,  naming  in 
the  title  Matthew.  The  Papian  tradition  (Euseb . ,  H .  £.  iii,  39)  also  names  Matthew, 
but  associates  him  with  a  Hebrew  gospel.  The  readers  for  whom  the  book  was 
primarily  intended  appear  from  the  internal  evidence  to  have  be^n  chiefly  Jewish 
Christian.  The  author's  purpose,  moreover,  may  be  seen  in  the  structure  of  his 
book.  The  historical  material,  while  arranged  chronologically  in  broad  outline, 
is  employed  for  argumentative  purposes.  ''The  first  main  division,  though 
including  only  material  pertaining  to  the  ancestry,  birth  and  infancy  of  Jesus, 
yet  makes  an  evidential  use  of  every  event  which  it  relates,  pointing  out  how  in 
each  of  the  narrated  facts  Old  Testament  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  Jesus.  The 
Galilean  ministry  is  scarcely  less  evidently  constructed  on  a  plan  which  is  more 
logical  than  chronological,  the  whole  constituting  an  exposition  of  the  nature  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  way  in  which  it  must  be  received  and  the  way  in 
which  the  Jews  did  actually  receive  it;  foreshadowing  their  rejection  of  the 
Messiah  and  their  consequent  downfall.  The  Passion  week,  though  the  material 
is,  with  a  few  significant  exceptions,  apparently  arranged  on  a  chronological 
plan,  is  yet  so  treated  as  to  present  the  evidence  for  the  fact  that  Christ  and 
his  kingdom  were  explicitly  and  clearly  presented  to  the  Jews  for  their  accept- 
ance, with  warning  of  the  consequences  to  them  of  rejection,  and  that  in  the  face 
of  such  presentation  and  such  warning  they  definitely  rejected  Christ  and  the 
kingdom."  By  observing  where  the  emphasis  is  placed  in  the  narrative  of 
Matthew,  we  may  discover  certain  characteristics  not    common    to  all   the 
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Synoptic  Gospels  which  reveal  as  themotiveof  its  argument "  the  purpose  to  prove 
that  Jesus  is  the  true  Messiah  of  the  Jews;  that  he  announced  and  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Qod,  expounding  its  true  nature,  and  setting  forth  its  relation  to  the 
Old  Testament  religion;  that  he  came,  first  of  all,  to  the  Jewish  nation;  that 
when  they  showed  signs  of  a  disposition  not  to  receive  his  message,  he  warned 
them  that  the  consequences  of  such  rejection  would  be  that  the  kingdom  would 
be  taken  from  them;  that,  in  fact,  they  did,  in  the  face  of  all  this  warning  and 
instruction,  reject  Jesus  and  put  him  to  death;  and  that  consequently  the  king- 
dom ceased  to  be  in  any  distinctive  sense  Jewish,  and  in  place  of  the  old  national 
dispensation  there  was  created  by  Jesus  himself  the  true  Jewish  Messiah,  a  king- 
dom of  all  nations;  thus,  universal  Christianity,  freed  from  all  national  restric- 
tions or  peculiarly  Jewish  institutions,  becomes  the  true  successor  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament religion;  the  true  Jew  must  be  a  follower  of  Jesus,  and,  in  consequence, 
leave  Judidsm  behind/' 

The  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  are  treated  after  a  similar  method.  In  chapter 
iv  the  Synoptic  problem  is  briefly  reviewed.  Chapter  v  treats  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  John.  Section  ii  is  entitled  ''Indications  of  Editorial  Work  in  the 
Gospel,"  in  which  the  recent  discussions  of  this  subject  are  noticed  and  a  scheme 
of  the  arrangement  suggested.  There  are  but  few  typographical  errors.  On 
page  69,  line  14,  read  Part  II  for  Part  I. 

Princeton.  W.  P.  Abicstrono. 

The  Teachino  of  Jesus  Concerninq  God  the  Father.  By  Archibald 
Thomas  Robertson,  D.D.  New  York:  American  Tract  Society,  150  Nas- 
sau Street.    Price,  75  cents. 

Dr.  Robertson's  book  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  disciple  of  Christ  who 
is  willing  to  listen  to  the  Master's  teaching  concerning  God  the  Father.  It  is  a 
safe  book,  for  the  author  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  position  of  orthodox  teachers. 
A  few  excerpts  will  prove  this.  "What  one  thinks  about  God  determines  his 
theology,  his  philosophy,  his  ethical  views,  his  conduct."  "The  theologies  of  all 
time  are  two— one  with  God  as  the  centre,  the  other  with  man  as  the  centre." 
"The  infinite  God  cannot  be  grasped  by  the  human  mind  either  by  inquiry  or 
by  revelation.  It  is  impossible  for  God  fully  to  manifest  Himself  to  men,  but  this 
fact  does  not  mean  that  God  cannot  at  all  reveal  Himself  to  some  men."  These 
excerpts  prove  that  the  writer  is  Calvinistic  in  his  presentation  of  the  truth.  We 
bear  with  him  when  he  closes  his  book  with  the  statement,  "Christocentric  theol- 
ogy is  the  kind  that  should  enlist  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  the  teacher  of  men, 
and  even  this  theology  should  not  come  between  Christ  and  the  sinful  heart." 
This  sa3dng  is  a  little  dark  and  out  of  harmony  with  the  general  character  of  his 
book,  which  is  theocentric  and  not  christocentric. 

He  is  also  optimistic  with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  men  of  culture  toward  God 
and  Christ.  Says  he:  "The  blatant  infidel  has  a  coterie  of  followers  here  and 
there  among  the  openly  wicked,  but  not  among  the  real  men  of  culture."  "The 
spiritual  interpretation  of  the  universe  holds  the  field  once  more.  The  doctrine 
of  the  immanence  of  God  is  more  clearly  perceived  in  our  day  than  ever,  but  needs 
to  be  reinforced  by  the  parallel  truth  of  the  transcendence  of  God.  In  a  word, 
the  modem  mind  is  open  to  futh  in  God."  "The  historic  Christ  fills  the  horizon 
of  modem  scholarship,  and  that  scholarship  is  reacting  to  the  admission  that  He 
b  the  eternal  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."  I  wish  I  could  see  things  in  such  a  rosy 
light. 

As  a  Biblical  critic  he  is  refreshingly  conservative.  "The  testimony  of  the 
Gospel  of  John  is  here  appealed  to  and  will  be  used  constantly  on  a  par  with  that 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels."  He  does  not  give  his  proofs  for  this  statement,  but 
then  his  book  is  written  for  the  common  reader.     We  might  question  the  prudence 
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of  such  a  statement  in  such  a  book,  but  the  position  taken  is  a  good  one.  How 
much  we  would  lose,  if  the  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  God  the  Father  a« 
recorded  in  the  gospel  according  to  St.  John  had  to  be  rejected  as  spurious. 

The  writer  has  also  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  theory  of  evolution.  "If  the 
evolutionary  view  of  the  world's  origin  be  correct,  it  does  not  follow  that  originally 
men  did  not  have  adequate  knowledge  of  God."  **  He,  i,e,,  God,  is  superhuman 
and  all-powerful,  is  Lord  of  nature  and  not  the  slave  of  His  own  laws.  He  can 
thunder  at  Sinai  and  He  can  speak  at  Horeb  in  the  still  small  voice."  "It  is 
sometimes  said  that  evolution  brings  Christ  imder  inevitable  law  and  makes  it 
impossible  for  Him  to  differ  in  nature  from  other  men,  however  far  He  excels 
them  in  character.  But  even  on  scientific  grounds  Jesus  is  the  grand  exception 
in  the  race,  unless  we  deny  the  records  that  we  have  about  His  career."  This 
statement  is  nAIvely  childlike. 

One  also  finds  strange  sayings  in  this  little  book.  "It  is  possible  in  a  general 
way  to  speak  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  as  that  of  God  the  Father,  the 
dispensation  of  the  gospels  as  that  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man,  and 
the  apostolic  dispensation  as  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  It  is  true  he  modifies  this 
statement,  but  what  has  it  to  do  with  his  subject? 

Besides  all  this  we  find  discussions  about  the  relation  between  divine  sovereignty 
and  human  free  agency  and  other  theological  questions.  Hb  idea  that  h3^>er- 
Calvlnism  is  as  imscriptural  as  extreme  Arminianism  is  very  strange.  May  I 
draw  from  this  statement  the  inference  that  both  Calvinism  and  Amunianism  pure 
and  simple  are  Scriptural? 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  author's  subject,  "The  teaching  of  Jesus 
concerning  €k>d  the  Father?"  He  says  fine  things  about  Christ's  teaching  con- 
cerning €k>d  the  Father,  but  he  burdens  it  with  much  extraneous  matter,  matter 
important  enough  in  itself,  but  irrelevant  with  regard  to  the  subject.  Subjects 
of  a  biblico-theological  nature  ought  to  be  treated  exegeticaUy.  It  was  the 
author's  intention  to  give  his  readers  an  exegetical  view  of  the  subject.  In  his 
Preface  he  says,  "The  bulk  of  the  book  is  the  result  of  direct  exegesis  of  the  words 
of  Jesus.  We  come  reverently  with  Philip  to  Jesus  and  say:  'Lord,  show  us  the 
Father,  and  it  suffioeth  us.' "  His  book  is  interesting  and  full  of  information,  and 
the  author  is  aglow  with  love  for  the  Master,  whose  glory  he  brings  out  in  a  con- 
spicuous manner,  but  an  exegetical  study  of  the  words  of  Jesus  concerning  the 
Father  it  is  not.  The  book  gives  more  than  it  promises,  and  much  of  it  is  very 
good  indeed,  but  considered  from  a  literary  standpoint,  it  is  a  mistake  to  forget 
the  mtdtum  over  the  muUa, 

Holland,  Mich,  N.  M.  SrBrFBNB. 
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John  Knox,  the  Hero  of  the  Scottish  Reformation.  By  Hknry  Cowan, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History,  University  of  Aberdeen ;  Author  of 
The  Influence  of  the  ScoUUh  Church  in  Christendom,  etc.  New  York  and 
London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1905.  Crown  8vo;  pp.  xxxiii,  404.  Price, 
$1.35  net. 

John  Knox:  His  Ideas  and  Ideals.  By  the  Rev.  James  Stalker,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History,  United  Free  College,  Aberdeen.  London:  Hodder 
&  Stoughton;  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  1904.  Crown  8vo; 
pp.  viii,  250.    Price,  $1  net. 

John  Knox.  A  Biography.  By  D*  Macmillan,  M.A.  With  an  Appreciation 
by  the  Very  Rev.  Principal  Stort,  D.D.,  LL.D.    And  with  Special  lUufl- 
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trations  by  Thomas  Smsllib,  F.S.A.  (Soot.)*    London:  Andrew  Melrose, 

1905.    Crown  8vo.    Price,  3b.  6d. 
John  Knox:  The  Hero  of  the  Scottish  Reformation.  A  Biographical  Sketch. 

By  Edward  Miller,  M.A.    With  Illustrations.    London:  Andrew  Melrose, 

1005.    Price,  Is. 
John  Knox.    By  A.  Taylor  Innes.    Special  Edition  for  the  Fourth  Centenary 

of  Knox's  Birth,  with  a  new  Preface  and  two  Illustrations.    Edinburgh  and 

London:  Oliphant,  Anderson  k  Ferrier,  1905.    Post  8vo.    Price,  Is. 
The  Life  of  John  Knox.    With  Biographical  Notes  of  the  Principsl  Reformers 

and  Sketches  of  the  Progress  of  Literature  in  Scotland  during  a  great  part  of 

the  Sixteenth  Century.    By  Rev.  Thomas  McCrie,  D.D.,  Author  of  Life  of 

Andrew  Melville,  etc.    Edinburgh,  London,  Dublin  and  New  York:  Thomas 

Nelson  &  Sons.    Cloth,  Is.  net;  leather,  2s.  net. 
John  Knox.    By  the  late  R.  W.  Barbour,  M.A.    Reprinted  from  Evangelical 

Succession  Lectures,    Edinburgh:  Macniven  &  Wallace.    Price,  6d. 
John  Knox  and  His  Times.    By  P.  Hume  Brown,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 

Scottish  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    With  sixteen 

Illustrations.    Edinburgh  and  London:  Oliphant,  Anderson  ic  Ferrier,  1904. 

Small  4to,  pp.  24.    Paper  cover,  l^d. 
John  Knox  and  His  Times.    By  P.  Hume  Brown,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  etc.    Same  as 

above,  new  edition  in  booklet  form.    Crown  8  vo;  pp.80.    Price,  9d.net. 
John  Knox:  The  Hero  of  the  Scottish  Reformation.    By  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Andrew,  D.D.    Illustrated.    Stirling:  The  Drummond  Tract  Depot. 

Price,  lid. 
John  Knox  and  John  Knox's  House.    By  Charles  John  Guthrie,  K.C, 

F.S.A.  (Scot.),  Editor  of  the  Popular  Edition  of  John  Knox's  History  of  the 

Reformation   in    Scotland.    Sixth    thousand.    With   ninety   Illustrations. 

Edinburgh  and  London:  Oliphant,  Anderson  ic  Ferrier,  1905.     Crown  8vo; 

pp.  xiv,  340.    Price,  paper.  Is. ;  cloth,  2s. 
Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion  wrrniN  the  Realm  of 

Scotland.    Transcribed  into  modem  spelling  by  C.  J.  Guthrie.    With 

forty-three  Illustrations.    Cheap  edition.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth,  price  2s.  Od. 

net.    London:  A.  &  C.  Bhick,  1905. 
Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion  in  Scotland.    With  Knox's 

''Confession"  and  the  "Book  of  Discipline."    A  Twentieth  Century  Edition. 

Edited  and  Revised  by  Cuthbert  Lennox.    With  frontispiece  Portrait 

Royal  8vo.    London:  Andrew  Melrose,  1905.    Price,  4s.  6d. 
The  Influence  of  Knox.    Separatum  from  The  Scottish  Historical  Review  for 

January,  1905.    Pp.  131-135.    By  D.  Hay  Fleming,  LL.D. 

The  titles  here  brought  together  represent  the  popular  literature  which  the 
celebration  of  the  present  year  as  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  John  Knox's 
birth  is  producing.  Along  with  this  large  mass  of  separate  publications  a  very 
voluminous  periodical  literature  covering  nearly  every  phase  of  Knox's  career 
and  significance  is  also  appearing:  of  this  especial  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  series  of  articles  which  has  been  publishing  ever  since  September,  1904,  in 
the  (monthly)  Missionary  Record  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  (T.  Nelson 
&  Sons:  Edinburgh  and  London),  and  which  in  its  entirety  affords  a  popular 
account  of  the  life  and  achievement  of  Knox  of  exceptional  attractiveness. 
Possibly  never  since  the  death  of  Knox  has  attention  been  so  strongly  and  widely 
directed  to  his  personality  and  services  to  Scotland  and  to  Christendom:  and  there 
is  prospect  even  that  the  celebration  of  his  quater-centennial  may  result  in  a  fuller 
44 
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and  better  comprehension  of  the  details  of  his  life  and  the  precise  character  and  value 
of  his  achievements.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  the  great  body  of  what  will  be  pub- 
lished on  such  an  occasion  has  for  its  object  the  quickening  of  the  popular  apprehen- 
sion of  what  Knox  was  and  did.  But  with  the  promise  of  comprehensive  lives  of 
Knox,  on  the  one  hand,  from  so  competent  a  scholar  and  so  unwearying  an  investi- 
gator as  Dr.  Hay  Fleming,  and,  on  the  other,  from  such  a  free-lance  as  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang,  we  may  feel  sure  that  this  conmiemoration  of  Knox's  hirih  will 
not  pass  without  some  solid  contribution  to  our  better  knowledge  of  the  man 
and  his  work.  For  the  present  (May,  1905),  however,  it  is  not  these  more  serioua 
studies  (which  we  still  await)  that  we  are  concerned  with,  but  the  more  popular 
publications  we  have  enumerated.* 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Ejiox  had  to  wait  long  for  an  adequate  biography. 
No  historian  of  Scotland,  to  be  sure,  no  less  than  of  the  religious  life  of  Scotland^ 
could  pursue  his  task  without  drawing  a  portrait  and  estimating  the  significance 
of  a  personality  which  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  formation  of  Scottish  nation- 
ality no  less  than  in  the  creation  of  that  religious  character  which  has  given  to  Scot- 
land so  great  a  place  in  the  history  of  Protestantism.  Nevertheless  it  was  not 
imtil  the  publication  in  1812  of  Dr.  Thomas  McCrie's  Life  of  John  Knox  that  a 
worthy  biography  of  Scotland's  great  Reformer  was  given  the  world;  and  not 
until  the  publication  in  1895  of  Prof.  Hume  Brown's  John  Knox,  that  any  serious 
effort  was  made  to  place  a  worthy  rival  by  the  side  of  Dr.  McCrie's  epoch-making 
book — although  in  the  meanwhile  the  monumental  edition  of  Knox's  Works  edited 
by  David  Laing  had  been  given  the  public  (six  volumes,  1846-64).  No  doubt 
some  monographs  of  importance  were  published  during  this  interval,  chief  of 
which  should  doubtless  be  ranked  Dr.  Lorimer's  John  Knox  and  the  Church  of 
England  (1875):  and  as  the  nineteenth  century  advanced  a  large  number  of 
meritorious  popular  lives  appeared, — Miss  Warren's,  G.  Bamett  Smith's,  Mrs. 
Terhune's,  Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor's  (1884),  Mrs.  Florence  A.  McCunn's  (1895),  Mr.  A. 
Taylor  Innes'  (1896).  But  though  it  thus  seemed  evident  that  Knox  was  coming 
to  his  own  among  his  own  people — of  which  no  mean  indication  was  given  further 
in  such  literary  essays  as  those  famous  ones  of  Thomas  Carlyle's  on  Knox  as  a  Hero 
and  R.  L.  Stevenson's  on  John  Knox  and  His  Relations  to  Women — in  wider  circles 
he  has  remained  without  adequate  memorials  up  to  to-day.-  Even  in  literate 
Grermany  he  seems  to  be  yet  without  express  biographies,  with  the  exception  of 
the  abridged  translation  of  McCrie  published  by  G.  J.  Planck  in  1817  and  the 
excellent  work  of  Fr.  Brandes  published  in  1862  (8vo,  pp.  504,  Elberfeld;  vol.  lO 
of  the  well-known  Leben  und  ausgewdhlte  Schriften  der  Vdter  und  Begrunder  der 
reformirten  Kirche).  Elsewhere  on  the  continent  we  have  had  to  wait  apparently 
imtil  the  publication  in  1902  of  l^tienne  Huraut's  John  Knox  et  see  relations  avec 

*  Since  this  notice  was  sent  to  the  printer  three  additional  books  on  Knox  have  oome  to  ua, 
and  may  be  mentioned  in  this  note  for  the  Bake  of  completeness.  Hiey  include  Mr.  Lang's 
promised  volwne,  a  goodly  octavo,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  (whom  we  all  thank  for 
keeping  his  hands  off  of  Knox  in  his  novel),  and  seeking  to  validate  his  disparaging  view  of 
Knox;  but  they  do  not  include  Dr.  Hay  Fleming's  anticipated  life,  which  we  learn  will  not  be 
ready  until  next  year.  The  three  books  are  the  following:  (1)  John  Knox  and  the  Refer-' 
motion.  By  Andrew  Lang.  With  Illustrations.  London,  New  York  and  Bombay:  Long- 
mans, Green  db  Co.,  1905.  8vo;  pp.  xiv,  281.  (2)  John  Knox:  A  CriticUm  and  AppndaHon. 
By  John  Glasse,  M.A.,  D.D..  Minister  of  Old  Greyfriars,  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh  and  London  i 
Blackwoods;  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1905.  12mo;  pp.  viii.  194.  $1.26.  (3)  John. 
Knox:  Appreciationt  by  United  Oriffinal  Secedera.  Addresses  delivered  at  the  Meeting  of 
Synod  held  in  Edinburgh  on  the  18th  of  May,  1905.  Published  by  Request  of  Synod.  Edin- 
burgh and  London:  Oliphant,  Anderson  A  Ferrier,  1906.  Small  4to:  pp.  viii.  64.  This 
volume,  after  a  prefatory  note  by  the  Rev.  George  Anderson  of  Glasgow,  contains  an  Opening 
Address  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mathew,  Moderator  of  the  Synod,  and  three  special  addressee — 
"The  Dawn  of  the  Reformation,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Sturrock,  of  Edinburgh;  "The  Life  and 
Work  of  Knox,"  by  D.  Hay  Fleming,  LL.D.;  and  "  The  Legacy  of  John  Knox,"  by  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Smellie,  M.A.,  of  Carluke.  It  is  a  very  attractive  presentation  of  the  man,  hi& 
work  and  the  debt  of  Scotland  to  him. 
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lea  iglises  reformees  du  Continent  for  any  important  contribution  to  the  knowledge 
of  a  man  who  played  a  part  in  the  great  upheaval  of  the  sixteenth  century  second 
in  picturesqueness  to  none,  isecond  in  permanent  effect  to  very  few.  If  the  in- 
terest now  focussed  upon  him  among  the  peoples  who  have  profited  most  directly 
by  his  labors  shall  be  communicated  to  the  wider  world,  and  shall  lead  not  merely 
to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  man,  but  also  to  a  wider  influence  of  his 
character  and  teaching  in  the  world,  it  would  be  a  great  gain. 

The  works  at  present  before  us,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  are  all  popular  in 
character  and  testify  chiefly  to  the  interest  that  is  taken  in  the  conunemoration 
of  Knox's  quater-centenary.  Some  of  them  are  reprints  of  books  which  have  been 
already  for.  a  number  of  years  before  the  public,  but  are  now  issued  in  cheaper,  and 
in  some  instances  more  attractive,  forms  to  meet  the  popular  demand.  It  is  a 
wonderful  thing  to  see  such  a  book  as  McCrie's  Life  of  John  Knox  circulated  at  a 
shUling  a  copy.  The  new  issues  of  Mr.  Taylor  Innes'  interesting  biography  and  of 
Mr.  Sheriff  Guthrie's  edition  of  Knox's  great  History  of  the  Reformation^  as  well 
as  of  his  little  book  on  John  Knoj^e  House,  with  its  remarkable  collection  of 
pictures  (increased  in  the  edition  before  us  to  no  less  than  ninety),  belong  in  the 
same  class :  as  does  also  the  reprint  of  Mr.  Barbour's  penetrating  essay.  Some  of 
the  new  books,  again — as,  for  example,  Prof.  Hume  Brown's  and  Dr.  Alexander 
Andrew's — are  intended  distinctively  for  the  young  people.  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Lennox's  modernization  of  Knox's  masterpiece — ^hls  History  of  the  Reformation 
of  Religion  in  Scotland — is  a  painstaking  piece  of  work,  but  we  think  will  scarcely 
supplant  in  popular  favor  Sheriff  Guthrie's.  Like  it,  it  omits  the  fifth  book, 
which  was  not  written  by  Knox's  own  hand ;  but  unlike  it,  it  retains  the  account 
of  Wishart's  trial  which  is  drawn  from  Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments,  Like  it,  it 
not  only  modernizes  the  spelling  and  to  some  extent  the  diction,  but  takes  certain 
liberties  with  the  letters  and  documents  which  Knox  inserted  into  his  narrative. 
Possibly  little  has  been  lost  by  the  omissions  of  either  editor  which  the  general 
reader  need  grieve  over:  but  naturally  the  student  will  continue  to  resort  to  the 
unabridged  and  unaltered  text  as  it  is  communicated  to  us  in  Laing's  fine  vol- 
umes. 

Among  the  books  on  our  list  the  chief  importance  must  accordingly  be  assigned 
to  the  three  new  biographies  of  Knox  which  stand  at  its  head.  They  are  all  good 
biographies.  For  a  plain,  simple,  full  narrative  of  the  whole  life  of  the  Reformer 
nobody  could  do  better  than  go  to  Mr.  Macmillan.  But  he  has  certainly  sought 
very  little  the  graces  of  historical  composition  and  has  not  always  attained  desir- 
able accuracy,  especially  in  his  quotations.  At  the  opposite  extreme  from  Mr. 
Macmillan's  stands  Dr.  Stalker's  pleasant  volume.  Here  the  very  form  of  his- 
torical narrative  has  been  sacrificed  to  artistic  construction:  a  topical  schematiza- 
tion  has  been  adopted  which  treats  in  turn  of  ''John  Knox,"  ''His  Ideas"  and 
"His  Ideals";  and  the  material  is  marshaled  in  a  manner  which  is  as  attractive 
as  it  is  instructive.  It  is  far  and  away  the  most  readable  of  the  sketches  of  Knox 
accessible  to  us;  and  we  shall  not  say  it  is  the  least  informing,  though  it  does  not 
essay  to  give  a  complete  account  of  its  subject.  As  a  biography  of  Knox,  how- 
ever, the  palm  among  the  three  books  before  us  must  be  given,  we  think,  to  Prof. 
Cowan's.  In  it  we  have  a  formal  biography,  covering  the  whole  ground,  and 
seeking  to  set  the  story  in  its  framework  of  general  history.  There  seems  to  have 
been  adequate  investigation:  there  is  a  simple  and  clear  narrative  style;  good 
proportion  has  been  preserved;  and  in  the  main  the  judgments  expressed  seem 
well  balanced.  In  our  own  reading  of  the  book,  we  have  found  the  arrangement 
confusing  by  which  the  whole  of  Knox's  continental  work  has  been  described  be- 
fore his  doings  in  Scotland  during  his  "first  return,"  1555-1556:  but  that  may 
have  been  an  accident,  which  need  not  repeat  itself  in  other  perusals  or  with 
other  perusers. 
Among  the  advantages  likely  to  be  reaped  from  the  renewed  scrutiny  of  the 
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details  of  Knox's  life  consequent  on  the  present  conunemoration  of  his  birth,  i 
to  be  the  recovery  of  at  least  a  closer  knowledge  of  the  date  of  his  birth.  In  a 
letter  printed  in  The  Scotsman  of  May  27,  1904,— while  the  Scottish  Church- 
courts  were  considering  the  propriety  of  ananging  for  the  commemoration  of 
this  year, — Dr.  D.  Hay  Fleming  bri^y  presented  reasons  for  doubting  whether 
the  date  of  Knox's  birth  has  not  heretofore  been  set  some  ten  years  too  early. 
Even  thus  briefly  put,  the  reasons  appeared  so  good  that  the  suggestion  has  rapidly 
taken  root.  An  interesting  correspondence  published  in  The  Atherugum  at  the 
end  of  the  year  showed  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  and  Dr.  Henry  Cowan  ready  to  yield  to 
them:  and  now  Dr.  Cowan  has  adopted  the  new  date — 1513  to  1515 — in  his  book, 
and,  as  has  been  announced,  the  same  is  to  be  done  and  the  question  fuUy  argued 
in  the  forthcoming  biography  by  Dr.  Hay  Fleming.  Neither  Mr.  Macmillan  nor 
Dr.  Stalker  haa  seen  his  way  to  a  similar  course;  but  neither  haa  been  able  to 
speak  with  perfect  confidence  of  the  old  date  as  the  true  one.  And,  in  fact,  the 
gains  which  accrue  from  the  later  date  for  understanding  the  early  life  of  Knox  are 
great  enough  and  obvious  enough  to  make  the  reader  of  his  biographies  hope  that 
Dr.  Hay  Fleming  will  be  able  to  put  it  on  solid  ground  in  his  forthcoming  book. 
All  of  our  present  biographers  write  of  the  great  Reformer  sympathetically 
and  with  hearty  admiration  alike  of  his  character  and  his  achievements.  After 
the  almost  truculent  assaults  that  have  been  made  upon  him  of  late  by  such 
writers  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  in  his  Wietory  of  Scotland  (and  nearly  everywhere 
else)  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Mathieson  in  his  PaliHcs  and  Rdtgion,  this  is  refreshing 
enough.  But  admiration  even  here  has  not  been  permitted  to  go  the  length 
of  abolishing  criticism.  The  object  of  this  criticism  is  primarily  what  is 
called  Knox's  "intolerance,"  which  is  somewhat  sharply  scored  by  both  Prof. 
Cowan  and  Prof.  Stalker,  for  example,  though  neither,  naturally,  fails  to  say 
what  can  be  said  in  his  defense  on  the  ground  of  the  general  sentiment  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  and  the  entanglement  at  the  time  of  religious  and  civil  life. 
A  certain  extremity  of  temper  and  opinion  which  is  supposed  to  have  exhibited 
itself  especially  in,  say,  his  Monetroua  Regiment  of  Women,  and  generally  in  his 
Puritan  conception  of  what  is  lawful  in  worship  and  conduct,  also  comes  in  for 
somewhat  pointed  criticism.  Prof.  Cowan  and  Prof.  Story  both  even  permit 
themselves  still  to  speak  of  Knox  as  a  "grim"  man:  the  infelicity  of  which  epithet 
as  applied  to  a  man  of  Knox's  known  tenderness  of  heart  and  depth,  richness  and 
widenesB  of  s}rmpathy  is  pleasantly  exposed  in  a  telling  little  article  on  John 
Knox's  Humanity f  printed  by  Sheriff  Guthrie  in  the  May  number  of  The  Miaeion- 
ary  Record  of  the  United  Free  Church,  "The  beginning,  middle  and  end  of  the 
whole  belief  in  Knox's  general  harshness  of  disposition,"  Mr.  Guthrie  there 
argues,  is  siunmed  up  ultimately  in  this  alone — ^that  he  made  Mary  weepl  And 
unfortunately  it  was  necessary  either  that  Mary  should  weep  tears  of  rage  or 
Scotland  tears  of  blood.  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox — ^and  all  men  who  like  Luther, 
Calvin,  Knox  have  been  called  by  God  to  throw  themselves  athwart  the  currents 
of  a  corrupt  age  and  the  cruel  coimses  of  designing  men — ^have  uniformly  been 
branded  by  the  world  whose  evil  they  have  successfully  curbed  as  narrow  men, 
fuU  of  hardness  and  regardless  of  the  natural  feelings  which  belong  to  humanity. 
It  is  time  that  those  who  owe  their  all  to  these  heroes  of  faith,  yes,  and  of  love, 
should  give  themselves  more  8}rmpathetically  to  the  vindication  of  the  beauty  of 
their  personal  characters,  as  well  as  of  the  essential  purity  of  their  motives.  He 
who  has  become  intimately  acquainted  with  Calvin,  for  example,  will  know  what 
a  libel  it  is  to  represent  him  as  a  "sour"  fanatic;  and  he  who  has  entered  into  a 
sympathetic  knowledge  of  Knox  will  know  that  to  speak  of  him  as  a  "grim"  boor 
is  to  bear  a  witness  against  him  than  which  nothing  could  be  falser:  and  he  owes 
it  to  these  great  children  of  our  common  Father  to  bear  swift  testimony  to  their 
true  characters.  Calvin  and  Knox  were  both  men  of  open  and  wide  nunds  and 
of  notably  tender  hearts,  who  yet  had  a  "grim"  work  to  do— like  our  Saviour's 
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own  when  He  drove  the  traders  out  of  the  temple  with  scourging  cords:  and  they 
must  not  be  permitted,  any  more  than  He  in  similar  case,  to  be  branded  as  un- 
lovely in  character,  mien  or  deportment  (they  who  attracted  love  from  their 
companions  with  the  inevitable  surety  with  which  the  magnet  does  good  metal!) 
because  those  on  whose  guilty  shoulders  their  scourges  fell  take  this  revenge  upon 
their  undefended  memories. 

Another  matter  in  which  the  sympathy  of  our  modem  biographers  of  Knox  is 
apt  to  be  incomplete  cuts  even  more  nearly  to  the  centre  of  things.  We  mean 
the  theology  of  the  Reformer;  and  that  is  to  say,  the  platform  upon  which  he 
based  and  wrought  his  reform.  And  strangely  enough  this  failure  of  sympathy 
is  apt  to  be  most  apparent  at  the  very  central  point  of  this  platform — ^the  archi- 
tectonic principle  which  gave  form  to  the  whole.  There  is  no  concealing  it: 
Prof.  Cowan,  for  example,  looks  upon  John  Knox's  Calvinism  as  something  to  be 
apologized  for  and  upon  his  doctrine  of  predestination  (and  that  is  to  say,  his 
sense  of  dependence  on  God)  as  extreme;  and  even  Prof.  Stalker,  though  speaking 
more  guardedly  and  genially  and  in  the  main  with  excellent  balance,  yet  obviously 
feels  that  Knox's  doctrine  needs  something  of  the  nature  of  condonation  rather 
than  hearty  and  appreciative  praise.  Even  with  Dr.  Stalker  ''Calvinism"  may 
be  "  the  piu-er  expression  of  the  religious  sentiment  at  its  warmest, "  but  imdoubt- 
edly  ''such  a  system"  as  Arminianism  "has  its  own  share  of  truth" — a  remark 
which  we  take  leave  to  say  exhibits  just  a  perfect  misapprehension  of  the  whole 
matter.  As  if  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  were  two  species  of  one  genus,  instead 
of  (as  they  are)  soimd  and  unsound  specimens  of  the  same  species!  How  would 
it  do  to  say  that  a  sound  horse  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  animal,  but  a  deformed 
or  spavined  one  presents,  nevertheless,  some  advantages?  Certainly  these  "ad- 
vantages" are  not  apparent  in  the  points  in  which  as  a  deformed  or  spavined 
horse  he  differs  from  a  sound  one !  If  even  Dr.  Stalker's  note  quavers  a  little  here, 
Prof.  Cowan's  jangles.  Prof.  Cowan  does  not  scruple  to  speak  openly  of  the 
"one-sided  recognition  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  which  is  the  chief  basis 
of  Calvinism"  as  Knox  embraced  it;  of  the  "obscuration  of  God's  fatherly  rela- 
tion to  all  mankind"  inherent  in  the  S3rstem;  or  of  an  equal  right  enjoyed  by  us 
"to  build  upon  God's  desire  for  universal  human  salvation,  the  assurance  that 
under  an  omnipotent  government  all  will  actually  be  saved"  as  "to  build  upon 
the  divine  fore-knowledge  an  eternal  purpose  of  reprobation."  Enough  has  been 
already  said,  however,  not  merely  to  manifest  Prof.  Cowan's  lack  of  s}rmpathy  with 
the  essence  of  Knox's  faith;  but  also,  we  fear,  to  suggest  his  unpreparedness  to 
deal  in  detail  with  the  history  of  doctrine.  When  a  writer  permits  himself  to 
repeat  such  current  misstatements  as  that  Calvin  hinuself  spoke  of  "reproba- 
tion" as  a  decretum  horribile  (what  Calvin  really  so  designated — of  course  not  in 
the  sense  which  the  English  word  "horrible"  conveys,  but  in  that  of  "awe-in- 
spiring"— was  not  the  decree  of  reprobation,  but  the  decree  by  which  all  men  were 
implicated  in  Adam's  sin),  or  that  the  theology  of  the  Confession  of  1560  is  more 
"moderate"  or  "flexible"  than  that  of  the  Westminster  Oinfession,  and  gives  in 
reality  less  place  to  predestination  (because  forsooth  the  toord  does  not  occur  in 
it,  and  the  section  headed  "Of  Election"  treats  of  anything  rather  than  of  that 
"eternal  and  immutable  decree  of  God,  from  quhilk  all  our  salvation  springs  and 
depends  "  and  by  which  the  elect  are  differentiated  from  "the  reprobate,"  which 
is  the  underlying  basis  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  this  Oinfession) — the  reader  is  at 
once  advised  that  in  the  sphere  of  doctrinal  history  at  least  this  writer's  "taste 
exact  for  faultless  fact"  does  not  quite  "amount  to  a  disease."  Of  course  Prof. 
Cowan  belongs  to  that  remarkable  body  of  Kirk  of  Scotland  men  of  our  day  who 
regret  the  substitution  of  the  Westminster  Confession  for  the  Confession  of  1560, 
and  who  would  fain  return  to  the  older  Confession  "as  the  possible  starting-point 
from  which  a  less  rigid  standard  of  doctrine  might  be  formulated  for  the  present 
time"  (p.  379) ;  a  point  of  view  which  does  not  seem  to  us  to  evince  either  good 
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historical  judgment  or  high  doctrinal  acumen.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Prof 
Stalker,  having  looked  at  the  documents  with  his  own  eyes,  cannot  fall  in  with 
this  strange  attitude  (p.  202),  but  passes  much  the  same  judgment  upon  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  documents  which  the  late  Dr.  A.  F.  Mitchell  did  {Scottish 
RefonnaiioTif  pp.  118  sq.)  in  a  comprehensive  and  penetrating  discussion  which  it 
would  be  well  if  those  who  fancy  they  would  get  relief  in  their  half-hearted  Cal- 
vinism by  reverting  to  this  pre-Arminian  formulary  would  take  the  trouble  to 
read. 

We  have  no  intention,  of  course,  of  entering  here  into  a  discusmon  of  such 
matters  as  these.  They  concern  rather  the  currents  of  thought  running  up  and 
down  in  present-day  Scotland  than  the  life  and  services  of  the  great  Reformer,  to 
whom  and  to  whose  faith  Scotland  in  large  part  owes  all  she  is.  Indeed,  we  depre- 
cate the  tendency,  from  which  neither  of  the  authors  we  have  just  been  quoting 
is  entirely  free,  to  drag  into  an  account  of  Knox's  life  and  teaching  allusions  to  the 
party  strifes  by  which  present-day  Scotland  is  torn  (e.^.,  with  reference  to  the 
present  matter.  Cowan,  p.  370 ;  Stalker,  p.  163) .  Our  object  in  referring  at  all  to 
such  things  is,  first,  to  illustrate  the  remark  we  have  made  that  even  our  present 
biographers  are  not  in  perfect  sympathy  with  Knox  in  the  deeper  foundations  of 
his  teaching,  and  therefore  are  prone  to  write  from  a  point  of  view  of  underlying 
criticism  more  or  less  explicit;  and,  then,  to  give  point  to  the  expression  in  closing 
of  two  sentiments  on  our  own  part — ^a  sentiment  of  sorrow  and  a  sentiment  of 
hope.  We  deeply  deplore  the  evidences  which  are  thick  about  us  of  a  very  widespread 
departure  in  the  Scottish  Churches  of  oiu*  day  from  the  purity  of  that  religious 
system  in  the  strength  of  which  alone  could  Knox  have  had  the  power  to  liberate 
Scotland  from  the  incubus  of  the  Roman  dominion.  Men  seem  concerned  now- 
adays more  with  impatiently  freeing  themselves  from  the  shackles  which,  in  their 
view,  are  imposed  on  their  freedom  by  this  high  doctrine,  than  with  proclaiming 
with  full-hearted  conviction  the  glory  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  in  which  proc- 
lamation alone  Knox  found  his  strength.  Our  pray^  and  hope  is  that  as  we  are 
at  this  time  giving  attention  as  perhaps  never  before  to  the  character  and  achieve- 
ment of  Knox,  we  may  learn  also  afresh  to  estimate  aright  the  source  of  his 
strength  and  may  be  led  to  seek  for  ourselves  in  the  same  source  the  same  might  to 
destroy  the  strongholds  of  the  Evil  One.  If  the  quater-centenary  of  John  Knox 
should  bring  us  back  to  Knox's  God  and  Knox's  attitude  of  loving  dependence  on 
this  God, — to  Knox's  burning  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  His  glorious  evangel, 
— to  a  revival  of  Knox's  spirit,  because  a  revival  of  Knox's  faith — we  shall  have 
reason  to  rejoice  that  he  has  been  caused  to  live  again  among  us,  not  merely  as  a 
memory,  but  as  a  vital  and  vitalizing  force. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 


IV.— SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

Grundriss  der  Evanoelischen  Doomatik.  Von  Dr.  Otto  Kirn,  Professor 
d.  Theologie  in  Leipzig.  Leipzig:  A.  Deichert'sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung 
Nachf.  (Georg  BOhme),  1905.    S.  126. 

This  book,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  a  brief  outline  of  Dogmatics.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  syllabus  of  Prof.  Kim's  lectures  which  he  has  prepared  for  publication.  In  part 
first  he  takes  up  the  subject  of  Prolegomena,  discussing  very  briefly  such  questions 
as  the  place  of  Dogmatics  in  theological  encyclopedia,  the  problem  and  method  of 
Dogmatics,  the  nature  of  religion  and  of  the  Christian  religion,  revelation  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  Scripture.  Then  in  the  second  part  the  dogmatic  system  is  set 
forth.    This  is  made  to  centre  round  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  we 
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have  four  main  divisions:  1.  The  presuppositions  of  the  realization  of  the  king- 
dom, viz.,  the  doctrines  of  God,  of  man,  and  of  sin.  2.  The  realization  of  the 
kingdom — (a)  Its  historical  founding  through  the  work  of  Christ.  Under  this 
head  the  author  discusses  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ.  (6)  "The  individual 
appropriation  of  salvation  in  justifying  faith.''  This  is  a  discussion  of  the  appli 
cation  of  redemption  and  trrdo  wliUis,  (c)  The  "continuous  mediation"  of  sal- 
vation through  the  Church's  means  of  grace.  3.  The  Christian  hope  of  completed 
salvation.  This  division  includes  an  outline  of  eschatology.  4.  The  completion 
of  Christian  knowledge  in  faith  in  the  triime  God,  i.e.,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

Precisely  what  Prof.  Kim  has  purposed  to  do  in  this  outline  he  himself  tells  us 
in  the  Preface.  He  there  sa3rs  that,  being  persuaded  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Reformers — especially  Luther — is  in  accord  with  the  true  sense  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  and  His  apostles,  he  has  attempted  to  free  it  from  a  use  of  the  Scripture 
which  he  terms  unhistorical  and  strange  to  us  of  a  modem  age.  This,  however, 
he  will  do  without  injuring  at  all  the  "religioiis  and  ethical  "content  of  the  Gos- 
pel. He  says  also  that  he  has  attempted  to  "attach"  his  exposition  of  the  Gospel 
to  a  conception  of  Biblical  revelation  in  harmony  with  the  Biblical  science  of 
to-day.  To  such  an  extent,  however,  has  the  author  been  influenced  by  the  sub- 
jective tendency  of  modem  theology  since  Schleiermacher  to  regard  theology  as 
the  science  of  Christian  faith  (christliehe  Glaubenslehre),  that  he  has  departed 
considerably  from  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  and  shows  the  influence  of  Schleiermacher 
as  well  as  of  the  Ritschlian  movement  in  theology.  Accordingly  he  tells  us  that 
the  task  of  Dogmatics  is  to  seek  for  the  "religious  kernel"  of  dogma.  But  Dog- 
matics is  not  a  mere  description  of  "pious  Christian  states  of  mind."  It  aims 
rather  at  the  interpretation  of  the  Divine  revelation  as  it  is  appropriated  by  faith. 
Accordingly  Prof.  Kim  sa3rs  that  Dogmatics  "describes  the  Christian  ethico- 
religious  life  as  it  becomes  the  inner  possession  of  man  through  the  receptivity 
of  faith,  upon  the  basis  of  the  Divine  revelation  of  salvation."  Having  thus 
attempted  to  do  justice  to  the  historical  element  of  revelation,  Prof.  Kim,  of 
course,  concludes  that  the  method  which  bases  theological  knowledge  upon  Chris- 
tian experience  must  be  supplemented  by  that  of  the  "historical  and  religious 
comprehension  of  revelation."  By  this  the  author  does  not  mean  the  "  method 
of  the  history  of  religion"  {religiansgeschichtliehe  Methode),  advocated  by  theo- 
logians like  Trdltsch.  Prof.  Kim's  method  is  more  nearly  akin  to  that  of  the 
more  evangelical  theologians  who  may  in  general  be  classed  in  the  Ritschlian 
school.  Accordingly  Dogmatics  seeks  to  understand  in  their  historic  light  the 
facts  upon  which  Christian  faith  is  founded.  But  the  object  of  the  dogmatic  pro- 
positicMi  is  not  the  objective  revelation,  but  its  meaning  for  the  religious  life. 
Accordingly  Prof.  Kim  tells  us  that  the  doctrine  of  orthodox  Dogmatics  as  to  the 
inspiration  and  external  authority  of  the  Scripture  must  be  abandoned.  The 
Scripture,  however,  is  the  chief  source  of  Christian  tmth,  since  it  records  special 
revelation  which  consists  in  "events  and  experiences"  which  produce  the  Chris- 
tian life.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  Prof.  Kim  saying  that  the  Scripture 
is  a  source  of  knowledge  because  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  means  of  grace. 

This  conception  of  the  nature  and  method  of  Dogmatics  and  of  the  sources 
of  theological  knowledge  determines  the  author's  whole  system,  as  well  as  its 
several  parts.  It  is  therefore,  in  our  estimation,  a  fundamental  weakness  of 
this  book  that  it  sets  aside  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration  upon  such  inade- 
quate grounds  as  it  does.  Thus  in  criticising  the  doctrine  of  inspiration.  Prof. 
IQm  states  what  is  known  as  the  mechanical  or  dictation  theory,  and  then  attacks 
it  as  setting  aside  the  individuality  of  the  Scripture  writers,  which,  of  course, 
the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration,  when  adequately  stated,  does  not  do  at  all. 
Prof.  Kim  even  goes  so  far  as  to  hold  that  the  use  of  sources  by  the  writers  of 
Scripture  is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scripture 
books.    In  fact  he  seems  to  have  confused  to  a  large  extent  the  historical  and 
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dogmatic  questions  in  regard  to  the  Scripture  (pp.  22,  23).  His  idea  of  inspira- 
tion is  that  the  writers  of  Scripture  were  especially  under  the  influence  of  God's 
revealing  acts;  and  the  authority  of  Scripture  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  medi- 
ates to  us  the  Divine  revelation. 

The  rejection  of  the  Scripture  as  an  external  authority  of  ten— one  mi^t  almost 
say  usually — has  as  one  of  its  causes  at  least,  an  unwillingness  to  accept  the  pure 
supematuralism  of  the  Scripture  teaching  and  those  Scriptural  doctrines  which 
are  metaphysical,  t.e.,  which  involve  elements  that  transcend  religious  experience. 
Consequently  when  we  come  to  the  several  doctrines  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  Prof.  Kim  holds  to  what  he  calls  an  "economical"  view  of  the  Trinity,  tje.f 
one  which  simply  gives  expression  to  our  apprehension  of  salvation  in  history  and 
experience,  as  having  its  source  in  the  Father,  as  accomplished  by  the  Son,  and 
imparted  by  the  Spirit.  This  is  to  be  distinguished  from  what  the  author  calls 
the  "immanent"  view,  viz.,  that  the  historical  manifestation  of  the  Son  and  the 
Spirit  in  the  work  of  redemption  is  grounded  in  God's  essential  nature.  Prof. 
Kim  tells  us  that  in  this  way  we  can  gain  no  knowledge  of  the  Divine  nature. 
All  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  means  is  that  "for  religious  reflection  upon 
God's  eternal  being  and  His  relation  to  the  world  and  its  history,  there  is  the  ne- 
cessity both  to  distinguish  and  to  postulate  as  one,  the  God  who  stands  above 
history,  the  God  who  reveals  Himself  in  history,  and  the  God  who  declares  Him- 
self in  the  inner  life  of  His  personal  creatures,  especially  in  the  consciousness  of 
believers"  (p.  123).  Precisely  what  is  his  view  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  made  more  plain  in  the  chapters  on  Christology  and  on  the  application  of 
redemption  respectively.  We  are  told  that  Christ  is  a  man  in  whom  the  Divine 
life  was  "absolutely  immanent"  (p.  91).  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  Son  is 
only  a  term  for  God  in  so  far  as  He  reveals  Himself  in  the  man  Jesus.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  said  to  be  the  transforming  influence  which  streams  from  Christ  to  be- 
lievers (p.  105).  This  seems  to  be  a  purely  modal  Trinity,  although  in  the  very 
brief  historical  section  on  the  Trinity  (p.  121)  Prof.  Kim  does  not  attach 
himself  to  historical  Sabellianism. 

This  "economical"  view  of  the  Trinity  also  explmns  why  Prof.  Kim,  like 
Schleiermacher  in  the  Olaubenslehre,  puts  it  at  the  very  end  of  his  S3rstem,  since 
it  can  only  be  understood  from  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  redemption 
This,  however,  reveals  an  inconsistency  in  the  author's  arrangement  of  his  system. 
For  according  to  his  view  it  is  only  in  the  same  way  that  we  can  know  anything 
about  God,  and  yet  the  doctrine  of  God  comes  first  in  his  system;  as  it  does,  for 
example,  in  that  of  Kaftan,  who  holds,  broadly  speaking,  a  somewhat  similar 
view  of  the  nature  and  sources  of  religious  knowledge  (vid.  Kaftan's  DogrmaHk'), 
Kaftan  has  also  maintained  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  must  be  treated  as 
part  of  the  doctrine  of  God,  and  not  last,  as  in  the  Glavbenslehre  {vid.  Kaftan's 
later  book,  Zur  Dogmatik,  published  first  as  a  series  of  articles  in  the  ZeiUchrift 
fOr  Theologie  und  Kirche),  In  fact  Lobstein,  who  contends  that  theology  must 
be  Christocentric,  explains  this  by  saying  that  whatever  order  is  followed,  Christ 
is  the  principium  cognoscendi  from  which  we  learn  concerning  God  and  man, 
although  Lobstein  himself  recommends  a  "regressive  method,"  working  back  to 
the  doctrine  of  God  (vid.  Lobstein,  Introduetion  to  ProteeiarU  Dogmaties), 

In  Prof.  Kim's  treatment  of  God's  relation  to  the  worid  in  the  doctrines  of 
preservation  and  government,  we  find  the  same  tendency  to  reject  the  so-caUed 
metaphysical  elements  of  Christian  doctrine.  In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  preser-- 
vation,  he  maintains  that  we  have  no  metaphysical  "knowledge"  of  the  way  in 
^ich  the  world  depends  upon  God  for  its  continued  existence.  At  the  same  time 
Prof.  Kim  is  not  entirely  consistent  in  avoiding  all  metaphysical  statements,  fop 
on  the  same  page  he  criticises  the  view  that  creation  is  a  preservation  without 
beginmng,  as  doing  away  with  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  world  upon  Qod  ; 
he  criticises  also  the  view  that  preservation  is  a  continuous  creation,  as  destroying 
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.'  the  relative  independence  of  the  world.    These  are  sound  criticisms,  althouigh 

they  imply  a  considerable  amount  of  metaphysics.  It  is  also  in  accordance  with 
this  same  tendency  that,  in  discussing  the  Divine  government  of  the  world,  the 
author  sets  aside  tiie  doctrine  of  "concursus/'  and  says  that  the  certitude  of  the 

f  Christian  that*God  is  governing  the  world  for  man's  salvation  is  independent 

:•  of  any  knowledge  of  its  mode  (p.  56).    The  dislike  of  the  supernatural  is  seen  in 

his  definition  of  a  miracle  as  "a  heightening  of  the  care  of  God  seen  also  in  nature 
and  history"  (p.  58). 

When  we  pass  to  Christology  the  same  influences  are  at  work.  Thus  Prof! 
Kim  says  that  the  unity  in  Christ's  person,  which  the  Chalcedonian  formula 
failed  to  reach,  is  not  between  two  natures  in  one  person,  but  between  "the  infinite 
life  of  God"  and  the  historical  person  of  Jesus.    God  is  absolutely  "immanent" 

^,  in  Jesus.    Jesus  is,  therefore,  according  to  His  historical  manifestation  (Er- 

, ,  seheinung)  a  man.  but  according  to  His  nature  (Wesen)  "  the  bearer  of  the  fullness 

of  the  Divine  life."  This  somewhat  obscure  language  means  apparently  that 
Jesus  was  simply  a  man  indwelt  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

, .  In  fact.  Prof.  Kim  tells  us  that  the  pre^xistence  of  Christ  is  simply  in  God's  eternal 

will  and  purpose  of  salvation,  i.e.,  a  merely  ideal  pre&cistence  (pp.  91,  92). 

But  while  we  thus  find  in  the  above  doctrines  a  minimizing  of  the  metaphysical 
and  of  the  supernatural  in  Christianity,  in  other  doctrines  the  author,  no  doubt 
inconsistently,  takes  a  higher  position.  In  his  doctrine  of  God,  for  example,  he 
maintains  the  idea  of  God  as  absolute,  rejecting  Ritschl's  attempt  to  set  it  aside 
aa  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  conception  of  God.  So  also  Ritschl's  limitation 
of  God's  omnipotence  and  omnipresence  to  His  care  for  His  creatures  is  rejected, 
and  these  attributes  are  made  to  have  a  relation  to  the  worid. 

In  his  doctrine  of  sin  Prof.  Kim  shows  the  semi-Pelagianising  tendencies  of 
some  of  the  modem  rationalistic  theories ;  while  in  his  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
he  rejects  the  satisfaction  theory  as  wdl  all  those  theories  which  conceive  of 
Christ's  work  as  having  no  reference  at  all  to  God.    God  can  uphold  the  safety 

'  and  dignity  of  His  moral  government  by  making  men  feel  in  their  conscience  the 

hatefulness  of  sin.    This  is  done  by  Christ,  whose  death  Prof  Kim  calls  an  expia- 

'  tion  not  a  punishment.    We  cannot  stop  to  criticise  his  idea  of  expiation,  but  must 

pass  on  to  say  a  word  about  the  remainder  of  the  book. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  book  the  author  adheres  much  more  closely  to  evan- 

''  gelical  Lutheranism.    Indeed  in  his  whole  doctrine  of  the  application  of  redemp- 

'-^  tion  and  ardo  aalutis,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  section  on  the  means  of  grace,  his 

'  position  is  very  nearly  that  of  the  Lutheran  theology,  except  for  his  conception 

^'  of  the  Holy  Spirit  already  noticed.    In  the  section  on  eschatology  he  not  only 

denies  chiMasm,  but  even  finds  a  place  for  the  supernatural,  and  speaks  most 

'*  cautiously  on  the  question  of  future  probation.    This  is,  to  us  at  least,  the  most 

^'  satisfactory  part  of  the  book. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  book  is  not  entirely  self*<sonsistent.    It  really 

>  occupies  a  mediating  position  between  the  tendency  which  may,  broadly  speaking, 

'^  be  called  Ritschlian  and  the  theology  of  evangelical  Lutheranism.    It  is  to  be 

i^  commended  for  its  clearness  and  conciseness.    It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  include 

v  -  so  much  in  so  small  a  compass,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  clear  and  easily  com- 

prehensible in  one's  statements.     Prof.  Kim  has  accomplished  this  in  no  small 

s^  degree. 

^"^  PHneeUm.  C.  W.  Hodqb. 

^  Questions  of  Faith.    A  Series  of  Lectures  on  the  Creed.     By  James  Dennsy, 

* '  D.D.,  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.,  John  Laidlaw,  D.D.,  T.  M.  Lindsay,  D.D., 

-■  H.  R,  Macintosh,  Ph.D.,  James  Oer,  D.D.,  P.  Carnegie  Simpson,  M.A. 

^  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son;  London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1904. 

;f  Price,  $1.50. 

'^  "These  lectures  were  given  in  Renfield  Church,  Glasgow,  on  Sunday  evenings. 
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They  are  meant  to  be  primarily  apologetic  in  character,  though  also,  as  befitted 
the  day  and  place,  frankly  religious/' 

This  antithetical  relationship  of  "apologetic"  and  ''religious"  is  naive  enou|^. 
That  there  is  an  irreligious  "apologetic"  and  a  "religious"  which  is  not  true 
apologetic  is,  unfortunately,  not  without  foundation  in  fact.  However,  these 
lectures  are  "apologetic"  without  being  irreligious.  The  opening  lecture  is  the 
least  satisfactory  of  them  all. 

Dr.  Orr's  treatment  of  "What  is  God"  is  a  mixture  of  "religion  and  i^logetic" 
which  is  not  very  satisfactory.  There  is  the  old-fashioned  contrast  of  the  "dim 
lamp  of  reason"  and  the  "light  of  revelation"  which  true  Christian  apologetic 
has  outgrown.  It  is  not  reason  which  is  dim,  but  unreason.  If  a  reasonable 
view  of  the  universe  does  not  come  to  see  God,  then  God  is  certainly  unknow- 
able. Paul  does  not  so  speak.  Through  His  works  God's  eternal  power  and 
divinity  are  clearly  manifest.  He  lias  not  left  Himself  without  witness.  The 
heavens  and  the  earth  declare  God's  glory.  The  revelation  which  nature  and 
history  make  of  God  is  not  to  be  despised,  even  though  the  full  knowledge  of  God 
is  to  be  had  only  in  "  the  begotten  Son."  It  is  not  the  Bible  as  a  whole  which  is 
"God's  own  revelation  of  His  character,"  but  it  is  Jesus  Christ.  " No  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time;  the  only  begotten  Son  He  hath  declared  Him." 

The  second  lecture,  "Is  Christ  the  Son  of  God?"  by  Dr.  Macintosh,  is  admirable. 
It  Lb  true  we  must  object  to  the  statement  that  "the  arguments  of  religion  are 
addressed,  not  primarily  to  the  reason,  but  to  the  emotion  and  the  will."  This 
statement,  which  suggests  the  non-reasonableness  of  religious  truths,  is  of  the 
kind  which  has  turned  many  a  man  away  from  religion  who  sees  no  "reason"  in 
handing  over  the  most  important  part  of  his  life  to  that  which  is,  admittedly,  non- 
rational  if  not  irrational.  It  is  a  fact  that  an  argument  may  be  convincing  "but 
not  compelling" ;  it  is  true  that "  the  heart  has  reasons  of  its  own  which  the  intel- 
lect knows  nothing  of,"  as  Pascal  sa3rs.  But  a  true  apologetic  must  insist  that 
true  reasonableness  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  consciousness  of  man.  Bian 
cannot  reason  with  his  head  apart  from  his  heart.  A  man  cannot  think  without 
blood  in  his  brain;  he  cannot  reason  without  emotion.  The  heart  may  bias  the 
head,  yet  the  head  cannot  say,  "I  have  no  need  of  thee."  Dr.  Macintosh  gives 
a  most  lucid  and  forcible  argument  for  the  belief  that  Jesus  is  truly  the  Son  of 
God.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  argument  in  equal  compass  (forty-two 
pages),  or,  indeed,  in  much  larger  form. 

The  lecture  by  Dr.  Laidlaw,  "What  do  we  mean  by  the  Holy  Spirit?"  is  packed 
full  of  thoughts,  yet  so  carefully  are  these  expressed  that  there  seems  no  crowding, 
no  confusing.    It  must  be  read  for  itself. 

As  would  be  expected.  Dr.  Lindsa3r's  lecture  on  the  "Catholic  Church"  is  of 
great  value.  The  Chivch  Lb  "the  commimion  of  saints."  It  is  a  unity.  It  has 
authority.  This  authority  is  democratic;  it  pertains  to  the  body  of  Christians, 
not  to  supposed  rulers.  It  is  sacerdotal;  all  its  members  have  the  right  to  ap- 
proach God  at  all  times  and  in  every  place.  There  is  one  mediator  only.  It  is  a 
fellowship.  Fellowship  with  God  has  been  thought  of  as  absolutely  independent 
of  outward  organization.  Again,  it  has  been  thought  of  as  absolutely  dependent 
on  organization.  These  two  antagonistic  conceptions  existed  side  by  side  till 
the  Reformation.  The  Church  owes  its  existence  to  the  Word  of  God.  Dr.  Lind- 
say does  not,  but  he  probably  would,  consent  to  define  the  Church  as  the  visible 
response  to  the  Word  of  God.  He  says,  "The  Church  is  made  visible  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  Word  and  by  the  manifestation  of  Faith." 

Dr.  Denney's  lecture  is  on  "Can  Sin  be  Forgiven?"  Sin  is  positive.  "When 
we  sin,  we  put  our  being  into  it,  and  our  will."  "We  spend  force  pushing  some- 
thing aside  which  resists  us  as  we  push."  "  Can  sin  be  forgiven?"  Nature  cannot 
forgive  sin.  Only  a  personal  God  can.  He  can.  The  supreme  example  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sin  is  in  the  case  of  "  the  prodigal  son."    The  love  of  the  father  was 
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"a  pardoning  love."  "How  do  we  know  that  God  is  lovef  The  answer  is,  "We 
know  it  in  Christ."  Atonement,  expiation  "are  the  fruit  of  reflection  on  for- 
giveness rather  than  the  way  to  experience  forgiveness."  "A  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment is  a  doctrine  of  the  cost  of  forgiveness  to  God."  Forgiveness  costs  God. 
He  sees  "sin,  feels  it,  mourns  it,  tastes  the  agony  of  it"  in  Jesus  Christ.  "Keep 
your  face  toward  Christ  and  His  passion." 

The  subject  Mr.  Simpson  treats  is,  "Is  there  Life  after  Death?"  It  is,  from  the 
argumentative  point  of  view,  the  most  difficult  of  all.  He  presents  his  argument 
with  clearness  and  force  and  even  beauty.  In  brief,  "man  may  be  inunortal," 
"man  ought  to  he  immortal,"  and  on  the  basis  of  the  Gospel,  "man  ta  immortal." 
This  argument  he  ably  sustains.  We  miss  any  allusion  to  the  difference  between 
immortality  and  eternal  life. 

This  review  of  these  lectures,  though  hasty,  is  not  what  it  is  meant  to  be  if  it 
ful  to  suggest  that  in  them  we  have  not  merely  **midtum  in  parvo"  but  a  practical 
treatise  on  subjects  which  thinking  men  are  eager  to  have  preachers  present  from 
the  pulpit,  and  yet  the  imperfect  handling  of  which  is  most  harmful. 

Auburn,  N,  Y.  Allbn  Mact  Dullxs. 


v.— PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Evangelistic  Note.  By  W.  J.  Dawson,  Author  of  The  Reproach  of  Christ, 
The  Life  of  Christ,  The  Threshold  of  Manhood,  etc.  New  York:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  1005.    8vo;  pp.  282.    $1.25  net. 

This  volume  has  an  opening  essay  on  the  topic  which  gives  name  to  the  book 
and  the  remaining  chapters  are  sermons  or  addresses  delivered,  for  the  most  part, 
during  the  author's  "mission"  in  Plsrmouth  Church,  Brookl3m.  Dr.  Dawson's 
return  to  this  country  and  his  visits  to  various  cities  at  the  present  time  (April, 
1905)  give  special  interest  to  the  appearance  of  this  volume.  It  is  always  a 
difficult  task  to  judge  a  preacher  from  impressions  gained  only  by  reading  his 
sermons.  It  is  not  our  good  fortune  to  have  heard  Dr.  Dawson.  We  are 
asked  to  write  a  critique  of  this  volume,  not  of  its  author;  happily  so,  for  we  have 
only  this  book  on  which  to  base  any  view  or  review.  From  his  own  Incidentally 
biographical  note,  we  are  able  to  learn  that  Dr.  Dawson  was  the  pastor  of  a  large, 
wealthy,  prosperous  and  influential  church  in  London.  In  taking  stock  of  his 
work,  dining  his  vacation  days  in  1002,  he  decided  that,  although  it  might  pass 
with  the  world  as  successful,  nevertheless  it  was  in  a  very  distinct  and  painful 
sense  a  failure.  And  he  was  not  able  to  locate  the  cause  of  this.  Not  long  after, 
while  attending  an  evangelistic  conference  at  Brighton,  he  was  deeply  impressed 
by  an  address  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  F.  Horton,  and  at  the  same  conference, 
in  attending  an  evangelistic  service  conducted  by  Gypsy  Smith,  a  well-known 
English  evangelist,  he  was  suddenly  enabled  to  see  what  it  was  that  was  missing 
in  his  own  work.  Immediately  he  entered  upon  a  new  era  in  his  ministry.  He 
went  home  and  very  soon  introduced  Gypsy  Smith  with  his  methods  of  reaching 
people.  He  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  reception  accorded  these  innovations 
by  his  own  congregation  and  at  the  response  from  those  on  the  outside.  His 
church  was  quickly  transformed  from  an  old  centre  of  conventional  respectability 
to  a  great  evangelistic  agency,  with  a  wonderful  power  upon  all  classes  of  the 
surrounding  population.  Always  a  man  of  culture,  rather  averse  to  the  usual 
tactics  of  the  evangelist,  he  suddenly  finds  himself  thrust  forward  as  a  great  evan-- 
gelist ;  he  comes  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  holds  a  great  mission  in  Plymouth  Church ; 
he  goes  to  Des  Moines  to  be  present  at  the  National  Council  of  Congregationalism; 
and  wherever  he  goes  the  telling  of  his  "story"  stirs  up  deep  interest  and  great 
enthusiasm.  And  now  again  he  is  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  preaching 
his  gospel  with  The  Evangelistic  Note.    One  need  not  read  this  volume  very 
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carefully  to  perceive  that  in  Dr.  Dawson's  work  "The  New  Evangelism  "  is  paired 
with  "The  New  Theology."  He  is  willing  to  admit  that  "the  liberal  theology 
has  often  been  associated  rather  with  social  than  spiritual  zeal"  (p.  26);  but  he 
also  argues  that  when  to  its  deep  knowledge  it  "adds  the  burning  faith  b^^tten 
of  vital  spiritual  experience,  it  will  become  the  greatest  power  for  evangelism  that 
the  world  has  ever  known"  (p.  28).  This  is  certainly  an  extravagant  claim  for 
an  evangelist  to  make  concerning  a  certain  school  of  Christian  theology.  If  the 
daily  papers  reported  Dr.  Dawson  correctly,  he  recently  said  in  Boston:  "The 
less  theology  the  better  for  me."  Is  the  good  man  consistent  with  himself?  We 
were  interested  in  hearing  a  friend,  of  distinctly  liberal  theological  views,  after 
having  heard  Dr.  Dawson,  thank  God  that  the  day  has  now  come  when,  in  the 
fusing  fervor  of  evangdistic  activities,  there  is  no  longer  any  liberal  theology 
or  conservative  theology,  no  new  or  old — it  is  all  one.  But  Dr.  Dawson  is  not 
so  naive  in  this  essay.  Given  the  "vital  spiritual  experience" — does  it  not  occur 
to  Dr.  Dawson  that  it  is  a  tremendously  significant  fact  that  up  to  date,  as  he 
intimates,  this  "vital  spiritual  experience"  has  not  been  much  in  evidence? — the 
liberal  theology  far  excels  the  conservative  in  evangelistic  work. 

Now  this  is  not  our  affair,  this  introducing  of  comparisons — it  is  Dr.  Dawson's. 
Whether  or  not  they  are  odious,  coming  from  a  soul-winning  evangelist,  Uiey 
challenge  a  careful  reading  of  these  sermons,  with  his  words  in  mind.  However, 
we  are  bound  to  remark  that  a  distinction  is  to  be  observed  between  the  spirit 
and  the  substance  of  a  man's  preaching.  No  one  can  doubt  the  earnestness, 
sincerity,  piety,  power  of  the  preacher  of  these  sermons.  But  these  are  subjective 
and  can  be  judged  only  by  the  listener.  They  may  be  only  psychological, 
or  they  may  be  genuinely  spiritual.  A  man  may  be  deeply  in  earnest,  trans- 
parently honest,  profoimdly  devout  in  preaching  downright  error,  and  he  may 
be  conspicuously  successful  in  arresting  and  impressing  and  helping  men  along 
the  line  of  an  unselfish  social  service,  even  though  what  he  preaches  may  be  only 
a  half  gospel  or  no  gospel  at  all. 

We  believe  that  it  is  neither  imkind  nor  unjust  to  say  that,  judged  by  Uiia 
volume,  Dr.  Dawson  is  no  such  preacher  as  the  world  would  call  great.  His 
style  is  elegant,  his  thought  is  strong,  his  exegesis  is  scant  and  not  always  above 
criticism,  his  homiletical  methods  are  sometimes  bold  and  hazardous  and  some* 
times  captivatingly  ingenious,  and  his  spirit  is  warm,  sympathetic  and  winsome. 
But  his  themes  and  discourses  betray  the  limitations  inseparable  from  his  point 
of  view.  In  his  sermon  on  the  "  Social  Significance  of  Love  "  we  are  again  treated 
to  the  old,  old  saw,  "Christianity  is  not  dogma,  it  is  conduct"  (p.  65),  in  which 
the  latter  member  of  the  remark  is  just  as  far  from  the  truth  as  is  the  idea  dis- 
claimed in  the  former.  In  his  sermon  on  "The  Courage  to  Forget,"  repentance 
is  wholly  overlooked,  forgiveness  of  sin  is  presented  not  as  an  act  of  grace  only, 
but  as  an  act  of  justice,  and  the  chief  argument  is  that  "we  deserve  a  new  chance, 
because  we  are  capable  of  a  new  chance."  If  we  turn  to  the  sermon  on  "Saving 
Faith"  we  may  find  what  we  have  failed  to  find  elsewhere;  but  this  is  what  we 
find:  "Christ  suggests  but  one  question  as  cardinal:  do  you  grant  or  do  you  not 
grant  the  spiritual  nature  of  man?"  (p.  260);  "The  thing  that  does  condemn  a 
man  is  disbelief  in  his  own  soul.  The  thing  that  saves  a  man  is  belief  in  his  own 
soul.  How  far  that  belief  may  go,  or  what  it  may  include,  will  vary;  but  the 
abiding  and  invariable  factor  of  belief  is  this  belief  in  man  as  a  creature  with  a 
soul"  (p.  261). 

Now  it  may  be  an  ungracious  task  to  speak  one's  mind  upon  such  sermons  aa 
these.  It  is  this:  Dr.  Dawson's  liberal  theology  restricts  his  range  of  vision  so 
that  he  misses  some  of  the  very  essential  elements  of  evangelical  Christianity.  We 
are  not  pleading  for  theology,  qua  theology;  but,  Dr.  Dawson  in  Boston  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  his  sermons  are  full  of  theology,  of  a  sort.  Ihere  are 
some  important  omissions  in  these  sermons.    The  New  Testament  sajrs,  "Believe 
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on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  Uiou  shalt  be  saved";  Dr.  Dawson  says,  ''Believe 
in  thine  own  soul  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  This  is  but "  a  change  of  emphasis/' 
perhaps,  but  it  is  a  tremendous  and  a  portentous  change.  Where  in  these  ser- 
mons is  the  great  truth,  in  any  form,  of  the  Atonement,  of  Repentance  for  Sin, 
of  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  of  Guilt  before  God,  set  forth?  We  are  reminded  that 
questions  concerning  the  Scriptures  are  neither  here  nor  there  to  the  evangelist: 
"I  am  wisely  indifferent  whether  Bacon  or  Shakespeare  wrote  'Hamlet'  so  long 
as  I  have  'Hamlet'"  (p.  26);  the  inference  must  be  that  with  a  Coleridge-like 
indifference  to  the  four  Gospels,  we  are  to  be  content  if  we  only  have  Tse  Gospel. 
We  wonder  whether  Dr.  Dawson  is  in  a  position  to  set  forth  the  whole  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  We  dislike  and  resent  his  comparison  of  the  new  theology  with  the 
old.  It  is  at  the  best,  as  we  are  frequently  admonished,  imworthy  the  catholic 
spirit  of  the  true  evangelist.  Liberalism  even  in  the  mouth  of  a  loving  evangelist 
can  be  so  dogmatic  as  to  be  unseemly.  The  evangelistic  trophies  of  the  past  have 
not  been  won  by  the  propagators  of  the  liberal  theology.  It  has  not  been  the 
preacher  who  draws  his  text  from  a  mangled  or  mutilated  Bible  who  has  reached 
and  saved  most  men  from  sin.  Destructive  Criticism  and  attenuated  Dogmatics 
are  too  new  in  the  role  of  Evangelism  to  vaunt  themselves  so  boastfully.  This 
volume  is  not  reassuring.  We  have  not  so  learned  Christ.  We  question  the 
wisdom  of  welcoming  the  new  theology  under  the  guise  of  a  new  evangelism. 
The  evangelistic  note  is  false  if  it  ring  not  true  to  the  evangelical  note.  The  best 
theology  for  the  preacher  and  for  the  hearer,  saint  or  sinner,  is  the  old  truth, 
heralded  through  the  centuries  and  in  these  last  times  proclaimed  by  Spurgeon 
and  Moody  and  the  rest.  We  cannot  question  that  Dr.  Dawson  preaches  truth 
and  reaches  men;  neither  can  we  question  that  if  he  would  preach  more  of  the 
truth,  he  would  either  reach  more  men  or  would  reach  men  more  effectively. 
We  do  not  say  that  these  sermons  preach  a  f abe  Gospel ;  we  do  say  that  we  fear  that 
they  preach  a  partial  gospel;  and,  indeed,  is  not  a  partial  gospel  in  so  far  a  false 
gospel?  It  has  been  said  to  the  writer  by  one  who  grants  l^t  such  criticisms  on 
this  volume  are  just  and  fair,  that  Dr.  Dawson  does  preach  the  parts  that  are 
here  so  conspicuously  and  so  sadly  missing.  We  have  only  the  sermons  here 
printed  from  which  to  judge;  but,  even  so,  in  such  a  volume  as  this,  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  they  do  not  appear.  If  these  sermons,  presumed  to  strike  The  Evangel- 
istic Note,  do  not  fairly  present  Dr.  Dawson's  point  of  view  and  the  subjects  and 
substance  and  spirit  of  his  preaching,  then,  on  that  account,  the  volume  is  open 
to  serious  criticism.  It  is  a  question  whether  an  evangelist  is  wise  in  taking  sides 
in  theological  controversies  as  such ;  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  question  with  Dr. 
Dawson,  however.  We  believe  the  liberal  theology  is  no  more  preachable  than 
the  new;  and  is  it  as  catholic,  as  comprehensive,  as  Biblical?  Nevertheless,  if 
Christ  is  preached,  "we  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice"  (Philippians 
i.  18). 

Trenton.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 

The  Face  Beyond  the  Door.    By  Coulson  Kernahan.    New  York:  A.  C. 
Armstrong  k  Son,  1904.     Pp.  110.    40  cents  net. 

The  writer  of  this  dainty  little  volume  says  of  himself  that  he  is  neither  a 
scholar  nor  a  theologian;  rather  he  prefers  to  characterize  himself  as  a  man  of 
"imaginative  temperament."  The  book  fully  confirms  this  estimate  of  himself. 
It  gives  us  the  reveries  of  a  dreamy  doubter  who  had  once  believed.  An  angel 
is  represented  as  coming  to  him  and  having  conversation  with  him,  answering  his 
questions,  especially  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  book  is  written 
in  fine  English,  the  style  is  somewhat  quaint,  the  tone  thoughtful  and  reverent, 
and  the  doctrinal  elements  of  the  angel's  teaching,  while  here  and  there  slipping 
a  cog,  are,  in  the  main,  true  to  the  revelations  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Trenlon,  Henry  ColLin  Minton. 
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^ROE  Matheson,  F.R.S.E.,  LL.D.(  fonnerly 
kmards,  Edinburgh),  Author  of  The  Repre- 
ks  of  the  Portrait  of  Christ,  Moments  an  the 
Armstrong  &  Son,  1004.    8vo,  pp.  vi,  288. 
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fayer..    In  only  one  or  two  instances  should 

itself,  is  not  quite  germane  to  the  text  from 

I  think  again  before  agreeing  with  the  author 

I'ayer  in  Eden.    In  richness  of  thought  and 

p ;  sometimes  the  writer  seems  to  have  great 

fit  of  alliterations  which  comes  surging  down 

h  an  apostrophe  to  his  soul,  in  the  paper  on 

I  "Thou  hast  soared  by  thy  sorrow;  thou  hast 

led  by  thy  weeping;  thou  hast  grown  by  thy 

broken ;  thou  hast  enlarged  thy  sympathy  by 

^rm  that  shook  thy  nest  taught  thee  to  fly" 

Henrt  C!ollin  Minton. 

Talks  to  Students.  By  William  Rainey 
versity  of  Chicago.  Chicago:  The  University 
pp.  ix,  184.     $1.00  net. 

tozen  addresses  to  students  upon  a  variety  of 
t  might  be  presumed  to  be  interested.  They 
Ikctical  rather  than  didactic,  and  suited  more 
trm  the  mind.  For  this  design  they  are  well 
I  many  wholesome  truths  and  so  many  helpful 
worthy  of  being  preserved  in  this  permanent 


lOYT,  D.D., 
>;  pp.  115. 


Henry  Collin  Minton. 


LL.D.     Philadelphia:  Griffith  and 


r.  Hoyt  offers  a  series  of  six  charming  talks,  in 

f  universal  interest  as  courtship  and  marriage. 

Old  and  wife,  and  brother  and  sister  in  the  home 

«arge  Life  in  Small  Place,"  is  a  homiletical  gem, 

The  style  has  the  well-known  characteristics 

nations.     The  many  literary  allusions  and  cita- 

reader  the  inspiration  for  a  better  acquaintance 

with  Carl  vie  and  Ruskin.    We  are  especially 

spirit  that  pervades  the  treatment  of  these  im- 

a  freshness  and  fragrance  and  inspiriting  vigor 

that  make  one  think  of  a  breeze  from  the  meadows  on  a  sultry  summer  day.    We 

can  only  express  the  liope  that  many  lovers,  and  husbands  and  wives,  and 

brotliers  and  sisters  will  find  in  these  attractive  paragraphs  a  word  of  vrise  counsel 

and  good  cheer. 

Princeton,  Frederick  W.  Loetschkr. 
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The  Life  of  the  Christian.     By  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  D.D.    New 
York:  Fleming  H,  Revell  Company,  1904.     12mo;  pp.  114. 

The  "Life  of  the  Christian"  is  here  treated  under  the  following  six  heads:  Its 
Nature,  Its  Substance,  Its  Expression,  Its  Consciousness,  Its  Testing,  Its  Value. 
To  say  that  this  book  is  thoroughly  worthy  of  the  man  who  to-day  is  so  widely 
regarded  as  the  greatest  popular  expoimder  of  the  Word  of  God  is  high  but  well- 
deserved  praise.  Often  child-like  in  his  simplicity,  even  when  speaking  on  the 
prof oimdest  themes  of  the  Gospel;  absolutely  fearless  in  handling  the  problems 
of  experimental  religion;  overmastered  by  the  desire  to  give  his  words  a  practical 
bearing  upon  the  reader's  daily  conduct;  in  the  best  sense  apologetic  in  aim,  yet 
never  condescending  to  apologize  for  his  God-given  message,  but  delighting  most 
of  all  to  let  the  sacred  oracles  interpret  themselves;  abounding  in  apt,  even  if 
sometimes  homely  illustrations;  with  a  genius  for  making  the  commonplace 
things  of  life  full  of  new  interest  and  meaning;  with  a  vision  of  faith  that  often 
startles  by  the  amplitude  of  its  sweep  and  the  energy  of  its  hold  upon  some 
gracious  promise  of  Scripture  or  some  imseen  but  eternal  reality  of  the  spiritual 
realm;  and  with  a  directness  of  speech  that  immediately  grips  the  reader  and  then 
never  fails  to  carry  him  along  by  the  sheer  inertia  of  the  author's  thought  and 
the  fervor  of  his  convictions — the  celebrated  preacher  here  gives  us  a  series  of 
truly  wonderful  discourses.  It  is  a  cause  for  gratitude  and  joy  that  such  works 
as  this  are  having  so  large  a  vogue.  We  may  not,  from  some  points  of  view, 
regard  Dr.  Morgan's  sermons  as  modeb,  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  knows 
well  how  to  speak  to  this  age  the  message  it  needs  most  of  all  to  hear:  it  is  the 
old,  old  story,  told  with  simplicity,  candor,  beauty,  and  the  power  that  is  bom  of 
the  conviction  that  the  message  is  true  and  therefore  supremely  worth  telling. 

Princeton.  Frederick:  W.  Loetscher. 

Humanity  and  God.    By  Samuel  Chadwick.    New  York,  Chicago:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.    8vo;  pp.  356. 

A  volume  of  sermons  characterized  by  vivacity  of  style  and  deep  evangelical 
thought.  These  discourses  are  much  more  theological  than  are  most  volumes  of 
popular  sermons  now  appearing.  There  is  in  them  much  strong  food  for  solid 
thought  and  devout  reflection.  They  are  neither  didactic  nor  dogmatic,  and  yet 
they  set  forth  some  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  in  such  a  rational 
light  as  to  give  them  their  true  bearings  upon  all  our  knowing  and  all  our  doing. 
Their  style  is  monotonously  epigrammatical.  The  sententious  declarative,  page 
after  page,  is  hardly  best  suited  for  discursive  reading  or  for  the  best  poise  in 
setting  forth  the  many-sided  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Yet,  all  in  all,  the  faults  to 
be  mentioned  are  incidental  and  few,  while  the  merits  of  the  volume  are  many  and 
great. 

Trenton,  Henry  Collin  Minton. 

Elims  of  Life  and  Other  Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Jones.     New  York, 
Chicago,  Toronto :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.     12mo ;  pp.  256.     $  1 .00  net. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  appreciate  a  sermon  one  has  only  read.  Probably  these 
sermons  appeared  to  the  preacher  and  his  friends  as  above  the  ordinary.  They 
will  likely  seem  to  the  reader  just  like  thousands  of  sermons  which  are  preached 
every  Sunday — no  better,  no  worse.  This  is  not  to  condemn  them.  Most  of  us 
need  to  have  our  everyday  privileges  and  duties  put  before  us  quite  often.  These 
discourses  present  sometimes  very  one-sided  views,  notably  the  one  on  ''The 
Unaccoimtable  Man,"  but  generally  these  views  are  corrected  by  other  passages 
or  sermons.  As  modes  of  thought  and  expression,  they  express  what  is  current 
in  theology. 

Princeton,  W.  B.  Sheddan. 
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A  Yankee  on  the  Yangtze:  Being  a  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Shanghai 
through  the  Central  Kingdom  to  Burma.  By  William  Edgar  Geil,  Author 
of  The  Isle  that  is  Called  Patmoe,  Ocean  and  Isle,  Laodtua;  ifr,  the  Story  of  a 
Marble  Foot.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  A  Son,  1904.  8vo;  pp.  xv,  312. 
$1.50  net. 

Books  on  China  are  becoming  almost  as  numerous  as  readers  on  China,  and 
here  we  have  another  bidding  for  popular  acceptance  and  favor.  It  is  not  a 
scientifically  descriptive  treatise;  it  is  innocent  of  Chinese  history  in  any  formal 
sense,  either  ancient  or  modem ;  it  is  not  a  narrative  of  the  more  than  century  old 
work  of  Protestant  missions  in  the  Middle  Kingdom.  Neither  is  it  exactly  a 
mere  reprint  of  the  author's  journal  during  his  trip  westward  across- China, 
though  it  is  a  nearer  approach  to  this  than  anything  else.  It  is  personal  in  that 
it  traces  the  author's  personal  experiences  on  a  ninety-nine  da3rB'  journey  west- 
ward from  the  Yellow  Sea  to  Burma. 

The  book  is  written  with  a  brilliant  dash;  it  seems  almost  like  a  reporter's 
account  of  some  last  night's  thrilling  adventure.  The  author  is  not  wholly  igno- 
rant of  American  slang,  and,  although  he  never  shows  irreverence,  either  in  spirii 
or  ^>eech,  yet  his  book  could  certainly  not  with  fairness,  be  criticised  as  being 
either  stilted  or  stiff.  It  does  not  abound  in  abstract.generalizations  or  in  many 
very  informing  observations.  Mr.  Geil  seems  to  be  one  of  those  who  see  very 
clearly,  but  who  do  not  see  very  far.  Such  a  book  may  be  the  very  kind  that  is 
suited  to  reach  Western  readers  and  to  teach  them  more  concerning  China  than 
would  Williams'  Middle  Kingdom  or  some  learned  essay  gleaned  from  the  ency- 
clopaedias. The  book  has  a  hundred  unusually  fine  photographic  illustrations, 
but  surely  it  ought  to  have  had  at  least  one  map. 

Trenton.  Henrt  Collin  Minton. 

A  Tale  of  the  Kloster.  A  Romance  of  the  German  Mystics  of  the  Cocalioo. 
By  Brother  Jabez.  Illustrations  by  Frank  McKernan.  Philadelphia: 
Griffith  and  Rowland  Press,  1904.    8vo;  pp.  336. 

The  Tale  has  a  double  interest  and  charm:  there  is  a  romantic  element  which 
makes  one  delight  in  the  story  for  its  own  sake,  and  there  is  a  sufficient  amount 
of  historic  background  to  flavor  the  reader's  enjojrment  of  the  plot  with 
the  consciousness  that  he  is  making  a  substantial  contribution  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  time  and  place  in  which  the  characters  lived  and  moved  and  had  their 
being.  And  it  is  certainly  a  most  engaging  picture  we  here  have  of  the  industrial, 
the  educational,  and  especially  the  religious  life  of  those  noble-hearted  Pennsyl- 
vania Germans  of  the  colonial  days.  The  story  halts  somewhat  here  and  there, 
but  the  interest  is  sustained  by  the  delightfully  weird  account  of  the  cloistral  life 
of  those  semi-monastic  communities,  bringing  with  them,  as  they  did,  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  New  World  wilderness  their  ancestral  superstitions,  their  pietiatic 
vagaries,  and  their  medieval  asceticism.  The  author  has  judiciously  refrained 
from  making  extensive  use  of  their  dialect,  that  nondescript  Americanised  Ger- 
man of  theirs,  but  the  occasional  insertion  of  a  characteristic  word  or  idiom  will 
no  doubt  prove  a  gustable  addition  to  the  realism  of  the  narrative  for  many  a 
reader  hailing  from  the  Lancaster  section  of  Pennsylvania. 

Princeton,  Frederick  W.  Loetbcber. 
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